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PREFACE 


The first information regarding the existence of Sanskrit 
and the literature of the Upanisads was carried to the West by 
the Latin translation, by Anquetil Duperron, of the 50 Upanisads 
from the Persian translation of Dara Shiko which at once 
elicited the highest approbation of Schopenhauer. There was 
a time when it was openly doubted in Europe whether there was 
any genuine Sanskrit language and the distinguished English 
philosopher Dugald Stewart ( 1753-1828 ) in one of his papers 
described Sanskrit as a forgery of the Brahmins. But the 
indefatigable work of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and others 
made Sanskrit known to the Western world. It was then recog¬ 
nised that the Sanskrit language with its old and modern 
descendants represents the easternmost branch of the Indo- 
Germanic Aryan stock of speech. Numerous special coincidences 
of language and mythology between the Vedic Aryans and the 
people of Iran also prove incontestably that these two members 
of the Indo-Germanic family must have lived in close connection 
for some considerable period after the others had separated from 
them. 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the time 
when European scholars became accurately acquainted with 
the ancient languages of India. Before this the classical scholars 
had been unable to determine the true relations between the then 
known languages of the Aryan stock. It is now almost univer¬ 
sally recognised that Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of the old 
mother-tongue of the Aryan people and probably the only 
surviving daughter. But none of the other six principal 
members of the family has left any literary monuments and 
their original features have to be reproduced as best as possible 
from the materials supplied by their own daughter-languages. 

O.P. 150—B 
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Such is the case with regard to the Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. The oldest of the 
Indian speeches is to be found in the Rgveda, In the language 
of the Rgveda^ one can trace a gradual and steady development 
of the language of the classical Sanskrit through the later 
Samhit^, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. The development, 
however, is not as spontaneous as the modifications that arc 
effected by popular speech. It has been controlled by tradition and 
grammatical studies. Changes in the speech of the upper classes 
are largely prevented by the sacred devotion to it and this was 
further supplemented by the work of the early grammarians, 
whose analytical skill far surpassed anything achieved in the 
West up till recent times. The Sanskrit grammarians tried 
as far as possible to remove irregularities and they hardly allowed 
any scope to new formations and this preserved to a very great 
extent the purity of the language and its well-ordered nature 
which would otherwise have been impossible. The conservative 
tendency of Indian literary culture, which we have tried to 
demonstrate in the field of the development of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in the Introduction, is remarkably manifested also in the 
permanent form that has been given to the Sanskrit language. 
The word samskrta means purified and xvell-ordered. By 150 
B.C., by the joint works of the 3 grammarians, Panini, 
Katyayana and Patanjali, the language attained a stereotyped 
form which remained the same throughout the centuries, though 
it remained the literary language of the people. It can hardly 
be doubted that though Panini recognised fully the Vedic accents 
and forms, yet in his time it was Sanskrit and not the older 
Vedic languages that were spoken. Yet Sanskrit cannot be 
regarded as an artificial creation of the grammarians, for its 
development from the Vedas through the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads can be clearly traced. The Sanskrit language, which 
^^d»i^n>n ca<lls or speech, is closely akin to the language of 

the Upanisads and the Brahmanas. Though this bhdfd Sanskrit 
is not so luxurious in form as the Vedic Sanskrit, yet Jlhere is 
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no artificial symmetry and there is a profusion of nipdtas or 
irregular forms which makes the study of Sanskrit so bewilder- 
ingly difficult to students. 

Sanskrit was indeed the language not only of kdvya or 
literature but of all the Indian sciences, and excepting the PSli 
of the Hinayana Buddhists and the Prakrt of the Jains, it was 
the only language in which the whole of India expressed all her 
best thoughts for the last 2 or 3 thousand years, and it has united 
the culture of India and given it a synchronous form in spite of 
general differences of popular speech, racial and geographical, 
economical and other differences. It is the one ground that has 
made it possible to develop the idea of Hindu nationhood in 
which kinship of culture plays the most important part. Under 
the shadow of one Vedic religion there had indeed developed 
many subsidiary religions, iSaiva, Vaisnava, l§akta, etc., and 
within each of these, there had been many sects and sub-sects 
which have often emphasised the domestic quarrel, but in spite 
of it all there is a unity of religions among the Hindus, for the 
mother of all religious and secular culture had been Sanskrit. 

Variations from Sanskrit as determined by Panini, KStya- 
yana and Patanjali may occasionally be noticed in the Rdmayamy 
the Mahdbhdrata and some of the other Puranas and Patanjali 
also noticed it when he said chandovat kavayaii kurvanti and 
an early poet such as Kalidasa also sometimes indulges in such 
poetical licenses. Lesser poets who wrote inscriptions also often 
showed their inability to conform to the grammatical rules of 
Panini. But apart from this the Sanskrit language has not 
suffered any change in the course of ages. It must, however, be 
noted that the technical and non-Brahminical works sometimes 
reveal a laxity of Sanskrit speech and in the case of the early 
Buddhist writers there was an intentional disregard to the rules 
of Panini, probably in their effort towards the simplification of 
the Sanskrit language. The most notable example of this is the 
gathd language of the Lalitavistara and similar other works. 
Sonjetimes even later Brahminical works which tried to brir^^a 
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halo of antiquity, often made lapses in order to force upon the 
people the impression of their archaic nature as may be found in 
many of the Tantra works, or in the works of divination and 
incantation as found in the Bower manuscripts where there is 
ample evidence of Prakrtism and careless Sanskrit. Instances, 
however, are not rare where actual Prakrt forms were Sanskrit- 
ised. The incorporation of Dravidian and other words into 
Sanskrit has also been widely recognised. The words formed by 
the U7iadi suffix will supply innumerable instances of how current 
words gained a footing into the Sanskrit language and fanciful 
derivations were attempted to justify such uses. 

Not only in fairly early times was Prakrt used for the edicts 
and the prasastis but it was also used in writing poetical and 
prose kdvyas in later times. The word Prdkrta is seldom used 
in early Sanskrit in the sense of a language. Its real meaning 
is ‘original’, ‘natural’, ‘normal’, and it has been used in this 
sense in the Vedic literature in the Prdtisdkkyas and the 
^rautamtras and also in Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsja. The word 
prdkrtamdmsa is used in the sense of ‘an ordinary man’ or 
‘a man in the street.’ Hemacandra says that Prdkrta is so 
called because it has been derived from Sanskrit which is 
the prakrti or source {prakrtih sarriskrtarn tatra bhavarn tata 
dgatanca prdkrtam). But there is another view as held by 
Pischel where the Prakrt is derived as ‘coming from nature* 
without any special instruction, i.e.y the folk language. But it 
is impossible for us to decide in what way the Prakrt language 
grew. In the writings of the Prakrt grammarians and writers 
on Poetics, the term denotes a number of distinctly artificial 
dialects, which, as they stand now, could hardly have been 
spoken vernaculars. Sir George Grierson divides PrSkrt into 
3 stages, first, the primary Prakrt, from which the Vedic language 
and Sanskrit were derived; second, secondary PrSkrt, consisting 
of Pali, the Prakrts of the grammarians and literature and the 
ApabhrainSas ; the third, Prakrt consists of the modem verna¬ 
culars. But the inscriptions of A^oka show at least the existence 
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of three dialects, the Eastern dialect of the capital which 
was the official lingua franca of the Empire, the North-western 
and the Western dialects. We next find the post-A^kan 
Prakrts in the inscriptions and the Prakrt of Asvaghosa of the 
1st century A.D. Here we find the old Ardha-m&gadhi, the old 
Sauraseni and the old Magadhi. According to the current 
tradition the Jaina doctrines preached by Mahavira were 
delivered in Ardha-magadhi but the scriptures of iSvetSmbara 
Jainas that are now available have been very much influenced 
by the Maharastri and the later texts were written in Jaina 
Maharastri, while the Digambara scriptures are in l§auraseni. 
The Pai^aci is also a form of Prakrt though only few books 
written in this dialect are now available. Pai^aci w'as probably 
the language current in the Vindhya region. The characteristics 
of the old Prakrts consist largely in the transformation of the 
vowels r and 1, ai and au, and in the reduction of the sibilants and 
nasals with also other changes in consonants. Literature of a 
secular character might have been composed in old Prakrts until 
the 2nd century A.D. But about that date new changes were 
effected leading to the transformation of the old Prakrt to a new 
stage of development. This resulted in the formation of the 
Maharastri in the dominions of the Satavahanas in the South¬ 
west and the rise of the Magadhi and the Sauraseni, as may be 
noticed in the dramas of Bhasa and Asvaghosa on the one hand 
and Kalidasa on the other. By the 2nd century A.D. we find 
the Maharastri lyric in the poems of Hala. The MahSrastri 
PrSkrt became important as the Prakrt of the dramas and of the 
epic poetry. The Sauraseni was but occasionally used in verse 
and sometimes In the drama. The Sauraseni is more closely 
allied to Sanskrit than the Maharastri and it was generally used 
in dramas by men of good and noble position. The MSgadh! 
on the other hand was reserved for people of low rank. The 
Ndtya^iastra speaks, however, of different types of Prakft such as 
Dak^ndtya^ Prdcyd, Avanti and Phakkt, which a|*e the different 
types of the Sauraseni, though Cdn^dlt and ^dkdri arc types of 
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the Magadhi. The Prakrt of the verses of the Ndtya-sastra need 
not be assumed to be the Prakrt of a different type but it may 
well be regarded as a variant of the Saurasenl The poetry of 
.^auraseni Prakrt is closely akin to the Maharastrl. A separate 
note has been added regarding the Apabhram^a, the importance 
of which for literary purposes may now be ignored. 

A few Histories of Sanskrit Literature, such as History 
of Sanskrit Literature (1860) by Maxmiiller, History of Indian 
Literature (1878) by Weber, Indiens IJtteraiur und Kultur (1887) 
by L. V. Schroeder, Literary History of India by Frazer, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) by Macdonell,, Die Litteralur 
des alten Indiens ( 1903 ) by Oldenberg, Ijes Litteratures de 
ITnde ( 1904 ) by V. Henry, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 
by Winternitz, Sanskrit Drama ( 1924 ), History of 
Sanskrit Literature ( 1928 ), as well as Classical Sanskrit 
Literature by Keith, and Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie und 
Indischen Altertumskunde ( 1917, Vol. I and 1920, Vol. II) 
by Windisch, have been written. Of these, Winternitz’s work 
in three volumes seems to be the most comprehensive treatment. 
The Calcutta University had completed the English translation 
of the first two volumes under the supervision of Professor 
Winternitz himself. The English translation of Volume III 
had advanced a little when Professor Winternitz died. The 
Calcutta University had then entered into correspondence with 
some European scholars about the supervision of the translation 
of Volume III, This correspondence having failed, I was 
approached by the University to undertake the work and 
it was proposed by me that as the translation of Volume III had 
only advanced but little, it would be better to plan another work 
dealing with the subjects that form the content of Volume III 
of Professor Winternitz’s work. It was also felt necessary that 
the title of the book, as it appeared in Professor Winternitz’s 
work, History of Indian Literature^ should be changed to History 
of Sanskrit Literature^ as “ Indian Literature is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of 
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Sanskrit literature, as Prof. Winternitz had done. As iny 
hands at the time were too full with other works, it was arranged 
that under my chief editorship within an Editorial Board the 
work should be done by subscription by the scholars of Bengal. 
Volume I deals with Kavya and Alamkara and Volume II is 
expected to deal with other Technical Sciences. In Volume I, 
I had the good fortune to get the co-operation of Prof Dr. S. K. 
De in writing out the portion on Kavya. But for his valuable 
scholarly assistance and promptness of execution the publication 
of Volume I might have been long delayed. I have tried to 
supplement Prof. De’s treatment with an Introduction and 
additional Editorial Notes and it is expected that these may also 
prove helpful to students. Our indebtedness to Prof Winternitz’s 
German Edition, Vol. Ill, and Prof Keith’s works, as well as to 
other Western and Indian scholars, cannot be exaggerated. For 
want of space it was not possible to go into greater details 
regarding the Alarnkara-I^astra, but I hope that what appears 
there may be deemed sufficient for a general history of Sanskrit 
literature. The Introduction is intended to give a proper 
perspective for reviewing the history of Sanskrit literature in its 
background of racial, social and historical environment, an 
appreciation of which I consider essential for grasping the 
significance of the Sanskrit literary culture. 

It is to be regretted that some of the contributions, such as 
those on the Historical Kavyas, or the elements of literature in 
the Inscriptions, or the Prakrt literature, could not be incorporat¬ 
ed in the present volume, though these should have been included 
here. This was due to the fact that those contributions were 
not received in time. It is expected, however, that these will 
appear in Volume II. In the meanwhile, both in the body of 
the book and in the Editorial Notes some general estimates have 
been taken of these, though very little has been said about the 
elements of literature in Inscriptions. 

By way of confession of a hasty observation in the Alantkara 
section that the Latin word aurum may be connected with the 
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word alam in Sanskrit I beg to point out that since that section 
has been printed, an eminent philologist has assured me that 
neither aurum is Latin nor can it be philologically connected with 
a/am in Sanskrit. 

In conclusion, I like to express my thanks to Mr. Krishna- 
gopal Goswami, Sastri, m.a., p.r.s., Smriti-Mimansatirtha, 
Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit of the 
University of Calcutta, who has kindly prepared a list of contents 
and a detailed Index for this volume. 

S. N. Dasgupta. 


NOTE 

Since on account of circumstances over which there was no 
control the publication has been unusually delayed for nearly six 
years, I owe an apology for my inability in bringing the work 
up to date. 

Univmity of Dacca, 

1946. 


S. K. De. 



INTRODUCTION 


Winternitz, in Vol. Ill of his History oj 
Indian Literature^ German Edition, speaks of “the 
Sutas as the representatives of the old heroic poetry 
who lived in the court of the princes and sang to extol 
them. They also went forth to battle so as to be 
able to sing of the heroic deeds of the warriors from 
their own observation. These court bards stood 
closer to the warriors than to the learned Brahmins. 
They also acted as charioteers of the warriors 
in their campaigns and took part in their martial 
life.” 

But Winternitz does not give any reference 
from which he draws his views about the suta as the 
traditional keeper of heroic poetry. The suta occurs 
along with the ralhakdra and karmdra in the Atharva 
Veda III, 5, 6, 7. We find reference to this siita in 
Gautama (IV. 15), Baudhdyana (10. I. 9. 9.), Vasistha 
(XVIII. 6), Manu ( X. II ), Visnu Dh. S. ( XVI. 6 ), 
YdJ. (I. 3), and the Suta-samhitd, where he appears as 
a pratilorna caste born of a K.sattriya male and a 
Brahmin female. Kaudlya says in his Arthasdslra 
(III. 7) that Romaharsana, called also suta in 
the Puranas, was not born out of a pratilorna 
marriage. The suta has been referred to as sacred in 
the Visnupurdna and the Agnipurdna. The duty of 
the sutas according to Manu (X. 47) was to drive 
chariots and according to the Vaikhdnasa-smdrta-sutra 
(X. 13) it was a part of his livelihood to remind the 
king of his duties and cook food for him. According to 
Karnaparva (XXXII. 46. 47 ), sutas were the servants 
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{paricarakas) of the Ksattriyas. According to Vdyu- 
purdna (Ch. I. ), the sutas used to preserve the 
pedigrees of kings and great men and also the traditions 
of learning and books. But nowhere do we find 
that sutas had any other work than those said 
above or that they ever played the part of a bard 
reciting the glories of the kings or were in any 
sense the depository of heroic poetry. His chief duty 
was the taming of elephants, driving chariots and 
riding horses. The difference between suta and ratha- 
kdra is that the former was born from Ksattriya male 
and Brahmin female in wedlock, the other out of 
wedlock through clandestine union. 

The theory that these bards were gradually 
superseded by erudite poets also demands confirmation. 
It is also doubtful to affirm that the poets always 
described fights and battles from hearsay. Judging 
from the Mahdbhdrata and the state of events given in 
it in terms of tithis and naksatras which synchronise 
throughout the whole book, one should think that there 
were either dated notes of events or that the poets 
themselves according to some definite traditionss yn- 
chronised the dates. Again, we know so little of the 
earlier poetry that we have no right to say that in 
earlier poetry greater stress was laid to form and erudi¬ 
tion. The artificial poetry began at a much later date, 
from the 6th or the 7th century. Neither in the 
Rdmdyana nor in the Mahdbhdrata do we find any 
influence of artificiality. Whatever may have been said 
in the Tantrdkhydyikd (I. 321), the Mahdbhdrata is 
regarded as an itihdsay and seldom regarded as a kdvya 
which place is assigned to the Rdmdyana. It is also 
doubtful (at least there is hardly any evidence) that the 
panegyrics were the first thing of kdvya. It is also 
wrong to hold that the Kdvya style means an orflate style. 
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At least none of the rhetoricians hold this view and 
there is hardly any evidence in its favour. Winternitz, 
therefore, is entirely wrong when he says, “The more 
strenuous the effort of the poet, the more ‘ornate’ his 
expressions, and the more difficult his work of art, the 
more did the prince feel flattered by it.” The earliest 
Sanskrit rhetorician Bhamaha holds a different view 
regarding kdvya. He says that even if kdvya requires 
explanatory interpretation like a sdstra^ then it would 
indeed be a matter of great regret for the common man. 

This signifies that at least Bhamaha thought that kdvya 
should be written in such a manner that it should be 
intelligible to all. He says further that there are 
indeed different types of style but it is only that type 
of style which is intelligible to the ignorant, to women 
and children, that is sweet. Thus, in II. 1-3, he 
says: mddhuryam abhivdnchanlah prasddam ca sume- 
dhasah | samdsavanti bhuydmsi na paddni prayunjate II 
kecidojo^bhidhitsantah samasyanti bahunyapi II sravyam 
ndtisamastdrtham kdvyam madhurami^ate | dvidva- 
dangandbdlapralitdrtham prasddavat il 

It should be noted that this opinion of Bhamaha is 
based upon the study of previous good poetry and the 
opinions of other poets. Thus, he says in the colophon 
of his work: 

avalokya matdni satkavindm avagamya svadhiyd ca 
kdvyalak^a j 

sujandvagamdya bhdmahna grathitarp, rakrilagomi- 
sununedam | 

This opinion may be confirmed by reference to identifica- 
the writings of other rhetoricians who followed ^ 5 %" ^ 
Bhamaha. , It is a pity that Winternitz should have "ornate 

tr i poetry 

such an unfounded and uncharitable opinion of Indian untenable, 
poetry. It is also difficult to ima^ne why Winternitz 
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should render kavya as ornate poetry, which he defines 
as that in which '‘the poet makes it his highest ambi¬ 
tion to astonish his readers or hearers by as numerous, 
as original and as elaborate similes as possible.” f^js 
remarks about ornate poetry apply only Jo the poets of 
a degenerate time, when the true ideals of real poetry 
was lost sight of and when the poets had to pose 
themselves as great pundits. It is no doubt true that 
many of the famous poets like Bhatti, Magha or !§rl- 
harsa follow the worst standard of artificial poetry and 
indeed Bhatti boasts that his kdiya is such that it is 
not intelligible without explanation; yet it must be 
pointed out that this was not the opinion of the critics 
of literature and that for that reason kavya style should 
not be confounded with artificiality. During the period 
that many of these poets flourished there was such an 
ascendancy of the scholarly philosophers, that the poets 
often thought that learning was greater than poetry 
and they tried to pose their learning through their 
poetry. But I do not see how a poet like Asvaghosa 
can be regarded as a representative of ornate poetry 
in the same sense in which Mahaksattrapa Rudra- 
daman’s inscription-texts can be regarded as ornate. 

Prof. Winternitz contended that to know of the 
origin of ornate poetry we must know the origin of the 
Alamkara literature and he seems to imply that that type 
of literature may be called ornate in which an acquaint¬ 
ance with the Alamkara literature or its principles may 
be presupposed. He held further that surely Valmiki 
did not as yet know any manual of poetics. But what 
is the reason for such an assurance ? We know that 
upamas were well-known even in Vedic times and 
Yaska deals with upama in a fairly systematic manner. 
Panini also seems to be fairly acquainted with some of 
the fundamental types of upama. We have also reasons 
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to believe that the alamkara type of thought had its 
origin in the Vyakarana school. We do not also know 
that there were no treatises of alamkara written before 


Valmiki. 

The comments that have been made above will show 
that the theory of ornate poetry (kunstdichtung) is beset 
with many difficulties. Though it is needless to trace Jh® Vcdic 

' 1 T r t literature. 

the origin of Sanskrit Kavyas to the Vedas or the 
Brahmanas, it cannot be decided that some of the early 


Upanisads like the Katha, Mundaka and the Svetdha- 
tara contain verses in the classical style. Indeed the 
style of the Mahdbharaia and the Gita may be regarded 
as the prolongation of the classical style which had 
begun already at the time of the Upanisads. Among 
the early literature the Rdmdyana and the Mahabkdrata 
(though the latter is called itihdsa) must be regarded as 
the earliest literature of the Kavya form that is available 
to us. Rhetoricians in a much later time have quoted 
verses from the Mahdbhdrata to demonstrate the theory 
of vyaiyand and gunibhuta-vyanjand? Though there 
is a difference of atmosphere in the Mahdbhdrata 
which lays greater stress on the practical problems 
of life and conffict of ideals, yet the atmosphere of 
Rdmdyana is not far removed from that of Kalidasa. 
As Dr. De has shown, we can hardly trace the origin 
of Sanskrit Kavyas to Prakrt sources. It has also 
been pointed out by Dr. De that the theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Kavya in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D., as proposed by Maxmuller, cannot 
properly be supported. It is true that no extant 


1 See Mahabharata, Striparva, Chap. XXIV, verse 17.—“ayaip sa rasanot* 
kar;!, etc.” Also, Sdntiparva, Apaddharma, Chap. 153, verses 11 and 12. 
These have been referred to in the Kivyaprakaia, Chap. V, verses 45 and 46» 
as examples of gupibhuta tyangya, and Chap. IV, as example olt prabandha 
tyoHjanS, 
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kavyas of any importance are available before Asva- 
ghosa. But there are plenty of references scattered 
over which suggest the existence of a fairly good field 
of Kavya literature during the 5th to the 1st century 
B.C. Even Panini is said to have written a work 
called Jdmbavativijaya and Patanjali refers to a kavya 
by Vararuci. 

Patanjali also refers to three akhyayikas, Vdsava- 
datidf Sumanottardy and Bhaimarathiy and two dramas 
called Kamsabadha and Balibandha. He also quotes a 
number of verses from which the continuity is apparent. 
Lalitavistara also mentions kdvya-kdrana as a subject 
which was studied by Buddha. These and various other 
reasons adduced in the text show fairly conclusively the 
existence of Kavya literature from the 2nd century B.C. 
to the 2nd century A.D. It has already been noticed 
that many of the verses of the Upanisads may well 
have been included in a classical work of kavya in later 
times. But most of the literature has now been lost. 

Asvaghosa’s Kavya as well as Rudradamana’s 
inscriptions show an acquaintance with the principles 
of alamkara. The Prakrt inscriptions of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era as well as many texts of 
the Buddhists or the verses later found in the Pali 
Jatakas all reveal the fact that they were written on 
the model of Sanskrit writings of their time. The 
writings of Matrceta, Kumaralata, Arya-sura, so far as 
they have been recovered, and the verses that are found 
in the Caraka-samhitd also confirm the view that the 
Kavya’ style was flourishing at the time and this could 
not have been the case if there were no poetical 
texts at the time. There is also reason to believe that 
erotics, dramaturgy, the art of dancing and singing 
were all keeping pace with the literary development of 
the time. 
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But definite dates of the poets in the history of Indian 
literature are difficult to be got. The Aihole inscription 
of 634 A.D. mentions the names of Kalidasa and 
Bharavi and we know that Bana flourished in the 
7 th century A.D. They are the two fixed landmarks 
in the early chronology of Sanskrit poets. The 
testimony of Bana as well as the other references 
that we find of the existence of many poets at the 
time prove fairly conclusively that the 4th and 5th 
centuries may be regarded as a very prominent period 
of literary production. This gets further confirmation 
from the evidence of inscriptions which are written in 
a fine literary style. Already from the evidence of 
Bhamaha we know that many writens on alamkdra had 
flourished before him and that he had drawn on them 
in the composition of his work. The panegyric of 
Samudragupta by Harisena (about 350 A.D.) may be 
taken as a typical case. 

But from the 6th century onwards we find that the 
poets often manifest a tendency for display of learning 
and scholarship and skill in the manipulation of words 
and verbosity and a studied use of alamkdras. We know 
that in the 4th century Vasubandhu had written his 
Abhidharmakosa. In this great work he mercilessly 
criticised not only other schools of Buddhism but also 
the Hindu schools of philosophy, such as Sdmkhya, 
Vaisesika and the like. Dinnaga and Vatsyayana 
flourished about the 5th century A.D. and from this 
time onward the quarrel of the philosophers and learned 
scholars of divergent schools began to grow into such 
•importance that it practically influenced every other 
department of thought. The old simplicity of style 
which we find in Patanjali and l§avara had now 
disappeared. Sankara and Jayanta who flourished 
probably in the 7th and 9th century are indeed noble 
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exceptions, but even then the difference between their 
style and that of Patanjali and J^avara, is indeed very 
great. Learning appealed to people more than poetic 
freshness. We can well imagine that when mo§t of 
the great poets flourished in the court atmosphere 
where great scholars came and showed their skill in 
debate and wrangle, learning and scholarship was 
more appreciated than pure fancy of poetry. Rabindra¬ 
nath draws a fine picture of such a situation in which 
he depicts the misfortune of the poet Sekhara. 

Dr. De has in a very impressive manner described 
- the court atmosphere and how it left its mark on 
Sanskrit poetry. As a result of the particular demand 
in the court atmosphere the natural spontaneity of the 
poet was at a discount. The learning and adaptation 
to circumstances was given more importance than the 
pure flow of genius. Thus, Mammata, the celebrated 
rhetorician in discussing the nature of poetic powers 
says that poetic power is the skill that is derived by 
a study of human behaviour, learning, familiarity with 
literature, history and the like, training taken from one 
who understands literature and exercise.^ There was 
the other important thing for a court poet that he 
should be a vidagdha or possess the court culture, and 
Dandin also says that even if the natural powers be 
slender, one may make himself suitable for the company 
of the vidagdha through constant practice. This shows 
that learning and exercise were given a greater place of 
importance than the natural spontaneity of poetic 
genius. As a result of this Sanskrit poetry not only 
became artificial but followed a traditional scheme of 
description and an adaptation of things. IJhe magic 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of its word- 


1 ^aktirnipui;tata lokaiistrakSvyadyavek^a^it^ 
kavyajnaiikfayibhyasa iti hetustadiidbhave II 
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jingle also led the poets astray and led them to find their 
amusement in verbal sonorousness. But whatever may 
be said against long compounds and puns it cannot also 
be denied that the Sanskrit language has the special 
. genius of showing its grandeur and majesty through 
a noble gait. An Arab horse may be fiiore swift 
and effective for all practical purposes but a well-adorned 
elephant of a high size has a grace in its movement 
which cannot be rivalled by a horse. These long 
compounds even in prose give such a natural swing 
when supplemented with the puns and produce an exhil¬ 
aration which, though may not be exactly of the poetic 
type, has yet its place in the aesthetic atmosphere 
which is well illustrated in the writings of Bana and 
in many inscriptions. 

The sloka form in which the Sanskrit Kavyas are 
generally written renders the whole representation into 
little fragmentary pictures—which stand independently 
by themselves and this often prevents the development 
of a joint effect as a unitary whole. The story or the 
plot becomes of a secondary interest and the main atten¬ 
tion of the reader is drawn to the poetical effusions of 
the writer as expressed in little pictures. ^It is curious 
also to notice that excepting a few poets of the type of 
Bhavabhuti, the rugged, the noble and the forceful 
elements of our sentiments or of the natural objects 
could hardly be dealt with success. Even Kalidasa 
failed in his description of sublime and sombre scenes. 

His description of the lamentation of Rati at the death 
of Madana in the Kumdrasambhava has no tragic effect 
on us and it seems to be merely the amorous sentiment 
twisted upside down.) 

In studying the literature of a country, we cannot Rdigio- 
very well take out of our consideration a general cultural trictiom^on 
history of its people. The Aryans after their migration *®“**’^* 
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to India had come to live in a country peopled by 
aliens having a culture far below their own (excepting 
probably the Dravidians) whose cultural and other 
tastes were entirely different. The great problem 
before them was the problem of the fusion of 
races. It was the main concern of the leaders of 
society to protect the purity of the race, its culture and 
religion as far as possible. They initiated the system 
of varnahama and enunciated rigorous regulations for 
the respective duties of the four varnas. There is 
ample evidence in the Smrtis that in spite of the 
rigorous regulations, these were often violated and as 
time passed on, rigours increased. Thus marriage with 
girls of lower varnas which was allowed at one stage 
was entirely stopped in later times. There is, however, 
evidence to show that marriages took place not only 
with the girls of lower varnas but many kings had 
devoted Greek wives. But still the problem of fusion 
of races gradually increased when the Huns, the 
Scythians and the Greeks not only entered the country 
and lived there but became Hinduised. So long as 
many rulers of the country were given to military 
adventures and the people as a whole entered into 
commercial negotiations and intercourses with different 
countries and established settlements in different lands 
—the balance or the equilibrium of society had a 
dynamic vigour in it. Intercourse with other people 
Stagnating equal terms expanded the mental vista, but when, 
r^rous ***** reasons unknown, there came a period of stagnation 
and .people became more or less narrow and provincial, 
they lacked vigour and energy of free thought. In 
society the rigour of social rules increased, and people 
followed these rules in spite of the fact that obedience to 
such rules was in direct contradiction to the professed 
systems of philosophy. Philosophy became«*divested of 
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social life and whatever divergence there might have 
been in the philosophical speculations of different sects 
and communities—they became equally loyal to the 
same smrti laws. When the smdrta followed the 
injunctions of smrti on the belief that they all ema¬ 
nated from the Vedas, the Vaisnava followed the 
same smrti rules on the ground that they were the 
commandments of God. The maxim of the Mimarnsa 
was that no smrti laws would have any validity if 
they are not supported by the Vedas. But there were 
really many smrti laws about which no evidence could 
be found in the Vedas. The legal fiction was invented 
that where corroborative Vedic texts were not available, 
one should suppose that they existed but were lost. The 
whole effort was suicidal. It denied in principle the 
normal human fact that society is a human institution. 
With the change of condition and circumstances, 
material wants and means of production and external 
influences of diverse kinds, man must change and with 
the change of man, the social institutions, duties and 
obligations must also change. The attempt to bind 
with iron chains all movements of society, so that these 
must adapt themselves to the conditions that prevailed 
in Vedic times, was like the attempt of the Chinese to 
make the feet of the ladies manacled in iron shoes, so 
that when the lady grew .to the adult age, her feet 
should remain like those of a baby. This extreme 
conservatism of social laws had an extremely depressive 
effect as regards the freedom of mind and it enslaved 
the temper of the mind and habituated it to respect the 
older traditions at the expense of common sense and 
wisdom. The elasticity of mind that we find in the 
Mdhabharata soon disappeared and people got themselves 
accustomed to think in terms invented for them by their 
predecessors. Yet it is not true that they were always 
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faithful and loyal to the customs of Vedic times. Any 
Brahmin or community of Brahmins of influence could 
make a smrti law which proved binding to successive 
generations of people. This may be illustrated Ijy the 
case of beef-eating. Beef-eating is a recognised Vedic 
custom and even to-day when marriage ceremonies are 
performed, there is a particular mantra which signifies 
that a cow has been brought for the feast of the bride¬ 
groom and the bridegroom replies out of pity that the 
cow need not be butchered for his gratification. But 
yet according to the later smrti^ cow-killing or beef¬ 
eating is regarded as one of the major crimes. Again, 
while sea-voyage was allowed in ancient times and 
therefore had the sanction of the Vedic literature, it has 
been prohibited by the later smrti. The list of kali- 
varjyas may all be taken as instances of drawing up a 
tighter noose at the neck of the society. Thus, there was 
not merely the convenient fiction on behalf of the smrti 
but even injunctions that were distinctly opposed to the 
older Vedic practices, which were forced upon the people 
by the later codifiers of smrti for the guidance of society. 
It is difficult to understand how the injunctions of the 
smrti writers derived any authoritative value. Probably 
in some cases many older instances had gone out of 
practice or become repugnant to the people, or that the 
codification of some smrti writers might have had the 
backing of a ruling prince and was for the matter of that 
held sacred in his kingdom. But it may also have been 
that some smrti writers had risen to great eminence 
and authority and by virtue of the peoples’ confidence 
in him, his decisions became authoritative. In the case 
of Raghunandana, who lived in Navadwipa about 500 
years ago, we find that either by personal influence or by 
propaganda he succeeded in making his vie\^s and inter¬ 
pretation stand supreme in Bengal in preference to the 
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views of older smrti authorities like Yajnavalkya or 
Vijnane.^vara. 

Dharmaiastras were probably in existence before 
Yaska, but the important Dharmaiastras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana and Apastamba probably flourished bet¬ 
ween 600 and 300 B.C. Before the Dkarmaiastras or 
the Dharmasutras we have the Grhyasutras. The 
Hiranyakesi Dharmasutras were probably written some¬ 
time about the 4th century A.D. The Vdiislha 
Dharmasutra was probably in existence in the 1st or the 
2nd century of the Christian era. The Visnu Dharma- 
sutra had probably an earlier beginning, but was 
thoroughly recast in the 8th or the 9th century A.D. The 
Harila was probably written somewhere about the 5th 
century A.D. The versified Sahkha is probably a 
work of later date though it may have had an earlier 
version. We have then the smrtis of Atri, Usanas, 
Kanva, Kasyapa, Gargya, Cyavana, Jatukarna, Pai- 
thinasi, Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, l^atatapa, Sumanta, of 
which the dates are uncertain. But most of the 
smrtis other than the older ones were written during 
the period 400 to 1000 A.D. In ancient times the 
number of smrtis must have been very small and the 
extent of limitations imposed by them was also not so 
great. Thus, Baudhayana speaks only of Aupajahgham, 
Katya, Kasyapa, Gautama, Prajapati, Maudgalya, 
Harita. Vasistha mentions only Gautama, Prajapati, 
Manu, Yama and Harita. Apastamba mentions ten. 
Manu speaks of only six besides himself, such as, Atri, 
Bhrgu, Vasistha, Vaikhanasa and Saunaka. But in all 
their works the writers are mentioned only casually and 
there is no regular enumeration of writers on Dharma in 
one place. Yajnavalkya is probably the earliest writer 
who enumerated twenty expounders of Dharma, Kuma- 
rila who flourished in the 7th and the 8th century speaks 
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of 18 Dharma Samhitas. We have then the 24 Dharma 
Samhitas which in addition to Yajhavalkya’s list 
contains 6 more. There is another smrti called 
SaUrirpsanmata quoted by Mitaksard which contains 
36 smrtis. The Vrddhagaulama Smrti gives a list of 57 
dharma-sdstras and the Prayoga-pdrijdta gives a list of 
18 principal smrtis, 18 upasmrtis and 21 smrtikdras. The 
Later Smytis J{irnayasindhu and the Mayukha of Nilakantha gives a 
list of 100 jmr/w. Thus as time advanced the number 
of smrti authorities increased and there was gradually 
more and more tightening. The Manusmrti had probably 
attained its present form by the 2nd century A.D. and 
the Tdjnavalkyasmrti was probably composed in the 3rd 
or 4th century A.D. We find that though the smrtis had 
begun at an early date and were supposed to have been 
based upon Vedic injunctions and customs, yet new 
smrti authorities sprang up giving new injunctions 
which can hardly be traced to Vedic authorities. Many 
of the older authorities were again and again revised to 
harmonise the changes made and these revised editions 
passed off as the old ones as there was no critical 
apparatus of research for distinguishing the new from 
the old. 

The Puranas also indulged in the accretions of the 
many materials of the Dharma-sdstra. From the 10th 
century onwards we have a host of commentators of 
smrtis and writers of digests or nibandhas of smrtis. A 
peep into the smrtisdstras and nibandhas of later times 
shows that there was a regular attempt to bind together 
all possible actions of men of different castes of 
society by rigorous rules of smrtis. Such an attempt 
naturally has its repercussions on the mental freedom 
and spontaneity of the mind of the people. 

This tendency may also be illustrated by a reference 
to the development of the philosophical Hterature. 
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*^It is curious, however, to note that though the Indian 
systems of philosophy diverged so diametrically from 
one another, they all professed to be loyal inter¬ 
preters of the Upanisads. iSahkara’s own interpretation 
« of the Upanisads consists chiefly in showing the purport 
of the Upanisads as condensed in the sutras. The 
Brahmasutra itself says that there is no end to logical 
discussions and arguments and no finality can be 
reached by logical and philosophical debates. It is 
always possible to employ keener and keener weapons of 
subtle logic to destroy the older views. The scope and 
area of the application of logic must always be limited 
by the textual testimony of the Upanisads, which alone 
is the repository of wisdom. It is curious to note that 
the same Upanisadic text has been interpreted by some 
writers as rank nihilism, by others as absolutism and by 
others again as implying dualism, pluralism or theism. 
But the spirit was still there that the highest wisdom 
and truth are only available in the Upanisadic thought. 
So great has been the hold of the Upanisads on the 
Indian mind that even after centuries of contact with 
the Western world, its science and philosophy, Indian 
mind has not been able to shake off the tight hold of 
the Upanisads on its thought. The late poet Tagore, 
who happened to be probably the greatest poet and 
thinker of our age, drew most of his inspiration and 
ideas from Upanisads. In all his writings he largely 
expanded the Upanisadic thought assimilating with it 
some of the important tendencies of Western biology 
and philosophy, but always referring to Upanisads or 
interpreting them in that light for final corroboration."^) 
The collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours and 
actions, in philosophy and in art, is naturally reflected 
in the development of the Sanskrit literature of a later 
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age. Ill the earlier age also the reverence for the past 
had always its influence on the genius of the poets of 
succeeding ages. It may be presumed that the court 
atmosphere of the Hindu kings was always dominated 
by a regard for the Hindu Dharmasdstras as it waif also 
the general attitude of the people. This tightening of 
the grip on the mind to follow the past was so much 
impressed upon the people that when after an age the 
poetical practice was established, the rhetoricians 
recorded this practice and made it a pattern for all kinds 
of literature. Just as the various writers on Smrli had 
tried to record the customary practice and behaviour of 
all the daily actions of all class of people, so the rhetori¬ 
cians also recorded the practice of the past poets and 
this served as a pattern or guide for the poets of 
succeeding generations. 

When we read the works on rhetoric by Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vamana, Udbhata and Rudrata, and other 
writers of earlier times, we find discussions on Kavya 
of a structural nature. They discuss what constitutes 
the essence of Kavya, the nature of adornments, the 
relative importance of the style, the adornment and the 
like, or whether or not suggestivity or rousing of senti¬ 
ments should be regarded as being of primary impor¬ 
tance in good literature. But seldom do we find an 
enumeration regarding requirements of the various 
kinds of poetry, mahdkdvyaj khanda-kdvya, etc., or a 
detailed description of the patterns of the different kinds 
of characters of heroes and heroines, or an enumeration 
of the subjects that have or have not to be described in 
works of poetry. These patterns when enumerated by 
the rhetoricians, become patterns of poetic behaviour 
which must be followed by the poets and loyalty to 
these patterns became often the criteria of good or bad 
poetry, just as the patterns of conduct recorded in the 
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Smrti-sastras became the criteria of good or bad conduct 
of the people. 

It must also be noted that as the number of injunc- 
tions increased and as the Smrli-sdstra demanded a 
complete patternisation of the conduct of all sections of 
people, freedom of life and behaviour gradually began 
to disappear. In whatever community or clan of people 
one may have had a chance of enquiring into, one 
would find the same pattern of behaviour as was 
running through the ages. It was an attempt towards a 
mummification ofsocial life from which all novelty was 
gone. Even if there was anywhere any violation of 
the pattern, the poet could hardly utilise it without 
shocking the sense of decorum and religious tatse of the 
people. Thus, the poet had hardly any field of new 
experience. The freer life of older times became gradu¬ 
ally encased within the iron casings of the laws of 
Smrti. Thus Kalidasa in describing his ideal king 
Dilipa, says that his subjects did not deviate even by a 
line from the course that was followed from the time of 
Manu. It is thus easy to say that when life is un¬ 
changeably patternised and there is no freedom and 
spontaneity or change or variety in life, poetry cannot 
reflect any new problems of life and necessarily it must 
follow artificial patterns which had been current 
through centuries. This was further enhanced by the 
fact that the same tendency of working after a pattern 
out of a reverence for the past also intellectually com¬ 
pelled the poet to look for the pattern of his work to 
earlier poets or to generalisations made from them as 
recorded in the Alamkara literature. I wish to affirm 
here that the reason why the earlier Sanskrit literature 
like the Rdmayana and the Mahdbharata and the works 
of l§udraka, Bh^a, etc., are more human, and the reason 
why poets of a later period became gradually more and 
O.P. 150—E 
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more artificial, is largely due to the stagnation of society 
and social life. Kalidasa, however, may be taken as an 
exception, but it seems that in his time the ideal of old 
varnasrama-dharma seemed still to inspire the id^al of 
the people. For this reason in two of his works,* 
Raghuvamsa and Abhijhdna-sakuntala he had taken 
a theme of antiquity and of history. Thus in Raghu¬ 
vamsa, which is a history of the kings of Raghu race, 
he seems to have invented many episodes of the kings 
of the past about whom practically no record is avail¬ 
able in Valmiki. It is curious to note, however, that 
though he practically passed off the scenes of Rama’s 
life depicted by Valmiki, yet he expressed his gratitude 
to him to the extent of comparing his work as being 
merely of the type of passing a thread through pearls 
through which holes have already been made by 
Valmiki. Now, what may be the secret of Kalidasa’s 
feeling of gratefulness? 

Now it seems to me that Dilipa, Raghu, Aja, 
Daiaratha and Ramacandra are really the pivotal 
characters of Raghuvamsa. If we take the lives of 
them all and roll them up into one, we can very well have 
a faithful picture of an ideal king, who is devoted to the 
rules of varnasrama-dharma. Throughout the Rdmdyana, 
in the character of Rama, beginning from the episode 
of his marriage to the killing of Sambuka, we have the 
picture of such a king, who is loyal to his father, 
loyal to his people, who marries for progeny, shows 
heroism by conquest and carries the fruits of civilisation 
to other countries. What Kalidasa meant by threading 
the pearls is that he has really rolled up into one the 
great ideas of Valmiki and manifested them in the 
character of different kings beginning from Dilipa. His 
success with these two Kavyas was largely»j,due to his 
natural genius and also because the thing he took up 
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was hallowed with the glory of the past. In Sakuntald e^(!dS*rf 
he staged his theme in a fairly supernormal manner. 

It was a prolongation of earth to heaven and as such 
it was not normal or natural. We find here also the 
•same loyalty on the part of the king to var^dirama- 
dharma and the romance with i§akuntala was also not 
clearly of the ordinary social order, ^akuntala was the 
daughter on the one hand of Vi^vamitra and on the 
other, of Menaka, of an ascetic Ksattriya and a heavenly 
nymph. As such the love was not unsocia^ In the 
other drama Vikramorvasi also, he availed himself of a 
Vedic story and described the love of the king with a 
heavenly nymph. Had Kalidasa been a modern man, 
he should have probably staged his drama in a 
difierent manner. Believer as he was in some amount 
of free love, the social conditions did not allow him to 
depict it otherwise than with an Apsara. According to 
the older smrtis and traditions available to us, we find 
that a love affair with a courtesan’s daughter was 
thoroughly allowable in social practice. In the third 
love affair described by Kalidasa, he takes a Yaksa and 
his wife. In the fourth love affair in Mdlavikdgnimitra^ 
which was his maiden work, he was not so daring and 
took opportunity of the fact that it was the constant 
practice of the kings to have more than one wife. 

In that case also, Malavika was also a princess. She 
was brought in the family by circumstances of an un¬ 
natural character and though the queen had protected 
her from the sight of the king, he accidentally saw her 
portrait and gradually fell into love with her. The 
parivrdjikd performed her part in the manner some¬ 
what foreshadowed in the Kdnmidstra. The other love 
affair that Kalidasa describes was that of Siva and 
Parvatl and here also only in the 5th canto, that we 
find a great ideal depicted in the effort of Parvati to 
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attain, through penances, such proper worth as may 
make her deserving of her great husband, and this is the 
most important message of the book. Otherwise, the 
Kavya, as a whole, falls flat on our ears. The 1st and the 
2nd cantos are bores. The 3rd canto attains some vigour 
and the 4th canto is a mere parody of the tragic conse¬ 
quences following the effort of Kama to fascinate l§iva. 
The 6th and 7lh cantos can well be read or omitted. 
We thus see that the divine episode, even when deli¬ 
neated by a master genius like Kalidasa, really failed 
because it had not the realities of life. Its value with 
us is the great idea that physical beauty by itself 
cannot really win the heart of great souls and also the 
idea that it is only then when a great soul is wedded 
with a woman who by her moral austerities can make 
herself pure and attract her husband through her 
purity and spiritual greatness and the crucifixion of the 
baser tendencies of life, that great leaders of nations 
such as Karttikeya can be produced. 

A member of the higher caste is to get married 
the very day he ceases to be a Brahmacari according to 
the maxim that one cannot stay even a day without 
belonging to an dsrama. Such marriages would naturally 
be arranged for him by his parents and relations and 
if after that he remains absolutely loyal to his wife, 
there is hardly any room for any intrigue or romance. 
Sanskrit poetry generally holds within it a charm 
or attraction which is almost inimitable by any other 
language, but owing to the patternised form of 
life enjoined by the smrtisy the scope of life depicted 
in the Kavyas became so narrow and limited. The 
honest life formulated in the codes of duties, fixed 
once and for all, cannot be the fit atmosphere for the 
free development of poetic art. Freedom of love to 
some extent has to be tolerated in society »«tnd boys 
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and girls have to remain unmarried up to an adult 
age in order that love episodes may be possible. Where 
the girls are married before they attain their puberty 
and when such marriages are arranged by their 
* relations and when other forms of non-marital love 
are not recognised, the sphere of love poetry naturally 
becomes very limited. One has to find some instances 
of illicit love in royal spheres or one has to 
deal with heavenly nymphs or carry on with the tales 
of the Rdmayana or the Mahdbhdrata. 

Taking sex-love by way of illustration, we find 
that the Kdraasutra, written probably towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, says {1.53.) that sex 
behaviour to girls of lower caste, who are not untouch¬ 
ables, to prostitutes and to widows prepared to marry 
again, is neither recommended nor prohibited. It 
is only for pleasure.^ The institution of prostitution 
of higher or lower orders was allowed in society 
without much objection. Thus when Carudatta in 
Mrcchakatika was challenged that how being an 
honourable man he had kept a prostitute though he 
had his wife, he says, ^^yauvanamvdtrdpardddham na 
cdritranC\ “It is only the fault of my youth and not 
of my character”. In the Tdjnavalkya also we 
find in the Vyavahdra-adhydyaJ Chap. 24, that primary 
and secondary sex behaviour was only prohibited in 
relation to married women, girls of higher castes 
and also other girls against their wish. There was 
thus a fair amount of latitude for free love and a 
study of the Kuttammatam shows that even prostitutes 
were sometimes smitten with love though it is their 
profession to attract young people and deplete them of 
their riches. The fact that the transgression of young 

1 avaraearpSsu aniravasitasu vt^su punarbhufu ea na Hffa na praH 
fiddha^ snkharduilvat. 
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girls with regard to the secondary sex acts such as 
kissing, embracing and the like by other young men 
was treated very lightly, is realised by reference to 
Tdjnavalkya and Mitdksard?- Again, it seems from 
Ydjfiavalkya {Acdrddhydya — Vivdhaprakarana) thdt' 

transgression of married women unless it bore fruit, was 
treated veiy lightly. Thus Yajnavalkya (1.3.72j says, 
vyabhicdrdd rtau mddkih, i.e.^ in the case of trans¬ 
gression the woman is purified by the next menstrua¬ 
tion. The fact also that there were so many kinds 
of marriages and particularly the existence of a 
gdndharva marriage shows that life was much freer 
maniacs” ancient times than in later days. As the rigours 
Is ou” of the Smrti advanced with time and tried to stifle 
ihrough*^?he social bchaviour and as social customs became 
mfluencc^of j^orc and more puritanic and these again reacted upon 
laws. the writers of the Smrti and influence them gradually 
to tighten their noose more and more, the current of 
social life became gradually more and more stagnant 
and unfit for free literary productions. 

This also explains why the poets so often took the 
theme of their subject from older Kavyas and Puranic 
legends. In itself there may be nothing wrong in 
taking themes from older legends, provided the poet 
could rejuvenate the legend with the spirit of his own 
times. Shakespeare also drew from the legends of 
Plutarch and other older writers. But though 
the general scheme of the story is the same, yet the 


1 iomafi saucarfi daddvdsam gandharvaica subharp giram | 
pavakah saroa-medhyatvarp medhyd vaiyofito hyatafy |i 

YSjSavalkya. I. 3. 71. 

somagandkarvmahnayali strirbkuktvd yathakramaip tdsdm sauca- 
madkura-vacMa-sananudfffatodni dattavanlak tasmdt strijK^ sarvatra 
spartdlihganddim medhydff hiddhd^ smfidfi || 


—^MitHkiarS, I. S. ^l* 
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characters have become living because Shakespeare lived 
through these characters in his own imagination and 
his sparkling genius took the materials of his own life 
from the social surroundings about him which became 
’ rekindled by his emotion and imagination and it 
was this burning colour of the characters, lived through 
in the mind of the poet, that was displayed. in his 
dramatic creations. In the case of the Indian poets, 
the legend was drawn from older Kavya or Puranic 
myths but the poet himself had but little life to 
infuse in the story (because in the social surroundings 
in which he lived, mind was not free to move) lest he 
might produce any shock on the minds of his readers 
who used to live a patternised life. The force of this 
remark will be easily appreciated if we remember 
that Sanskrit poets who deal with illicit love seldom 
make it the central theme of any big Kavya and 
they utilised the little affairs of illicit love only in draw¬ 
ing little pictures. The writers of Alamkara tell us that 
wherever such illicit love is described and howsoever 
beautifully may it be done, it must be taken as 
rasdbhasa^ i.e., semblance of literary aesthetic emotion 
and not real rasa or real aesthetic amorous sentiments. 

(^A poet like Kalidasa made a successful venture in 
Abhijmna-sakimiala, where though the love was not 
illicit yet it was going to shock the mind of his audience. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe, he had to take 
his heroine as the daughter of a Ksatlriya and a 
heavenly nymph and as Dusyanta was going to repress 
his emotion because it had no sanction of society—he 
was at once reminded of the fact that his mind was so 
much saturated with the proper discipline of the Vedic 
life that he could trust his passion as directing him 
to proper action. This very passage has been quoted 
by Kumarila in defence of actions that may be done 
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even without the sanction of the smtm in accordance 
with the customary behaviour of those whose minds 
are saturated with Vedic ideas through generations of 
loyal obedience to older customs. This also explains 
Manu’s injunction of sadacara as being one of the' 
determinants of conduct. / 

Gandharva Kalidasa also arranged the gandharva marriage 
I^e"pS)ab- which was already becoming out of date at the time, 
in KsudSs however in his mind the instinct of compunc- 

timc. (jf ^ vvhose mind is surcharged with senti¬ 

ments of loyalty to the Smrti-sdstras for staging such 
a romance which was not customary at the time. He 
therefore introduces a curse of ancient times through the 
fiery wrath of Durvasa, creating a tragic episode which 
he really could not bridge except by the very unreal 
staging of a drama by making the king travel to heaven 
and kill demons there and meet Sakuntala in the 
heavenly hermitage of Marica. For such a king who 
can travel to heaven and kill demons there, one is 
prepared to give any license. But Kalidasa did not 
realise how unreal was this part of the drama when 
taken along the natural and normal environment of the 
first part. Of course Kalid^a never hesitated to be 
unreal in his dramatic treatment. Sakuntala’s familia¬ 
rity with nature in the poetic fancy that nature also 
loved her is expressed in a technique which is wholly 
unreal, viz-i that of making the trees offer ornaments 
for Sakuntala. ) 
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Rabindranath in his criticism of the drama 
has interpreted it as embodying the conception of 
Kalidasa that mere carnal love has a natural curse 
with it, unless it is chastened by self-mortification 
and tapasyd. I would supplement it with a further 
additional idea that this was probably Kalidasa’s view 
in the case of such weddings as are to produce great 
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sons like Bharata and Karttikeya. He is not loyal to 
this view either in Vikramorvaii or in Mdlavikd- 
gnimitra. In Sakuntald, however, it may rightly be 
argued that the conception had taken place through 
•passionate love and Sakuntala was in fairly advanced 
state of pregnancy when she was repulsed from 
Dusyanta’s court. It may further be added that there 
was no wilful self-mortification and attempt to rouse 
purity through a sense of value for a great love, as was 
the case of Parvati’s tapasyd in Kumdrasambhava, 
for Sakuntala lived with her mother in heaven and was 
naturally pining through sorrow of separation from 
Dusyanta and wearing garment for lonely ladies as 
prescribed by the l^astras. Strictly speaking there 
was no lapasyd for love; it was merely a suffering for 
separation and as such we cannot apply the norm of 
Kumdrasambhava to the drama ^akuniald. From this 
standpoint Rabindranath’s view cannot be strictly 
justified. For suffering through mere separation may 
chasten the mind and improve the sterner qualities of 
love, but it cannot fully affect the nature of the original 
worth and such occasions of suffering may arise even in 
normal circumstances. We cannot also hold that 
Kalidasa believed that suffering through separation 
chastens love, for we do not find it in the case of 
VikramorvaH and the Meghaduta. It seems therefore 
more pertinent to hold that the veil of unreality of a 
heavenly journey and meeting the son there were 
conceived as improvements on the Mahdbhdraia story 
because the gdndharva form of marriage had become 
obsolete and to make the issue of such a wedlock 
a great emperor like Bharata might not have pleased 
Kalidasa’s audience.^ 

The unreality of Vikramorvaii is so patent that it 
needs no stressing. In the Raghuvamh also there 
O.P. ISO—F 
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are many episodes which are wholly of a mythical 
nature. Why did this happen even with a genius like 
Kalidasa? Our simple answer is that life had begun 
to be patternised even at the time of Kalidasa. People 
would swallow anything that was mythical and that was < 
the only place in which there was some latitude for 
depicting emotions. The normal life had begun to be 
undramatic and uneventful. Anything beyond the 
normal would have been resented as not contributing to 
good taste. But l^udraka who flourished centuries 
before Kalidasa, did not feel any compunction in 
making the love of a courtesan the chief theme of 
his drama. There, for the first and the last time, 
we find a drama which is surcharged with the 
normal realities of life. 

But the Sanskrit poets being thwarted in dealing 
with free passionate love as the chief theme of a glorious 
Kavya gave indulgence to the repressed sex-motives in 
gross descriptions of physical beauty and purely carnal 
side of love both in long-drawn Kavyas and also in 
lyrics. It is for this reason that the genius of Sanskrit 
writers in their realism of life has found a much 
better expression in small pictures of lyric poems than 
in long-drawn epics. The repressed motive probably 
also explains why we so often find carnal and gross 
aspects of human love so passionately portrayed. 

I do not for a moment entertain the idea that 
Sanskrit poets as a rule had a puritanic temperament 
or suffered from any sense of prudery. They 
regarded amorous sentiment to be the first and most 
important of all rasas. Indeed, there have been 
writers on Alamkara who had held the amorous 
sentiment to be the only sentiment to be portrayed. 
But the patternised form of society and the unreal 
ways of living where every action of life con- 
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trolled by the artificial injunction of the smrti which 
always attempted to shape the mould of a progressive 
society according to the pattern and model of a society 
which had long ceased to exist in its natural environ- 
* ments and which was merely a dream or imagination, 
hampered the poet’s fancy to such an extent that it 
could seldom give a realistic setting to the creation of 
his muse. We may add to it the fact that Sanskrit 
poetry grew almost in complete isolation from any 
other literature of other countries. The great poetry of 
Rabindranath could not have been created if he were 
imprisoned only in the Sanskritic tradition. The 
society of the world and the poetry of the world in all 
ages are now in our midst. We can therefore be almost 
as elastic as we like, though it must be admitted that 
we cannot stage all our ideas in the present social 
environment of this country. Here again, we live in a 
time when there are different strata of society stand¬ 
ing side by side. The present society has unfurled its 
wings towards future progress and in such a transi¬ 
tional stage, the actual process of becoming and the 
various stages of growth are lying one within the other. 
This may be well illustrated if we take the case of men 
and women living in the so-called polished and polite 
society of Chowringhee and the people living in the 
distant villages of Bengal. We have now in our midst an 
immense number of societies having entirely different 
ideals and perspectives. There must have been some 
difference between people living in court atmosphere 
and people living in hermitages far away from the town 
such that the latter could hardly tolerate the former as 
is well-expressed in the words of Sarhgarava and Sarad- 
vata. But on the whole there was a much greater 
uniformity of society where all people followed the law 
pf Smrti, 
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In conclusion I wish to suggest that the cause of the 
artificiality and unreality of the life depicted in the 
Kavyas is due to two facts: one, the gradual depletion 
of life from society due to the rigour of the Smrti and 
absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, ’ 
and the other, the conservatism for which whatever 
foreign life was known to India could not in any way 
influence the character and perspective of the Indians. 

In this connection it is not out of place to mention 
that the world of poetry was regarded as a new creation 
different from the world of Nature. The purpose of 
poetry is to give aesthetic enjoyment and not to give a 
replica of the hard struggles of life, miseries and 
sufferings. But I have reasons to think that this does 
not imply that poetry should be divested from life but 
it merely shows the spiritual nature of art which even 
through the depicting of sorrows and sufferings produces 
aesthetic pleasure. The object of poetry is mainly 
to rouse our sentiments of joy and everything else 
is to become its vehicle. This alone distinguishes 
the material world from the world of art. Thus 
Mammata says that the world of Nature is uniform 
as it is produced by the power of destiny and is 
dependent upon the material atoms, energy and the 
accessory causes and is of the nature of pleasure, 
pain and delusion, whereas the world of words is 
a direct production of the poetic Muse and is through 
and through interpenetrated with aesthetic joy. It 
is also thought that poetry must carry with it the 
delineation of an ideal or ideals not communicated by 
way of authorisation, injunction or friendly advice, but 
by rousing our sympathy and interest, our joy and love 
for them. It was therefore committed to the produc¬ 
tion of something that would not in any way be shock¬ 
ing to the sense of the good as conceived by the people. 
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But the relieving feature of the Sanskrit Kavyas, 
in spite of the conventional themes, subjects and 
ways of description, is to be found in the fact that 
most of the legends drawn from the Puranas or the 
older Kavyas, were often such that the people 
were familiar with them and were used normally and 
habitually to take interest in the heroes and heroines 
which were pretty well-known. People did not also 
miss naturalness and reality because they thought that 
in literature they were entering into a new world, 
which was bound to be different from the world of 
Nature they knew. The majesty and the grandeur 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of word- 
music, the rise and fall of the rhythm rolling in waves, 
the elasticity of meaning and the conventional atmos¬ 
phere that appear in it have always made it charming 
to those for whom it was written. The unreality and 
conventionality appear only to a modern mind looking 
at it with modern perspectives. The wealth of 
imagery, the vividness of description of natural scenes, 
the underlying suggestiveness of higher ideals and the 
introduction of imposing personalities often lend great 
charm to Sanskrit poetry. 

The atmosphere of artistic creation as displayed in 
a Sanskrit play, as distinguished from the atmosphere 
ofordinary reality has well been described by Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtj^a-Sutra. 
Thus, Abhinavagupta says that the constitutive words 
of a Kavya produce in the mind of the proper reader 
something novel, something that is over and above 
the meaning of the poem. After the actual meaning of 
words is comprehended there is an intuition by virtue of 
which the spatio-temporal relation of particularity that 
is associated with all material events disappears and a 
state of universalisation is attained. When in the play of 
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Sakuntald king Dusyanta appeared on a chariot following 
a deer for piercing it with his arrows, the deer was 
running in advance, turning backward its neck from time 
to time to look at the chariot following it and expecting 
a stroke of the arrow at every moment, and drawing its 
hind legs towards the front, twisting the back muscles 
and rushing forth with open mouth dropping on the way 
the half-chewed grass, we have a scene of fear; but our 
mind does not refer it to the deer of any particular time 
or place or to the particular king who was hunting the 
deer, and we have no idea of any fear as being of any 
particular kind or belonging to a particularly localised 
animal. The absence of this particularity is manifested 
in the fact that we have no feeling of sorrow or anxiety 
associated with it. It is because this fear arises in a 
special manner in which it is divested of all association 
of particularity that it does not get mixed up with any of 
our personal psychological feelings. For this reason the 
aesthetic experience produced by literature, the senti¬ 
ment that is realised through delineation in art, is 
devoid of any association with any particular time, 
place or person. For this reason the aesthetic represen¬ 
tation of fear or any other emotion is entirely different 
from any real psychological sentiment. And therefore, 
it is devoid of the ordinary associates that accompany 
any real psychological sentiment that is felt personally 
as belonging to a real person in a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Abhinava says that in such a fear 
the self is neither absolutely hidden nor illuminated in 
its individual personal character {tathavidhe hi bhaye 
ndtyantamatmd tiraskrto na vUesatah ullikhitah). The 
artistic creation and representation then appear in an 
atmosphere of light and darkness, shadow and illumina¬ 
tion in which the reference to the real person and the 
real time and place is dropped, As when we4nfer the 
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existence of fire from smoke we do not make any 
reference to any special fire or any special smoke, 
so here also the aesthetic sentiment has no localised 
aspect. When through the gestures of the players 
different sentiments are aroused in the minds of the 
observers, then the representation so intuited is 
divested of the spatio-temporal relations. 

In the external world things exist in an inter-related 
manner and the negation of some of these relations 
imply also a negation of the other relations. For this 
reason when the mind becomes unrelated to the spatio- 
temporal relations and the actual personalities then the 
sentiment that is roused is divested of personalities and 
the actual conditions and the importance is felt of the 
roused sentiment alone. 

There is in our unconscious mind an instinctive 
attraction for different kinds of enjoyment as well as sub¬ 
conscious or unconscious impressions of various kinds 
of satisfactions. When aesthetic sentiments as disso¬ 
ciated from their actual environments of the original 
are roused in the mind, these become affiliated to or 
reconciled to the relevant root-impressions or instincts 
and that transforms the presentation into a real emotion 
though they are divested from the actual surroundings 
of the original. It is because the aesthetic emotion is 
roused by mutual affiliation of the representation and the 
in-lying dormant root-passions which are common to all 
that there can be a communion of aesthetic sentiments 
among observers, which is the ultimate message of art- 
communication (ata eva sarva-samdjikanamekaghana^ 
tayaiva pratipatteh sutardm rasa-pariposdya sarve^dm 
anddi-vdsand-citrikrta-cetasdm vdsandsarnvddai ). 

We thus see that universalisation is of two kinds. 
On the one hand, there is the universalisation of the 
representation consisting of the depletion from it of the 
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actual conditions of the environment and the actual 
personalities. On the other hand, there is another kind 
of universalisation with reference to its enjoyment. 
The enjoyment is more or less of the same type for all 
qualified observers and readers. All persons ha\fc the 
same type of dormant passions in them and it is by 
being affiliated with those dormant passions that the 
aesthetic emotions bloom forth. For this reason in the 
case of all qualified observers and readers the aesthetic 
emotion enjoyed is more or less of the same type 
though there may be individual differences of taste on 
account of the existence of specific differences in the 
dormant passions and the nature of representations. 
In any case, where such aesthetic emotion is not 
bound with any ties and conditions of the actual world 
it is free and spontaneous and it is not trammelled or 
polluted by any alien feelings. The aesthetic quality 
called camatkdra manifests itself firstly, as an aesthetic 
consciousness of beauty, and secondly, as the aesthetic 
delight, and thirdly, as nervous exhilaration. 

Abhinava is unable to define the actual mental 
status of aesthetic experience. It may be called 
an intuition, a positive aesthetic state, imagina¬ 
tion, memory or a mere illumination (sa ca 
sdksatkdra-svabhdvo mdnasd-dhyavasdyo vd samkalpo 

vd smrtirvd tathdtvena sphurmn-astu . 

. api tu pratibhdnd-para-paryydyd sdksdikdra- 

svabhdveyam). Our ordinary experiences are bound 
with spatio-temporal environments and conditions. 
In literature there cannot be such obstacles. When 
without any obstruction the rooted passions bubble 
forth as aesthetic emotion we have the emotion of lite¬ 
rature. At the time of knowing ordinary objects we 
have the objects as actually transcending our knowledge 
which have an objective reality and which^cannot be 
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caught within the meshes of knowledge. When I see 
a tree standing before me I can only see certain colour? 
spatially, distributed before me but the actual tree itself 
is beyond that knowledge of colour. Being connected 
with an object which exists transcending my colour- 
perception and which cannot be exhausted within that 
colour-perception, our knowledge cannot stand by itself 
without that object. For this reason perceptual ex¬ 
perience cannot wholly discover for us the object. So 
in our inner perception of pleasure or pain there is the 
ego 'within us which is unknown in itself and is known 
only so far as it is related to the emotions through 
which we live. For this reason here also there is the 
unknown element, the ego, which is not directly 
known. Our experiences of pleasure and pain being 
integrally related to it, we have always an undiscovered 
element in the experience of ordinary pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure and pain, therefore, cannot reveal them¬ 
selves to us in their entire reality or totality. Thus, 
both our inner experiences of pleasure and pain and our 
objective experience of things being always related to 
something beyond them cannot reveal themselves in 
their fulness. Our knowledge thus being incomplete in 
itself runs forth and tries to express itself through 
hundreds of relations. . For this reason our ordinary 
experience is always relative and incomplete. Here our 
knowledge cannot show itself in its wholeness and self- 
complete absolute totality. Our knowledge is always 
related to an external object the nature of which 
is unknown to us. Yet it is on the basis of that 
unknown entity that knowledge manifests itself. It 
is therefore naturally incomplete. It can only express 
itself in and through a manifold of relations. 
But the aesthetic revelation is manifested without 
involving the actual object within its constituent 
O.P. ISO—G 
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content. It is, therefore, wholly unrelated to any loca¬ 
lised object or subject. The aesthetic revelation is thus 
quite untrammelled by any objective tie. 

I do not wish to enter any further into the 
recondite analysis of the aesthetic emotion as gjven 
by the great critic of literature, Abhinavagupta. 
But what I wish to urge is that the writers of Indian 
drama had not on the one hand the environment consis¬ 
ting of a social life that was progressive and free 
where concussions of diverse characters could impress 
their nature on them and on the other hand they 
regarded that the main importance of literature 
was not the actuality and concreteness of real life 
but they thought that the purpose of literature was 
the creation of an idealised atmosphere of idealised 
emotions divested from all associations of concrete actual 
and objective reality. Thus, Dr. De says: “Sanskrit 
drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
poetry which was conducive to idealistic creation at the 
expense of action and characterisation, but which in 
lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was dramatic 
in it.” 

; According to the Sanskrit rhetoricians, Kavya is 
divided into two classes —drsya and kavya, i.e., what can 
be seen and what can be heard. Neither the Sanskrit 
rhetoricians nor the poets made any essential distinc¬ 
tion between Kavya and drama, because the object of 
them both is to create aesthetic emotion by rousing 
the dormant passions through the aesthetic representa¬ 
tion or the art-communication. Our modern concep¬ 
tion that drama should show the repercussions of 
human mind through a conflict of action and re-action 
in actual life cannot be applied in judging the Indian 
dramas. • The supreme creator of the world. Brahman, 
produces the world out of Him as the represeqfation of 
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magical hallucination which has order and uniformity 
as well as unchangeable systems of relations, but 
which is all the same a mirage or maya and is relatively 
temporary. The poet also moves his magic wan d 
and drawing upon the materials of the world, weaves 
a new creation wMch possesses its own law but which 
is free from any spatio-temporal bondage of particularity 
in the objective world. It becomes spread][out in our 
aesthetic consciousness where the aesthetic delight 
may show itself without being under the limitation 
of the objective world and the ordinary concerns and 
interests of the subjective mind. Yet there are some 
dramas at least like the Mrcchakatika and the 
Mudraraksasa which satisfy our modern standards of 
judgment about drama. 

Consistent with the view that drama was not behSd the* 
regarded by the Sanskrit poets as a composition in 
which the conflict of action and re-action and the 

dramas. 

struggle of passions are to be delineated, the Sanskrit 
poets as a rule abstained from showing any violent 
action or shocking scenes or shameful episodes or 
gross demonstration of passion or anything revolting 
in general on the stage. They had a sense of perfect 
decorum and decency so that the total effect intended 
by the drama might not in any way be vitiated. Con¬ 
sonant with this attitude and with the general optimism 
of Indian thought and philosophy that the world- 
process ultimately tends to beatitude and happiness 
whatsoever pains and sufferings there may be in the 
-way—^that Indian drama as a rule does not end 
tragically; and to complete the effect we have often a 
benedictory verse to start with or a verse of adoration, 
and a general benediction for all in the end so that 
the present effect of the drama may leave a lasting 
impression on tho mind. Indian culture as a rule 
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does not believe that the world is disorderly and that 
accidents and chance-occurrences may frustrate good 
life and good intentions, or that the storms and stress 
of material events are purposeless and not inter-related 
with the moral life of man. On the other hand, the 
dominant philosophical belief is that the whole 
material world is integrally connected with the destiny 
of man and that its final purpose is the fulfilment of 
the moral development of man./ Even the rigorous 
Smrtiidstra which is always anxious to note our 
transgressions has always its provisions for the expiation 
of our sins. No sins or transgressions can be strong 
enough to stick to a man; it niay be removed either by 
expiation or by sufferings. Freedom and happiness 
arc the birth-right of all men. The rigorous life 
imposed upon an ascetic is intended to bring such 
beatitude and happiness as may be eternal. 
Consonant with such a view the ideal of art should be 
not one of laying emphasis on the changeful and 
accidental occurrences but on the law and harmony 
of justice and goodness and ultimate happiness. When 
we read the dramas of Shakespeare and witness the 
sufferings of King Lear and of Desdemona or of Hamlet, 
we feel a different philosophy. We are led to think 
that the world is an effect of chaotic distribution and 
redistribution of energy, that accidents and chance 
occurrences are the final determinants of events and the 
principle of the moral government of the world is only 
a pious fiction. But Indian culture as a rule being 
committed to the principle of the moral fulfilment of 
man’s values as being ultimate does seldom allow 
the poets and artists to leave the destiny of the world 
to any chance occurrence. Chance occurrences and 
accidents do indeed occur and when th« whole is 
not within our perspective they may seem to rule 
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the world. But this is entirely contrary to Indian 
outlook. Granting that in our partial perspective this 
may appear to be true, yet not being reflective of the 
.whole it is ugly, unreal and untrue and as such it is 
not worthy of being manifested through art, for the 
final appeal of art lies in a region where beauty, 
goodness and truth unite. The genuine art is supposed 
to rouse our sattva quality. It is these sattva qualities 
which in their tripartite aspects are the final source 
from which truth, goodness and beauty spring. 
According to the Hindu theory of Art, there cannot 
be any impure aesthetic delight and ail aesthetic 
delight beautifies and purifies our soul. It is for this 
reason that even when the drama has a tragic end the 
effect of the tragic end is softened and mellowed by other 
episodes. Thus in the Uttaracarita the pivot of the 
drama is the desertion of Sita. But the effect of this 
desertion is more than mollified by the episode of the 
third act in which Rama’s passionate love for Sita is so 
excellently portrayed and by the happy manner in 
which the drama ends. 

CWe may regard the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana 
as the earliest specimens of great works written in the 
kdvya style. Though the Mahdbhdrata underwent 
probably more than one recension and though there 
have been many interpolations of stories and episodes 
yet it was probably substantially in a well-formed 
condition even before the Christian era. ■ I have 
elsewhere tried to prove that the Bhagavadgita was 
much earlier as a specimen of the Vdkovdkya literature 
which was integrated in the Mahdbhdrata as a whole. 
(It is of interest to note that the whole tone of the 
Mahdbhdrata is in harmony with that of the Gita, The 
Mahdbhdrata is not called a kdvyay it is called an itihdsa 
and judged by the standard of a kdvya it is unwieldy, 
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massive and diffuse. It does not also follow any of 
the canons prescribed for a mahakavya by later 
rhetoricians. But it is thoroughly dramatic in its 
nature, its personages often appear with real character * 
and the conflict of actions and re-actions, of passions 
against passions, of ideals and thoughts of diverse 
nature come into constant conflict and dissolve 
themselves into a flow of beneficent harmony. It is a 
criticism of life, manners and customs and of 
changing ideals. It is free, definite and decisive and 
the entire life of ancient India is reflected in it as in a 
mirror. It contains no doubt descriptions of Nature, 
it abounds also in passages of love, but its real 
emphasis is one of life and character and the conflict of 
different cultures and ideals and it shows a state of 
society which is trying to feel its course through a 
chaotic conflict of different types of ideas and customs 
that mark the character of a society in a state of 
transition. Various stereotyped ideals of old are 
discussed here and dug to the roots as it were for 
discovering in and through them a certain fundamental 
principle which could be the basis of all morality and 
society. The scheme of the Varndsrama-dharma was 
still there and people were required to do their duties 
in accordance with their own varnas. To do good 
to others is regarded in the Mahahharata as the solid 
foundation of duty. Even truth had its basis in it. 
But still in the cause of one’s duty and for the cause 
of right’and justice the Ksattriya was always bound 
to fight without attaching any personal interest in the 
ffnits of his actions.' 

, These and similar other principles as well as moral 
stories and episodes are appended with the main story 
of the Mahabhdrata and thus it is a great store-house 
which holds within it at least implicitly a large part 
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of ancient Indian culture and history of thoughts. The 
style of the whole is easy and flowing and there is seldom 
any attempt at pedantry or undue ornamentation. The 
style of the Ramajyana, however, is much more 
delightful and it reveals genuine poetry of the first 
order. It is for this reason that the Rdmdyam has 
always been looked upon as unapproachable model not 
only by lesser poets but also by poets like KMidasa 
and Bhavabhuti. - 

Bhamaha and other writers think, however, that ttjc essence 

of Kivya as 

the essential condition that contributes to the charm the height- 


of alamkdra and kdvya as well is atiiayokti or the sion of 
over-statement of the actual facts. This over-statement 
does not only mean exaggeration but a new way of 
approach to things, a heightening of value which 
also constitutes the essence of vakrokti. In what¬ 
ever way one may heighten the value of that which 
was a mere fact of Nature it would contribute to poetry^ 

In every type of poetry, even in svabhdvokti, the poet 
has to re-live within him the facts of Nature or the 
ordinary experiences of life and it is by such an inner 
enjoyment of the situation that the poet can contribute 
a part of his own inner enjoyment and spiritual pers¬ 
pective to the experiences themselves.^ Mere state¬ 
ment of facts in which there is no sign that the 
poet lived through it cannot make literature. “The 
sun has set, the birds are going to their nests” 

—are mere informations. They do not constitute 
kdvya.^ Thus the so-called alamkdras are often but 


1 saifd sarmioa vakroktiramydrlho vihhdoyate I 
yatiw'sydifi kavind kdrya^ ko'latfJtdro'nayd vind || 

—Bh&maha, II. 85. 

2 gato'stamarko bhdHndtaydnti vds^ pakfi^ I 
itytvttmddi kun kdvyatp vatttdmtndin pracakfate || 

—'BhSmaha, II. 87. 
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the signs which show that the poet has re-lived 
through his ordinary experiences with his aesthetic 
functions and has thus created art. An over-emphasis 
of them, however, or a wilful effort at pedantry which 
does not contribute to beauty is indeed a fault. But 
in a poet like Bana we find the oriental grandeur 
of decoration which, though majestic and pompous, is 
nevertheless charming. 


Social Background of Literature 


The choice 
of subjects. 


Literature 
and life. 


( If we take a review of the subject matter of the 
various kavyas and dramas, we find that the plots 
are mostly derived from the Mahdhharata, the Rdmd- 
yana and sometimes from some of the Puranas, some¬ 
times from the stories of great kings, or religious and 
martial heroes, or sometimes from floating stories or from 
the great story-book of Gunadhya and its adaptations, 
and sometimes from the traditional episodes about kings 
and sometimes also from stories invented by the poet 
himself. But as wc move forward through the 
centuries, when the freedom of thought and views and 
ideas became gradually more and more curbed, the choice 
of subjects on the part of the poets became almost wholly 
limited to the stories of the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
hhdrata. yThis would be evident to anyone who will read 
the history of Sanskrit literature as presented here 
together with editorial comments at the end of the book. 

Works of literature are not mere plays of imagina¬ 
tion or of solitary caprices of the brain, but they may 
be said to be transcripts of contemporary manners or as 
representing types of certain kinds of mind. It is some¬ 
times held that from the works of literature one might 
form a picture of the modes of human feelings and 
thoughts through the progressive march of 4iistory. 
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Maraniata in his Kavyaprakasa says that kavya produces 
fame, one can know from it the manners and customs of 
the age and that it produces immediate artistic 
satisfaction of a transcendent order both for the reader 
and for the writer and it is also instructive by the 
presentation of great ideals in a sweet and captivating 
manner like that of one’s lady love. 

We can understand the history of literature of 
any country only by regarding it as being merely a 
product, a flower as it were, of the entire history 
rising upwards towards the sun like a gigantic tree 
with outspreading branches. It may be difficult to 
follow the tree from branch to branch and from leaf 
to leaf, but the tree has left its mark, the type to 
which it belongs, in its flowers. One can classify 
the histories of the various people by comparing the 
essential characteristics of the literature as much 
as one can classify the trees through the flowers. It is 
indeed true that an individual poet, though he may 
belong to his age, may have his own peculiarity of 
temperament and interest by which he may somewhat 
transcend the age. But such transcendence cannot 
altogether change the character of his mind which is 

a product of his society. History 

Genuine history does not consist of the wars and and life, 
battles that are fought, the accession and deposition 
of kings; so if we judge of literature, it is not mere 
mythology or language or dogmas or creeds which may 
be discovered from certain documents that constitute 
literature, but it is the men that have created it. The 
general characteristics of an age can also become vivid 
if we can portray before our mind the individual men. 
Everything exists only through the individuals and we 
must become acquainted with the typical individual. We 
may discover the sources of dogmas, classify the poems, 

O.P. 150—H 
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realise the political constitution of the country or 
analyse the language in accordance with the linguistic 
principles and so far clear the ground. But genuine 
history is brought to light only when the historian 
discovers and portrays across the lapse of centuries the 
living men as to how they worked, how they felt, how 
they are hemmed in by their customs, so that we may 
feel that we hear their voice, see their gestures, postures 
and features, their dress and garment, just as wc can do 
of friends whom we have visited in the morning or seen 
in the street. 

If wc want to study a modern French poet 
like Alfred de Mussel, or Victor Hugo, we may 
imagine him, as Taine says, “in his black coat and 
gloves, welcomed by the ladies and making every 
evening his fifty bows and his score of hon~mots 
in society, reading the papers in the morning, 
lodging as a rule on the second floor; not over¬ 
gay because he has nerves and specially because 
in this dense democracy where we choke one another, 
the discredit of the dignities of office has exaggerated 
his pretensions while increasing his importance and 
because the refinement of his feelings in general 
disposes him somewhat to believe himself a deity.” 
Then again, if we take a poet like Racine of the 17th 
century, we can imagine him to be elegant, courtier¬ 
like, a fine speaker, with a majestic wig and ribbon- 
shoes, both Royalist and a Christian, clever at enter¬ 
taining a prince, very respectful to the great, always 
knowing his place, assiduous and reserved, at Marly 
as at Versailles, among the regular pleasures of a 
polished society, brimming with salutations, graces, 
airs and fopperies of the Lords, who rose early in the 
morning to obtain the promise of being appointed to 
some office, in case of the death of the present holder, 
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and among charming ladies who can count their 
genealogies on the fingers in order to obtain the right 
of sitting at a particular place in the court. So also 
when we read a Greek tragedy we must be able to 
imagine of well-formed beautiful figures living half- 
naked in the gymnasia or in the public squares under 
the most enchanting panorama of views; nimble and 
strong, conversing, discussing, voting, yet lazy and 
temperate, waited on by slaves so as to give them 
leisure to cultivate their understanding and exercise 
their limbs and with no desire beyond attending to 
what is beautiful. We can get a picture of such 
a Greek life from thirty chosen passages of Plato and 
Aristophanes much better than we can get from a 
dozen of well-written histories. 

If we wish to picture before our mind the life of a city 
beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having a 
house beside a lake with a garden beside it, having many 
rooms for his works, for meeting people, for sleep and 
for bath—a house divided into an external and internal 
part, the internal part for the ladies. His bed is 
covered with a white sheet made fragrant with incense, 
pillowed on both sides, the head and the feet, and 
very soft in the middle, with a seat for an idol or image 
of a deity at the head-side of the bed, a small table 
with four legs of the same height as the bed on which 
there are flower-garlands, sandal-paste, a little wax 
in a vessel, a little fragrant fan, spices; there is 
a spitoon on the ground, the ‘Vina’ is hanging on 
a peg in the wall; there is a number of pictures 
hanging in proper positions in the wall, articles for 
painting on a table, some books of poems and some gar¬ 
lands. The seats in the room are covered with beauti¬ 
ful covers; outside in the verandah there are probably 
birds in a cage and arrangements of diverse sports in 
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the yard, a swing hanging in a" shady place; and an 
elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his 
morning ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other 
religious duties, besmears himself faintly with sandal- 
paste and wears clothes fragrant with the smoke of 
aguru, wears a garland on his hair, slightly paints 
his lips with red, chews betel leaves, and looking at his 
face at a mirror, will go out to perform his daily 
duties. He takes his bath everyday, cleanses his body 
with perfumes, gets himself massaged, sometimes 
takes vapour-baths, shaves generally every three days, 
takes his meals in the middle of the day, in the 
afternoon and also in the night; after meals he would 
cither play or go to sleep and in the evenings go out 
to the clubs for sport. The early part of the night 
may be spent in music and the night in love-making of 
diverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to them. 
He arranges festivities on the occasions of worship of 
particular gods; in the clubs he talks about literature 
in small groups, he sits together and drinks, goes out 
to gardens and indulges in sports. On festive occasions 
in the temple of Sarasvati dramatic performances are 
held and actors and dancers from different temples 
come and meet together for the performance. Guests 
arc received and well attended to. The clubs were 
generally located in the houses of courtesans or in 
special houses or in the houses of some members of the 
club. These clubs were often encouraged by the kings 
and in such places men more or less of the same age, 
intelligence, character and riches, met and spent their 
time in mutual conversation or conversation with 
courtesans. There they discussed literature, or prac¬ 
tised dramatic art, dancing, singing, etc. They would 
often drink wines at each other’s houses. 
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RajaSekhara describes the daily life of a poet. He poet after* 
rises in the morning, performs his morning duties 
including religious practices. Then sitting at leisure 
in his study-room, he studies books relevant to poetry 
for about three hours and for about another three hours 
he engages himself in writing poetry. Towards midday, 
he takes his bath and meals, after which he again 
engages himself in literary conversations and literary 
work. In the afternoon, in association with chosen 
friends he criticises the work done in the morning. 

When a person writes something under the inspiration 
of emotion he cannot always be critical. It is there¬ 
fore desirable that he should criticise his own work and 
try to better the composition in association with chosen 
friends. He then re-writes the work. He sleeps 
for six hours and in the early hours of the morning 
he reviews the work of the previous day. There are, 
however, poets who have no restrictions of time and 
are always engaged in writing poetry. Such poets 
have no limitations of time as those engaged in services 
of some kind or other. Well-placed women such as 
princesses, daughters of high officials and courtesans as 
well as the wives of gay people became often highly 
learned and also poets. 

It is the business of the king to establish an Early 
assembly of poets. When the king himself is a poet, 
he would often make assembly halls for the poets 
where all learned people assemble as well as musicians, 
actors, dancers and singers. The kings V^udeva, 
Satavahana, l^udraka, probably all had established such 
academies. It is for this reason that in the capitals 
of great kings learning had so often flourished. Thus, 

Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Sura, Bharavi, 

Bhattara Harichandra and Candragupta flourished in 
Ujjayini. So also Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pihgala, 
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Vyadi, Vararuci, Patanjali and others flourished in 
Pataliputra.^ 

We know from Arthasdstra that all kinds of 
teaching of fine arts and literature were encouraged 
by the Mauryyas and that teachers of rtjusiic,, dancing, 
acting, etc., were maintained out of the provincial 
revenue. The kings held in their courts from time to 
time great exhibitions of poets and scholars, where they 
wrangled with one another and vied for victory in 
literary contests. There were often Poet Laureates 
attached to the king’s court, l^riharsa says that in the 
court of Jayacandra a seat was reserved for him and he 
was offered two betel-leaves as a mark of honour. 

Let us look at the autobiography of Bana, who lived 
in the court of J^riharsa in the 7th century. He tells 
us that his mother died w^hen he was quite young and 
his father also died when he was almost of the age of 
fourteen. He was studying at the time and he had 
sufficient wealth to maintain himself at home. But 
with the beginning of youth he was impatient and got 
into naughty habits. At this time he got a number 
of associates and friends. A little scrutiny into the 
host of associates that Bana had may give us an idea 
of the sort of people that lived in the city and how in 
the city life all classes of people mixed together. Thus 
he says that he had for his associates Candasena and 
Matrsena, who were born out of a Brahmin father and 
a l^udra mother, the poet Isana, Rudra and Narayana, 
who were learned scholars, Bharata, the composer of 
Sanskrit songs, Vayu-vikara, who was bom in the 

1 iha kdlidasa-metjthav-atra-mararupa-sura-bMiravayaffl 
haricandra-candraguptau pariksilav-iha visdldydmlf 
iruyate ca pdUilipulre Jdstmkdra-parikfd — 

atro'pavarxa-varfdv-iha pdpini-piAgaldv-iha lyddi^l 
vararuci-patafljali iha parikfitdh khydtim upajagmuhH ^ 

—KSvyamlm&ipsH, Ch. X 
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family of those who made songs in Prakrt, Anangavana 
and Sucivana, two ladies, Katyayanika and Cakra- 
vakika, Mayuraka the forester, Candaka the seller of 
betel-leaves, Mandaraka the reader, Candaka the 
physician, Sudrsti the artist, Siddhasena the goldsmith 
and jeweller, Govinda the writer, Viravarman the 
painter, Kumaradatta the varnisher, Jimuta the drum¬ 
mer, Somila and Grahaditya the singers, Kurahgika 
the independent artisan girl, the pipers, Madhukara 
and Paravata, Darduraka the teacher of dancing, 
Keralika the massage-girl, the dice-player Akhandalaka, 
the dancing-master Tandavika, the actor l^ikhandaka, 
the nun Sumati, the monk Viradeva, the dancing-girl 
Haramika, the reciter Jayasena, the !§aiva Vakraghona, 
the enchanter Karalakesa, and the magician Gakoraksa. 
Being overcome by such an association he went out of 
his home for seeing different countries in an irrespon¬ 
sible manner and after a time returned to his country. 
He then describes the atmosphere of Vedic studies and 
sacrifices that prevailed among his relations. Their 
houses rang always with the sound of Vcdic recitations. 
People had their forehead besmeared with ashes, their 
long hairs were brown like fire. The children, who 
came to see the sacrificial ceremonies, sat on different 
sides. There were little hollows which were softened 
with the flowing soma-juice. The yards were green 
with grass. The skins of dark deer were lying about 
on which lay the sacrificial cakes and sacrificial rice. 
The nivara paddy were scattered about on the sands. 
Hundreds of holy disciples were bringing the green 
kusa, the sacrificial wood, cowdung; the yard was mark¬ 
ed everywhere with the hoofs of cows that supplied 
milk for the sacrificial amiksa. Many of the sacri- 
ficers were busy besmearing their kamandalus with 
mud. Heaps of branches of fig tree were lying about 
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for sacrificial pegs. The whole ground was rendered 
brown by the sacrificial offerings. The smoke of the 
clarified butter had darkened the foliage of trees, 
sc^r^fo^of again in Harsacarita the description of 

Ac splendour and magnificence of the capital and.the 

Ac villages, court of a Hindu king and the description as to 
how he encouraged scholars and poets, artists, and 
scientists as also the pleasures of a city-life. As we 
read Kalidasa describing court scenes many centuries 
before, we find that the court-life was not so far 


removed by its splendour and majesty from the life 
of ordinary people, the citizens, the members of the 
hermitage, and the like. Dilipa in his journey to the 
hermitage of Vasistha goes alone with his wife looking 
at the village scenes and talking with the rustic people 
on the way. His personal greatness, strength and 
vigour of character made such an appearance of his 
great personality that though alone he appeared as if he 
was in accompaniment of a host of retinue and army. 
There is a naive simplicity in the portrayal of Dilipa 
and Dusyanta, of Vikrama and Pusyamitra which 
we cannot find in Bana’s portrayal. As we move up 
to Bhasa, we find that life in general, whether in 
court or outside, was more akin to the description 
that we find in the Arthasastra, with the difference 


that performances of Vedic sacrifices have a greater 
prominence in the lives of kings than what we find 
in the portrayal of royal lives in Kalidasa or 
Bana. Already in Kalid^a the hermits from the forest 
cannot regard the city-life and the court-life with 
complacence. I^arngarava and Saradvata think of 
the court of Dusyanta as a hall surrounded with fire. 
Neither Vikrama nor Dusyanta performs any sacrifice 
and when Pusyamitra does it, he does so with a sense 
of majesty and greatness. Entirely different is the 
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portrayal of the kings of the past age with whom 
performances of sacrifices and gifts are almost a normal 
routine. Even the great hero, Raghu, leaves up his all 
after his conquering career in his sacrifice. 

We thus see that as we move along the centuries, 
the court-life becomes gradually separated from 
the life of the people as a whole. With this 
separation new types of characters and professionals 
of diverse description began to grow up and the court 
atmosphere and the city atmosphere gradually became 
alienated from the life of the people as a whole. Yet 
the older Vedic life and its ideals, as they became more 
and more hazy and dreamy, began to assume almost a 
supernatural hold consisting of fear and hope for the 
people at large. The influence of the legal literature 
with their injunctions and restrictions, became more 
and more stringent and more and more stiffened and 
inelastic as time went on. It seems that the people as 
a whole tolerated the court-life, but hardly assimilated 
it in their blood. An artificial division was thus 
created and more and more emphasised as we take a 
long perspective through the centuries from a position 
of an early eminence. With the inrush and settlement 
of Islamic supremacy and the practical destruction of 
Hindu court-life the breakage became almost complete. 
In a climate like that of India, people indeed appreciat¬ 
ed the passionate side of life and even from the time 
of the Mauryyas or even earlier than that, the courte¬ 
sans had almost an unrestricted importance and the 
urban taste often descended into vulgarity. We have 
the figure in terra cotta of a dancing girl discovered in 
the Mauryya level in Patna, where the girl is wearing 
shining apparels all over her body but her prominent 
breasts are shown uncovered. Most of the woman- 
figures in ancient art show the bosoms of young women 

O.P. 150—1 
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in an uncovered manner. This tallies with the des¬ 
cription of women’s breasts in so many of our Sanskrit 
erotic verses which are shocking to our modern taste. 
More than this, we find Sanskrit poets vying with one 
another in the description of the most delicate act;g of 
sex-life illustrating, as it were, the descriptions in the 
Kama-sutra. But be it as it may, the normal judg¬ 
ment of the audience had most often a sound inclination 
and in order to cater to this taste, we often find that 
a drama or a kavya most often had a moral lesson to 
impart, though it ran always as an undercurrent. It 
is for this reason that stories from the Ramayatia, the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas played such an impor¬ 
tant part for the formation of plots of Kavyas and 
dramas. In decadent times, most of the dramas and 
kavyas drew their inspiration from religious mythology. 
In and through such religious mythology the poets 
could gratify the expression of their erotic sentiments 
and could also cater to kindred sentiments among the 
audience without the fear of shocking their taste or 
appearing irreligious. In Sanskrit and particularly 
in Bengali poetry that flourished in the 16th and 17th 
centuries we find that erotic sentiments displayed 
through the divine personages of Krsna and Radha 
became the religious creed of a particular sect of 
Vaisnavism. Such expressions of eroticism were un¬ 
related to marital restrictions and it was supposed that 
such dalliance between Krsna and Radha took place in 
transcendental bodies to which criticisms from the stand¬ 
point of ordinary mundane life were not applicable. 
They were the demonstrations of love in life divine and 
a devotee may enjoy them from an upper sphere of 
spirituality with which the carnal being is out of con¬ 
tact. This idea of transforming eroticism into a religion 
had not its beginning only in the 15th or 16th century 
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literature of Bengal but it can be traced in the Bhaga- 
vata and other literature as early as the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 

It may be pointed in this connection that sex 
liberty in fields other than marital were allowed in 
society and accepted by the legal literature, though not 
approved by the higher conscience of the people. The 
existence and persistence of niyoga for a long time in 
Hindu society shows that even in marital spheres sex 
liberty was allowed in a restricted form. The existence 
of various kinds of marriages and the legal rights allow¬ 
ed to children produced in a non-marital manner also 
illustrate the contention. In pre-Christian times, the 
Gandharva form of marriage was regarded as quite 
respectable and a girl of a certain age was given the 
right to choose her own husband, if the parents had not 
married her within a prescribed age. ,We find in 
Kalidasa that Dusyanta says that tradition goes that 
daughters of kings had married according to the 
Gandharva custom and that such marriages were 
approved by parents. This shows that in Kalidasa’s 
time at least the Gandharva marriage was going out of 
fashion. But in the story of Vasavadattd in Bhasa and 
also in Avimdrakay it appears that no exception was taken 
to the Gandharva marriage. But for the restriction by 
the Privy Council the law of Gandharva marriage still 
holds according to Hindu Law. But as early as the 
story of Vilhana we find that in spite of the provision 
of Hindu L aw the Gandharva form of marriage was not 
recognised by the society. 

But side by side with this liberty of marriage of 
earlier times, the rules of Smrti gradually made marriage 
of women more and more binding before the attainment 
of puberty. Thus, excepting in the case of nymphs or 
daughters of nymphs, or girls of kings from older 
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stories, like that of Gunadhya, themes of free love 
between adult men and women are indeed very rare in 
Sanskrit dramas. The Mdlatimddhava is a prakarana 
or that type of drama where the plot is invented by the 
poet. But though the story as a whole is new, element 
of it are mostly found in the Kathd-sarit-sdgara. In 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika we have a portrayal of love 
between the courtesan Vasantasena and Garudatta. 

But yet we have a host of Sanskrit verses which 
deal with the love of abhisdrikds or those women who 
themselves come to the houses of their beloved at night. 
In the Kdma-sulra also we find that the houses of the 
ndgaras were visited by the abhisdrikds. But there is 
hardly any instance, apart from the kailid literature, 
wherein any respectable girl has been depicted as 
playing the part of an abhisdrikd. In the anthologies 
and Patakas we have almost a superabundance of love 
poems which are apparently of a non-marital character. 
But these are mostly single slokas depicting a love 
scene, portraying a passion, or a love situation, without 
any reference to the sort of persons between whom this 
love was carried on. 

Mammata makes a distinction between rasa and 
rasdblidsa (semblance of rasa)."^ When a woman has 
many lovers or when illicit love is expressed, or when 
love is not responded to, or if the expression of love be 
with regard to intimate relations of a higher status, such 
expression of love is shocking to the audience and is 
called semblance of amorous sentiment (rasdbhdsa). 
Thus, some of the best erotic poems have been counted 

’ ladabhttsa anaucilya-pravartitdli . Kdvya-prakdia IV. 49. anau- 

cityaiji ca sahrdqya-vyaoaharato jR^atp, yatra te?Sm anucitamiti dhilt. lacca irngare bahu- 
vifayatoetia upanayakSdi-gatatvena nayaka-n^deSnyatara-mStravi^ayatvena guru-jana 
gatatvena tiryagddi-gatatvadina ca nanaiva. Uddyota commentary on the above 
as qvioted in Jhalkikar’s edition of Kdvyaprakala. 
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by many critics as examples of rasahhdsa. Sarada- 
tanaya in his Bhdva-prakdsana of the 12th century 
modified this definition to a considerable extent and 
regarded that only when a description of love is such 
that it creates laughter that it is called rasdbhdsa. 

If we take the general sweep of the growth of 
Indian civilisation and culture we find that Hindu 
life in India opens with the pretty vast collection 
of poems called the Vedas, which are surcharged with 
the impressions of Nature in its beautiful, tender, 
terrific and tempestuous aspects produced upon the 
extremely sensitive minds of the Indian people. The 
Aryans when colonising in India came amongst people 
who were either extremely barbaric and uncivilized, 
or who, as in the Indus Valley and in the South, 
were people who had a civilisation entirely different 
from theirs. The Aryans clung to their social order 
of the four varnas, to their Vedas and to their 
original customs and rights in order to keep their 
integrity amongst an alien and barbaric people. Their 
original religion consisted of hymns to the Nature gods 
as preserved in the Vedas along with certain simple 
rites. It is difficult to reconstruct the nature of these 
rites as they have become merged in the complexity 
of rituals associated with the necessity of the preserva¬ 
tion of fire. The Vedic prose writings evolved by 
way of elaborating and systematising these sacrificial 
details. But as the Vedic families grew in number and 
expanded in different directions in the East and the 
South a separate secular life evolved and differentiated 
from the original Vedic structure and it gave rise to 
various professions as cities began to grow. The 
original motive of the early Vedic hymns was religious 
worship and as such Sanskrit literature has seldom been 
able to free itself from the religio-moral element. But 
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with the expansion of life two other motives differentiated 
themselves in an absolutely clear and distinct form. 
The Vedic religion had its magical clement with refer¬ 
ence to supra-mundanc happiness and all through the 
development of Indian religion and philosophy it had 
never been able to get rid of this magical element. The 
philosophies of the Vedanta, the Buddhism, the Yoga and 
the Samkhya have always to depend upon the concept of 
magic and illusion as the fundamental pivot of the 
superstructure of these philosophies. 

But with regard to the mundane affairs, the Indians 
have always been absolutely definite, concrete and 
realistic in their conceptions. There is no mysticism 
whatsoever in Sanskrit poetry. They are all based upon 
concrete and tangible emotions. The inexhaustible 
wealth of natural phenomena in a country of tropical 
climate girdled by great mountain ranges, deep and 
extensive oceans interspersed with long and wide rivers; 
where the seasons appear in so marked a manner 
with glorious colours of the sky, the glowing sunshine, 
silvery moonbeams, the pouring sonorous rains, the 
sweet and green verdure, the blossoming fragrant 
flowers of all hues and beauty; where birds with brilli¬ 
ant feathers and sweet chirpings and cooings and 
animals of all description, the beautiful antelopes, the 
fleet steed, the majestic elephants and the royal lions 
are abundant in the forests; all these captivated the 
sensitive minds of the Indians as much as the gazelle¬ 
eyed damsels, with their ruddy cheeks and lips, the 
flowing raven hair, and healthy physique of emphatic 
outlines of figure. 

On the other hand, the Indian mind is subtle, deep, 
logical to the extreme, imaginative and analytic. The 
Indian mind has as much appeal to passion and 
emotion, desire for enjoying the world at its Best as for 
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making provision for future post-mortem welfare which 
is as real to it as the world here on earth. At the 
same time, the Indian mind takes infinite delight in 
carrying on logical thoughts to their consistent conclu¬ 
sions in analysing, classifying, naming and arranging 
the data in any sphere of experience. Again, the 
climatic conditions in which the Aryans in India 
came to live were such that their very existence in life 
often depended upon favourable showers which alone 
could render their corn-fields fertile. They had thus to 
depend upon fate and Providence as the fundamental 
datum for their well-being. Yet they were fully con¬ 
scious and alive to the efficiency of human will and action. 
Human beings are not mere playthings in the hands of 
Nature. The Indians in the history of their civilisation 
understood the value of human life and human existence 
as the end and purpose of the whole of natural 
existence. They therefore somehow believed that fate 
or destiny, howsoever unknown and unknowable may 
be its nature, can in reality be influenced and modified 
by our actions. Herein they fell back on faith which 
was an indispensable postulate for proper action. This 
world is for our enjoyment and so we have the 
world beyond the present, after death, which must be 
for our happy existence and it is somehow given to 
us that whatever may be the obstacles in the way of 
destiny or fate or in the w^ay of the vagaries of natural 
phenomena, it lies in our power, which is itself a faith, 
that we can modify its nature and method of working 
in our favour. Early in the history of human civilisation 
they discovered the existence of a supreme power which 
not only controlled the phenomena of the external world 
but also all the biological phenomena of life, the func¬ 
tions of our cognitive and conative senses. They began 
to search for the secret of this power in the external 
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world and being disappointed therein, turned inwardly 
to their own minds and discovered that the secret of 
this great power that ruled the life, the universe and 
the man, was nothing but the self. Thus, side by 
side with the development of the magical literature 
which elaborated the sacrificial doctrine that sought 
the source of all power outside man in his ritual 
dealings with the external world, we have the secret 
instructions of the Upanisads which reveal to us the 
ultimate philosophy and secret of human life and its 
place in Nature. 

i hc gfnius Literature is but a mode of the self-expression of the 

and tem¬ 
perament of inner man. The external man is visible, the internal 

the rsice 

shows itself man is invisible. We can look at the articles of civilisa- 
lurel*' the house, the furniture, the dress, the ordinary 

marks of refinement or rusticity, energy or constraint, 
customs and manners, intelligence, inventiveness and 
coolness, but all these are but different roads, the visible 
avenues that lead us to the invisible internal man as 
these are but his ways of expression. The internal man 
is but an organic unity of emotive and conative impulses 
which unroll themselves in accordance with the influ¬ 
ences, physical and social, in which the person has to 
evolve. The gifts of a particular race are its own. 
The peculiarities of the Greek imagination that gave us 
the twin sister of the Antigone of Sophocles and the 
goddesses of Phidias are the peculiar expressions of the 
Greek mind. As there are differences in anatomical 
structure between the various species of animal and plant 
lives, so there are essential anatomical peculiarities in 
the structure of the different racial minds. If we take 
the life of a man like Cromwell as depicted by Carlyle 
we may discover a secret organic unity within him and 
an inner soul which would explain all his springs and 
action. We find how a soul is working ^with the 
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troubling reverses of a melancholic imagination but with 
a tendency and temperament and instinct which is 
English to its very core, unintelligible to those who 
have not studied the peculiar English climate and 
s{ill more the peculiarities of the genius of the English 
race. In and through his letters and mutilated speeches 
one may have the panorama of pictures that led 
him from his farm and team to the general’s tent 
and the Protector’s throne; all through the changes 
and vicissitudes of life, in his freaks of conscience 
and political conclusions, the entire machinery of 
his mind becomes directly visible; and all through 
liis individuality we mark the peculiarities of the 
insulated Englishman. In understanding the peculiar 
transformation of the English life in the middle ages 
we can perceive how from under the meaningless 
theological discussions and monotonous sermons, how 
from underneath the beating of living hearts, the con¬ 
vulsions and apathies of monastic life, the unpredicted 
genius of English life re-asserts itself in wavy turmoils 
and how the inroads of surrounding worldliness and its 
struggles with the monastic ideal, the true appreciation 
of civic life in its exactness, balance and strength, 
reveals itself, and how the iron determination of the 
race shows itself through its constant struggle with 
the neighbouring states. How this English genius is 
well-contrasted with that of France, cultured and re¬ 
fined with her drawing-room manners and untiring 
analysis of character and actions, her keen irony and 
ready wit, her finesse so practised in the discrimination 
of shades of thought, her turbulent and uncontrollable 
emotions can be judged by any one who would care to 
study the representative literature of the two countries. 

The idea of a supernatural world, of God and His 
relation to man is indeed common to most civilised 

Q,P. 150—j 
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liuman races, but it is the peculiar mode and appre¬ 
hension distinctly unique in itself tha.t has in one case 
resulted in the architecture of the churches being thrown 
down the old status, destruction of pictures and 
ornaments, curtailment of ceremonies, shutting up of 
worshippers in high pews and the like and in the other 
case in the erection of temple-structures, installation of 
images, abolition of windows, darkening of the inner 
chamber, and at the same time in the provision for 
individual worship for every person according to his 
needs and also in the provision for conceiving God 
as formless, graspable only in thought and devo¬ 
tion and purity of character. While truth is regarded 
as one in the European countries, the Indians have 
always regarded the reality of grades and aspects of 
truth. It is for this reason that evolution in Europe 
has always taken place by destroying or modifying the 
old, ushering in the new with a total disregard of the 
old except in so far as its elements lay hidden in the 
structure of the new. Indian genius, however, felt 
no contradiction between the old and the new. The 
development of Indian thought therefore is the ushering 
in of the new without the annulment of the old. WhiJe 
the development of the Upanisadic monism may on 
one hand be regarded as the annulment of the pluralism 
of Vedic sacrifices and rituals yet the latter persisted 
side by side with the former through centuries. The 
Indian always found such relations between the old and 
the new that it regarded every aspect of the evolution 
as true with reference to human history and the history 
of truth in evolution. The European who docs not 
understand this peculiarity of the Indian genius, must 
necessarily fail to have a proper perspective of the evolu¬ 
tion and development of Indian thought. The Indians 
do not feel any contradiction in taking to Vedic forms 
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of rituals at the time of marriage and have the images 
of l§iva, Visnu and J^akti installed in his family temples 
and at the same time regard the Brahman as the ulti¬ 
mate truth as formless, causeless and yet the cause of all. 

Many European scholars have discussed the ques- andsSaSar 
tion of the secular or religious origin of dancing and I^he?**'** 
dramatic plays. They have failed to notice that the 
origin is both religious and secular and in the same 
performance even now both religious and secular value 
is attached. The Vaisnava lyrics are tested from a 
literary point of view as excellent poems of love and at 
the same time they are enjoyed with deep religious 
fervour developing into religious frenzy and unconscious 
states of emotional depth. 

When the Aryan settlers entered India in successive Contact 

. . f, with alien 

hordes and found themselves amongst the aborigines of races. 
India, the most important concern with them was the 
maintenance of the integrity of their race and culture. 

They were, however, somewhat humane in their tem¬ 
perament and could not think of destroying absolutely 
those of the aborigines who submitted to them against 
the hostile ones, the Raksasas and the Asuras. They 
carried on an interminable war against the hostile ones 
until at least most of them were destroyed. It is not 
impossible that the civilization of the poeple of the 
Indus Valley which is almost universally admitted as 
being pre-Vedic was so destroyed. At the same time 
it would be unwise to think that even these hostile 
people had not infiltrated some of their customs and 
religious beliefs and other elements of their civilisation. 

The l^iva cult and the Yoga cult may be pointed out as 
specific instances of such infiltration. A close analysis 
and comparison of the elements of earliest Vedic civili¬ 
sation may in course of time reveal many more instances 
of mutual contact and indebtedness. 
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The idea gul- alorij? with the successful war and occupation of 
social integ. the country and gradual extension of the civilisation 
^ towards the East along the course of the Ganges and to¬ 


wards the South beyond the Vindhyas, unohstructeii at 
the time by any foreign invasions, the principal problciVi 


before these Aryans was to solve the question of social 
synthesis consistent with absolute social integrity. 
They felt that without such a social integrity their 
unity and fraternity would be lost and their influence 
and existence would be destroyed under the strange 
influence of an alien land. They therefore fell back for 
the preservation of their old customs and mannere to 
the religious practices as preserved in the oral traditions 
of the Vedas and the subsequent Vedic literature as it 
developed gradually in course of time. Their chief 
motive urge was social preservation and social continu¬ 
ity and maintenance of its integrity and solidarity 
which the term ^dharma' etymologically means. Such 
a problem need not arise in any appreciable manner 
in the case of those Aryans who had migrated to the 
Western countries for where the Aryans were in large 
multitude they destroyed the original aborigines and 
the inter-marriage between the various hordes of Aryans 
did not or could not lead to any disruption of their 
social integrity as Aryans. In Iran the Aryans preserved 
their integrity and thus their civilization till the advent 
of the Moslems and when they could not withstand the 
impact of Islamic invasion they largely .lost their 
integrity and their civilisation merged with the 
civilisation of the Semitic people. But even there 
the best literature and philosophy of the Islamic 
world had been produced by the Persian converts. 
No other nation has been known to produce litera¬ 
ture and philosophy of a standard higher than that of 
the Aryans. 
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As the preservation of the Vedic culture was thus 
regarded upon as the only means of social preservation 
and the maintenance of social integrity, and was thus 
looked upon as dharma^ the idea of dharma as confor¬ 
mity to old customs and manners of Vedic times 
became the main spring not only of the evolution of the 
legal literature, the Purdnas and the Dharma-sdstrasy 
but it became ingrained in the society as the fundamen¬ 
tal and indispensable structure and scheme of all its 
cultural products. Nothing could be allowed to prevail 
that would come into conflict with the dharma. 

This dharma again was based upon a literature and 
pre-eminently upon a poetic literature, viz., the Vedas. 
Literature thus in one sense as a traditional store¬ 
house of past customs and manners, was the source of 
dharma and it was dharma also that was in some 
sense at least the dominant influence or guide in the 
production and development of later literature. Practices 
of a secular nature that prevailed in old Vedic times 
became associated on the one hand with dharma and on 
the other they continued to have a development on 
secular lines such as would not be inconsistent with the 
practice of dharma. 

I shall give one instance. In the Rgveda I. 92.4 
there is a passage which describes the dancing of a 
courtesan (nftu)—adhi pesdmsi vapate nriur-iva-pornute 
vaksa ucchreva varjaham. Sayana in commenting on the 
verse explains it as follows :— nrtur~iva nartayanti yodd- 
iva peMrjisi, r&pa-ndmaitai sarvair-darianiydni rupdni 
usd adhivapate svdtmani adhikam dhdrayati vaksah 
svakiyam urahpradesam pornute anacchdditam karoH — 
i.e., the Usas is like a dancing girl who carefully clothes 
herself in her best raiments but keeps her bosom 
uncovered in order to attract the eyes of all. Now, 
a terracotta figure of a dancing girl with beautiful and 
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sparkling raiments over all her body but with bare 
bosoms has been discovered in the Maurya level of 
excavation near the site of the present Patna College. 
(See A. Banerjee-Sastri’s article, I. H. Q,., 1933, p. 155.) 
Now, we find that exactly the same kind of dancing ^rl 
that used to dance before the audience in Vedic times 
appears in the same kind of dress keeping her bosoms 
bare and her body clothed in raiments before the 
audience in Maurya times. I’he continuity of the 
practice of the same kind of dancing with same kind of 
clothes for more than thousand years, cannot but appear 
to us surprising. Exactly the same sort of dancing of 
the Devadasis may even now be noticed in many of the 
temples of the South. 

We thus notice a strange continuity of secular 
practices and a strange association of these with reli¬ 
gious practices which has led many scholars to 
conceive the development of Indian drama from religious 
sources. The point, however, that we wish to lay stress 
upon here, is that the motive of dharma being essen¬ 
tially of the nature of social preservation and main¬ 
tenance of social solidarity, had never been lost sight of in 
the development of Indian literature. The importance 
of this would be realised when we consider that even 
to-day the indispensable definition of being a Hindu 
consists in his participation in and loyalty to the Vedic 
practices. 

If we closely review the tendencies of the Vedic 
culture, we find that in addition to the adherence to 
certain .Vedic customs and manners and the doctrines 
of sacrifices, the Vedic people were anxious like other 
Aryan people to provide for wealth and enjoyment in 
this life and for making provision for happiness here¬ 
after. As a matter of fact, most of their prayers are 
for mundane advantages, prosperity and happiness. 
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Even a cursory reading of the Atharva Veda will show 
that these Vedic people would offer prayers even for the 
meanest advantage and pleasure of vulgar types. The 
idea of dharma was later on supplemented with high 
moral ideals, self-control, control of passions and the 
like, culminating in the desire for liberation, but the 
idea of sense-enjoyment and the accumulation of articles 
of prosperity, i.e,^ kdma and artha, remained all through 
the centuries more or less unaffected. The Hindu 
culture thus has been motivated principally by four 
impulses, the impulse of dharma^ artha, kama and 
moksa. Of these the moksa literature consists primarily 
of the Upanisads, the works of the different philosophi" 
cal systems, the religio-philosophical literature of the 
Tantras and the like. The impulse of dharma is to be 
found in the sacrificial literature and its accessories, the 
Veddhgas. The motive of artha forms the content of the 
Vdrttd literature which is now mostly extinct. The 
motive of kdma in its special application to sexology 
has led to the development of a fairly large literature 
on the Kdma~sdstra. The dharma, arlha and kdma 
together are called the trivarga. The literature of 
Political Science, the Kavya and the like are supposed 
to have been motivated by the three fundamental 
emotive tendencies, dharma, artha and kdma. Of these 
the huge stotra literature is motivated by the impulse of 
dharma while the other forms of literature, viz^, £pic 
Kavyas, Lyric Kavyas, the Dramas, have been moti¬ 
vated by three principles, dharma, arlha and kama and 
so also is the kathd literature and the niti literature. 

We have said above that the genius of the Indian 
mind is at once extremely analytic and imaginative. 
For this reason we have a fairly large literature of 
Nd^a^sdstra and Alarnkdra^idstra, which not only ana¬ 
lyses in detail the vfiripns elements that constitute the 
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complex act of dancing, acting and music, but which 
has also tried to review in detail the structure and 
technique of the Drama as well as the principles under¬ 
lying" the display of sentiments through the histrionic 

art as well as poetry in general. 

Bharata in describing ndtya has characterised it 
as productive of dharma and fame, as conducive to long 
life and increasing the understanding and as instructive 
to people in general. It is supposed to be the conjoint 
result of all knowledge, wisdom, art and craft. Its 
purpose is to produce a sort of imitation of human events 
and character. It produces satisfaction and rest for the 
suffering, the fatigued, the wretched and it consoles 
those that are troubled by grief.^ Dramatic art is thus 
regarded by Bharata, the author of the earliest work 
on the science of dramaturgy now available, as the art 
of reproduction by imitation. Consistently with it, 
Dhanafijaya has defined ndtya as the reproduction of a 
situation and as the different characters are given visible 
form {rupa) in the person of the actors, a drama is called 
a rupaka. Among the commentators of Bharata there 
are learned discussions regarding the sense in which a 
dramatic performance may be regarded as a reproduc¬ 
tion in the sense of imitation and Abhinavagupta, the 
most penetrating and distinguished critic of art, strongly 
objects to the idea of imitation. He holds that through 
music, dancing, acting and the dress, dyeing, and the 
stage environment, the dramatic performance is entirely 

* ndna-bhavopasampannatfi ndna-oasthantardlmakam I 
loka-oTttdnukaraifatii ndfyameUmmqyd kflam II 
ebibtkhdrtdndrp sramdrtdndtp iokdrtdn^ tapasoindm I 
viirdtUirjtaianatft kdU ndtyanutad bhaoigyati II 
dharmyarn yaiasyamdyu^arp, kitarp. buddhi-vumdhanam I 
loko-padesa-jananatp ndtyametad bhavityati II 
na taj-jddnarji na tae~chilpa^ na sd vidfd na sd kald I 
ndsau yoga na tat karma Hdfye*smia yanna dffyaU 11 

<—Bhar 0 .ta*s Pfdtya.{dstta, 
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a new art for the production of aesthetic joy and it is 
not imitation in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Abhinavagupta says that imitation of other’s move¬ 
ments would produce the ludicrous and imitation of 
other’s feelings and emotions is impossible. The 
influence of music, the sight of the other actors and the 
stage environment produce in the actor an influence by 
which he forgets his spatio-temporal, actual or local 
personality and thus transfigures himself into his 
dramatic personality and a new world consistent with 
the spirit of the dramatic situation appears in him and 
his performance produces in a similar manner a new 
influence, and a new type of communication emerges out communi- 

of him and enlivens the mind of the audience. But we 
shall not enter here into any details of the nature of 
art-communication. We are only interested to point 
out that dramatic performance becomes an art when 
recitation in the form of dialogues associated with 
suitable gestures, postures, movem^t, dancing, dress 
and music, succeeds in giving expressions to sentiments 
and passions so as to rouse similar sentiments in the 
minds of the audience. Thus it becomes a dramatic 
art. Thus Nalyadarpana says : ndtakamiti natayati 
vicilram ranjanal pravesena sabhydndm hrdayam narta- 
yati iti ndtakam.^ In this sense a dramatic perform¬ 
ance should be distinguished from mere recitation 
which is not so effective. We have elsewhere in the 
editorial notes tried to show the manner in which the 
dramatic performance evolved through a combination of 
recitation, dancing and acting and the fact that there 
•were at least in the 2nd century B.C. and in the time 
of the Mauryyas, schools and teachers for the training 
of the dramatic art. 

* yadyapi koAddayo'pi irolthTdayatp ndlayanti lathdpi ank cpqyddind^ 
wicitryahetSnSmabhavat m tathd roRjakatcam iti na U ndfakam I 

O.P. 150-5k 
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Religious \Yc havc said above that the kavyas and the ndtya 
dramatic Contributed to dharma^ artha and kdnia and Bharata a 
anccs. specification of the object of dramatic performance also 
confirms the view. Not only is ndiya called a Veda for 
universal instruction and the author of the Jsfdtyasadra 
called a muni (saint) but dramatic performances were 
generally held in times of religious festivities and when 
they consisted in the reproduction of the great characters 
of the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata^ they had not 
only an educative value in rousing noble passions but 
they were regarded also as productive of merit, both for 
those who performed them and for those who listened to 
and witnessed them. Even to-dav the Ramacarita is 
played in a peculiar manner in the United Provinces in 
India, where the players as well as the audience are 
surcharged with a religious emotion. Again, when a 
kathaka or a reciter would recite, say, the episode of 
the marriage of Sita, religiously-minded persons would 
have the impression in their minds that the marriage of 
Sita was actually taking place before them and those 
who can afford to do it, would willingly offer golden 
ornaments and jewels as articles of dowry for Sita, 
which of course, are received by the Brahmin reciting 
as his fees. Even those who cannot afford to pay 
much would offer whatever they can, fruits and flowers, 
coins, grains, etc., on such an occasion. Here, again, 
we must note the imaginative character of the Indians, 
who can very easily lose their personality when they 
listen to the imaginary description of deeds that are 
dear tp their hearts. I do not know if any other people 
in the world have such imaginary susceptibilities, 
ihc cpi- Prapanndmrta ( Chap. 86) by Anantacarya 

there is a curious episode of King Kulasekhara who was 
sekhara. a Tamil king living in the 12th century, who was very 
fond of listening to th^; recitation of the Rtmdyan^i, 
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When he listened to a verse to the effect that Rama was 
alone to meet the fourteen thousand demons, he became 
so much excited with the affair that he immediately 
armed himself from head to foot and was on the point of 
marching with all his army to meet Ravana as an ally 
of Rama.^ Such imaginative predilection of the Indian 
people could easily be utilised by the poets by dealing 
with characters of the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrala 
and the Puranas as a means of rousing the religious 
and moral interest of the audience and thereby contri¬ 
buting to dharma. We know that the Rdmayana^ 
which is definitely called a kdvya and the Mahdbhdrala^ 
which is called an ilihdsa are regarded as invested 
with the holiness of the Vedas. Thus, there was an 
easy bridge between what may be called dharma and 
what may be called plain literature. We can also 
assume that the Indian people in general were as a rule 
religiously-minded and cared for that type of literature 
which initiated them to religious principles and plot*- 
strengthened their faith in a pleasurable manner 
through amusements. This may be a very important 
reason why most of the plots of Indian dramas and 
kdvyas were taken from the Rdmdyana, the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the Puranas. There are indeed some plots 
derived either directly or indirectly from Gunadhya or 
the floating materials used by him or from* similar other 
sources. In other cases, the lives of great kings or 
saints also form the subject-matter of the kdvyas and 
the dramas and in a few cases historical events have 

* iuirava tarn imatjt slokarit bkaktimdn kulasekhara^ I 
caturdaSa'sahasrw^i rakfasatp bhima-karmapdm I 
ekasca ramo dharmdtmd kathatn yuddOtaiji bhaoisyati I 
asahifttttstato'dfiarnu^ddhatp sighra^ skhalad-gatik I 
dhamrudtMtfi sanadSya kha^gaifi eama ca viryvavan i 
eaturaAgab<Uopeto janasA&ta^ kftatoarali i 
pratesthe talkfape tasya sahdydrtham haripriyalt II 
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also been made the subject-matter of literature. Side 
by side with these historical kavyas w'e have many 
prasasti-kavyas in inscriptions which arc of excellent 
poetic merit, such as, the prasasiis by Kavisvara 
Rama (700-800 A.D.) and the Lalitaluradcva af the 
9th century A.D., &c. * 


Ide^istic Not Only in the choice of subjects but also in the 
motivS°”* framing of the plots, poets were sometimes guided by 
impfShe idealistic motives. Thus Kalidasa described the physical 
Saving the beauty of Parvatl to its perfection in Kumdra- 
sambhava, but in the matter of the fruition of her love 
for a great yogin like l§iva, the fragile physical beauty 
was not deemed enough. She must go through the 
hardest penance in order that she may make her love 
fruitful. It is only the spiritual glory and spiritual attain¬ 
ment of spiritual beauty, beauty attained by s(‘]f-control 
and the attainment of moral height that can become 
permanent and eternal.^ In the case of the love of 
!§akuntala, who in the intensity of her love had for¬ 
gotten her duties in the hermitage, she had to {kilfer 
cruel rebuff and practical banishment in sorrow'. The 
Ii^sty love of Urvasi was punished by her being turned 
into a creeper. Thus, the poet Kalidasa, when describ¬ 
ing the passion of love, is always careful to demonstrate 
that kdma should not in its intensity transgress the 
dharma. But the same poet was not in the least 
perturbed in giving us glowing experiences of conjugal 
satisfaction that took place between Siva and Parvati, or 
conjugal yearning in the case of the Yaksa for his 


* iyexa sa karlimabandhya-ru/vUdm samadhimSstlmya lapobhir- 

dtmanab ) 

avSpyale vd kathamanyathddvayaip tathdvidhaijt prema patisra iddf 

.<ab II 

— Kumdrasambhava, Canto V, 2. 
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beloved spouse. Kama in itself is not undesirable or 
bad, but when it transgresses dharma it becomes 
wicked. The kdma of King Agnivarna in Raghu- 
vamsa led to his destruction. It is for this reason 
th^t the Sanskrit poets of India instead of por¬ 
traying mere characters or giving expression to ardent 
love or other sentiments as such, or devising their 
plots at random from their everyday sphere of ex¬ 
periences, had to adopt a particular scheme, a frame¬ 
work of types, within which limitations they had to 
give vent to their poetic effusions. I’he scheme or 
the frame should be such that the fundamental principle 
that dharma, artha and kdma should not transgress 
one another leading to disastrous results, may 
be observed. But here again, with the exception 
of Bhasa, most of the writers had conformed to the 
poetic convention that no drama should end with 
disastrous consequences. Here again, a drama as an 
work of art was regarded as a whole, as a cycle com¬ 
plete in itself. A drama ending with disastrous 
consequences would be a mutilated piece from the 
world of our experience—it would merely mean that 
the cycle has not been completed, or that it is only 
a partial view and not the whole. In spite of the 
charge of pessimism often laid at the door of Indian 
thought by the Westerners, it should be noted that 
the Indians who admit sorrow as a partial aspect of 
things would regard it as negative in the conception 
of the whole or totality. A drama in its totality must 
aim at some realisation. It is for this reason that the 
fully developed drama, viz-i a ndtaka, should have in it 
five critical situations called the mukha, pratimukha^ 
garbha, vimaria and nirvahana. Thus in the drama 
Ratndvali, the love of Sagarika at seeing the king 
Udayana at first sight, introduces the main theme 
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of the drama which would culminate in the end in 
the happy union of Udayana with S^arika. This 
is the seed, as it were, which would fructify in 
the whole drama. This seed of first love was some¬ 
what obscured by the artifice of the king and other 
events that followed, but its shoot is again manifested 
when in Act II through the arrangement of Susangata 
king Udayana and Sagarika met each other. This is 
called the pralimukha-sandhi. The garbha-sandhi is 
that in which there are obstructive events which lead 
the reader to doubt whether the hopes raised would be 
fulfilled or not. Thus, when in ^^akunlald we have 
the curse of Durvasa and later on, the repulsion of 
J^akuntala by the king in the Court, and her dis¬ 
appearance, we have the garbha-sandhi. Later on, 
when at the sight of the ring the king is reminded of 
Sakuntala, we have the vimarsa-sandhi, or in spite of 
the obstruction and doubt, the reader is again 
encouraged to hope and is partially satisfied with regard 
to the expected union. The last nirvahana-sandhi is 
that in which the king Dusyanta becomes again united 
with l^akuntala in Act VII. Thus the five critical 
situations constitute a unity, an epitome of our life as 
a whole. Life has its crises, its difficulties and 
disappointments, but we have always to be hopeful 
regarding the final fulfilment. The drama is thus the 
reflection of life as a whole from the Indian point of 
view and contains its own philosophy. The critics, 
however, recommend further divisions of each of the 
critical, stages into which we need not enter. What 
is important to note here is the general review of 
life. 

Drama has several forms, viz-f ndtaka^ prakarana^ 
ndtikd, prakarani, vydyoga, samavakdra, bhdnay 
dima, utsrstikdhkay iharntga, vithi and prahasarta. The 
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prakarana deals with the plot consisting of the 
characters of ordinary people, such as the minister. 
Brahmin, merchant and the like and the plot generally 
is the poet’s own invention, or taken from historical 
episodes. Thus Mdlaiimadhava is a prakarana. The 
heroine may either be a wife or a courtesan. In Mrccha” 
kaiika we have a courtesan as a heroine and in Mdlati- 
madhava a wife. The other characters belong also 
to the sphere of common people. Among the women 
characters we have the procuresses and other common 
women. In a prakarana there are generally troublous 
events and the principal hero is of a patient and 
peaceful temperament {dhirasdnta). The natikd is 
a mixture of ndtaka and prakarana. The principal 
sentiment is generally love and the hero is generally 
of a soft and amorous temperament. It generally 
deals with the characters of kings. The hero king 
is always afraid of the queen in carrying on his amor¬ 
ous adventures. There are more heroines than heroes. 
It may be of one, two, three or four Acts. A bhdna 
portrays the character of a knave or rogue (dhurta)^ 
wherein only one person acts in imaginary dialogues, 
z.^., behaving as if the actor was responding to the 
question or speech of another and it consists only of 
one Act and it may include dancing as w^ell. Though 
there is but only one actor, he carries on dialogues 
with imaginary persons not present on the stage. It 
may also include singing. Sometimes one may sit and 
recite with gestures. It generally portrays the amorous 
sentiment and sometimes heroism. The prahasana 
consists in portraying the sentiment of the ludicrous 
generally at the expense of the religious sects; the 
actors and actresses are generally courtesans and their 
associates and the members of the sects at whose 
expense the fhn is being enjoyed. It generally consists 
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of one Act. A dima portrays the behaviours and 
characters of ghosts and ghostly beings, Gandharvas, 
Yaksas and Raksasas. It generally portrays the senti¬ 
ment of anger and that of the loathsome and disgusting 
and treats of dreadful things like the eclipse, the 
thunder and the comet. It generally consists of four 
Acts and has four critical situations. As examples of 
this, one may refer to the Tripuradaha, Vrtroddharana 
and Tdrakoddharana. A vydyoga has for its hero cither 
gods or kings and has but few actors,—three, four or 
five, but not exceeding ten. The two critical situa¬ 
tions, garbha and vimarsa are absent. It describes 
generally deeds of violence and fighting, but the 
fighting is not for the sake of any woman. It generally 
deals with the happenings of one particular day. A 
samavakdra deals with legendary episodes of the con¬ 
flict between the gods and demons. It generally deals 
with the sentiment of heroism and generally consists 
of three Acts of three different times. It portrays siege 
of cities or battles or stormy destructions or destructions 
through fire. The Samudramanthana by Vatsaraja is 
a good illustration of samavakdra. A vithi consists 
of one Act, like the Vakulavithi, It generally portrays 
the sentiment of love and is sometimes accompanied 
with dancing and amorous gestures and generally there 
is one or two actors. The utsrstikdnka deals with 
a known legend or a fairy tale and portrays cruel deeds 
and battles. Many young women are introduced as 
weeping and sorrowing. Though full of dreadful 
events, it would end in peace. Generally it contains 
three Acts. Actual killing should nc^t be shown on the 
stage though sometimes violation of this rule is seen, 
as in the utsrstikdnka called the Mdgdnanda, where 
Jimutavahana dies on the stage. An ihdmrga portrays 
fighting for the sake of women and the hero may be 
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godly or human and there may be great fights for the 
. possession of heavenly nymphs. There are generally 
four Acts and the plot is derived from well-known stories 
modified by the dramatist. 

A review of these various forms of dramatic per¬ 
formance sheds some new light upon the problem of the 
evolution of the drama.^ Of these various forms of the 
drama it is only the ndidka and the prakarana that 
may be regarded as full-fledged dramas. Of these two, 
again, the ndtaka should be based upon a well-known 
story and the hero, who is generally a king, should be 
possessed of all kingly qualities. Though the story should 
be derived only from legends, yet whatever may be im¬ 
proper or undesirable should be left out. There should 
be many characters in it and there should be the 
five sandhis and a proper balance between the various 
Acts. The sentiment to be portrayed should be either 
heroic or amorous and nothing that may be shocking, 
dreadful or shameful should be shown on the stage. 
It should consist of at least five Acts and it should not 
have more than ten Acts and each should contain 
the event of one day or half a day. ) The Vikramorvast 
is a five-Act drama, the Ramabhyuddya a six-Act drama, 
the Sakuntala a seven-Act drama, the Nalavikrama an 
cight-Act drama, the Deviparinaya a nine-Act drama and 
the Bdlardmayana a ten-Act drama. The nataka form 
of drama is regarded as the best and it is supposed to 
contribute to dharma^ artha and kdma in consistency with 
each other. ^ The prakarana resembles the ndtaka^ only 


* alo hi ndfaka^a'y/a prdthamyaipparikalpitatn i 
ndfya-vtdatu vuihSyaddof?inShi pUSnuiha(i i 
dharmadi-sadhanarp nS^aip san>a~du^kha-panodanam I 
asevadhvaip tadffayas ta^oldianaip tu nafakam I 
divya-mdmifo-satrs/ogo yetrdAkairmiduf^ifi 11 

— Bhavep^aiana of SSradStanaya VIII, pp. 237>238, 


Character¬ 
istics of a 
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O.P. I50~L 
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the plot here may be either legendary or concocted by 
the poet. It also contributes to dharma, artka and 
kdma, but the characters are not taken from the higher 
sphere. There may be courtesans here or legally 

married wives or damsels in the state of courtship 
but they are all taken from the bourgeois, such as in 
the Mrcchakalika or the Malatmadhava. The ndlikd 

like the Ralndvali or the Priyadarsikd also deals with 

characters of the higher sphere and they are generally 
of the amorous type. There is not in it any attempt 
to contribute to dharmay artha and kdma in mutual 
consistency. We thus find that it has not the same high 
purpose as the ndtaka or the prakarana. This 

accounts for the fact that ndiakas have been more popu¬ 
lar and we have an immensely larger number of ndiakas 
than any other form of the drama. This is consistent 
with the ideal of the realisation of trivarga^ i.e.y 
dharma, artha and kdma, in dramatic performance. It 
also accounts for the fact that we have so few of the 
prahasana and the bhdna, which are farces and parodies 
from common life. There may have been the earlier 
forms of popular play which gradually dwindled away 
into forgetfulness with the pronounced and pointed 
development of the ideal of trivarga among people in 
general, and we perceive that as time advanced the idea 
of dharma as a purpose of drama was more and more 
definitely demanded. When with the Mohamedan 
occupation the religious practices ceased to be encourag¬ 
ed by kings, people wanted to be reminded of the old 
ideals of holy characters in dramatic plays and this 
explains the fact why after the 12th or the 13th century 
we have such a superabundance of Epic kdvyas and 
dramas with religious themes. 

Taken at random, of about 68 dramatic pieces after 
the 12th century A.D., we find that the plot ©f about 
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41 of them were taken from the religious legends and ^i>ora>«ance 

, of religious 

only 27 from the secular legends, mostly built upon the motive in 

•1 ui r -JL > r\c l >ii *0 dramatic 

Story available from Gunadhya s source. Of these 41 literature, 
dramatic pieces drawn from the religious legends, 27 
afe ndtakas, one is a prakarana, 3 are vydyogas^ 2 
dimas^ one ihamrga, 4 utsrstikahkas, 2 samavakdms. 

Of the 27 dramatic pieces from secular sources, 6 are 
ndfakas, 11 prakaranas, 3 prahasanas, 2 vitkiSj 4 
natikas and one ihdmrga. We thus sec that the natakas 
by far exceeded all other forms of dramatic compositions 
and most of them were taken from religious legends. 

All vydyogas (three), dimas (two), ulsrstikankas (four) 
and samavakdras (two) are religious. There is one 
secular ihdmrga and one religious. The bhdna and the 
prahasana cannot by nature be religious and we have 
only 4 prahasanas including the Hdsyacuddmani, and 
there is one bhdna called the Karpuracarita. Among 
those derived from secular legends, there are some 
natakas^ prakaranas^ two vilhis and 4 natikas. The 
dima, we have already seen, deals with episodes of 
supernatural beings like the ghosts and goblins. The Charactem- 
vydyoga and the samavakdra deal generally with dreadful 
events, battles between the demons and the gods and 
it is probable that they existed as the earlier forms 
of dramatic representations portraying the defeats of the 
asuras and the aboriginal races in their conflict with 
the Aryans. The bhdna and the prahasana were 
generally comic representations from popular life of a 
lower status and they displayed no moralising tendency. 

These were the first to disappear. Those dramatic 
forms of representation like the vyqyoga, dima and 
samavakdra which represented military valour, anger 
or irascibility of temper, could not also stand, as with 
the distance of time actual episodes of battles, etc. 
which had at one time agitated the public mind and 
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represented the mock triumph of the Aryan people 
over their neighbours, ceased to interest the public 
mind. The fact that Bhasa, whose works are the 
earliest representatives of our dramatic literature qow 
available, gives equal importance to these as to the 
natakas indicates the possibility of their existence in 
larger numbers in earlier times which are now lost. It 
is remarkable to note that Bhasa also draws upon 
religious legends in a large measure. Of the two 
fragmentary dramas of Asvaghosa, one is the Sdriputra- 
prakarana and the other is a religious allegory like the 
Prabodha-candrodqya of later times, and the religious 
motive is apparent in both of them. 

In the drama of later times, i.e., from the 12th to 
the 18th century, taking a review of about 33 dramas, 
we find that almost all of them are based on either the 
Rama or the Krsna legend. Hardly any drama had 
been written during this period which may be said to 
have been based upon the story-material of Gunadhya 
which in the later centuries before Christ and through¬ 
out many centuries after the Christian era supplied 
materials to so many dramas. The same thing may be 
said with more emphasis regarding the Epic kavyas. 
With the exception of the Carita-kdvyas or biographical 
epics there have hardly been any Epic kavyas through¬ 
out the centuries which have not been based on the reli¬ 
gious legends. Valmiki’s Rdmayanat .the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Krsna legends from the Puranas had stood as 
inexhaustible stores from which poets could either 
borrow or adapt legends with modifications for their 
kdvya. The Prasasti kavyas were all inspired with 
feelings of loyalty to great kings or patrons and such 
loyalty could be compared only to devotion to God. 
Thus, both in the dramas and in the kavyas the scope of 
the poet’s treatment was limited by the considerations 
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of trivarga-siddhi. The Sanskrit poets were as a rule 
very fond of delineating the amorous sentiment or the 
sentiment of love. But they could give play to the 
portrayal of their erotic predilections only in a limited 
manner in the kavyas and the dramas so far as is con¬ 
sistent with normal, social and conjugal rules of life; 
but in this sphere the elaborate description of feminine 
beauty and post-nuptial amorous enchantments gave the 
poets sufficient scope to indulge in their tendency to 
give expression to passions and longings. I^ong sepa¬ 
rations were also good situations for portraying amorous 
longings. 

But whether in literature or not, the bodily side of 
the passion or the structural conditions of feminine 
beauty have found a place of importance and except in 
the works of a few artists or poets, the representations 
of the physical side seem to our taste to be rather crude. 
It does not, of course, prove that the passion was 
burning more in the blood of the Hindus than in the 
blood of other races. It probably simply means that 
kama being one of the constituents of trivarga^ voluptu¬ 
ousness and sensuality and appreciation of feminine 
beauty as sanctioned by dharma was quite innocent and 
had nothing to be abashed of. The passion of kamay 
as has been mentioned above, had two spheres, one that 
was enjoined by dharma where non-indulgence of the 
passions would be a punishable sin, and the other when 
it was not enjoined by dharma but when such indul¬ 
gence did not transgress the limits of dharma. So the 
poets also portrayed passionate love in the latter sphere 
and these portrayals in the iatakas and elsewhere form 
some of the best specimens of Sanskrit amorous poetry. 

It has been said above that the drama or Epic kdvya 
was looked upon in this country not as a portrayal of 
any scene of life or any characters that came within the 
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experience of the poet but that they were generally 
regarded as giving an epitome of complete life either of 
the great religious heroes or of kings famous in 
traditional or legendary accounts. Even the stoi;y of 
Gunadhya had a sanctified atmosphere about it 'on 
account of the fact that it was often believed that it was 
originally narrated by Lord iSiva to Parvati (hara- 
mukhodgirna). It is on this account that in the great 
kavyas where royal life was depicted, wars and battles, 
svayamvaras, kingly magnanimity and royal episodes of 
love were narrated and in dramas also which were not 
professedly of a didactic character, the principal subject- 
matter was an episode of love and on some occasions 
heroism also. 

It is on account of a loyalty ingrained deeply in the 
mental structure of Hindu life that Hindu creations 
either in art, literature or philosophy have always 
followed the course of creating types, where individual¬ 
ity has always remained shy to express itself in its full 
height. Thus, in philosophy also we do not get a free 
response of thought moving forward largely untramelled 
by conditions, but always leaning towards certain fixed 
points which are like the Cartesian co-ordinates deter¬ 
mining its exact situation. Thus, almost every Indian 
philosophy should admit the validity of the Vedas, the 
doctrine of re-birth or transmigration, the possibility of 
salvation and the root-cause of the world as being some 
form of ignorance. Within these limits each system of 
Indian philosophy develops its own views and predilec¬ 
tions. Each system can criticise the above concepts, 
may explain its theory of knowledge and the nature of 
the world, a concept of bondage and salvation and the 
ways that may be adopted for that. So in art also, 
most forms of pictorial or statuary art and even the 
architectural art of India would have some message to 
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communicate and a physical portrayal would rather 
sacrifice its faithfulness to nature in the interest of the 
message to be communicated rather than be realistic 
and devote itself only to the delineation of beauty. 

Under these circumstances, an Epic is supposed to 
have for its hero some king or kings of the same race. 
The story must be taken from a legend. It should 
include within it deprecatory remarks about evil deeds 
and the edification of the noble, description of natural 
scenes, mountains, forests and oceans, morning, evening, 
and the seasons. 

Every kind of human production,—literature, 
music, fine arts, philosophy, science, statecraft,—has for 
its direct cause a moral disposition or a combination of 
moral dispositions which seems somehow internally to 
determine these products. The conditions of race, 
epoch and environmental conditions and circumstances 
bring out to prominence certain moral conditions which 
are suited to the production ofparticular types of archi¬ 
tecture, painting, sculpture, music or poetry. Each has 
its special law and it is by virtue of this law, acciden¬ 
tally as it may appear, that development takes place 
amidst the diversion of its neighbours, like painting in 
Flanders and Holland in the 17th century, poetry in 
England in the 16th century, music in Germany in the 
18th. At such times in such countries the conditions are 
fulfilled for one art rather than for another. There is 
a special kind of psychology, a mental perspective 
required for the development of each of these arts. 
There is a peculiar inner system of impressions and 
operations which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, 
a painter, a wanderer, or a man of society. Literature 
is like living monuments of the outstanding personalities 
of different times. Literature is instructive because it 
is beautifuL It§ utility depends upon its perfection. 
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It deals with visible and almost tangible sentiments 
and the more a book represents the important sentiment 
of the people the higher is its place in literature. It is 
by representing the mode of being of the whole Nature 
of a whole age that a writer can collect round him .the 
sympathies of an entire age and an entire nation. It is 
not mere catechisms or chronicles that can impress 
upon us the inner nature of a person or a nation. It is 
the inner movement of sentiments and interests, ideals 
and emotions made living through artistic expression, 
that can hold before us the life of a people. 

It is curious to notice that Indian life and manners 
continued to present a pattern for decades of centuries. 
There was growth and development but more or less on 
the same line. It was only after the Mahammadan 
invasion and finally with the occupation of the country 
by the British that the system of its life and manners 
and even the psychology of the people has undergone a 
rude change—a change which at the first shock had 
stunned the mind of the people with the advent of the 
new sciences, new ways of thought, new perspectives 
which brought with it the whole history of Western 
culture with its massive strength hurled against the 
Indian people. During the first 130 years or so the 
nerve of the Indian mind was almost paralysed by this 
rude shock and during the past 50 years the Indian 
mind is again trying to understand the value of the 
contribution of this culture and has been trying to 
become self-conscious and rise above its influence—a 
fact which may be well appreciated not only by the 
growing political consciousness and demand for freedom 
but also from the history of the Bengali literature, 
culminating in the literature of Poet Rabindranath in 
whose writings we find a clear and concrete method as 
to how the Western culture can be synthesised <^ith the 
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Indian genius without submitting and drooping down 
before the former but rising above it and yet assimila¬ 
ting its best fruits and introducing such changes in our 
outlook and perspective as are consonant with our past 
and yet capable of assimilating the new for a creative 
transfiguration. 

The reason of the continuity of Indian culture is 
largely to be found in the insular character of our civi¬ 
lisation and the extreme doggedness and obstinacy 
amounting to haughtiness and national pride rising to 
the level of religion against the conscious acceptance of 
any contribution from any foreigner. This could be 
possible largely because of the fact that this national 
pride had become identified with our religion. Our 
legal literature is called Dharmasdslra or religious litera¬ 
ture. Manners, customs, professions and the like, the 
creation of our social classes with their restricted duties, 
divisions of life into different stages with their ordained 
duties, arc not for us mere social adjustments due to 
diverse social and environmental causes but it has been 
the essence of Hindu religion. The Smrtis or the Indian 
legal literature has codified for every member of every 
social class the nature of his duties. The law is not 
merely for regulating our conduct to our fellow- 
beings but for regulating the entire course of our 
daily life, eating, drinking and the like from birth 
to death. Though at different times people have more 
or less deviated from the strict programme laid down 
by the Smrtis, yet, on the whole, the social life has 
strictly and uniformly followed not only the general 
scheme laid by the Smrtis but also most of the 
particular details. I have said above that the stringent 
grip of the Smrtis became more and more tightened 
with the advance of centuries. Thus, for example, the 
prescriptions of the medical science as regards food and 
O.P. 150—M 
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drink as found in the Caraka in the 1st century A.D., 
is found wholly unacceptable in the legal literature of 
later times. Restrictions of food and drink and 
various other kinds of conduct and practice became 
more and more stringent, signifying therqby a 
slackening tendency in society. 

Marx has said that division of the social classes 
has always been the result of conflict between the 
capitalists and the working classes and that the 
development of social culture, the production of 
literature, philosophy, music and the like, is the result 
of the change in economic conditions and means of 
production. But both these theses seem to lose their 
force in the case of India. Here we have the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy, art and literature though there 
has practically been no change in the means of 
economic production for more than 2,000 years. The 
Brahmins had a position which was even greater than 
that of a king, not to speak of a Vaisya capitalist, and 
yet there was no theocracy in India like the Papal 
domination of the West or like the system of the Caliphs 
in Islam. The Brahmins were poor and self-abnegating 
persons who generally dedicated their lives to learning 
and teaching and to the practice of religious works. 
They did not interfere with the rules of kings except when 
some of them were appointed ministers but they laid 
down a scheme of life and a scheme of conduct which 
had to be followed by all persons from the king to the 
tanner. It was this enforcement of a universal scheme 
of life that often protected the people from misrule and 
tyranny on the part of kings. It is no doubt true that 
in a few exceptions there had been tyranny and 
misrule, but on the whole the kings had to follow a 
beneficent scheme for it was the law. It is principally 
at the time of the Mauryas that we find many laws 
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introduced which were advantageous to the king but 
the Mauryas were iSudras. At the time of the Ksatriya 
kings we again find the laws of Smrti revived. The 
caste system had already come into force in its 
stringency in the 4th century B.C. Thus, Megasthenes 
says : “No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
or to follow more than one business.” The existence 
of the caste system means the allocation of particular 
duties in society to particular castes. The union of 
the Ksatriya and the Brahmana, of the king and the 
law-giver in the council, was at the basis of the 
Hindu Government. There was a joint-family system 
very similar to what they had in Rome, but every 
individual member had a locus standi in the eye of the 
law and the father of the family was like the trustee 
of the family property. The king and the Brahmin 
were the trustees of society, the king by protecting and 
enforcing the laws of dharma and the Brahmin by 
promulgating them. The Brahmins, as it were, were 
the legislators, and the kings, the executives and the 
former were, so far as the legislation went, independent 
of the latter. This legislation, however, referred not 
only to ordinary juridical conduct but to all kinds of 
daily duties and conduct as well. But when the laws 
were codified, though the Brahmin as a purohita or 
priest retained his position of high honour and respect 
from the king, he was no longer a constituent of the 
Government. Thus, the seven ahgas constituting the 
state [svdmyd-mdtja-suhrt-kosa-rdstra’durga-baldni ca, 
i.e.f king, councillor, allies, treasury, people and 
territory, fortresses and army), did not include 
Brahmins as a constituent. Gradually the importance 
of the king’s office gained in strength as subserving the 
primary needs and interests of the people and the 
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preservation of the society according to the principles 
of dharma. But even the king was bound to dispense 
justice in accordance with the principles of dharma. 
The dispensation of justice was not only necessary for 
social well-being but punishment was also regarded as 
having a purificatory value for a man’s post-mortem 
well-being. The unrighteousness of a king destroys 
dharma in the society and creates social disturbances 
as well as physical misfortunes, such as, untimely 
death, famine and epidemic. Thus the dispensation 
of justice and its failure was regarded not only as 
having immediate but also transcendental effects. 
The king thus had a great responsibility. The king 
exists for the discharge of dharma and not for self¬ 
gratification (dharmaya raja bhavali na kdmakaranaya 
tu). Almost all the sciences of polity arc in thorough 
agreement with the view that a king must first of all 
be absolutely self-controlled. But in spite of all these, 
there were teachers like Bharadvaja who would advise 
any kind of unprincipled action for the maintenance of 
the king’s power. But this was not accepted by most 
of the political authorities, but Kautilya’s code leaned 
more or less to this type of action. In the Mahdbharata 
we find many passages in which the role of punishment 
is extolled and Brhaspati also held that view. Side by 
side with the view of divine authority of kings we have 
also in the Mahdbharata and the Buddhist canons the 
view that the king was elected by the people on the 
terms of contract which involved the exchange of the 
just exercise of sovereign power and obedience regarding 
payment of taxes on the part of the people. In 
Kautilya we find that he had due regard for the 
social order of varndsrama and he regarded the 
importance of the three Vedas, the Vdrta-ia^tra and 
Polity. Kautilya lays great importance on the position 
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of the king’s oflSce. The king constitutes within 
himself his kingdom and his subjects. Yet there are 
many passages in the Arthasdstra to indicate that king’s 
authority depends upon the will of the people whom he 
has always to keep satisfied, and we find there that it is 
the duty of the king to promote the security and 
prosperity of the people in lieu of which the subjects 
should pay taxes to him. Kautilya is also mainly 
loyal to the Dharmasdstra principle that the king is an 
official who is entitled to receive taxes for the service 
of protection and that he is spiritually responsible for 
the discharge of his duties. Kautilya also lays down 
a very high standard of moral life for the king. Good 
education and self-control are the first requisites of good 
government. Though there are elaborate rules of 
foreign policy, Kautilya definitely lays down the view 
that no king should covet his neighbour’s territories, 
and in case of battles with other kings it is liis duty to 
restore to throne the most deserving from the near rela¬ 
tions of the vanquished king—a policy entirely different 
from that of the imperialistic governments of to-day. A 
king should only attempt to secure safety for his kingdom 
and extend his influence on others. In later times, 
between 900 and 1200 A.D., when the commentaries of 
Medhatithi, Vijnane^vara and Apararka and the Jaina 
Nitivdkydmrta were written, we have the view, parti¬ 
cularly in Medhdtithi, that the principles of rdjadharma 
and dandaniti, though principally derived from Vedic 
institutions, are to be supplemented from other sources 
and elaborated by reason. Thus, Medhatithi would not 
restrict the office of kingship to a Ksatriya alone but 
would extend it to any one who is ruling with proper 
kingly qualities. Kalid^a also, we have seen, was 
consistent with the teaching of the old Dharmasdstra 
that the term ksatra was in meaning identical tO: the 
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term nrpa. Ksatra means ksatdt trayate and nrpa 
means nrn pati. The older aspect of the king is that 
he should be popular, and this aspect is signified by 
the term raja {raja prakrtiranjanai). But Medhatithi 
uses the term rdjd^ nrpa or pdrlhiva to mean any ruling 
prince. Medhatithi would apply the term nrpa even to 
provincial governors. The subjects have the inalien¬ 
able right of protection by the king by virtue of the 
taxes they pay to him, and for any mischief that comes 
to them, the king is responsible. If their property is 
stolen, the king will restore the value of the articles 
stolen. It seems also that Medhatithi not only concedes 
to the view that the subjects may even in normal times 
bear arms for self-protection, but when the king is 
incompetent, they have also the right to rebel and 
suspend the payment of taxes. But during the 12th to 
the 17th century in the works of l^ukra, Madhava and 
Parasara, we find again the theory of divine right of 
kings coming to the forefront and the doctrine of the 
perpetual dependence of subjects on the king and of the 
king’s immunity from harm advocated, which tended 
to contradict the earlier concept of king as the servant 
of the people. 

From the above brief review we can well understand 
the light in which the kings were held during the 
really creative period of literature beginning from the 
2nd or the 3rd century B.C. to the 12th century A.D. 
The ideal of a king depicted in the Rdmdya^a and also 
in the Mahdbhdrata as also in the works of Kalidasa and 
other writers, reveals to us the integral relation of soli¬ 
darity between the king and the subjects. Almost every 
drama ends with the prayer which is a sort of national 
anthem seeking the good of the king and the people. The 
concept of the king involved the principle that he would 
protect the people and be of such ideal character and 
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conduct that he might be liked by all. The term 
prakrti, etymologically meaning the source or origin, 
was a term to denote the subjects. This implied that the 
king drew his authority from the subjects. This is the 
reason why the kings often excited as much admiration 
as the gods and though many panegyric verses in lite¬ 
rature may have as their aim the flattery of kings for 
personal gain, yet judging from the general relation 
between the king and his subjeets it can hardly be doubt¬ 
ed that in most cases there was a real and genuine feeling 
of sincere admiration and love for the king. This also 
gives us the reason why royal characters were treated 
in kavya side by side with the characters of gods, for the 
king was god on earth not by his force or his power 
of tyranny but through love and admiration that was turc. 
spontaneous about him on the part of the subjects. 

The cordial relation between subjects and royal 
patrons explains the origin of so many prasasti and 
carita kdvyas. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture we may classify them as Epic and Lyric kdvyas^ literature, 
the carita kdvyas (dealing with the lives of kings and 
patrons of learning), the prasasiis or panegyrical verses, 
the different types of dramas, lyric kdvyas^ the century 
collections or htakas^ the stotra literature or adoration 
hymns, the Campus or works written in prose and 
verse, the kathd literature, the niti literature, the 
didactic verses and stray verses such as are found in the 
anthologies. The sources of the materials of kdvya as 
held by RajaSekhara, arc Smrti, Purdna, IHhdsa, 
Pramdnavidydy Samaya-vidyd or the sectarian doctrines 
of the iSaivas, Pancaratrins, etc., the Arthasdslra^ the 
Ndtyaidstra and the Kdmasdstrat the local customs 
and manners, the different sciences and the literature 
pf other poets. 
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Apart from the reference to poems written by Panini 
and to the dramas referred to in the Mahahh^a, 
probably the earliest remains of good drama are the 
dramas of Bhasa, which in some modified manner have 
recently been discovered. In the 1st century BfC. we 
have the works of Kalidasa and in the 1st century A.D. 
we have the Buddha-carita, the Samdardnanda^ the 
Sdriputraprakarana and an allegorical drama written 
by Asvaghosa, the Buddhist philosopher. This was the 
time of the l^uhgas, the Kanvas and the Andhra dynas¬ 
ties. Pusyamitra had slain his master Brhadratha 
Mauryya and had assumed sovereignty of the Mauryya 
dominions of Upper India and of South India up to the 
Nerbuda and had repulsed Minander, king of Kabul 
and the invader was obliged to retire to his own 
country. His son Agnimitra had conquered Berar and 
Pu.syamitra performed the Ahamedha sacrifice and 
revived Hinduism. The Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa 
gives a glowing account of the Rdjasuya sacrifice 
performed by Pusyamitra. The Buddhist writers 
describe him as having persecuted the Buddhists. The 
last Sunga king Devabhuti lost his life and throne 
through the contrivances of his Brahmin minister, 
Vasudeva. He founded the Kanva dynasty, which was 
suppressed in 28 B.G. and the last Kanva king, Su^ar- 
man, was slain by the Andhras, who had already 
established themselves by the middle of the 3rd century 
B.G. on the banks of the Krsna. The Andhra kings all 
claimed to belong to the Satavahana family. The name 
of Hala the 17th king has come down to us because of 
his Saptasall of Prakrt erotic verses of great excellence. 
It seems that at this time Prakrt rather than Sanskrit 
was the language of poetry in the South. It is difficult 
to ascertain the dates of Hala’s Saptasati (which 
have, however, in reality 430 stanzas common to all 
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recensions, the rest may be an interpolation). Judging 
from the nature of the Prakrt, one may think that the 
work was probably written about 200 A.D. though it is 
difficult to be certain of its date. In the meanwhile, 
we have some of the specimens of the earliest prose in 
the inscriptions of Rudradamana in Girnar (A.D. 150). 
In the region of Bombay we get foreign rulers like the 
Ksaharatas who were probably subordinate to the Indo- 
Parthian kings in the 1st century A.D. The next 
chief was Nahapana. The Ksaharatas, however, were 
extirpated by Gautamiputra-I^atakarni, the Andhra 
king. His son, Vasisthiputra Sripulumayi, had mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Rudradamana I, the Saka Satrap 
of Ujjayini, but much of the territory of the son-in- 
law was conquered by the father-in-law. As we 
have just seen, Sanskrit was the court language of 
Rudradamana and Yajnasri, the son of Vasisthiputra 
Sripulumayi, who was a great king of military exploits 
(173-202 A.D.). The fall of the Andhra kings coincides 
approximately with the death of Vasudeva, tlie last 
great Kusan king of North India and with the rise 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia (A.D. 226). 
But the history of the 3rd century after Christ is 
rather very obscure. The only important tradition 
of literary growth during the Andhras is the legend 
about king I^atavahana or l§alivahana, in whose court 
Gunadhya and Sarvavarmacarya are supposed to have 
lived. Gunadhya was born at Pratisthana in the Deccan 
on the banks of the Godavari. This city of Pratisthana 
is the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas, though there is 
much doubt about the location of the city. But there 
is a Pratisthana on the banks of the Ganges as men¬ 
tioned in the Harivamsa. Bana refers to I^atavahana 
as having made the immortal repertory of beautiful 
passages and this seems to indicate that there was great 
O.P. 150—N 
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cultivation of Sanskrit poetry even before iSatavahana.^ 
According to the legend, i^atavahana’s adopted father 
was Dipakarni and this indicates that he may have 
belonged to the race of the l^atakarnis. The Hdla 
Saptasati also conclusively proves that there was an 
abundant literary production in the Prakrt language 
and we have also strong reasons to believe that there 
must have been many dramas in Prakrt. But we do 
not know anything more about the exact time when 
Hala may have flourished. But if the legned is to 
be believed, the two great works, the Kdtantra of 
Sarvavarma and the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya were 
written at this time. That stories used by Gunadhya 
were floating about among the populace, is well evident 
from Kalidasa’s statement udayana-kalhd-kovida-grdma- 
vrddhdn in the Meghaduta and the utilisation of those 
stories by Bhasa. We know that in all probability, 
Kalidasa had flourished at the time of the later J§ungas 
and Patanjali the grammarian Was probably engaged 
as a priest in the Horse Sacrifice of Pusyamitra. We 
also know that the ^aka kings like Rudradamana had 
taken to the Sanskrit language and Vaisnava religion. 
We also know from the inscriptions in the Besnagar 
Column that the Greek ambassador Heliodorus had 
accepted the Bhagavata religion. It is also probable 
that Minander the Greek king had become a Buddhist. 

Mithradates I, the Persian king (170-136 B.G.), 
had extended his dominions up to the Indus and this 
explains why the chiefs of Taxila and Mathura had 
assumed Persian titles in early times and we have the 
remains of Persian culture in the excavations of Taxila. 


aoinddinam-agranffam-aktuot JdtavShanaljL I 
vUuddhtyitibhi^ kofa^ fatnairiva subkdfitaify II 
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It is possible that a Christian Mission under St, 
Thomas had come to the court of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophares at the beginning of the Christian 
era, but the Mission seems to have left no impression. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that neither 
Alexander’s conquest nor the association with Bactrian 
kings, seems to have left any permanent impression 
on the Indian mind. The Punjab or a considerable 
part of it with some of the adjoining regions remained 
more or less under Greek rule for more than two centuries 
(190 B.G. to 20 A.D.), but except the coins bearing 
Greek legends on the obverse, hardly any effect of 
Hellcnisation can be discovered. It is surprising that 
not a single Greek inscription is available. There is 
no evidence of Greek architecture. The well-known 
sculptures of Gaiidhara, the region around Peshawar, 
arc much later indeed and are the offsprings of cosmo¬ 
politan Graeco-Roman art. The invasions of Alex¬ 
ander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides and 
Minander were but military incursions which left no 
appreciable mark upon the institutions of India. The 
people of India rejected Greek politiced institutions 
and architecture as well as language. 

During the 2nd and the 3rd century, Saivism had 
established itself very firmly in South. The l^iva 
cult had long been in existence among the Dravidians 
and by the 3rd century A.D. it attained almost its 
finished character in the noble and devout writings of 
Manikkavachakara in Malabar. The Vasudeva cult 
had already penetrated into the south and by the 3rd 
and the 4th century A.D. the earliest Alwar thinkers 
had started the Bhakti literature. 

In the meanwhile, the Yueh-chis being attacked by 
their foes, the Sakas, rushed forward and after subjugat¬ 
ing Kabul, entered into India and conquered the Punjab 
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under Kadphises I. His son Kadphises II not only 
established his power in the Punjab but in a consider¬ 
able part of the Gangetic plain in Benares (A.D. 45). 
But these parts were probably governed at this time 
by military Viceroys. In the meanwhile, the Yueh- 
chis were being attacked by the Chinese. Kaniska 
tried to repel the Chinese but his army was totally 
routed and he had to send several embassies to China 
to pay tributes. The conquest of Kabul by the Yueh- 
chis opened the land route towards the West and 
Roman gold of the early Roman Emperors, such as 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-38) began to pour into India 
in payment for silk, spices, gems and dye-stuff*. 
Southern India at the same time was holding an active 
maritime trade with the Roman Empire and large 
quantities of Roman gold poured into India. Now, 
Kadphises II was succeeded by Kaniska (58 B.C.). 
His dominions extended all over North-Western India 
as far as the Vindhyas. A temporary annexation of 
Mesopotamia by Trajan, the Roman Emperor, in 116 
A.D. brought the Roman frontier within 600 miles 
of the western limits of the Yuch-chi Empire. 
Kaniska had also conquered Kashmir and attacked 
the city of Pataliputra from where he took away the 
Buddhist saint AiSvaghosa. His own capital was 
Purusapur or Peshawar. Kaniska had also conquered 
Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Thus the limits of 
the Indian Empire extended up to Khotan, a fact 
which explains the migration of Buddhist culture and 
Indian works which are being occasionally discovered 
there. The most important thing about him for our 
purposes is that he was converted to Buddhism, as 
may be known from his coins. Buddhism had in 
his time developed into the Mahayana form of which 
A^vaghosa was such an important representative and 
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the image of Buddha began to be installed in different 
parts of his Empire, taking a place with the older gods, 
such as iSiva or Visnu and an elaborate mythology 
of Buddhism developed. It is at this time in the 2nd 
century A.D. that we have the style of sculpture 
described as the Gandhara school which was a branch 
of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art. This style 
of art, which is much inferior to the indigenous Indian 
art, soon lost its currency. Kaniska called a council 
for the interpretation of Buddhist scriptures and about 
500 members of the Sarvastivada school met in 
Kashmir and the Buddhist theological literature under¬ 
went a thorough examination and elaborations were 
made in huge commentaries on the Tripitaka. This 
included the Mahdvibhdsd which still exists in its 
Chinese translation and it is said that these commen¬ 
taries were copied on sheets of copper and these were 
deposited in a stupa near Srinagar. From the time of 
Kaniska we have the golden age of the development of 
Buddhist Mahayana and Sarvastivada literature as also 
the codification of most of the Indian philosophical 
sutras. The first five or six centuries of the Christian 
era were also the age of great philosophical controversy 
between the Buddhists, the Hindus and the Jainas. 
Asvaghosa himself had written the ^raddhotpdda-sutra 
and the Mahaydna-sutrdlahkdra. It has been urged 
by Cowell that Kalidasa had borrowed from the 
Buddhacarita. But this point is very doubtful and 
the position may be reversed. The similarity of a few 
passages in the Kumdrasambhava Und the Raghuvamsa 
does not prove any conscious indebtedness on any side, 
so far as Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita is concerned. A§va- 
ghosa also wrote a book of Buddhist legends called the 
Sutrdlahkdra and also the Vajrasuct. More or less about 
this time we had also the poet Matrceta and also the 
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Buddhist poet Arya-^ura who wrote the Jdtakamdld 
in imitation of ASvaghosa’s Sutrdlahkdra. His dic¬ 
tion in prose and verse was of the kdvya style. Some of 
the important Auaddnas were also written during the 
1st or the 2nd century A.D. The Asokdvaddna was 
actually translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A.D. 
It is curious to notice that these Avaddnas which were 
written in Sanskrit, more or less at the time when 
the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya was written in Paisacif 
were seldom utilised by the Sanskrit writers. Many o, 
the Avaddna legends are found in Ksemendra’s work so 
far as the essential part of the tales is concerned. But 
the didactic element is preponderatingly much greater 
in the Buddhist treatments. The great Mahayana 
writers Nagarjuna, Asahga, Vasubandhii, Gandragomin, 
Santideva and others began to follow in close succession. 
The Mahayana literature gradually began to model 
itself on the Puranas and the introduction of the 
Dhdranis and “Mother cults and rituals as well as the 
personification of powers into deities led to the rise of 
the Buddhist Tantras. The Lankdvatdra, a semi-philo¬ 
sophical and semi-Tantrik work, was written probably 
sometime in the 4th century and later on the Yoga 
doctrine modified according to the psychology of the 
different people—among the Tibetan, the Chinese and 
the Japanese—assumed diverse forms. The stotra litera¬ 
ture also formed the model of the Buddhist stotras and 
through this the theatre of the mental operation ex¬ 
tended not only from the Hindukush to Gape Comorin 
but it extended also to Further India, Tibet, China, 
Japan, Korea, the Malaya Archipelago and many 
islands in the Indian and the Pacific Ocean and also to 
Central Asia, Turkistan, Turfan and other places. 

snccee^ie^l 
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was succeeded by V^udeva I. The name signifies 
that he was converted into Hinduism and his coins 
exhibit the figure of Siva attended by the bull, Nandi and 
the trident. Coins are found during the period 238-269 
A.D. where a royal figure clad in the garb of Persia (an 
imitation of the effigy of Shahpur I, the Sassanian) is 
found, which indicates Sassanian influence in India. 
But we have no more details of it from any inscriptions 
of literary eminence. Probably numerous Rajas in 
India asserted their independence as may be inferred 
from muddled statements in the Puranas, such as the 
Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Vahlikas and 
the successors of the Andhras. The imperial city of 
Pataliputra maintained its influence as late as the 5th 
century A.D. but wc practically know nothing about 
the condition of the interior of India at this time. 

The local Raja near Pataliputra called Candra- 
gupta married a Licchavi princess named Kumaradevi 
about the year 308 A.D. We do not hear much of the 
Licchavis in the intervening period of history since the 
reign of Ajatasatru. Gandragupta was strengthened 
by this alliance and he extended his dominion 
along the Gangetic Valley as far as the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, about 320 A.D. Between 330 
and 335 A.D. he was succeeded by his son Samudra- 
gupta who immediately after his succession plunged 
himself into war. The multitude of prasastis in the ins¬ 
criptions have immortalised his reign in Indian history. 
The elaborate composition of Harisena with its contents 
is a historical document which is remarkable also 
as a linguistic and literary landmark. Samudragupta’s 
Empire extended on the North and the East from Kama- 
rupa to Tamralipti including the modem site of Calcutta 
and extended westwards in a straight line across the 
Vindhyas to Guzerat and Saura§lra later on acquired 
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by his son Candragupta II and on the north 
to the borders of Nepal up to the banks of the 
Chenab river in the Punjab. He performed an 
Asvamedha ceremony and is reputed to have been 
an adept not only in music and song but it 
is said that he had also composed many metrical works 
of great value and was called a King of Poets. He 
allowed the Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon to 
erect a monastery and temple in Buddhagaya. In the 
7th century when Hiuen-Tsang visited it, it was a 
magnificent establishment which accommodated 
1000 monks of the Sthavira school and afforded 
hospitality to monks from Ceylon. Samudragupta 
had also received Vasuvandhu. Throughout his 
conquests he secured submission of the various 
chiefs but he seldom annexed their territory. He 
had removed his capital to Ayodhya from Pataliputra. 
Thus when Hiuen-Tsang came in the 7th century, 
he found Pataliputra in ruins but when Rajasekhara 
mentions the glory of Pataliputra, he refers to 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Piiigala, Vyadi, Vararuci 
and Patanjali as having been tested according to the 
tradition in Pataliputra.^ His successor Candragupta, 
who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, led 
his conquests to the Arabian Sea through Malwa, 
Guzerat and Kathiawad, which had been ruled for 
centuries by the l§aka dynasty. We know that the 
capital of Castana and his successors was Ujjayini. 
Vidisa was also the important centre of Agnimitra. 
But Samudragupta and his successors had made their 
capital in Ayodhya. It will therefore be wrong to 
suppose that one should make Kalidasa a resident of 
Ujjayini and yet make him attached to the court of 


* KmjHmtmStfisd, p. 55. 
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Candragupta II. KausambI, which stood on the high 
road to Ujjayini and North India, had the Asoka pillar 
on which there is inscribed an inscription of Samudra- 
gupta and it has been argued that Kausambi also 
formed his temporary place of residence. Candra¬ 
gupta II destroyed the l^aka Satrapy by first dethroning 
and then executing Rudrasena. Though he was tole¬ 
rant of Buddhism and Jainism he was an orthodox 
Hindu and probably a Vaisnava. From Fa Hien’s 
accounts (405-411 A.D.) we find that people were 
enjoying good government and abundant prosperity 
at the time of Vikramaditya. 

Still then there were monasteries in Pataliputra 
where about six to seven hundred monks resided, and 
Fa Hien spent three years there studying Sanskrit. At 
his time “charitable institutions were numerous. Rest 
houses for travellers were provided on the highways 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital 
endowed by benevolent and educated citizens—hither 
come all poor helpless patients sull'ering from all kinds 
of infirmities. They are well taken care of and a 
doctor attends them. Food and medicine are supplied 
according to their wants and thus they are made quite 
comfortable and when they are well they may go 
away.”i In describing the state of the country Fa 
Hien speaks of the lenience of the criminal law. He 
further says : “throughout the country no one kills 
any living thing, or drinks wine or eats onions or 
garlic. They do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in 
the market places. Only the canialas^ hunters and 
fishermen lived a different way of life. The only source 
of revenue was rent on crown lands.” Fa Hien never 
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speaks of brigands or thieves. At the death of Gandra- 
gupta, Kumaragupta I ascended the throne in 413 A.D. 

It will be wrong to suppose that ^aivism spread 
from the South to the North for even Kadphises II, the 
Kusana conqueror, was an worshipper of Siva and put 
the image of Siva on his coins and during the whole 
period when Buddhism acquired ascendency in India, 
worship of Hindu gods had continued unabated. The 
only distinctly Buddhist coins were those that 
were struck by Kaniska but the next king Vasudeva 
had been a Hindu, as has already been mentioned, and 
the Saka Satraps were also Hindus. The Pali language 
of the Buddhists were reserved only for Buddhist reli¬ 
gious works. No kdvya or drama was written in Pali 
and after Asoka it was seldom used as the language of 
inscriptions and even the language of Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions was not Pali. Though we are unable to place 
Kalidasa in the Gupta period there was undoubtedly a 
great enlightenment of culture during the Gupta period 
which went on till the 11th or the 12th century. We 
have not only at this time Vatsabhatri and Harisena 
but a galaxy of other writers. The panegyrics of both 
Harisena and VatsabhaUi illustrate the highest style that 
Sanskrit had attained at this period. Bharavi also 
probably lived in the 5th century and BhaUi also in all 
probability lived somewhere during the 5th or the 6th 
century. It has been suggested that l^udraka may also 
have lived at this time, but we really know very little 
about Sudraka. Aryabhata, the celebrated astronomer, 
also probably lived towards the end of the 5th or the 
middle of the 6th century. The laws of Manu as we 
find it and also of Yajnavalkya probably belong to 
this age. But as regards the poets, it will be rash to 
say that they were invariably attached to courts of 
kings. They probably lived well to be able to turn to 
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their vocation of writing poetry, but it may be supposed 
that they had always some patrons among the rich 
people. 

Art and architecture, both Buddhist and Brahmi- 
nical, flourished during the 5th and the 6th century 
and though by the ravages of Moslem army almost 
every Hindu building was pulled to pieces and all large 
edifices of the Gupta age had been destroyed, yet recent 
researches have discovered for us a few specimens of 
architectural compositions of a considerable skill in out 
of the way places. The allied art of sculpture attained 
a degree of perfection, the value of which is being 
recently recognised. Painting as exemplified by the 
frescoes of Ajanta and the cognate works of Sigiria in 
Ceylon (479-97) are so many best examples of Indian 
art. Colonisation of the Malayan Archipelago, Java 
and Sumatra had begun probably at least in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and Indian civilisation, 
particularly Brahminic, had already been established in 
the Archipelago by 401 A.D. By the middle of the 
7 th century, according to the report of I-Tsing, 
Buddhism was in a flourishing condition in the island 
of Sumatra and it grew side by side with the Hindu 
culture. The study of Sanskrit was so much current 
there that I-Tsing spent about 6 months in order to 
acquaint himself with Sanskrit grammar. The earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions, however, are found in Borneo 
and during the 4th century A.D. Borneo was being 
ruled by Hindu kings, such as Asvavarman, Mulavar- 
man, etc. Already in the 5th century we hear of 
Purnavarman in Western Java and the worship of 
Visnu and Siva was prevalent in those parts. MahSyana 
forms of Buddhism also flourished in the country in 
the 8th and 9th centuries. In India we find the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva worship flourish side by side 
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with Buddhism. But the golden age of the Guptas 
lasted for a century and a quarter (330-455). Skanda- 
gupta, came to the throne in 455 A.D. He successfully 
resisted the Pusyamitras from the South and drove away 
the Hun.s. But in the second invasion of the Huns he 
was defeated, as wc know from an inscription dated 
458 A.D. He appointed Parnadatta Viceroy of the 
West who gave Junagad or Girnar to his son. At 
about 465 and also in 470 the Huns began to pour in. 
Skandagupta probably died in 480 A.D. With his 
death the Empire vanished but the dynasty remained. 
After his death Puragupta succeeded who reigned from 
485 to 535 A.D. The importance of Magadha, how'- 
ever, and the University of Nalanda survived the down¬ 
fall of the Guptas. We have the account of a Chinese 
Mission sent to Magadha in 539 A.D. for the collection 
of original Mahayana texts and for obtaining services of 
scholars capable of translating them into Chinese. 
During the reign of Jivitagupta I, Paramartha was sent 
to China with a large collection of manuscripts. He 
worked for 23 years in China and died at the age of 70 
in 569. During his reign Bodhidharma also went to 
China (502-549). 

In the Western province of Malwa we find record of 
other kings such as Buddhagupta and Bhanugupta. 

Towards the close of the 5th century Bhatarka 
established himself at Valabhi in Kathiawad in 770. 
The great Buddhist scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati 
resided in Valabhi and Valabhi became a great centre 
of learning. After the overthrow of Valabhi its place 
was taken by Anhilwara, which retained its importance 
till the 15th century. 

The Huns, however, overthrew the Gupta Empire 
and became rulers of Malwa and Central India. But 
Mihirakula was defeated by a confederacy' of kings 
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iheaded by Baladitya and YaiSodharman, a Raja of 
Central India. Mihirakula fled to Kashmir. The 
Kashmirian king allowed him the charge of a small 
territory. Mihirakula then rebelled against his bene¬ 
factor and killed his whole family. But this Hun 
leader had become a devotee of Siva. With the death 
of Mihirakula India enjoyed immunity from foreign 
attacks for a long time. 

We must now come to Harsa (606-647). Harsa 
was a great patron of learning and Bana has given 
some account of him in his Harsacarita. Harsa^s 
Empire was almost equivalent to that of Samudragupta. 
Harsa was himself a great poet. He wrote three 
dramas, the Ratndvali, the Priyadarsikd and the Mdgd- 
nanda. Gandra, probably Candragomin, the great 
grammarian, wrote a Buddhist drama called Lokdnanda 
describing the story as to how a certain Manicuda gave 
away his wife and children to a Brahmin out of genero¬ 
sity. He lived before 650 A.D. as he is cited in the 
KdHkd Vrtti. A contemporary of his, Candradasa, had 
dramatised the Vessantara legend. Whether Gandra 
and Candragomin are identical, may be a matter of 
indecisive controversy. But Gandra or Candraka’s 
poems are quoted in the Subhdntdvali and he w'as 
admired by the rhetoricians. Almost a contemporary 
of Harsa was Mahendravikramavarman, son of 
the Pallava king Simhavikramavarman, and he 
also was himself a king who ruled in Kahci. He 
wrote a prahasana (Mattavildsa) showing the same 
technique as that of Bhasa. Bana, we know, 
not only wrote the Harsacarita and the Kddambari 
but also the Cardi-^ataka^ the Mukuta-td^itaka 
(a drama) and ” Pdrvatiparinaya (a rupaka). It is 
doubtful whether he or Vamana Bhatta Bana was the 
author of the Sarvacarita-ndtaka, The great dramatist 
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Bhavabhuti also flourished about 700 A.D. His three 
plays, the Malatimadhavay tlie Uttaracarita and the 
Viracarita are masterpieces of Sanskrit drama. Though 
the exact date of Subandhu, author of the Vdsavadattdy 
cannot be determined yet as both Bana and Vamana of 
the 8th century refer to him, he must have flourished in 
the 6th or the 7th century. Bhatti also probably 
flourished in the 6th or the 7th century. Bhamaha 
was slightly junior to him. The Mdtyasdstra had been 
written probably in the 2nd century A.D. The poet 
Medhavin and the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti, who 
was also a poet, flourished probably in the 6th century 
and Dandin, author of the Kdvyddarsa and the Dasa- 
kumdracarita probably also flourished in the 6th century. 
Dinnaga, the Buddhist logician, had flourished in the 
5th century during which time Vatsayana also wrote 
his Bhd^a on the Nydyasutra. The Sdmkhya-kdrikd 
of Isvarakrsna was probably written by the 3rd century 
A.D. and the Nydyasutras were probably composed 
near about that time and the Veddnta-sutras of Badara- 
yana were probably composed by the 2nd century A.D. 
and we have already mentioned Vasuvandhu, author of 
the Abhidharmakosa and many important Buddhist 
works, who lived in the 4th century and was 
a senior contemporary of Samudragupta. Udbhata 
probably flourished in the 8th century and the 
Dhvanydloka was probably written in the latter 
half of the 9th century. Udbhata was not only 
a rhetorician but he had also written a Kumdra- 
sambkava. We have already said that Vamana 
lived probably in the 8th century, but as Vamana 
quotes from Magha, Magha must have lived probably 
in the middle of the 7th century. The Kdsikd 
commentary was written about 660 A.D. and the Nydsa 
was probably written between 700 and 750 A.D. 
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Rudrata also flourished before 900 and Abhinavagupta 
who wrote his Locana on the Dhvanyaloka probably 
about 150 years after, flourished in the 11th century 
and Rajasekhara probably lived in the first quarter of 
the 10th century. Visakhadatta, the author of the 
Mudraraksasa, probably lived in the 9th century. 
Bhattanarayana, the author of the Bemsamhdra, is 
quoted by Vamana, and must, therefore, have lived 
before 800 A.D. If he were one of the Brahmins who 
were brought tQ Bengal from Kanauj by king Adisura, 
he may have lived in the 7th century A.D. Kumara- 
dasa, the author of the Jdnakiharana, was probably a 
king of Ceylon and probably lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century. Mentha lived probably in the latter 
part of the 6th century and king Pravarasena, the 
author of the Setubandha, must have lived during the 
same time. The Kashmirian author Bhumaka who 
wrote his Rdvandrjuniya in 27 cantos, probably also 
lived at this time. Towards the close of the 9th century 
we have the Kapphandbhyudaya based on the tale of the 
Avaddnasataka by Sivasvami, one of the few exceptions 
where the Avaddna literature has been utilised. But 
there are some other poets like Bhattara Haricandra or 
Gunadhya or Adhyaraja whose works are not now 
available. 

After Harsa, the Empire was practically broken and 
we have a number of kingdoms in various parts of the 
country. China was trying to assert suzerainty in the 
northern frontier and when its power vanished in the 
first half of the 6th century, the domains of the White 
Huns were extending up to Gandhara and between 563 
and 567 this country was held by the Turks. In 630 
the Northern Turks were completely vanquished by the 
Chinese who extended their domains to Turfan and 
Kucha, thus securing the northern road communication 
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from East to West. Gampo, the Tibetan king (A.D. 
630) who had become a Buddhist, was friendly to India. 
In 659 China rose to the height of its power and was in 
possession of this country up to Kapisa. The Tu/ks 
were finally routed by the Chinese in A.D. 744 and 
between 665 and 715, the northern route from China to 
India between the Xaxartes and the Indus was closed 
and the southern route through Kashgar was closed by 
the Tibetans and the road over the Hindukush was 
closed by the Arabs with the rise of Islam. But again 
by 719 the Chinese regained influence on the border of 
India. Buddhism developed in Tibet as against the 
indigenous Bon religion. The Indian sages, Santa- 
raksita and Padmasambhava, were invited to Tibet. 
Contact between politics of India and that of China 
had ceased in the 8th century owing to the growth of 
the Tibetan power. In the 7th century, the Tantrik 
form of the Mahayana, so closely allied to the Tantrik 
worship in India, had established itself in Nepal. 
Nepal was conquered by the Gurkhas of the Hindu faith 
and there has been a gradual disintegration of Buddhism 
from that time. Kashmir was being ruled by Hindu 
kings and in the 8th century we had Candrapida, 
Muktapida and Jayapida, and in the 9th century there 
were the kings Avantivarman and Sankaravarman and 
in the 10th century we have the kings Partha, Unmatta- 
vanti and later on Queen Didda, all of whom were 
tyrannical. In the 11th century we have king Kalasa 
and Harsa, after which it was conquered by the 
Moslems. 

After Harsa’s death, in the 8th century we have 
king Yasovarman in Kanauj, a patron of Bhavabhuti 
and Vakpatiraja. At the end of the 8th century, the 
reigning monarch Indrayudha was dethroned by 
Dharmapala, king of Bengal, who enthroned a relative 
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of his, Gakrayudha, who was again dethroned by 
Nagabhata, the Gurjara-Pratihara king. He transferred 
his capital to Kanauj. In the 9th century we have 
king Bhoja. Bhoja’s son Mahendrapala had for his 
teacher the poet Rajasekhara. These kings were all 
Vaisnavas. After this the power of Kanauj began to 
wane. In the 10th century Jayapala, king of the 
Upper Valley of the Indus Region and most of the 
Punjab, attacked King Sabuktagin and in the subsequent 
battles that followed was worsted and committed suicide. 
In Kanauj, king Rajyapala was defeated by the Moslems. 
With the disappearance of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, a Raja of the Gahadwar clan named 
Candradeva established his authority over Benares and 
Ayodhya and also over Delhi. This is known as the 
Rathorc dynasty. In the 12th century we have Raja 
Jayacand under whose patronage Sriharsa, the poet, 
wrote his great work Maisadhacarita. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more upon the political 
history of India. But from the body of the book and 
from what has been said in the Editorial Notes, it 
would appear that the current opinion that the glorious 
age of the Sanskrit literature synchronised with the 
glorious epoch of the Guptas, is not quite correct. On 
the other hand, great writers like Kalidasa and Bh^a 
flourished before the dawn of the Christian era—at the 
time probably of the Mauryas, and also shortly after the 
reign of Pusyamitra at the time of the great Hindu 
ascendency; the rise of Buddhism gave a great impetus 
to the development of sciences and particularly to philo¬ 
sophy; but in spite of Buddhism, Hinduism became 
the prevailing religion of the kings of India and in 
many cases the kings themselves turned to be 
poets. In spite of the colossal political changes and 
turmoils in various parts of the country and various 
O.P. 150—p 
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foreign inroads and invasions, we had a new era of 
literary culture and development till the 12th century, 
when the country was subjugated by the Mahom- 
medans. Many writers have suggested that it is 
the foreign impact of the !§akas, the Hunas, fhe 
Turks, the Chinese, the Tibetans, that gave an 
incentive, by the introduction of new ideas, to literary 
development. But such a view will appear hardly 
to be correct, for to no period of the literary 
development of India can we ascribe any formative 
influence due to foreign culture. The Hindu literary 
development followed an insulated line of Trivarga- 
siddhi all through its course from the 12th 
century onwards. With the occupation of Upper 
India by the Moslems and their inroads into 
Southern India and with the growth of stringency 
of the Smrti rules and the insulating tendency, 
the former free spirit gradually dwindled away 
and we have mostly a mass of stereotyped litera¬ 
ture to which South India, which was comparatively 
immune from the Moslem invasion, contributed largely. 
Southern India also distinguished itself by its contri¬ 
butions to Vaisnava thought and the emotionalistic 
philosophy which had its repercussions in North India 
also. Some of the greatest thinkers of India, like 
Nagarjuna and !§ahkara and Ramanuja, Jayatirtha and 
Vyasatirtha, hailed from the South and devotionalism, 
which began with the Arvars in the 3rd or the 4th 
century A.D., attained its eminence in the 16th or the 
17th century along with unparalleled dialectic skill of 
Venkata, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha. Philosophy in 
the North dwindled into formalism of the new school of 
Nyaya, the rise of emotionalism in Gaitanya and his 
followers, and the stringency of the Smrti in the 
nivandkas of Raghunandana. ^ 
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In attempting to give a perspective of the growth 
and development of Sanskrit literary culture from the appearance 

^ ^ of gCfUUSCS 

racial, religious, social, political and environmental in literature 
backgrounds, we have omitted one fact of supreme 
importance, viz-t the rise of geniuses, which is almost 
wholly unaccountablebyanyobservabledata, and though 
poets of mediocre talents may maintain the literary flow 
yet in the field of literature as also in politics it is 
the great geniuses that stand as great monuments of the 
advancement of thought and action. No amount of 
discussion or analysis of environmental conditions can 
explain this freak of Nature just as in the field of 
Biology the problem of accidental variation cannot be 
explained. Why a I^udraka, a Bhasa, a Kalidasa, 
a Bhavabhuti or a Bana lifted up his head at parti¬ 
cular epochs of Indian history, will for ever remain 
unexplained. Rajasekhara regards poetic genius as 
being of a two-fold character, creative and appreciative. 

He alone is a poet to whom any and every natural or 
social surrounding provokes his creative activity to 
spontaneous flow of literary creation. This creative 
function may manifest itself through properly arranged 
words in rhyme or rhythm in the appreciation of 
literary art and also in the reproduction of emotion 
through histrionic functions. This individuality of 
genius in a way prevents the determination of great 
works of literary art as being the causal functions of 
historical conditions. 

But though the consensus of opinion among the Rsjasekhara 
rhetoricians point to the view that the mark of true of 
poetry is the creation of sentiments, yet Rajasekhara 
and others regard wide experience as an essential 
characteristic of a good poet. A poet’s words should 
have a universality of application and the manner of 
his delivery should be such that his failures should be 
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unnoticcable. Rajasekhara further maintains that 
though genius is of supreme importance, yet learning 
is also essential. He distinguishes two types of 
poets, the Sdstra-kavi^ who depicts sentiments and 
the kdvya-kavi who by his mode of delivery softens 
difficult ideas and thoughts. Both have their 
place in literature. Both reveal two tendencies 
which arc complementary to each other. The accept¬ 
ance of learning within the category of the essential 
qualities that go to make poetry, has well-established 
itself not only in the time of Rajasekhara but long 
before him in the time of Bhatti and probably much 
earlier than him. Bhatti takes pride in thinking that 
his poems would not be intelligible to people who are 
not scholars. This wrong perspective arose probably 
from the fact that the grammatical and lexico¬ 
graphical sciences as well as the philosophical disci¬ 
pline had attained a high water-mark of respect with 
the learned people who alone could be the judges of 
poetry. This view, however, was not universal; for as 
has elsewhere been noted, Bhamaha urges that kdvya 
should be written in such a manner as to be intelligible 
even to those who have no learning or general 
education. 

We have seen that Sanskrit had become almost 
absolutely stereotyped by the middle of the 2nd century 
B.G.; we have also seen that the Prakrt, as we find in 
literature in spite of their names as Magadhi, I^aura- 
seni and Maharastri, was not really the spoken language 
of those parts of the country. What we have are the 
standardised artificial forms of Prakrt which were used 
for the purpose of literature. It is doubtful to what 
extent one can regard the Prakrt of the A^okan inscrip¬ 
tions to be the spoken dialect of any part of the country, 
though it has been held by many scholars that the 
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Eastern dialect was the lingua franca of the whole 
Empire and we assented to this view in the Preface. 
The variations found in the Girnar, the Kalihga, and 
the Siddapur edicts would raise many problems of con¬ 
siderable difficulty. 

Another important question that may arise particu¬ 
larly in connection with the drama and the prose litera¬ 
ture, is the question as to whether Sanskrit was the 
spoken language at any time. In our Preface we 
pointed out that neither Samskrta nor Prakrta was 
regarded as the name of speech so far as it can be 
traced from the evidences of earlier Sanskrit literature. 
Panini distinguishes between the Vedic and the 
Paninian language, as Vaidika and Bhasa (spoken 
language). Patanjali in his Bhdsja says that the 
object of grammar is to supply rules of control for 
current speech (lankika in the sense of being known to 
the common people, or as having sprung from the 
common people.)^ But why should then there be at all 
rules for the control of speech ? The answer is : one, 
for the preservation of the integrity of the Vedas and 
two, for making proper transformations of suffixes from 
the forms given in the Samhitas for practical sacrificial 
use; and three, in pursuance of the general duty for all 
Brahmins to study the Vedas of which the chief acces¬ 
sory is grammar; four, grammar is the shortest route 
for the study of correct words; five, for arriving at 
certainty of meaning and for laying proper accents on 
words. In addition to this, Patanjali adds some supple- 
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* loke vidita iti lokasarvalokdffhaR iti fhafl I 
athavd bhavdrthe adhydtmdditvdt thah \ 

evatu vede bhaoaiti vaidika^l MahibhSsya— Paspa< 5hnika. 

* There may be forms in the Vedas which are not found in the current 
speech and one who is not versed in grammar might easily be led to think that 
the Vedic fonn is erroneous. 
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mentary reasons. These are as follows :—the Asuras 
who imitated the Brahmins in performing the sacrifices 
often misused the words or misplaced the accents. 
Thus, instead of putting the pluta accent on he and 
pronouncing the word arayah after it, they used the 
words helaya, helaya, and were defeated for the reason 
that they could not get the benefit of the sacrifice for 
victory; for this reason, a Brahmin should not mispro¬ 
nounce the words like the mlecchas. A wrong word or 
a wrong accent fails to denote the proper meaning. So 
to safeguard oneself from wrong usage one should study 
grammar. The study of grammar is also necessary for 
the comprehension of proper meaning. There are 
more wrong words and accents in currency than proper 
words and accents, for in place of one proper word or 
accent there may be many wrong words and accents 
and only the man who knows grammar can distinguish 
between the right and the wrong word. Here 
we find the purificatory influence of grammar. More¬ 
over, rules of decorum require that the pluta accent 
should be given in offering salutations to respected 
persons, whereas in greeting a woman or a person 
coming from a distant place, one should omit the pluta 
accent. None but one versed in grammar can distin¬ 
guish these. People often think that the Vedic words 
may be known from the Vedas and the current words 
from current speech, but the above discourse will show 
that there is a necessity for studying grammar for the 
acquirement in both. 

A review of the above discourse reveals to us the 
following uncontestable facts— viz.) that even in 
the time of Patarijali the Paninian language was used 
in current speech though many mispronounced and mis“ 
accented or corrupt or foreign words had crept into the 
current speech. The current speech was thus not 
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exactly what we call Paninian Sanskrit but Sanskrit 
in which there is a very large admixture of corrupt 
words, for Patanjali expressly says bhuyamsah 
apasavddh, and a codified grammar was needed for 
sieving out the corrupt words though it cannot be 
denied that in spite of the sieving some popular words 
of foreign or aboriginal character were accepted as 
genuine Sanskrit words. The word titau occurring in a 
verse quoted by Patanjali is an instance of it. We also 
find that by Patanjali’s time the tradition was that the 
Asuras had accepted Brahminic forms of sacrifice but 
they could not attain the fruits of them as they could 
not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words. The rules 
of accent prescribed for greeting persons also show that 
Sanskrit as mixed up with corrupt words was in use 
among the people. Those, however, who achieved the 
discipline of a grammatical study used the words re¬ 
cognised as chaste by the grammatical tradition. The 
mixed language as used by commoil' folk was not un¬ 
intelligible to the learned nor the speech of the learned 
unintelligible to the common people. A parallel may 
be drawn from' the existing literary Bengali language 
and the spoken language varying from district to district 
with regard to words and accents. The learned 
Bengalees may not even understand properly in some 
cases the dialectical folk languages of another locality. 
Thus the Chittagong dialect of Bengali would hardly 
be intelligible to a learned Bengalee of Calcutta. A 
learned Chittagong-man may talk in standard Bengali 
with other learned men but may at the same time use 
his own dialect in talking with the common people of 
his native place or he may even intersperse Chittagong 
words with the words of standard Bengali. The stan¬ 
dardisation of accent is still more difficult to be 
attained. 
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Dr, Hannes Skold in his work on the Nirukta says 
that the derivations suggested by Yaska are only intelli¬ 
gible if we assume that he was conversant with some 
kind of Middle Indian Prakrt speech. Prof. Lii^ers 
says that the language of Asoka’s Chancery was 
a high language but the actual spoken speech had 
almost advanced to a stage of the literary Prakrts. 
Keith holds that Yaska spoke Sanskrit as he wrote it 
and the officials of Asoka spoke in the language similar 
to what they wrote, while the lower classes of the people 
spoke in dialects which had undergone much phonetical 
transformation. From Pataiijali’s statement referred to 
above we can gather that the upper classes who were 
conversant with grammar spoke the chaster speech but 
as we go down the stratum the language was of a 
corrupt nature. The alien people on whom the Aryans 
had imposed their language could not also speak it 
correctly. The directions of royal edicts as found in 
the Arthamslra, Chapter 31, would lead to the presump¬ 
tion that the edicts were drafted in Sanskrit. Afoka 
was probably the first to issue edicts in some form of 
Prakrt as found in the inscriptions. It is also diffi¬ 
cult to assert that Afoka’s inscriptions were written in 
accordance with the speech of the countries in which the 
edicts appeared; for, though the language and the 
grammar of the edicts have many differences in different 
localities yet these would be too small in comparison 
with the actual dialectical varieties that might have 
existed between Mysore and Guzerat. We think there¬ 
fore that though the Prakrt speech was current in 
Afoka’s time and even in earlier times among the 
common people, among the higher classes Sanskrit was 
used in common speech. But the tatsama words flowed 
continuously into the current speech. ^ 
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The study of Sanskrit kdvyas and their appreciation , Difficulties 

' . . , , of appreciat* 

have their own difficulties. Excepting in the case of a “g Sanskrit 
few writers of elegance like Kalidasa, Bhasa or Sudraka* 
most of the Sanskrit works in poetry are not easily 
accessible to those who have no proficiency in the 
language and even for the proficient it is not always an 
easy reading and at times one cannot make much of 
them without commentaries. The study of Sanskrit 
kavyaSj therefore, cannot be an easy pastime and cannot 
always be enjoyed as recreation in leisure hours. “The 
great poets of India,” as Keith says, “wrote for 
audiences of experts; they were masters of the learning 
of their day, long trained in the use of language and 
they aimed to please by subtlety, not simplicity of 
effect. They had at their disposal a singularly 
beautiful speech and they commanded elaborate and 
most effective metres.” Under the circumstances, 
though the kavya literature contains within it some 
of the great master-pieces of poetical works, it cannot 
hope to become popular with those who had a mere 
lisping knowledge of Sanskrit or who arc unwilling to 
take the trouble of undertaking a difficult journey 
through the intricacies of the language. To the trained 
ear the music of the poetry is so enthrallingly bewitch¬ 
ing that the mere recitation of the verses in the proper 
manner produces a sense of exhilaration. I have seen 
that even in Europe, when I recited the verses, persons 
who had but little acquaintance with Sanskrit, had 
been tremendously affected by the sonorous rhythm of 
the Sanskrit verses and large audiences almost felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mystery of the music. 

Another difficulty regarding Sanskrit poetry is that, 
more than the poetry in other languages, the charm of 
Sanskrit poetry in untranslatable, as a large part of 
it is derived from the rhythm and the cadence. Thus, 
o,P. 150—0, 
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Keith says : “German poets like Ruckert can indeed 
base excellent work on Sanskrit originals, but the 
effects produced are achieved by wholly different means, 
while English efforts at verse translations fall invariably 
below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse tepidity 
contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre and the close adaptation of 
sound to sense of the originals.” 

Not a less attractive part of Sanskrit poetry is its 
charming descriptions of natural scenes and the 
beauties of the seasons. As we go from poet to poet 
we often notice a change of outlook and perspective 
which cannot but leave a bright and exhilarating effect 
on our imagination. Thus, throughout the descrip¬ 
tions of natural scenes and objects as depicted by 
Kalidasa, wc find that the whole Nature is a replica of 
the human world—the same feelings and emotions, the 
same passions and sorrows, the same feelings of 
tenderness, love, affection and friendship that are found 
to reign in the human mind, are also revealed in the 
same manner for Kalidasa in and through all the objects 
of Nature. The Yaksa in the Meghadula employs the 
cloud as the messenger to his love-lorn lady in the 
Alakapuri, and the cloud itself is made to behave as 
the friend, benefactor and lover of the flowers and 
rivers, mountains and forests, over which it may pass 
dropping showers of rain. Nature may be dumb but 
yet she understands the sorrows of men and is friendly 
to them. In addressing the clouds he says: “Though 
you do not give any verbal response to my words yet 
I cannbt think that you will not render me a friendly 
turn, for even in your silence you supply water to the 
edtaka'^ In the last verse of the Meghaduta, Kalidasa 
says addressing the cloud: “Oh Cloud! may you not 
be separated from the lightning who is your wife. 
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Either for the sake of friendship or for the sake of 
kindness or by finding me aggrieved, you may serve me 
as a messenger and after that you may go wherever you 
please.” The seasons appeared to K^lid^a almost 
as living beings. They are not merely the friends of 
man but throughout Nature the life and personality of 
the seasons are realised in joy and love, and in Kali¬ 
dasa’s descriptions this aspect of Nature becomes 
extremely vivid. 

But when Valmiki looks at Nature, his general 
emphasis is on the realistic aspect of Nature. The 
aspect of its utility to man is thin and shadowy. But 
as we proceed onwards we find that gradually Nature 
begins to rise to the human level and often its 
practical utility to man is emphasised, e,g., in the 
Rtusamhara of Kalidasa. The emphasis on the prag¬ 
matic aspect has indeed a deleterious effect on the 
nature of poetry, but oftentimes in the descriptions of 
the poets the pragmatic aspect is thinned away and 
human characters are ascribed to Nature, or Nature 
has been enlivened with the fulness of human conscious¬ 
ness. Starting from realism we often pass into idealism 
as self-reflection. In the Ramdyana, for example, 
Valmiki is describing the situation of Rama in his 
separation from Sita and in contrasting it with the state 
of Sugriva, describes the sorrow of Rama. Thus he 
says: “I am without my wife and my throne and am 
being broken into pieces like the bank of a river. As 
the rains make all places extremely impassable, so my 
sorrow is broad and wide and it seems to me as if I 
can never ford over to my great enemy Ravana.” But 
Valmiki here does not describe what Rama would have 
done if his wife was nearby. He had seen the 
lightning by the side of the dark cloud and he was at 
once reminded as to how Sita might have been lying 
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in the lap of Ravana. Looking at the new showers of 
rain he is reminded of the falling tears of Sita. 
Nature thus reminds the human situation and events 
but there is no tinge of any pragmatic perspective 
regarding the rains. But human comparisons afe 
quite common. Thus in describing the hills he speaks 
of them as if they were wearing garments of black 
dccr-skin and he compares the rains with the holy 
thread and music of the rains with the chanting of 
Vcdic hymns. But apart from such human analo¬ 
gies the general tendency of Valmiki’s description is 
realism—descriptions of fruits and flowers, of birds and 
beasts, of muddy roads and moist winds, and so on. 
Bhavabhuti seems to have followed this realistic ten¬ 
dency of Valmiki in his descriptions of Nature, which 
is sometimes sublime and sombre. Such a realistic 
tendency can be found in other poets also. Thus, the 
poet Abhinanda speaks of dreadful darkness torn some¬ 
times into pieces by the gleaming lightning; even the 
tree before us cannot be seen; their existence can only be 
inferred from the collection of fire-flies; the whole night 
is ringing with the humming of crickets. 

Thus, the different poets of India had approached 
Nature from diverse points of view, some realistic, some 
pragmatic, some idealistic. 

Thus, in spite of criticisms that may be levelled 
against Sanskrit poetry, to a learned Sanskritist who 
is acquainted with the trailing history of the allusive 
words and its penumbra, the double meanings and the 
associated myths, Sanskrit poetry with its luxurious 
images, cadence of rhyme, jingling alliteration of word- 
sounds, creates a wonderland of magic and joy that 
transports the reader to a new world of beauty. The 
delicate and passionate flickerings of love with which 
Sanskrit love poetry is surcharged are as much exciting 
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to our primal tendencies as appealing to our cultured 
tastes. Though much of Sanskrit poetry has been lost 
through the ravages of time, yet what remains is 
worthy of the pride and satisfaction of any great nation. 
There is no compeer in the world of the Mahabhdrata 
and the Ramdyana taken together, and Kalidasa stands 
supreme before our eyes as a magic-creator of beauty 
and enchantment, and Bhavabhuti as the creator of the 
sombre and the sublime. 




CHAPTER I 

ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

1. The Origin and Sources of the KAvya 

Even if there is no direct evidence/ it would not be entirely 
unjustifiable to assume that the Sanskrit K5vya literature, highly 
stylised though it is, had its origin in the two great Epics of 
India. The Indian tradition, no doubt, distinguishes the 
Itihasa from the Kavya, but it has always, not unjustly, regarded 
the Ramdyana, if not the Mahabharata, as the first of Kavyas. 


* This rapid survey is only an attempt to give, from the literary point of view only, and 
from direct reading of the literature itself, a connected historical outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It docs not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to supersede the excellent and 
methodical presentations of Moritz Winternitz and Sten Konow, with their valuable 
bibliographical material, as well as the brilliant accounts of Sylvain I..6vi and A. B. Keith, 
to all of which, as also to various monographs and articles of individual scholars, every 
writer traversing the same ground must acknowledge his deep indebtedness. But the aim of 
the present account is not to offer a mere antiquarian or statistical essay, not to record and 
discuss what has been said on Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is not and 
cannot be ignored), but to give, as concisely as possible, a systematic and literary account 
of the lit cratui’c itself. Even if strict chronology is not yet attainable, it should be recognised 
that our general knowledge of the subject is not today so nebulous as to make the applications 
of historical or literary methods altogether impossible. It is felt that Sanskrit literature, as 
literature, need no longer be looked upon as a literary curiosity, deserving merely a descriptive, 
erudite, apologetic or condescending treatment, but that it ranks legitimately as one of the 
great literature of the world, to the appreciation of which broader historical and literary 
standards should be applied. The bibliographical references and purely learned discussions, 
which are available in their fulness elsewhere, are, therefore, reduced as much as possible to a 
minimum, and emphasis has been laid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which have, 
so far, not received adequate attention. It is not claimed that the work is final in this respect 
but it is hoped that a beginning has been made. The only apology that is necessary, 
apart from the obvious one of the writer’s imperfect knowledge and capacity, is that it is 
written within certain limits of time, which allowed less provision of material than what 
could have been accomplished by longer preparation, and vrithin certain limits of space, 
which did not permit him to enter fully into some of the difficult, bist interesting, 
problems. 
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The Mahdhhdrata certainly afTordcd, by its diversified content, 
inexhaustible legendary and didactic material to later Kavya 
poets; but from the point of view of form, it is simpler and less 
polished, and conforms more to the epic standard. It could not, 
in spite of later addition and elaboration, afford such an excellent 
model for the factitious Kavya as the more balanced and poetical 
Rdrndyana did. The unity of treatment, elegancies of style 
and delicate verse-technique, which distinguish the Rdrndyana^ 
may not be studied, but they are none the less skilful and 
effective. It is probable that some part of its stylistic elaboration 
came into existence in later times, but there is nothing to show 
that most of these refinements did not belong to the poem itself, 
or to a date earlier than that of the Kavya literature, which 
imitates and improves upon them. The literary standard and 
atmosphere of the epic are indeed different from those of Amaru 
and Kalidasa, but the poem, as a whole, grounded like the 
Mahdbhdrata as it is in the heroic epos, is undoubtedly the 
product of a much more developed artistic sense.^ The pedestrian 
naivete of the mere epic narrative is often lifted to the attractive 
refinement of greater art; and the general tone of seriousness 
and gravity is often relieved by picturesque descriptions of the 
rainy season and autumn, of mountains, rivers and forests, as 
well as by sentimental and erotic passages and by the employ¬ 
ment of metaphors and similes of beauty. If in the Kavya 
greater importance is attached to the form, the Rdrndyana can 
in a very real sense be called the first Kavya; and the literary 
embellishment that we find in it in the skilled use of language, 
metre and poetic figures is not wholly adventitious but forms an 
integral part of its poetic expression, which anticipates the 
more conscious ornaments and finish of the later Kavya. 

’ H. Jacobi, Das Ramdyaija, Bonn, 1831, pp. 119-26 and A. B. Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Oxford, 1928 (cited throughout below as HSL), pp. 42-45, give some instances, 
which can be easily multiplied, of the formal cxcdlcnces of the Ramqya^a, which foresliadow 
the Kavya. The Epics also show the transformation of the Vedic Anu^tubh into the CIas$ical 
Sloka, and of the Vedic Tri^tubh-J^^tl into a variety of lyrical measures which are further 
developed in the KEvya. 
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There is no need, therefore, to trace back the origin of the 
Kavya literature in the far-off Vedic hymns, and find its 
prototype in the Naraiamsa and Danastuti panegyrics, in the 
semi-dramatic and impassioned Saipvada-Akhyanas, in the 
heightening of style found in the glowing descriptions of deities 
like Usas, or in the legends and gnomic stanzas preserved in 
the Brahmanas. The tradition of a non-religious literature was 
already there from remote antiquity surviving through long 
centuries as a strong undercurrent and occasionally coming to 
the surface in the more conventional literature; but the imme¬ 
diate precursor of the Kavya is undoubtedly the Epics, which 
themselves further develop these secular, and in a sense popular, 
tendencies of the earlier Vedic literature. 

It is also not necessary to seek the origin of the Sanskrit 
Kavya literature in the hypothetical existence of a prior Prakrit 
literature, on which it is alleged to have modelled itself. There 
is indeed no convincing evidence, tradition or cogent reason to 
support the theory that the Epics themselves or the Kavya were 
originally composed in Prakrit and rendered later into Sanskrit. 
The existence of a Prakrit period of literature preceding the 
Sanskrit, which such theories presuppose, is inferred mainly from 
tlie epigraphical use of Prakrit in the period preceding the 
Christian era; but it cannot be substantiated by the adducing of an 
evidence of value regarding the existence of actual Prakrit works 
in this period. Even assuming that a Prakrit literature existed, 
the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature in some form is not 
thereby excluded; nor does it necessarily follow that the one 
was derived from the other. It is possible to assume the 
existence, from the Vedic times, of a popular secular literature, 
current in a speech other than the hieratic, from which the 
secular Vedic hymns derived their material; and the tradition is 
possibly continued in heroic songs, lyrical stanzas, gnomic verses 
and folk-tales, which might have been composed in Prakrit; but 
the very language and treatment of the Epics themselves show a 
stage of linguistic and literary development, in which a freer 
O.P. 150—1 
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and less polished, but more practical, form of Sanskrit than the 
perfected speech of Panini was employed for conveying 
a literature, not hieratic, but no less aristocratic. The influence 
of a concurrent popular Prakrit literature may be presumed, but 
the Epics, in form, substance and spirit, cannot be called popular 
in the same sense; they were loved by the populace, but in no 
sense composed or inspired by them. They possess linguistic 
and literary peculiarities of their own, which preclude the theory 
of Prakrit originals, and which must be traced ultimately, in 
unbroken tradition, to certain aspects of Vedic language and 
literature. There is, again, no evidence to justify the high anti¬ 
quity claimed for the collection of Prakrit folk-tales of Gunadhya, 
which is now lost, or for the Prakrit lyrics of Hala, which have 
been misleadingly taken as the prototype of the Sanskrit lyrics. 
Not only does the Prakrit of Hala’s anthology show a fairly deve¬ 
loped form of the language, far apart from the Prakrits of the 
early inscriptions and of the dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa, 
but the Prakrit poetry which it typifies is as conventional as the 
Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense. Both the 
Mahabharala and the Jatakas, again, show the currency of the 
beast-fable, but in this sphere also we know nothing of any early 
Prakrit achievement. Nor can it be shown that an original 
Prakrit drama was turned into Sanskrit; and our earliest speci¬ 
mens of the Sanskrit drama in the Asvaghosa fragments, which 
do not show it in a primitive or rudimentary form, are already 
written in Sanskrit, as well as in Prakrit. 

The hypothesis of an earlier Prakrit literature started also 
from the supposition that Sanskrit was little used until it was 
recovered and restored sometime after the Christian era. The 
theory is thus a revival in another form of Max Muller’s once 
famous but now discredited suggestion^ of the cessation of literary 


‘ India: What can it teach us? (London, 1882), p. 281 f. It is mainly on the basis Of 
Fergusson’s theory of the Vikrama era that Max Mtiller connected his suggestion with the 
legend of a lung Vikramiditya of Ujjayini, who was supposed to have driven out the Sahas 
from India and founded the Vikrama era in 544 A.D., but dated the era back to 57 D. C. Max 
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activity in India until the sixth century A.D., when a Sanskrit 
Renaissance was supposed to have begun. At a time when 
scanty facts gave room for abundant fancies, the theory appeared 
plausible; it was apparently justified by the absence or paucity 
of literary works before and after the Christian era, as well as by 
the fact that the incursions of Greeks, Parthians, Kusanas and 
.^akas at this time must have affected the north-west of India. 
But the epigraphical and literary researches of Biihler, Kielhorn 
and Fleet have now confirmed beyond doubt the indication, first 
given by Lassen,^ regarding the development of the Sanskrit 
Kavya-form in the first few centuries of the Christian era, and 
have entirely destroyed Max Muller’s theory of a literary inter¬ 
regnum. Biihler’s detailed examination^ of the evidence borne 
by the early inscriptions, ranging from the second to the fifth 

Miiller, however, had the sagacity to perceive that Fergusson’s theory would at once collapse 
if any document were found dated in the Vikrama era before 544 A.D. The missing evidence is 
now found, and Iwth the assumptions mentioned above are now shown to be untenable (see 
Fleet, Guf}ta Inscriptions, Introd.: also lA, XXX, pp. 3-4). The Vikramaditya legend itself is 
fairly old. It owed its currency, no doubt, from an ill-authenticated verse of a late work, 
which associates Uhanvantari, Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, Sahku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
K.4lidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuci as the nine gems of the court of this mythical king. 
While we know for certain that Varahamihira flourished in the middle of the sixth century, 
Vararuci is undoubtedly a very old author to whom a Kavya is ascribed in Patanjaii's 
Mahdbhasya; while of the other poets, some are mere names, and some, who are by no means 
contemporaries, are lumped together, after the manner of works like Bhoja-prabandiia, which 
makes Kalidasa, Dana and Bhavabhuti contemporaries! On this verse and on Jyotinnda- 
bharana (16th century in which it occurs, see Weber in Z^MG, XXII, 1868, pp, 708 f; also 
introd. to Nandargikar’s cd. of Raghu-vamsa for references to works where this verse is dis- 
cus.sed. It is remarkable, however, that the tradition of a great Vikramaditya as a patron of 
the Kavya persists in literature. Subandhu laments that after the departure of V'ikramilditya 
there is no true appreciator of poetry; and an early reference in the same strain is found in a 
verse of Hala (ed, NSP, v. 64). The Sanskrit anthologies assign some 20 verses to \'ikram3- 
ditya, and he is associated with Bhartrmeptha, Matfgupta and Kalidasa (see W. Thomas, 
introd. to KaoMra-vacam-sarrmccaya, pp. 105-06 and references cited therein). There is no 
satisfactory evidence to connect him with the later VikramSdityas of the Gupta dynasty; and 
'if the original founder of the Vikrama era was a Vikramaditya, all search for him has, so far, 
not proved successful. For a recent discussion of the question, see Edgerton, introd. to 
Vikramacarita, pp. Iviii-lxvi. 

’ Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, II, p. 1159 f. 

'■* Die indischen Inschriflen und d^ Alt<‘r der indischen Kuntspoesie in SWA, 1890 tps. 
lA, xtii, p. 29|, 
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century A.D., not only proves the existence in these centuries of 
a highly elaborate body of Sanskrit prose and verse in the Kavya- 
stylc, but it also raises the presumption that most of the Prasasti- 
writers were acquainted with ‘some theory of poetic art’ If 
Max Miillcr conjectured a decline of literary activity in the*first 
two centuries of the Christian era on account of the incursions 
of the ^akas, we know now that there is nothing to justify the 
idea that the Western Ksatrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were 
great destroyers. Their inscriptions show that they became 
themselves rapidly indianised, adopted Indian names and customs 
patronised Indian art and religion, and adopted, as early as 
150 A.D., Sanskrit as their epigraphical language. There is, 
therefore, no evidence for presuming a breach of literary 
continuity from the first to the fifth century A.D. If the theory 
is sometimes revived by the modified suggestion that the origin 
of the Sanskrit Kavya is to be ascribed to the ascendancy of the 
l^akas themselves, the discovery and publication of Asvaghosa’s 
works directly negative the idea by affording further proof of an 
earlier bloom of the Sanskrit Kavya literature in some of its 
important aspects, and perhaps push the period of its origin much 
further back. The fact that a Buddhist poet should, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, adopt the Sanskrit Kavya- 
style for the avowed object^ of conveying the tenets of his 
faith, hitherto generally recorded in the vernacular, is itself an 
indication of its popularity and diffusion; and the relatively 
perfect form in which the Kavya emerges in his writings pre¬ 
supposes a history behind it. 

The history, unfortunately, is hidden from us. We can, 
however, surmise its existence in some form in Panini’s time in 
the 4th century if we consider that one of the direct results 


* As he declares at the close of his SaundarSnanda that his object in adopting the Kavya- 
form is to set forth the truth which leads to salvation in an attractive garb, so that it should 
appeal to all men. 

* Panini’s time is uncertain, but we take here the generally accepted date, as also 
Patahjali’s accepted date ip relation to that of PSnini, 
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of his elaborate grammar, as also its object, had been the 
standardisation of Sanskrit, as distinguished from the Vedic 
(Chandas) and the spoken dialect (Bhasa). Although Panini 
shows himself fully conversant with the earlier Vedic literature, 
there is no reason to suppose ihat the Sista speech of his day 
was that of the priesthood alone; his object was not to regulate 
the hieratic speech but the language of polished expression in 
general. Panini’s own system, as well as his citation of the 
views of different schools of grammar, shows that grammatical 
studies must have been fairly well advanced in his time, and 
presupposes the existence of a respectable body of literature on 
which his linguistic speculations must have based themselves. 
Nothing, unfortunately, has survived; and this literature, which 
must have been supplanted by the more mature writings of later 
times, is now only a matter of surmise. 

The evidence would have been more definite if any reliance 
could be placed on the statement contained in a verse, ascribed 
to Rajasekhara^ in Jahlana’s Sukti-muktavali (1257 A.D.) that 
Panini wrote “first the grammar and then the Kavya, the 
Jambavati-jaya.” A fragment^ from PaninPs Jambavati- 
vijaya is preserved by Rayamukuta in his commentary on Amara- 
kosa (1.2.3.6), which was composed in 1431 A.D. Much earlier 
than this date, Nami-sadhu who wrote his commentary on 
Rudrata’s Kdvyalamkara in 1069 A.D.,^ cites “from Panini’s 
Mahakavya, the Patala-vijaya,” a fragment (saftidhyd-vadhum 
grhya karena) in illustration of the remark that great poets permit 

' suasti Paninaye tasmai yasya Rudra-prasaHataljt | adau vyikara^arn katyatn atm 
Jambamti-jayam |] This Rajasekhara could have been the Jsuna Rajasekhara, who 
wrote his Prahandha-koia in 1348 A.D.; but it is not clear if he was the dramatist Rajasekhara, 
who flourished during the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century; for in the 
latter’s Kdtya-mtmamsd there are references to Panini’s learned achiev'cments but no mention 
of him as a poet. 

» payak'prfontibhik sprHd vdnti vdtdb imaip hnaip. Altogether Rayamukuta quotes 
three fragments from Panini (Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, pp. 62, 479). Another quotation 
from JdmbavatUjt^ is given by Aufrecht in ^DMG, XLV, 1891, p. 308, 

» S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 98, 
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themselves the licence of ungrammatical forms/ and further gives 
as another example, a stanza “of the same poet” in which the 
un-Paninian form apasyati occult.^ Both these Kavyas, ascribed 
to Panini, are now lost, but their titles imply that they apparent¬ 
ly dealt with Krsna’s descent into the lower world and winning 
of Jambavati as his bride. It is not clear, however, from these 
separate and brief references, if they are two different works or 
one work with two different names. The tradition of Panini’s 
poetical achievement is also recorded in an anonymous stanza 
given in the Sadukti-karndmrta (1206 A.D.),^ while seventeen 
verses, other than those mentioned above, arc also found cited 
in the Anthologies under the name of a poet Panini,'^ of which 
the earliest citation appears to be a verse given in the Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya^ (about 1000 A.D.). Most of these verses are 
in the fanciful vein and ornate diction, and some are distinctly 


’ Ed. NSP, ad 2.8 : mahakaoinSm apy apasabda-pdia-darsandt. Nami-sadhu also quotes 
in the same context similar solecisms from the poems of Bhartrhari, K.~didasa and Bharavi. 
gaU'rdha-rdtre parimanda-mandam garjanti yat prdvTsi kdla-meghd^ | 
apa\yatl valsam ivendu-himhatfi lac chanmi gonr iva hniiikaroti || 

5.26.5, which extols Bhavabhuti along with Subandhu, Raghukara (Kalidasa,) 
Dfiksiputra (Panini), Haricandra, !§ura and Bharavi. 

♦ The Anthology verses arc collected together and traaslated by Aufrccht in Z^MG, 
XIV, p. 58If; XXVII, p. 46f; XXXVI, p. 356f; XLV, p. 308f. They are also given by Peter¬ 
son, introd. to Subhd^itdvali, pp. 54-58 and JRAS, 1891, pp. 311-19, and more fully by F. W, 
Thomas, Kavindravacana^, introd., pp. 51-53. Also see Aufrccht in XXVIII, p. 113, for 

quotations by Rayamukuta.—The following abbreviations will be used for the Anthologies cited 
below: ITm = Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1912; 

= iSarhgadhara-paddhaii, cd. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1888; Sbhu — Subha-sitSvali of Vallabha- 
deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886; Sml = Sukli-muktavali ufjahlana, ed.Gackwad’s Orient. 
Series, Baroda, 1939; Skm — Saduktikarnamyta, ed. R. Sarma and H. Sarma, Lahore, 1933; 
Pdv ~ PadyUvali, ed. S. K. De, Dacca, 1934. 

® No. 186, tanvadgind^ stanau dfstvd. As it will be clear from the concordance given 
by Thomas, the ascription in the Anthologies is not uniform. The Sbhv gives nine verses, of 
which two only {upod/ia-rdgena and kfapdk kfdmtkrtya) are ascribed by SP, The Skm gives 
8 verses including upo^ha-rdge^; while Sml assigns this verse, as well as kfapdk ksdm&rtya^ 
which last verse is given also by Sbhv and SP but which is anonymous in Kvs and ascribed 
to Oipka^tha in Skm. The verses pdnau padma-dkiyd and pdriau .ioifa-tale are assigned to 
PS^ini in Skm, but they are anonymous in Kvs, while the first verse is sometimes ascribed 
to Acala. Some of these verses are quoted in the AlaipkSra works, but always anonymously, 
the oldest citations being those by Vamana ad IV, 3 [aindratfi dhamdi) and Anandjavardhana, 
p. 35 (ppotfha-tdgetui), * 
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erotic in theme. Among the metres employed we have one verse 
in I^ikharini, two in l§Ioka, two in Sardulavikri^ita, three in 
Sragdhara, three in Vamsasthavila and six in Upajati. It is 
noteworthy that Ksemendra, in his Suvrtta-tilaka (iii. 30), tells 
us in the 11th century that Panini excelled in composing verses 
in the Upajati metre^ ; and we find that, besides the six Anthology 
verses, both the verses quoted by Nami-sadhu, as well as two out 
of the three fragments given by Rayamukuta, are in the Upajati. 

Aufrecht, who first drew attention to the existence of a 
poet named Panini, remarked that we did not as yet know 
of more than one author of that name; and the question 
whether, despite the rarity of the name, we can assume the 
existence of more than one Panini has not, in the interval, 
advanced much beyond that stage. As the Indian tradition, 
however, knows only of one Panini who wrote the famous 
grammar and whom it docs not distinguish from the poet Panini, 
it has been maintained that the grammarian and the poet are 
identical.2 While admitting that the evidence adduced is late, 
and that the ascription in the Anthologies, being notoriously 
careless, should not be taken as conclusive, one cannot yet lose 
sight of the fact that the tradition recorded from the 11th century, 
independently by various writers, makes no distinction between 
Panini the grammarian and Panini the poet. The genuineness 
of the Anthology verses may well be doubted, but the naming of 
the two poems, from which verses are actually quoted, cannot be 
so easily brushed aside. The silence of grammarians from 

^ As, we are told further, K^id^a in Mandakranla, Bhavabhuli in Sikharipl, 
Bharavi in Vaiiisastliavila, Ratnakara in Vasantatilaka, and Rajasekhara in Sardulavikri^ta, 
etc. The preponderance of Upajati in Asvaghosa’s Buddha-mrila (cd. E. H. Johnston, Pt. II. 
p. Ixvi) imdoubtedly indicates its early popularity, attested also by its adoption of KalidSsa in 
his two poems. 

In the works and articles of Peterson cited above. Pischel, in XXXIX, 1885, p. 

95f believes in the identity, but he makes it the ground of placing P&pini at about the fifth 
century A.D.; BUhler, however, rightly points out {lA, XV, 1886, p. 241) that “if the gram- 
marian Pa^ni did write a Kivya, it does not follow that he should be supposed to live in 
the 4th or 5th century A.D.; the KSvya literature is much older.’* 
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Palanjali downwards is a negative argument^ which proves 
nothing, while the least valid of all objections is that the 
Sanskrit of the poems could not have been the Sanskrit of Panini, 
or that Panini could not have used such ungrammdticiil fbims as 
and apasyati in defiance of his own rules (vii. i. 37, 81). 
The occurrence of such archaisms, which are not rare in old 
poets,^ is itself a strong indication of the antiquity of the poem or 
poems; and when we consider that only two centuries later 
Patafijali refers to a Kavya by Vararuci, who was also perhaps 
a grammarian-poet,^ and quotes fragments of verses composed in 
the same ornate manner and diction, the argument that the 
language of the poems is comparatively modern and could not 
have been that of Panini loses much of its force. In the absence 
of further decisive evidence, however, the question must be 
regarded as open; but nothing convincing has so far been 
adduced which would prove that the grammarian could not have 
composed a regular Kavya. 

The literary evidence furnished by the quotations and 
references in Patanjali’s Alalidbhd^ay which show that the 
Sanskrit Kavya in some of its recognised forms flourished in the 
2nd century B.C.,^ gives us the first definite indication regard¬ 
ing its early origin and development. Patafijali directly 
mentions a Vararuca Kavya (ad iv. 3.101),^ although, un- 

* R. G. Bhandarkar in JBRAS, XVI, p. 344. 

These archaisms are aullieiilicatcd by die Epics, liy Asvaghosa and l)y whal Patafijali 
says about poetic licence. Nami-sadhu, as noted above, rigiitly points out that such irregular 
forms arc not rare even in later poets. The fragments (pioted by Rayamuku(a and Nami- 
s^hu have undoubtedly the appearance of being old. Some of the .\ndiology verses contain 
instances of lectio difficilior, which have been discussed by Bohtlingk in Z^MG, XXXVI, p. 
659. 

* Ik'sides Vararuci, whose verses have been cited in die Anthologies (Pclei^on, introd. to 
Sbhv p. 103; Skm, introd., pp. 105-07), we have similar verses ascribed to Bhartfhari (see 
Peterson in Sbhv, introd., p. 74; Skm, introd., p. 82) and Vyadi {Skm, V. 32.2). 

' On the question of Patahjali's date, which is still uncertain, see Keith, India OHice Cat. 
of MSS, II, p. 243f. 

** One of REjasekhara’s verses in the Sukti-imditavall tells us tliat the name of Vararuci’s 
poem was KattthEbharana. Vararuci is one of the mysterious figures of early Sanskrit 
literature. He is sometimes identified with the Varttikakara Katyayana and extolled as one 
of die nine gems of the court of an equally mysterious VikramEditya. To him ^ monologue- 
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fortunately, he supplies no further information about it. He 
refers to poetic licence, which was apparently not rare in his day, 
with the remark: chandovat kavayah kurvanti (ad i.4.3.). He 
appears to know various forms of the Kavya literature other than 
poetry, although from his tantalisingly brief references or frag¬ 
mentary quotations it is not always possible to determine in what 
exact form they were known to him. Like Panini, Patanjali 
knows the Bharata epic and refers to Granthikas, who were 
probably professional reciters. Tales about Yavakrita, Priyahgu 
and Yayati were current; and commenting ’on Katyayana’s 
oldest mention of the Akhyayika,^ which alluded not to narrative 
episodes found in the Epics but to independent works, Patanjali 
gives the names of three Akhyayikas, namely, Vasavadatta, 
Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi. But, unfortunately, we have no 
details regarding their form and content. In an obscure passage 
(ad hi. 1.26), over the interpretation of which there has been 
much difference of opinion,^ a reference is made to some kind of 
entertainment—possibly dramatic—in which a class of enter¬ 
tainers called Saubhikas carry out, apparently by means of vivid 
action, the killing of Karnsa and the binding of Bali. Greater 
interest attaches to some forty quotations, mostly metrical, but 
often given in fragments, in which one can find eulogistic, erotic 
or gnomic themes in the approved style and language of the 
Kavya. The metres in which they are conveyed are no longer 


play, entitled Ubhqydbhisarikd, is attributed, as well as a lost work called Cdrmnatl, which was 
apparently a romance. He is vaguely referred to as an authority on the Alainkara-saslra (S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 70) and regarded as the author of a Prakrit Grammar {Prdkfta- 
prdkaia), of a work on grammatical gender {LiAgdnus'dsam), of a collection of gnomic stanzas 
(Miti-ralna) and even of an eastern version of the collection of folk-tales known as Siijihdsana- 
dvdtrirfisikd. Apparently, he was one of the far-off apocryphal authors of traditional repitte on 
whom all anonyma could be conveniently lumped. 

’ Varttika on Pa., iv.3.87 and iv.2.60. Also see Patanjali, cd. Kielhom, II, p. 284. 
Katyayana knows a work named Daiv3suram, dealing apparently with the story of the war of 
gods and demons. 

* Ed. Kielhom, II, p. 36. Sec Weber in Ind. St. XIII, p. 488f; Ltiders in SBAW, 1916, 
p. 698f; L4vi in TUitra ind., I, p. 315; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, LXXII, pJJ27f; Keith in 
BSOS, I, Ft. 4, p. 27f and SanskrU Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. 31f. 
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Vedic, but we have, besides the classical ^Joka, fragments of 
stanzas in Malati, Praharsini, Vamsasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Pramitaksara, Indravajra or Upendravajra. In addition to this, 
there are about 260 scattered verses^ treating of grammatical 
matters (sometimes called Sloka-vartlikas), which employ, besides 
the normal !§loka, Arya, Vaktra and some irregular Tristubh- 
Jagati metres, such ornate lyrical measures as Vidyunmala 
(3 stanzas), Samani, Indravajra and Upendravajra (7 stanzas), 
l^alini (4 stanzas), Vamsasthavila, Dodhaka (12 stanzas) and 
Totaka (2 stanzas). 

This early evolution of lyrical measures, multitude of which 
is systematically defined and classified in the earliest known 
work on Prosody, attributed to Pingala,^ takes us beyond the 
sphere of the Vedic and Epic metrical systems. The Epic poets, 
generally less sensitive to delicate rhythmic effects, preferred 
metres in which long series of stanzas could be composed with 
ease; but the metrical variation in lyric and sentimental poetry, 
which had love for its principal theme, accounts for the large 
number of lyric metres which came into existence in the 
classical period. Some of the new metres derive their names 
from their characteristic form or movement : such as Druta- 
vilambita ‘fast and slow’, Vegavati ‘of impetuous motion,’ 
Mandakranta ‘stepping slowly,’ Tvaritagati ‘quickly moving’; 
some are named after plants and flowers: Mala ‘garland,* 
Manjari ‘blossom’; some are called after the sound and 
habit of animals, Sardula-vikridita ‘play of the tiger,’ Asva- 
lalita ‘gait of the horse,’ Harini-pluta ‘leap of the deer,’ 
Hainsa-ruta ‘cackling of the geese,’ Bhramara-vilasita ‘sportive- 
ncss of the bees,’ Gaja-gati ‘motion of elephant’; but it is also 
remarkable that the names given to a very large number 


> Kielhorn in lA, XV, 1886, p. 228; also lA, XIV, pp. 326-27. 

’■ M. Ghosh in IHQ^, VII, 1931, p. 724f. maintains that the parts dealing with the 
Vedic and classical metres respectively cannot be attributed to the same author, and that 
the Vedic part should be assigned to circa 600 B.C.; D.C. Sarcar, in Ind. Culture, VI, 
pp. 1 lOf. 274, believes that the classical part cannot be placed earlier than the 5th c«itury A.D. 
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of metres are epithets of fair maidens: Tanvi ‘slender-limbed/ 
Rucira ‘dainty,’ Pramada ‘handsome,’ Pramitaksara ‘a 
maiden of measured words,’ Manjubhasim ‘a maiden of charm¬ 
ing speech,’ lS5a^ivadana ‘moonfaced,’ Gitralekha ‘a maiden of 
beautiful outlines,’ Vidyunmala ‘chain of lightning,’ Kanaka- 
prabha ‘radiance of gold,’ Garuhasini ‘sweetly smiling,’ Kunda- 
danli ‘a maiden of budlike teeth,’ Vasantatilaka ‘decora¬ 
tion of spring,’ Gahcalaksi ‘a maiden of tremulous glances,* 
Sragdhara ‘a maiden with a garland,’ and Kantotpida ‘plague 
of her lovers’! The names mentioned above undoubtedly 
indicate a more developed and delicate sense of rhythmic forms. 
The names of fair maidens, however, need not be taken as 
having actually occurred in poems originally composed in their 
honour by diverse poets, but they certainly point to an original 
connexion of these lyric metres with erotic themes; and Jacobi 
is right in suggesting^ that they had their origin in the Sanskrit 
Kavya poetry of a pre-Ghristian era, from which the Maharastri 
lyric also had its impetus and inspiration. 

The difficulty of arriving at an exact conclusion regarding 
the origin and development of the Kavya arises from the fact 
that all the Kavya literature between Patahjali and Asvaghosa 
has now disappeared; and we cannot confidently assign any 
of the Kavyas, which have come down to us, to the period 
between the 2nd century B.G. and the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 
We have thus absolutely no knowledge of the formative period 
of Sanskrit literature. The Kavya does not indeed emerge in 
a definite and self-conscious form until wc come to Asvaghosa, 
the first known Kavya-poet of eminence, who is made a contem¬ 
porary of Kaniska by both Ghinese and Tibetan traditions, and 
who can be placed even on independent grounds “between 
50 B.G. and 100 A.D. with a preference to the first half of the 
first century A.D.”^ An examination of A^vaghosa’s works, 


> in Z^MG, XXXVIII, pp. 616-17. 

* Buddha-emtaf cd. E. H. Johnston (Calcutta, 1936), Pt. 11, introd,, pp. xiii-xvii 
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however, shows' that although they are free from the later 
device of overgrown compounds, they betray an unmistakable 
knowledge, even in a somewhat rough and primitive form, of 
the laws of Kavya poetry, by their skill in the use of classical 
metres,^ by their handling of similes and other rhetorical figures, 
and by their growing employment of the stanza as a separate 
unit of expression. 

A little later, we have a fairly extensive Sanskrit inscription, 
carved on a rock at Girnar of Mahaksatrapa Riidradaman,^ 
celebrating an event of about 150 A.D. and composed in the 
ornate Sanskrit prose familiar to us from the Kavya. The 
literary merit of this Pra.4asti cannot be reckoned very high, 
but it is important as one of the earliest definite instances of 
high-flown Sanskrit prose composition. The inscription contains 
a reference to the king’s skill in the composition of “prose and 
verse embellished and elevated by verbal conventions, which 
arc clear, light, pleasant, varied and charming.”' Making 
allowance for heightened statement not unusual in inscriptional 
panegyric, the reference can be taken as an interesting evidence 
of the early interest in Sanskrit culture evinced even by a king 
of foreign extraction. One can also see in the reference at least 
the author’s, if not his patron’s, acquaintance with some 
form of poetic art which prescribed poetic embellishment (Alarn- 
kara) and conventional adjustment of words (iSabda-samaya), 
involving the employment of such excellences as clearness, light- 


On the date of Kaniska a summary of the divergent views, with full references, is given by 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (referred to below as HIL), II, Calcutta, 1933, 
pp. 611-14. The limits of divergence are now no longer very large, and the date 100 A.D. 
would be a rough but not unjust estimate. 

* £. H. Johnston, op% cit., pp. Ixiii f. 

» Among the metres used (besides classical Anuspibh) are UpajSti, Varpsasthavila, 
Rucira, Praharsini, Vasantatilaka, MSlini, iSikharinI, >^ardulavikri^ita, Suvadana, ViyoginI 
or Sundari, Aupacchandastka, Vmtaliya, Puspit3grS, and even unknown metres like l^arabha, 
and rare and difficult ones like Kusumalatavellita (called Citralekha by Bharata), UdgSt3 and 
Upasthitapracupita. 

» El, VIII, p. 36f. 

* sfihufa-lr^ghu-madhiira-cilra-kdnta-IaMasamayoddrdlaipkftai-gadya-padya ** . 
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ness, sweetness, variety, charm and elevation. It is notable 
that the composition itself is not free from archaisms like 
patina (for patyd), Prakritisms like viiaduttarani (for vimsad-) or 
irregular construction like anyatra samgydmem\ but in respect 
of the employment of long sentences and sonorous compounds, of 
poetic figures like simile and alliteration, and of other literary 
devices, it exemplifies some of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Sanskrit Kavya. The Nasik inscription of Siri Pulumayi^ 
also belongs to the 2nd century A.D. and exhibits similar features, 
but it is composed in Prakrit, apparently by one who was familiar 
with Sanskrit models. 

Not very far perhaps in time from Asvaghosa flourished the 
Buddhist writers, Matrceta, Kumaralata and Arya l^ura, whose 
works, so far as they have been recovered, afford conclusive 
evidence of the establishment of the Kavya style. To the third 
or fourth century A.D. is also assigned the Tantrakhyayika, which 
is the earliest known form of the Pancalantra\ and the oldest 
ingredients of the Sattasai of Hala and the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya also belong probably to this period. It would also 
be not wrong to assume that the sciences of Erotics and Drama¬ 
turgy, typified by the works of Vatsyayana and Bharata, took 
shape during this time; and, though we do not possess any very 
early treatise on Poetics, the unknown beginnings of the disci¬ 
pline are to be sought also in this period, which saw the growth 
of the factitious Kavya. The Artha-Mstra of Kaufilya is placed 
somewhat earlier, but the development of political and administra¬ 
tive ideas must have proceeded apace with the growth of material 
prosperity and with the predominance of an entirely secular 
literature. 

We have, however, no historical authority for the date of any 
of these works, nor of the great Kavya-poets, until we come 
to the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D.,® which mentions Bharavi, 


» EI, VIII, p. 60f. 
* BI, VI, p. If. 
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along with Kalidasa, as poets of established reputation. Kali¬ 
dasa, however, speaking modestly of himself at the commence¬ 
ment of his Malavikdgnimitraj mentions Bhasa, Somila (or 
Saumilla) and Kaviputra as predecessors whose works might 
delay the appreciation of his own drama. Although agree¬ 
ment has not yet been reached about the authenticity of the 
Trivandrum dramas ascribed to Bhasa, there cannot be any 
doubt that a dramatist Bhasa attained, even in this early period, 
a reputation high enough to be eulogised by Kalidasa, and later 
on by Banabhatta. Of Somila we know from Rajasekhara^ 
that he was the joint author, with Ramila,^ of a Sudraka-katha, 
which is now lost; and only one verse of theirs is preserved by 
Jahlana (59. 35) and J^arngadhara (No. 3822) in their antho- 
Iogies.3 Of Kaviputra also, who is cited in the dual, we have 
nothing but one verse only, given in the Subhdsitdvali (No. 2227), 
but the verse now stands in Bhartrhari’s :§at.akas (Srngara®, 
St. 3). 

A definite landmark, however, in supplied by the Hana-carita 
of Banabhatta who, as a contemporary of King Harsavardhana 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj, belonged to the first half of the 7th 
century A.D., and who, in the preface to this work, pays homage 
to some of his distinguished predecessors. Besides an un¬ 
named author of a Vdsavadatta, who may or may not be 
Subandhu, he mentions Bhattara Haricandra who wrote an 
unnamed prose work, Satavahana who compiled an anthology, 
Pravarasena whose fame travelled beyond the seas by his Setu 
(-bandha), Bhasa who composed some distinctive dramas, Kali¬ 
dasa whose flower-like honied words ever bring delight, the 
author of the Brhat-kathdy and Adhyaraja. Of Bhattara 

^ tau .^udrakakatka-karau vandyau Ramila-Somilau | yayor dvayoh kavyam Ssid ardhmari- 
ivaropamau |!, cited in Jahlana, op cit. 

* One verse under RSmilaka « given by Sb/w, No. 1698. 'ITie .^Odraka-katha is men¬ 
tioned and quoted by Bhoja in his ,'$rAgva-praka.{a; the name of the heroine is given as 
Vinayavatl. 

" The stanza, however, is given anonymously in Kvs (No. 473) and attributed to 
RSja^khara in Skm (ii.86.5). 
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Haricandra^ and Adhyaraja^ we know nothing; but it is clear 
that the fame of the remaining wellknown authors must 
have been widespread by the 7th century A.D. Although the 
respective dates of these works and authors cannot be fixed with 
certainty, it can be assumed from Banabhatta’s enumeration that 
the period preceding him formed one of the most distinguished 
epochs of Kavya literature, the development of which probably 
proceeded apace with the flourishing of Sanskrit culture under the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian 
era. 

This conclusion receives confirmation from the wide culti¬ 
vation of the Kavya form of prose and verse in the inscrip- 
tional records of this period, of which not less than fifteen 
specimens of importance will be found in the third volume of 
Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum.^ Their Kavya-features 
and importance in literary history have long since been ably 
discussed by Biihlcr.^ His detailed examination not only proves 
the existence of a body of elaborate prose and metrical writings 
in Kavya-style during these centuries, but also shows that the 
manner in which these Prasasti-writers conform to the rules 
of Alamkara, crystallised later in the oldest available treatises 
like those of Bliamaha and Dandin, would establish the 
presumption of their acquaintance with some rules of Sanskrit 


^ Hr is certainly nut the Jaina llaricandra, author of the much later Dhavmiamdbhyu- 
daya which gives a dull account of the saint Dharmanatha (cd. NSP, Bombay, 1899). Our 
llaricandra is apparently mentioned in a list of great poets in Skm (5.26.5), and quoted in 
the anthologies. 

“ Most scholars have accepted Pischcl’s contention {M<uhrichten d. kgl. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissemchafien Gottingen, 1901, p. 486 f.) that the word mUiyardja in st. 18 is not a 
proper name of any poet but refers to the poet’s patron King Harsa himself. But the verse 
has difficulties of interpretation, for which see F. W. Thomas and othei-s in JRAS, 1903, 
p. 803; 1904, p. 155 f.; 366, 544; 1905, p. 569 f. We also know fram a stanza quoted in the 
Sarasvati-Kaiifhab/iararui that there was a Prakrit poet named Adhyaraja, who is mentioned 
along with S^aslhka; the commentary, however, explaining in a facile way that A^hyar^a 
stands for SalivSliana and Sahasahka for Vikrama! 

Calcutta, 1888. Some of these inscrtptional records will be found in a convenient 
form in Devanagari in D. B. Diskalkar’s Selections from Inscriptions, Vol. I (Rajkot, 1925). 

* In Die indischea Inschijien, cited above. 
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poetics. The most interesting of these inscriptions is the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by Harisena, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad (about 350 A.D.), which commences with 
eight stanzas(some fragmentary) describing vividly the death of 
Candragupta I and accession of his son Samudragupta, then 
passess over to one long sonorous prose sentence and winds up 
with an eulogistic stanza,—all composed in the best manner of 
the Kavya. Likewise remarkable is the inscription of Virascna, 
the minister of Candragupta II, Samudragupta’s successor. 
Some importance attaches also to the inscription of Vatsabhatti, 
which consists of a series of 44 stanzas celebrating (in 473 A.D.) 
the consecration of a Sun-temple at Dasapura (Mandasor), from 
the fact that the poetaster is alleged to have taken Kalidasa as 
his model; but the literary merit of this laboured composition 
need not be exaggerated. 

2. The Environment and Characteristics of the KAvya 

It is noteworthy that in Harisena’s Prasasti, Samudragupta 
is mentioned not only as a friend and patron of poets but as a 
poet himself, who like Rudradaman before him, composed poems 
of distinction enough to win for himself the title of Kaviraja or 
king of poets.^ Amiable flattery it may be, but the point is 
important; for the tradition of royal authors, as well as of royal 
patrons of authors, continues throughout the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The very existence of royal inscriptions wirtten in 
Kavya-style, as well as the form, content and general outlook 
of the Kavya literature itself, indicates its close connexion with 
the courts of princes, and explains the association of Asvaghosa 
with Kaniska^ of Kalidasa with a Vikramaditya, or of Baiia- 
bhatta with Harsavardhana. The royal recognition not only 
brought wealth and fame to the poets, but also some leisure for 


^ For other examples of poet-kings see introduction to the edition of PriyadariikS by 
Nariman, Jackon and Ogden, pp. xxxv-xxxix. 
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serious composition. In his' Kavya-mlmamsa Rajasekhara 
speaks of literary assemblies held by kings for examination of 
works and reward of merit ; and even if we do not put faith in 
this or in the unhistorical pictures of poetical contests at royal 
courts given in the Bhoja-prabandha and Prabandha-cintamani^ 
a vivid account is furnished by Mahkha in his ^nkantha-carita 
(Canto XV) of one such assembly actually held by a minister of 
Jayasirnha of Kashmir towards the middle of the 12th century. 
As a matter of fact, the Kavya literature appears to have been 
aristocratic from the beginning, fostered under the patronage of 
the wealthy or in the courts of the princes. Even if it does not 
lack serious interest, this literature naturally reflects the graces, 
as well as the artificialities, of courtly life ; and its exuberant 
fancy is quite in keeping with the taste which prevailed in this 
atmosphere. The court-influence undoubtedly went a long way, 
not only in fostering a certain langour and luxuriance of style, 
but also in encouraging a marked preference of what catches the 
eye to what touches the heart. 

In order to appreciate the Kavya, therefore, it is necessary 
to realise the condition under which it was produced and the 
environment in which it flourished. The pessimism of the 
Buddhistic ideal gradually disappeared, having been replaced by 
more accommodating views about the value of pleasure. Even 
the Buddhist author of the Ndganajida does not disdain to weave 
a love-theme into his lofty story of Jimutavahana’s self-sacrifice 
and in his opening benedictory stanza he does not hesitate to 
represent the Buddha as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Mara’s train. ^ From Patanjali’s references we 
find that from its very dawn love is established as one of the 
dominant themes of the Kavya poetry. The Buddhist conception 


' A similar verse with openly erotic imagery is ascribed to Asvagho^a in Kvs No. 2. 

” One fragment, at least, of a stanza is clearly erotic in subject in its description of the 
morning ; varatanu sa^ravadmti kukkuidit “O fair-limbed one, the cocks unite to proclaim". 
The full verse is fortunately supplied twelve centuries later by K$emcndra, who quotes it in 
his Aucitya-vUara but attributes it wrongly to Kumarad^. 

O.P. 150—3 
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of the love-god as AfSra. or Death gives way to that of the /lower- 
arrowed deity, who is anticipated in the Atharva-veda and is 
established in the Epics, but whose appearance, names and 
personality are revived and developed in the fullest measure in 
the Kavya. The widely diffused Kavya manner and its prevail¬ 
ing love-interest invade even the domain of technical sciences; 
and it is remarkable that the mathematician Bhaskaragupta not 
only uses elegant metres in his LUdvati but presents his algebrai¬ 
cal theorems in the form of problems explained to a fair maiden, 
of which the phraseology and imagery are drawn from the bees, 
flowers and other familiar objects of Kavya poetry. The celebra¬ 
tion of festivals with pomp and grandeur, the amusements of 
the court and the people, the sports in water, the game of 
swing, the plucking of flowers, song, dance, music, dramatic 
performances and other diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kavya-poets, bear witness not 
only to this new sense of life but also to the general demand for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. The people are capable of 
enjoying the good things of this world, while heartily believing 
in the next. If pleasure with refinement is sought for in life, 
pleasure with elegance is demanded in art. It is natural, there¬ 
fore, that the poetry of this period pleases us more than it moves ; 
for life is seldom envisaged in its infinite depth and poignancy, or 
in its sublime heights of imaginative fervour, but is generally 
conceived in its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking forth 
into delicate little cameos of thought or fancy. 

The doniinant love-motif of the Kavya is thus explained by 
the social environment in which it grows and from which alone 
it can obtain recognition. It is, however, not court-life alone 
which inspires this literature. At the centre of it stands the 
Nagaraka, the polished man about town, whose culture, tastes 
and habits so largely mould this literature that he may be taken 
to be as typical of it as the priest or the philosopher is of the 
literature of the Brahmanas or the Upanisads.* Apart from the 

^ H. Oldenbcrg, Die Literatur des alien Indien, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1$D3, pp. 196 f. 
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picture we got of him in the literature itself, we have a vivid 
sketch of an early prototype of the Nagaraka in the Kama-sutra 
or Aphorism of Erotics, attributed to Vatsyayana. We are told 
that the well-planned house of the Nagaraka is situated near a 
river or tank and surrounded by a lovely garden ; in the garden 
there are, for amusement or repose, a summer house, a bower of 
creepers with raised parterre, and a carpeted swing in a shady 
spot. His living room, balmy with perfume, contains abed, 
soft, white, fragrant and luxuriously furnished with pillows or 
cushions. There is also a couch, with a kind of stool at the head, 
on which are placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of citron, 
canvas and a box of paint. A lute hanging from an ivory peg 
and a few books are also not forgotten. On the ground there is a 
spittoon, and not far from the couch a round seat with raised 
back and a board for dice. The Nagaraka spends his morning in 
bathing and elaborate toilet, applying ointments and perfumes to 
his body, collyrium to his eyes and red paint to his lips, chewing 
betel leaves and citron-bark to add fragrance to his mouth, and 
looking at himself in the glass. After breakfast he listens to 
his parrots, kept in a cage outside his room, witnesses ram and 
cock fights and takes part in other diversions which he enjoys 
with his friends and companions. After a brief midday sleep, he 
dresses again, and joins his friends ; and in the evening there 
is music, followed by joys of love. These are the habitual 
pleasures of the N%araka, but there are also occasional rounds of 
enjoyment, consisting of festivals, drinking parties, plays, con¬ 
certs, picnics in groves, excursions to parks or water-sports in 
lakes and rivers. There are also social gatherings, often held in 
the house of the ladies of the demi-monde^ where assemble men 
of wit and talent, and where artistic and poetic topics are freely 
discussed. The part played by the accomplished courtesan in the 
polished society of the time is indeed remarkable ; and judging 
from Vasantasena,^ it must be said that in ancient India of this 

*■ Abo die picture of KSmamaAjar! in Ucchvasa II of Dap^in’s romance; she is a 
typical courtesan, but hi|[hly accomplished and educated. 
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period, as in the Athens of Perikles, her wealth, beauty and 
power, as well as her literary and artistic tastes, assured for her 
an important social position. She already appears as a character 
in the fragment of an early Sanskrit play discovered in Central 
Asia, and it is not strange that iSudraka should take her as tlie 
heroine of his well-known drama ; for her presence and position 
must have offered an opportunity, which is otherwise denied to 
the Sanskrit dramatist (except through a legendary medium) of 
depicting romantic love between persons free and independent. 
The picture of the Nagaraka and his lady-friend as we have it in 
literature, is undoubtedly heightened, and there is a great deal of 
the dandy and the dilettante in the society which they frequent; 
but wc need not doubt that there is also much genuine culture, 
character and refinement. In later times, the Nagaraka degene¬ 
rates into a professional amourist, but originally he is depicted as 
a perfect man of the world, rich and cultivated, as well as witty, 
polished and skilled in the arts, who can appreciate poetry, 
painting and music, discuss delicate problems in the doctrine of 
love and has an extensive experience of human, especially femi¬ 
nine, character. 

The science of Erotics, thus, exercised a profound influence 
on the theory and practice of the poetry of this period. The 
standard work of Vatsyayana contains, besides several chapters on 
the art and practice of love, sections on the ways and means of 
winning and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs of love, on 
marriage and conduct of married life, and not a little on the 
practical psychology of the emotion of love. On the last men¬ 
tioned topic the science of Poetics, as embodied particularly in 
the specialised works on the erotic Rasa, went hand in hand ; and 
it is almost impossible to appreciate fully the merits, as well as 
the defects, of Sanskrit love-poetry without some knowledge of 
the habits, modes of thought, literary traditions and fundamental 
poetical postulates recorded in these Sastras, the mere allusion to 
one of which is enough to call up some familiar idea or touch 
some inner chord of sentiment. There is much in these tr^tises 
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which gives us an idealised or fanciful picture ; and the existence 
of the people of whom they speak was just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. There is also a great deal of scho¬ 
lastic formalism which loves subtleties and minutiae of classifica¬ 
tion. At the same time, the works bear witness to a considerable 
power of observation, and succeed in presenting a skilful and 
elaborate analysis of the erotic emotion, the theory of which came 
to have an intimate bearing on the practice of the poets. 

In this connexion a reference should be made to an aspect 
of Sanskrit love-poetry which has been often condemned as too 
sensual or gross, namely, its highly intimate description of the 
beauty of the feminine form and the delights of dalliance, as 
well as its daring indelicacies of expression. It should be recog¬ 
nised that much of this frankness is conventional ; the Sanskrit 
poet is expected to show his skill and knowledge of the Kama- 
sastra by his minute and highly flavoured descriptions. But the 
excuse of convention cannot altogether condone the finical yet 
flaunting sensuality of the elaborate picture of love-sports, such 
as we find in Bharavi, Magha and their many followers (includ¬ 
ing the composers of later Bhanas) and such as are admitted by 
a developed but deplorable taste. Even the Indian critics, who 
are not ordinarily squeamish, are not sparing in their condemna¬ 
tion of some of these passages, and take even Kalidasa to task 
for depicting the love-adventures of the divine pair in his 
Kumdra-sambhava. A distinction, however, must be drawn 
between this conventional, but polished, and perhaps all the more 
regrettable, indecency of decadent poets, on the one hand, and 
the exasperatingly authentic and even blunt audacities of expres¬ 
sion, on the other, with which old-time authors season their 
erotic compositions. What the latter-day poets lack is the naive 
exuberance or bonhomie of their predecessors, their easy and 
frank expression of physical affection in its exceedingly human 
aspect, and their sincere realisation of primal sensations, which 
are naturally gross or grotesque being nearer to life. It would 
be unjust and canting prudery to condemn these simpler moods 
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of passion and their direct expression, unless they are meaning- 
lessly vulgar. The point is too often forgotten that what we 
have here is not the love which dies in dreams, or revels in the 
mystic adoration of a phantom-woman. It does not talk about 
ideals and gates of heaven but walks on the earth and speaks of 
the passionate hunger of the body and the exquisite intoxication 
of the senses. The poets undoubtedly put a large emphasis on 
the body, and love appears more as self-fulfilment than as self- 
abnegation; but in this preference of the body there is nothing 
debasing or prurient. The essential realism of passion, which 
cannot live on abstraction but must have actualities to feed upon, 
does not absolve a truly passionate poet from the contact of the 
senses and touch of the earth; but from this, his poetry springs 
Antaeus-like into fuller being. Modern taste may, with reason, 
deprecate the intimate description of personal beauty and delights 
of love in later Sanskrit poetry, but even here it must be clearly 
understood that there is very seldom any ignoble motive behind 
its conventional sensuousness, that there is no evidence of 
delight in uncleanness, and that it always conforms to the 
standard of artistic beauty. Comparing Sanskrit poetry with 
European classical literature in this respect, a Western critic 
very rightly remarks that “there is all the world of difference 
between what we find in the great poets of India and the frank 
delight of Martial and Petronius in their descriptions of immoral 
scenes.” The code of propriety as well as of prudery differs 
with different people, but the Sanskrit poet seldom takes leave 
of his delicacy of feeling and his sense of art; and even if he 
is ardent and luxuriant, he is more openly exhilarating than 
offensively cynical. 

The Sanskrit poet cannot also forget that, beside his 
elegant royal patron and the cultivated Nagaraka, he had a more 
exacting audience in the Rasika or Sahrdaya, tlie man of taste, 
the connoisseur, whose expert literary judgment is the final test 
of his work. Such a critic, we are told, must not only possess 
technical knowledge of the requirements of poetry, but also a 
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fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, born of wide culture 
and sympathetic identification with the feelings and ideas of 
the poet. The Indian ideal of the excellence of poetry is 
closely associated with a peculiar condition of artistic enjoy¬ 
ment, known as Rasa, the suggestion of which is taken to be 
its function, and in relation to which the appreciator is called 
Rasika. It is a reflex of the sentiment, which has been suggest¬ 
ed in the poem, in the mind of the appreciator, as a relishable 
condition of impersonal enjoyment resulting from the idealised 
creation of poetry. The evoking of sentiment, therefore, is 
considered to be the most vital function of poetry; and stress is 
put more and more on sentimental composition to the exclusion 
of the descriptive or ornamental. But here also the theorists 
are emphatic that in the art of suggesting this sentimental 
enjoyment in the reader’s mind, the poetic imagination must 
show itself. As Oldcnberg^ remarks with insight, the Indian 
theorists permit intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine 
beauty, to stand behind that of the purely feminine enjoyment 
born of the finest sensibility. Both these traits are found in the 
literature from the beginning -the idea of delectable rapture 
side by side with a strong inclination towards sagacity and 
subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
theory of poetry sinks to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric; but the theorists arc at the same time not 
blind to finer issues, nor are they indifferent to the supreme 
excellence of real poetry^ and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They take care to add that, despite dogmas and 
formulas, the poetic imagination must manifest itself as the 
ultimate source of poetic charm. The demands that are made 
of the poet are, thus, very exacting; he must not only be 
initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements but 
must also possess poetic imagination (l§akti), aided by culture 

^ Die Literatur des alUn Indien, p. 207 f. 

” Cf. Anandavardhana, p. 29: asmm ati-vicitra-kaviparatupard-oahini satpsan Kdli- 
ddsa-prabhflajio daitrd patlca^d vd mahdkavaya ili ganyale. 
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(VyulpattJ) and practice (Abhyasa). Even if we do not rely 
upon Rajas'ekhara’s elaborate account of the studies which 
go to make up the finished poet, there can be no doubt 
that considerable importance is attached to the “education” of 
the poet,^ whose inborn gifts alone would not suffice, and for 
whose practical guidance in the devices of the crafts, convenient 
manuals® are elaborately composed. 

It is not necessary to believe that the poet is actually an 
adept in the long list of arts and sciences^ in which he is required 
to be proficient; but it is clear that he is expected to possess (and 
he is anxious to show that he does possess) a vast fund of useful 
information in the various branches of learning. Literature is 
regarded more and more as a learned pursuit and as the product 
of much cultivation. No doubt, a distinction is made between 
the Vidvat and the Vidagdha, between a man versed in Ifei/es- 
leltres and a dry and tasteless scholar; but it soon becomes a 
distinction without much difference. The importance of inspira¬ 
tion is indeed recognised, but the necessity of appealing of a 
learned audience is always there. It is obvious that in such an 
atmosphere the literature becomes rich and refined, but natural 


' Sec F. W. 'I'homas, Bhandmkat Comm. Volume, p. 397 f; S. K. Dc, i'amkrit Poetics, 
II, pp. 357 1, 42 t.n., 52; Kcilh, 2/A'Z., pp. 338-41. Rajasekhara gives an interesting, but 
somewhat liciglitencd, picture- of ihc daily life and duties of the poet, who is presented as a 
man of fashion and wealth, of purity in body, mind and speech, but assiduous and hard¬ 
working at his occupation. 

“ These works furnish elaborate hinU on tlic construction of difierent metres, on tJie dis¬ 
play of word-skill of various kinds, on jeux de mots and tricks of producing double meaning, 
conundrums, riddles, alliterative and chiming verses, and various other device of verbal in¬ 
genuity. They give instructions on the employment of similes and enumerate a large number 
of ordinary parallelisms for that purpose. They give lists of Kavi-samayas or conventions 
observed by poets, and state in detail what to describe and how to describe. 

■' The earliest of suc.h lists is given by Bhamaha I. 9, which substantially agrees 
with that of Rudrala (1.18); but Vamana (1.3.20-21) dcab with the topic in some detail. The 
longest list includes Grammar, Lexicon, Metrics, Rhetoric, Arts, Dramaturgy, Morals, Erotics, 
Politics, Law, I.ogjc, Legends, Religion and Philosophy, as well as such miscellaneous sub¬ 
jects as Medicine, Botany, Mineralogy, knowledge of precious stones, Elephant-lore, Veteri¬ 
nary science, Art of War and Weapons, Art of Gambling, Magic, Astrology and Astronomy, 
knowledge of Vcdic riles and ceremonies, and of the ways of the world. 
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ease and spontaneity are sacrificed for studied effects, and re¬ 
finement leads perforce to elaboration. 

The Kavya, therefore, appears almost from its very begin¬ 
ning as the careful work of a trained and experienced specialist. 
The technical analysis of a somewhat mechanical Rhetoric leads 
to the working of the rules and means of the poetic art into a 
system; and this is combined with a characteristic love of adorn¬ 
ment, which demands an ornamental fitting out of word and 
thought. The difficulty of the language, as well as its com¬ 
plexity, naturally involves prolonged endeavour and practice for 
effective mastery, but it also affords endless opportunity and 
temptation for astonishing feats of verbal jugglery, which 
perhaps would not be possible in any other language less accommo¬ 
dating than Sanskrit. Leaving aside the grotesque experiments 
of producing verses in the shape of a sword, wheel or lotus, or of 
stanzas which have the same sounds when read forwards or back¬ 
wards, and other such verbal absurdities, the tricks in poetic 
form and decorative devices are undoubtedly clever, but they are 
often overdone. They display learned ingenuity more than real 
poetry, and the forced use of the language is often a barrier to 
quick comprehension. Some poets actually go to the length of 
boasting^ that this poem is meant for the learned and not for 
the dull-witted, and is understandable only by means of a com¬ 
mentary. ^ The involved construction, recondite vocabulary, 
laboured embellishment, strained expression, and constant search 
after conceits, double meanings and metaphors undoubtedly 
justify their boasting; but they evince an exuberance of fancy 
and erudition rather than taste, judgement and real feeling. 
This tendency is more and more encouraged by the elaborate 
rules and definitions of Rhetoric, until inborn poetic fervour is 

^ E.g. Bhafii, XXII. 34; vydkkya-gamjiam idaifi kdxryam utsemf} sudhiydm alam { ha(d 
durmtdhasas edsmin vidvat-priyataya maya H. Here the Vidagdha Is ignored deliberately for 
the Vidvat. 

Some authors had, in fact, to write their own commentaries to make themselves in¬ 
telligible. Even Anandavardhana who deprecates such tricks m his theoretical work docs 
not steer clear of them in his Dni-satdka. 


O.P. 150—4 
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entirely obscured by technicalities of expression. In actual 
practice, no doubt, gifted poets aspire to untrammelled utterance; 
but the general tendency degenerates towards a slavish adherence 
to rules, which results in the overloading of a composition by 
complicated and laboured expressions. • 

Comments have often been made on the limited range and 
outlook of Sanskrit literature and on the conventionality of its 
themes. It is partly the excessive love of form and expression 
which leads to a corresponding neglect of content and theme. 
It is of little account if the subject-matter is too thin and 
threadbare to support a long poem, or if the irrelevant and often 
commonplace descriptions and reflections hamper the course of 
the narrative; what does matter is that the diction is elaborately 
perfect, polished and witty, and that the poem conforms to the 
recognised standard,^ and contains the customary descriptions, 
however digressive, of spring, dawn, sunset, moonrise, water- 
sports, drinking bouts, amorous practices, diplomatic consulta¬ 
tions and military expeditions, which form the regular stock-in- 
trade of this ornate poetry. A large number of so-called poetic 
conventions (Kavi-samayas)^ are established by theorists 
and mechanically repeated by poets, which descriptions of 
things, qualities and actions are stereotyped by fixed epithets, 
cliche phrases and restricted formulas. Even the various motifs 
which occur in legends, fables and plays® are worn out by repeti- 

* See Dandin, Kavjiddarsa, I. 14-19; Visvanatha, SahUya-darpana, Vf, 315-25, clc. 

* For a list of poetic conventions sec RajaSekhara, Kavya-mimatpsd, XIV; Amarasiinha, 
Kavya-kalpdata, I, 5; Sahitya-darpafia, VII. 23-24, etc. Some of the commonest artificial con¬ 
ventions are : the parting of the Cakravaka bird at night from its mate; the Cakora feeding 
on the moonbeams; the bloombg of the A^oka at the touch of a lady’s feet; fame and 
laughter described as white; the flower-bow and bee-string of the god of love, etc. Originally 
the writers on poetics appear to have regarded these as established by the bold usage of the 
poet {kavi-proudhokti-nddha), but they are gradually stereotyped as poetical commonplaces. 

■* Such as the vision of the beloved in a dream, the talking parrot, the magic steed, the 
fatal effect of an ascetic’s curse, transformation of shapes, change of sex, the art of entering 
into another’s body, the voice in the air, the token of recognition, royal love for a lowly 
maiden and the ultimate discovery of her real status as a princess, minute portrmture of the 
heroine’s personal beauty and the generous qualities of the hero, description of pangi! of 
thwarted love and sentimental longing. M. Bloomfield {Festscr'0 Ernst WindiscHf Leipzig, 
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tion and lose thereby their element of surprise and charm. The 
question of imitation, borrowing or plagiarism^ of words or ideas 
assumes importance in this connexion; for it involves a test of 
the power of clever reproduction, or sometimes a criticism of 
some weakness in the passages consciously appropriated but 
improved in the course of appropriation. 

The rigidity, which these commonplaces of conventional 
rhetoric acquire, is the result, as well as the cause, of the time- 
honoured tendency of exalting authority and discouraging origi¬ 
nality, which is a remarkable characteristic of Indian culture in 
general and of its literature in particular, and which carries the 
suppression of individuality too far. It is in agreement with 
this attitude that Sanskrit Poetics neglects a most vital aspect of 
its task, namely the study of poetry as the individualised expres¬ 
sion of the poet’s mind, and confines itself more or less to a 
normative doctrine of technique, to the formulation of laws, 
modes and models, to the collection and definition of facts and 
categories and to the leaching of the means of poetic expression. 
This limitation not only hinders the growth of Sanskrit Poetics 
into a proper study of Aesthetic^, but it also stands in the way 
of a proper appreciation and development of Sanskrit literature. 
The theory almost entirely ignores the poetic personality in a 
work of art, which gives it its particular shape and individual 
character. Sanskrit Poetics cannot explain satisfactorily, for 


1914, pp. 349-61,7^05', XXXVI, 1917, p. 54-89; XL, 1920, pp. 1-24; XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-42), 
W. Norman Brown {JAOS, XLVII, 1927, pp. 3-24), Penzer (in his ed. of Tawney’s ins. of 
Kathd-sarU-sagara, ‘Ocean of Story’) and others have studied in detail some of these motifs 
recurring in Sanskrit literature. Also sec Bloomfield in Amgr, Journ. of Philology, XL, pp. 
1-36; XLI, pp. 309-35; XLIV, pp. 97-133,193-229; XLVII, pp. 205-233; W. N. Brown in ibid., 
XL, pp. 423-30; XLII, pp. 122-51; XLIII, pp. 289-317; Studus in Honour of M. Bloomfield, 
pp. 89-104, 211-24 (Ruth Norton); E. H. Burlingame in JRAS, 1917, pp. 429-67, etc. 

' The quration is discussed by Anandavardhana, Dhuanydloka, III. 12 f.; R3jasekhara 
Kavya-mimStusa, XI f; K$emendra, Kaoikanthdbharana, II, 1; Hemacandra, Katydnu-idsana, 
pp. 8 f. See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, II, pp. 362-373. 

* See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetic in Dgeca University Studies, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 80-124, 
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instance, the simple question as to why the work of one poet is 
not the same in character as that of another, or why two works 
of the same poet are not the same. To the Sanskrit theorist a 
composition is a work of art if it fulfils the prescribed require^ 
ments of ‘qualities,’ of ‘ornaments,’ of particular arrangemehts 
of words to suggest a sense or a sentiment; it is immaterial 
whether the work in question is Raghu-vamsa or Naisadha. The 
main difference which he will probably see between these two 
works will probably consist of the formal employment of this or 
that mode of diction, or in their respective skill of suggesting 
this or that meaning of the words. The theorists never bother 
themselves about the poetic imagination, which gives each a 
distinct and unique shape by a fusion of impressions into an 
organic, and not a mechanic, whole. No doubt, they solemnly 
affirm the necessity of Pratibha or poetic imagination, but in 
their theories the Pratibha does not assume any important or 
essential role; and in practical application they go further and 
speak of making a poet into a poet. But it is forgotten that a 
work of art is the expression of individuality, and that individua¬ 
lity never repeats itself nor conforms to a prescribed mould. It 
is hardly recognised that what appeals to us in a poem is the 
poetic personality which reveals itself in the warmth, movement 
and integrity of imagination and expression. No doubt, the poet 
can astonish us with his wealth of facts and nobility of thought, 
or with his cleverness in the manipulation of the language, but 
this is not what we ask of a poet. What we want is the expres¬ 
sion of a poetic mind, in contact with which our minds may be 
moved. If this is wanting, we call his work dull, cold or flat, 
and aflt^he learning, thought or moralising in the world cannot 
save a work from being a failure. The Sanskrit theorists justly 
remark that culture and skill should assist poetic power or per¬ 
sonality to reveal itself in its proper form, but what they fail to 
emphasise i,s that any amount of culture and skill cannot ‘make’ 
a poet,^nd that a powerful poetic personality must justify a work 
of art by itself, 
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The result is that Sanskrit poetry is made to conform to 
certain fixed external standard attainable by culture and practice; 
and the poetic personality or imagination, cramped within pres¬ 
cribed limits, is hardly allowed the fullest scope or freedom to 
create new forms of beauty. Although the rhetoricians put 
forward a theory of idealised enjoyment as the highest object of 
poetry, yet the padagogic and moralistic objects are enumerated 
in unbroken tradition. In conformity with the learned and 
scholastic atmosphere in which it flourishes, poetry is valued for 
the knowledge it brings or the lessons it inculcates, and is 
regarded as a king of semi-sastra; while the technical analysis and 
authority of the rhetorician tend to eliminate the personality of 
the poet by mechanising poetry. The exaltation of formal skill 
and adherence to the banalities of a formal rhetoric do not 
sufficiently recognise that words and ornaments, as symbols, 
are inseparable from the poetic imagination, and that, 
as such, they are not fixed but mobile, not an embalmed 
collection of dead abstractions, but an ever elusive scries of 
living particulars. Sanskrit literature is little alive to these 
considerations, and accepts a normative formulation of poetic 
expression. But for the real poet, as for the real speaker, there 
is hardly an armoury of ready-made weapons; he forges his 
own weapons to fight his own particular battles. 

It must indeed be admitted that the influence of the theorists 
on the latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. While the 
poetry gained in niceties and subtleties of expression, it lost 
a great deal of its unconscious freshness and spontaneity. It 
is too often flawed by the very absence of flaw^s, and its want 
of imperfection makes it coldly perfect. One can never deny 
that the poet is still a sure and impeccable master of his craft, 
but he seldom moves or transports. The pictorial effect, the musi¬ 
cal cadence and the wonderful spell of language are undoubted, 
but the poetry is more exquisite than passionate, more studied 
and elegant than limpid and forceful. We have heard so much 
about the artificiality and tediousness of Sanskrit classical 
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poetry that it is not necessary to emphasise the pointj but the 
point which has not been sufficiently emphasised is that the 
Sanskrit poets often succeed in getting out of their very narrow 
and conventional material such beautiful effects that criticism 
is almost afraid to lay its cold dry huger on these hue blossoftis 
of fancy. It should not be forgotten that this literature is not 
the spontaneous product of an uncritical and ingenuous age, 
but that it is composed for a highly cultured audience. It pre¬ 
supposes a psychology and a rhetoric which have been reduced 
to a system, and which possesses a peculiar phraseology and a 
set of conceits of their own. We, therefore, meet over and 
over again with the same tricks of expression, the same strings 
of nouns and adjectives, the same set of situations, the same 
groups of conceits and the same system of emotional analysis. 
In the lesser poets the sentiment and expression are no longer 
fresh and varied but degenerate into rigid artistic conventions. 
But the greater poets very often work up even these romantic 
commonplaces and agreeable formulas into new shapes of beauty. 
Even in the artificial bloom and perfection there is almost always 
a strain of the real and ineffable tone of poetry. It would 
seem, therefore, that if we leave aside the mere accidents of 
poetry, there is no inherent lack of grasp upon its realities. It 
is admitted that the themes are narrow, the diction and imagery 
are conventional, and the ideas move in a fixed groove; but the 
true poetic spirit is not always wanting, and it is able to trans¬ 
mute the rhetorical and psychological banalities into fine things 
of art. 

The Sanskrit poet, for instance, seldom loses an opportunity 
of making a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and 
their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable. The 
production of fine sound-effects by a delicate adjustment of word 
and sense is an art which is practised almost to prefection. It 
cannot be denied that some poets are industrious pedants in 
their strict conformity to rules and perpetrate real atrocities by 
their lack of subtlety and taste in matching the seftse to 
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the sound; but, generally speaking, one must agree with the 
appreciative remarks of a Western critic that “the classical 
poets of India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to 
which literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy.” The 
extraordinary flexibility of the language and complete mastery 
over it make this possible; and the theory which classifies 
Sanskrit diction on the basis of sound-effects and prescribes 
careful rules about them is not altogether futile or pedantic. 
One of the means elaborately employed for achieving this end 
is the use of alliteration and assonance of various kinds. Such 
verbal devices, no doubt, become flat or fatiguing in meaning¬ 
less repetition, but in skilled hands they produce remarkable 
effects which arc perhaps not attainable to the same extent in 
any other language. Similar remarks apply to the fondness 
for paronomasia or double meaning, which the uncommon 
resources of Sanskrit permit. In languages like English, 
punning lends itself chiefly to comic effects and witticisms or, 
as in Shakespeare^, to an occasional flash of dramatic feeling; 
but in classical languages it is capable of serious employment as a 
line artistic device.*^ It is true that it demands an intellectual 
strain disproportionate to the aesthetic pleasure, and becomes 
tiresome and ineffective in the incredible and incessant torturing 
of the language found in such lengthy triumphs of misplaced 
ingenuity as those of Subandhu and Kaviraja; but sparingly 
and judiciously used, the puns are often delightful in their terse 
brevity and twofold appropriateness. The adequacy of the 
language and its wonderful capacity for verbal melody arc also 
utilised by the Sanskrit poet in a large number of lyrical measures 
of great complexity, which are employed with remarkable skill 
and sense of rhythm in creating an unparalleled series of musical 
word-pictures. 


Merchant qf Venice, IV 1, 123; ytdius Caeser, I. 2, 156 (Globe Ed.) 

* Q'. Da^in‘8 dictum : He}c^ puftiati sarvdsu priffo vakroktifu {rij>am. 
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The elegance and picturesqueness of diction are, again, 
often enhanced by the rolling majesty of long compounds, the 
capacity for which is inherent in the genius of Sanskrit 
and developed to the fullest extent. The predilection fo{ 
long compounds, especially in ornate prose, is indeed often 
carried to absurd excesses, and is justly criticised for the 
construction of vast sentences extending over several pages and 
for the trick of heaping epithet upon epithet in sesquipedalian 
grandeur; but the misuse of this effective instrument of synthetic 
expression should not make us forget the extraordinary power of 
compression and production of unified picture which it can 
efficiently realise. It permits a subtle combination of the 
different elements of a thought or a picture into a perfect whole, 
in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity; and it has been 
rightly remarked that “the impression thus created on the 
mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical speech like English, 
in which it is necessary to convey the same content, not in a 
single sentence syntactically merged into a whole, like the idea 
which it expresses, but in a series of loosely connected predica¬ 
tions”. Such well-knit compactness prevents the sentences from 
being jerky, flaccid or febrile, and produces undoubted sonority, 
dignity and magnificence of diction, for which Sanskrit is always 
remarkable, and which cannot be fully appreciated by one who 
is accustomed to modern ansilytical languages. 

The inordinate length of ornate prose sentences is set off by 
the brilliant condensation of style which is best seen in the 
gnomic and epigrammatic stanzas, expressive of maxims of 
sententious wisdom with elaborate terseness and flash of wit. 
The compact neatness of paronomasia, antithesis and other verbal 
figures often enhances the impressiveness of these pithy sayings; 
and their vivid precision is not seldom rounded off by appropriate 
similes and metaphors. The search for metaphorical expression 
is almost a weakness with the Sanskrit poets; but, unless it is a 
deliberately pedantic artifice, the force and beauty with whi^h it 
is employed cannot be easily denied. The various forms of 
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metaphors and similes are often a source of fine surprise by their 
power of happy phraseology and richness of poetical fancy. 
The similarities, drawn from a fairly wide range, often display 
a real freshness of observation, though some of them become 
familiar conventions in later poetry; and comparison in some 
form or other becomes one of the most effective means of 
stimulating the reader’s imagination by suggesting more than 
what is said. When the similarity is purely verbal, it is witty 
and neat, but the poet seldom forgets to fit his comparison to the 
emotional content or situation. 

Closely connected with this is the power of miniature 
painting, compressed in a solitary stanza, which is a charac¬ 
teristic of the Kavya and in which the Sanskrit poets excel to a 
marvellous degree. In the epic, the necessity of a continuous 
recitation, which should flow evenly and should not demand too 
great a strain on the audience, makes the poet alive to the unity 
of efl'cet to be produced by subordinating the consecutive stanzas 
to the narrative as a whole. The method which is evolved in the 
Kavya is different. No doubt, early poets like Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa do not entirely neglect effective narration, but the later 
Kavya attaches hardly any importance to the theme or story and 
ilepends almost exclusively on the appeal of art finically displayed 
in individual stanzas. The Kavya becomes a series of miniature 
poems or methodical verse-paragraphs, loosely strung on the 
thread of the narrative. Each clear-cut stanza is a separate 
unit in itself, both grammatically and in sense, and presents a 
perfect little picture. Even though spread out over several 
cantos, the Kavya really takes the form, not of a systematic and 
well knit poem, but of single stanzas, standing by themselves, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single idea, a single phase 
of emotion, or a single situation in a complete and daintily 
finished form. If this tradition of the stanza-form is not fully 
satisfactory in a long composition, where unity of effect is 
necessary, it is best exemplified in the verse-portion of the 
dramas, as well as in the I^atakas, such as those of Bhartrhaii and 
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Amaru, in which the Sanskrit poetry of love, resignation or 
reflection finds the most effective expression in its varying moods 
and phases. Such miniature painting, in which colours arc 
words, is a task of no small difficulty; for it involves the perfect 
expression, within very restricted limits^ of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion with a few precise and elegant touches. 

All this will indicate that the Sanskrit poet is more directly 
concerned with the consummate elegance of his art than with any 
message or teaching which he is called upon to deliver. It is 
indeed not correct to say that the poet does not take any interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, but this is seldom writ 
large upon his work of art. Except in the drama which 
comprehends a wider and fuller life, he is content with the 
elegant symbols of reality rather than strive for the reality itself; 
and his work is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom 
of fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm. Nothing ruffles 
the pervading sense of harmony and concord; and neither deep 
tragedy nor great laughter is to be found in its fulness in Sanskrit 
literature. There is very seldom any trace of strife or discontent, 
clash of contrary passions and great conflicts; nor is there any 
outburst of rugged feelings, any great impetus for energy and 
action, any rich sense for the concrete facts and forces of life. 
There is also no perverse attitude which clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, or poses a soul-weariness in the service of callous 
wantonness. Bitter earnestness, grim violence of darker passions, 
or savage cynicism never mar the even tenor and serenity of these 
artistic compositions which, with rare exceptions, smooth away 
every scar and wrinkle which might have existed. It is not 
that sorrow or suffering or sin is denied, b^ut the belief in the 
essential rationality of the world makes the poet idealistic in 
his outlook and placidly content to accept the life around 
him, while the purely artistic attitude makes him transcend the 
merely personal. The Sanskrit poet is undoubtedly pessimistic 
in his belief in the inexorable law of Karman and rebirth, but 
his unlimited pessimism with regard to this world is toned down 
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by his unlimited optimism with regard to the next. It fosters 
in him a stoical resignation, an epicurean indifference and a 
mystic hope and faith, which paralyse personal energy, suppress 
the growth of external life and replace originality by sub¬ 
mission. On the other hand, this is exactly the atmosphere 
which is conducive to idealised creation and serenity of 
purely artistic accomplishment, in w’hich Sanskrit poetry 
excels. 

This complacent attitude towards life falls in with the view 
of Sanskrit Poetics which distinguishes the actual world from 
the world of poetry, where the hard and harsh facts of life 
dissolve themselves into an imaginative system of pleasing fictions. 
It results in an impersonalised and ineffable aesthetic enjoyment, 
from which every trace of its component or material is obliterated. 
Ill other words, love or grief is no longer experienced as love or 
grief in its disturbing poignancy, but as pure artistic sentiment 
of blissful relish evoked by the idealised poetic creation. To 
suggest this delectable condition of the mind, to which the name 
of Rasa is given is regarded both by theory and practice to be 
the aim of a work of art; and it is seldom thought necessary 
to mirror life by a direct portrayal of fact, incident or character. 
It is for this reason that the delineation of sentiment becomes 
important—and even disproportionately important—in poetry, 
drama and romance; and all the resources of poetic art and 
imagination are brought to bear upon it. Only a secondary or 
even nominal interest is attached to the story, theme, plot or 
character, the unfolding of which is often made to wait till the 
poet finishes his lavish sentimental descriptions or his refined 
outpourings of sentimental verse and prose. 

This over-emphasis on impersonalised poetic sentiment and 
its idealised enjoyment tends to encourage grace, polish and 
fastidious technical finish, in which fancy has the upper 
hand of passion and ingenuity takes the place of feeling. Except 
perhaps in a poet like Bhavabhuti, we come across very little of 
rugged and forceful description, very little of naturalness and 
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simplicity, hardly any genuine emotional directness, nor any 
love for all that is deep and poignant, as well as grand and 
awe-inspiring, in life and nature. Even Kalidasa’s description 
of the Himalayas is more pleasing and picturesque than stately 
and sublime. The tendency is more towards the ornate and •the 
refined than the grotesque and the robust, more towards har¬ 
monious roundness than jagged angularity, more towards 
achieving perfection of form than realising the integrity and 
sincerity of primal sensations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that there is no real lyric on a large scale in Sanskrit; that is 
so-called dramas arc mostly dramatic poems; that its historical 
writings achieve poetical distinction but are indifferent to mere 
fact; that its prose romances sacrifice the interest of theme 
to an exaggerated love of diction; and that its prose in general 
feels the effect of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the Sanskrit poet is quite at home in the 
depiction of manly and heroic virtues and the ordinary emotions 
of life, even if they are presented in a refined domesticated form. 
However self-satisfied he may appear, the poet has an undoubted 
grip over the essential facts of life; and this is best seen, not in 
the studied and elaborate masterpieces of great poets, but in the 
detached lyrical stanzas, in the terse gnomic verses of worldly 
wisdom, in the simple prose tales and fables, and, above all, in 
the ubiquitous delineation of the erotic feeling in its infinite 
variety of moods and fancies. There is indeed a great deal of 
what is conventional, and even artificial, in Sanskrit love-poetry; 
it speaks of love not in its simplicities but in its subtle moments. 
What is more important to note is that it consists often of the 
exaltation of love for love’s sake, the amorous cult, not usually 
of a particular woman, a Beatrice or a Laura, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful. But in spite of all 
this, the poets display a perfect knowledge of this great human 
emotion in its richness and variety and in its stimulating situa¬ 
tions of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, triumph and defeat. If 
they speak of the ideal woman, the real woman is alwa^ before 
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their eyes. The rhetorical commonplaces and psychological 
refinements seldom obscure the reality of the sentiment; and the 
graceful little pictures of the turns and vagaries of love are often 
remarkable for their fineness of conception, precision of touch 
and delicacy of expression. The undoubted power of pathos 
which the Sanskrit poet possesses very often invests these erotic 
passages with a deeper and more poignant note; and the poetical 
expression of recollective tenderness in the presence of suffering, 
such as we find in Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, is unsurpassable for 
its vividness of imagery and unmistakable tone of emotional 
earnestness. But here again the general tendency is to elaborate 
pathetic scenes in the theatrical sense, and to leave nothing to 
the imagination of the reader. The theorists are indeed emphatic 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than expressed, 
and never lend their authority to the fatal practice of wordy 
exaggeration; but this want of balance is perhaps due not 
entirely to an ineffective love of parade and futile adorning of 
Irivialities, but also to an extreme seriousness of mind and 
consequent want of humour, Avhich never allow the poet to 
attain the necessary sense of proportion and aloofness. There 
is enough of wit in Sanskrit literature, and it is often 
strikingly effective; but there is little of the saving grace of 
humour and sense of the ridiculous. Its attempts at both comic 
and pathetic effects are, therefore, often unsuccessful; and, as 
we have said, it very seldom achieves comedy in its higher forms 
or tragedy in its deeper sense. 

But the seriousness, as well as the artificiality, of Sanskrit 
literature is very often relieved by a wonderful feeling for 
natural scenery, which is both intimate and real. In spite of 
a great deal of magnificently decorative convention in painting, 
there is very often poet’s freshness of observation, as well as 
the direct recreative reproductive touch. In the delineation 
of human emotion, aspects of nature are very often skilfully 
interwoven, and most of the effective similes and metaphors of 
Sanskrit love-poetry are drawn from the surrounding familiar 
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scenes. The Rtusamhdra, attributed to Kalidasa, reviews the six 
Indian seasons in detail, and explains elegantly, if not with deep 
feeling, the meaning of the seasons for the lover. The same power 
of utilizing nature as the background of human emotion is seen 
in the Megha-dulOf where the grief of the separated lovers is s^t 
in the midst of splendid natural scenery. The tropical summer 
and the rains play an important part in the emotional life of 
the people. It is during the commencement of the monsoon 
that the traveller returns home after long absence, and the expect¬ 
ant wives look at the clouds in eagerness, lifting up the ends of 
their curls in their hands; while the maiden, who in hot summer 
distributes water to the thirsty traveller at the wayside resting 
places, the Prapa-palika as she is called, naturally evokes a large 
number of erotic verses, which are now scattered over the Antho¬ 
logies. Autumn also inspires beautiful sketches with its clear 
blue sky, flocks of white flying geese and meadows ripe with 
corn; and spring finds a place with its smelling mango-blossoms, 
southern breeze and swarm of humming bees. The groves 
and gardens of nature form the background not only to these 
little poems, and to the pretty little love-intrigues of the Sanskrit 
plays, but also to the larger human drama played in the hermi¬ 
tage of Kanva, to the passionate madness of Pururavas, to the 
deep pathos of Rama’s hopeless grief for Sita in the forest of 
Dandaka, and to the fascinating love of Krsna and Radha on the 
banks of the. Yamuna. 

It would appear that even if the Kavya literature was 
magnificent in partial accomplishment, its development was 
considerably hampered by the conditions under which it grew, 
and the environment in which it flourished. If it has great 
merits, its defects are equally great. It is easier, however, 
to magnify the defects and forget the merits; and it is often 
difficult to realise the entire mentality of these poets in order 
to appreciate their efforts in their proper light. The marvellous 
results attained even within very great limitations show that 
there was surely nothing wrong with the genius of thef poets, 
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but something was wrong in the literary atmosphere, which 
cramped its progress and prevented the fullest enfranchisement 
of the passion and the imagination. The absence of another 
literature for comparison—for the later Prakrit and allied 
specimens are mainly derivative—was also a serious drawback, 
which would partially explain why its outlook is so limited and 
the principles of poetic art and practice so stereotyped. India, 
through ages, never stood in absolute isolation, and it could 
assimilate and transmute what it received; but Sanskrit 
literature had very few opportunities of a real contact with any 
other great literature. As in the drama, so in the romance 
and other spheres, we cannot say that there is any reliable 
ground to suppose that it received any real impetus from Greek 
or other sources; and it is a pity that such an impetus never 
came to give it new impulses and save it from stagnation. 

Tt should also be remembered that the term Kavya is not 
co-cxtensivc with what is understood by the word poem or 
poetry in modern times. It is clearly distinguished from the 
“epic,’ to which Indian tradition applies the designation of 
llihasa; but the nomenclature ‘court-epic’ as a term of com¬ 
promise is misleading. The underlying conception, general 
outlook, as well as the principles which moulded the Kavya are, 
as we have seen, somewhat different and peculiar. Generally 
speaking, the Kavya, with its implications and reticences, is 
never simple and untutored in the sense in which these 
terms can be applied to modern poetry; while sentimental 
and romantic content, accompanied by perfection of form, 
subtlety of expression and ingenious embellishment, is regarded, 
more or less, as essential. The Sanskrit Kavya is wholly 
dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and method; it 
is not meant for undisciplined enjoyment, nor for the 
satisfaction of casual interest. The rationale is furnished 
by its super-normal or super-individual character, recognised 
by poetic theory, which rules out personal passion and empha¬ 
sises purely artistic emotion. This is also obvious from the 
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fact that the bulk of this literature is in the metrical form. 
But both theory and practice make the Kavya extensive enough 
to comprehend in its scope any literary work of the imagination, 
and refuse to recognise metre as essential. It, therefore, includes 
poetry, drama, prose romance, folk-tale, didactic fable, historical 
writing and philosophical verse, religious and gnomic stanza,— 
in fact, every branch of literature which may be contained 
within the denomination of belles-lettres in the widest sense, to 
the exclusion of whatever is purely technical or occasional. One 
result of this attitude is that while the drama tends towards the 
dramatic poem, the romance, tales and even historical or 
biographical sketches are highly coloured by poetical and stylistic 
effects. In construction, vocabulary and ornament, the prose 
also becomes poetical. It is true that in refusing to admit that 
the distinction between prose and poetry lies in an external fact, 
namely the metre, there is a recognition of the true character of 
poetic expression; but in practice it considerably hampers the 
development of prose as prose. It is seldom recognised that 
verse and prose rhythms have entirely different values, and that 
the melody and diction of the one are not always desirable in the 
other. As the instruments of the two harmonies are not cearly 
differentiated as means of literary expression, simple and 
vigorous prose hardly ever develops in Sanskrit; and its achieve¬ 
ment is poor in comparison with that of poetry, which almost 
exclusively predominates and even approximates prose towards 
itself. 

3. The Origin and General Characteristics of the Drama 

The question of the origin and individual characteristics 
of the various types of literary composition comprised under the 
Kavya will be discussed in their proper places; but since drama, 
like poetry, forms one of its important branches, we may briefly 
consider here its beginnings, as well as its object, scope and 
method. ; The drama, no doubt, as a subdivision of the Kavya, 
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partakes of most of its general characteristics, but since its 
form and method are different, it is necessary to consider k 
separately. 

The first definite, but scanty, record of the Sanskrit drama, 
is found in the dramatic fragments, discovered in Central Asia 
and belonging to the early Kusana period, one of these fragments 
being actually the work of Asvaghosa. The discovery, of which 
we shall speak more later, is highly important from the histori¬ 
cal point of view; for the features which these fragments reveal 
undoubtedly indicate that the drama had already attained 
the literary form and technique which persist throughout its 
later course; and its fairly developed character suggests that 
it must have had a history behind it. This history, unfortun¬ 
ately, cannot be traced today, for the earlier specimens which 
might have enabled us to do so, appear to have perished in 
course of time. The orthodox account of the origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the 
form of a developed art invented by the divine sage Bharata^ 
envelops it in an impenetrable mist of myth; while modern 
scholarship, professing to find the earliest manifestation of a 
ritual drama in the dialogue-hymns of the Rgveda and presuming 
a development of the dramatic from the religious after the manner 
of the Greek drama, shrouds the question of its origin in a still 
greater mist of speculation. 

The original purpose^ of some fifteen hymns of the Rgveda, 
which are obviously dialogues and are recognised as such by the 
Indian tradition,^ is frankly obscure. Most of them, like those 
of Pururavas and Urvasi (x. 95), Yama and Yarn! (x. 10), 
Indra, Indrani and Vrsakapi (x. 86), Sarama and the Panis 
(x. 108), are not in any way connected with the religious sacrifice, 

’ ’ For a summary and discussion of the various theories and for references, see Keith 

ill ZI>MG, Ixiv, 1910, p. 534 f, in JRAS, 1911, p. 979 f and in his SanskrU Drama (hereafter 
cited as SD), p. 13 f. 

Both Saunaka and Yaska apply the term Sainvada-sukta to most of these hymns, but 
sometimes the terms Itihasa and Akhy&na are also employed. Even assuming popular origm 
and dramatic elements, the hymns are in no sense ballads or ballad-plays. < 

O.P. 150w§ 
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nor do they represent the usual type of religious hymns of prayer 
and thanksgiving; but they appear to possess a mythical or 
legendary content. It has been claimed that here wc have the 
first signs of the Indian drama. . The suggestion is that these 
dialogues call for miming; and connected with the ritual dance, 
song and music, they represent a kind of refined and sacerdotal- 
ised dramatic spectacle,^ or in fact, a ritual drama, of a Vedic 
Mystery Play in a nutshell,^ in which the priests assuming the 
r61es of divine, mythical or human interlocutors danced and 
sang® the hymns in dialogues. To this is added the further 
presumption^ that the hymns represent an old type of composi¬ 
tion, narrative in character and Indo-European in antiquity, in 
which there existed originally both prose and verse; but the 
verse, representing the points of interest or feeling, was carefully 
constructed and preserved, while the prose, acting merely as a con¬ 
necting link, was left to be improvised, and therefore never re¬ 
mained fixed nor was handed down. It is assumed that the dialogues 
in the Rgvedic hymns represent the verse, the prose having 
disappeared before or after their incorporation into the Samhita; 
and the combination of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama 
is alleged to be a legacy of this hypothetical Vedic Akhyana. 

It must be admitted at once that the dramatic quality of the 
hymns is considerable, and that the connexion between the drama 
and the religious song and dance in general has been made clear 
by modern research. At first sight, therefore, the theory appears 
plausible; but it is based on several unproved and unnecessary 
assumptions. It is not necessary, for instance, nor is there any 
authority, for finding a ritual explanation of these hymns; for 

* S. Livi, Thi^ire indien, Paris, 1890, p. 333f. 

L. von Schroeder, Mysttrium und Mimtts im Rgveda, Leipzig, 1908; A. Hillcbrand(, 
IJber die Anfange des indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p, 22{. 

» J. Hertel in W^KM, XVIII, 1904, p. 59(; 137 f; XXIII, p. 273 f; XXIV, p. 117 f. 
Hcrtrl maintains that unless singing is presumed, it is not possible for a single speaker to 
make the necessary distinction between the different speakers preupposed in the dialogues of 
the hymns. 

♦ H. Oldcnberg in XXXII, p. 54 f; XXXIX, p. 52; and also in Geschichte 

d, allindise/m Prpsa, Berlin, 1917, p. 53f. 
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neither the Indian tradition nor even modern scholarship admits 
the presumption that everything contained in the ^goeda is con¬ 
nected with the ritual. As a matter of fact, no ritual employment 
for these hymns is prescribed in the Vedic texts and commen¬ 
taries. We have also no record of such happenings as are com¬ 
placently imagined, nor of any ritual dance actually practised by 
the Vedic priests ; the Rgvcdic, as opposed to the Samavedic 
hymns were recited and not sung; and later Vedic literature 
knows nothing of a dramatic employment of these hymns.' It is 
true that some of the Vedic ritual, especially the fertility rites, 
like the Mahavrata, contains elements that are dramatic, but the 
existence of a dramatic ritual is no evidence of the existence of a 
ritual drama. It is also not necessary to conceive of these 
Rgvedic dialogue-hymns as having been in their origin a mixture 
of poor prose and rich verse for the purpose of explaining the 
occurrence of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama from its very 
beginning; for the use of prose in drama is natural and requires 
no explanation, and, considering the epic tradition and the general 
predominance of the metrical form in Sanskrit literature, the 
verse is not unexpected. Both prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama arc too intimately related to have been separate in their 
origin. 

"The modified form of the avove theory,' namely, that the 
Vedic ritual drama itself is borrowed from an equally hypothetical 
popular mime of antiquity, which is supposed to have included 
dialogue and abusive language, as well as song and dance, is an 
assumption which does not entirely dismiss the influence of reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, but believes that the dramatic element in the 
ritual, as well as the drama itself, had a popular origin. But to 
accept it, in the absence of all knowledge about popular or reli- 
g-ious mimetic entertainment in Vedic times,® is extremely 


* Slen Konow, Das ind. Drama, Berlin and I.eipzig, 1920, p. 42f. 

'' The analogy of the YatrS, which is as much secular as bound up with religion in its 
origin, is interesting, but there is nothing to show that such forms of popular entertainmrat 
actually existed in Vedic times, 
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dHEcult. The influence of the element of abusive language and 
amusing antics in the Horse-sacrifice, as well as in the Maha- 
vrata,^ appears to have been much exaggerated; for admittedly it 
is an ingredient of magic rites, and there is no evidence either of 
itspopularcharacteror of its alleged impetus towards the growth 
of the religious drama. The history of the Vidusaka of the 
Sanskrit drama, ^ which is sometimes cited in support, is at most 
obscure. He is an anomalous enough character, whose name 
implies that he is given to abuse and who is yet rarely such in the 
actual drama, who is a Brahmin and a ‘high’ character and who 
yet speaks Prakrit and indulges in absurdities ; but his derivation 
from an imaginary degraded Brahmin of the hypothetical secular 
drama, on the one hand, is as unconvincing as his affiliation to a 
ritual drama, on the other, which is presumed from the abusive 
dialogue of the Brahmin student and the hatacra in the Maha- 
vrata ceremony. An interesting parallel is indeed drawn from the 
history of the Elizabethan Fool, who was originally the ludicrous 
Devil of mediaeval Mystery Plays;® but an argument from analogy 
is not a proof of fact. The Vidusaka’s attempts at amusing by 
his cheap witticisms about his gastronomical sensibilities arc 
inevitable concessions to the groundlings and do not require the 
far-fetched invocation of a secular drama for explanation. The 
use of Prakrit and Prakritic technical terminology in the Sanskrit 
drama, again, has been adduced in support of its popular 
origin, but we have no knowledge of any primitive Prakrit drama 
or of any early Prakrit drama turned into Sanskrit, and the 
occurrence of Prakritic technical terms may be reasonably referred 
to the practice of the actors. 

^ It seems, therefore, that even if the elements of the drama 
were present- in Vedic times, there is no proof that the drama, 


' A. Hillebrandt, RUiutllilteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 157. 

* Sten Konow, op. Hi., pp. 14-15. See also J. Huizinga, De VidufiAa in hel indisch tooneel, 
Gf^ningen,' 1897, p. 64 f, and M. Schuyler, The Origin of (he Vidusaka in JAOS, XX, 
1899, p. 3 38f. 

^ A. Hillebrandt, Die Anfdnge, p. 24 f. 
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in however rudimentary form, was actually known. The actor 
is not mentioned, nor does any dramatic terminology occur. 
There may have been some connexion between the dramatic 
religious ceremonies and the drama in embryo, but the theory 
which seeks the origin of the Sanskrit drama in the sacred dance, 
eked out by song, gesture and dialogue, on the analogy of what 
happened in Greece or elsewhere, is still under the necessity of 
proving its thesis by actual evidence ; and little faith can be 
placed on arguments from analogy. The application of Ridge¬ 
way’s theory’ of the origin of drama in general in the animistic 
worship of the dead is still less authenticated in the case of the 
Sanskrit drama; for the performance is never meant here for 
the gratification of departed spirits, nor are the characters 
regarded as their representatives. 

As a reaction against the theory of sacred origin, we have 
the hypothesis of the purely secular origin of the Sanskrit drama 
in the Puppet-play^ and the Shadow-play^; but here again the 
suggestions do not bear critical examination, and the lack of exact 
data precludes us from a dogmatic conclusion. While the refer¬ 
ence to the puppet-play in the Mahabharala!^ cannot be exactly 
dated, its supposed antiquity and prevalence in India, if correct, 
do not necessarily make it the source of the Sanskrit drama; and 
its very name (from putrika, puttalika) implies that it is only a 
make-believe or imitation and presupposes the existence of the 
regular play. The designations Sutradhara and Sthapaka need 
not refer to any original manipulation of puppets by ‘pulling 
strings’ or ‘arranging,’ but they clearly refer to the original 


^ As set forth in Dramas and Dramatic Dances of jYon-European Races^ Cambridge, 
1918, also in JRAS, 1916, p. 821 f, 1917, p. 143 f. effeciivcly criticisetl by Keith in JRAS^ 
1916, p. 335 f, 1917, p. 140 f. 

* R. Pischel in Die Heimat des Puppenspiets^ Halle, 1900 (irs. into English by Mildred 
C. Twaney, London, 1902). 

* Pischel in Das altindische Schallenspiet in SBAW, 1906, pp. 482*502, further ela¬ 
borated by H. LOders in Die Saubhikas : ein Beitrag zur Oeschichte d. indischen Dramas in 
SHAW, 1916, p. 698 f. 

* XII, 294. 5, as explained by Nilakatjiiha. 
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function of the director or stage-manager of laying out and con¬ 
structing the temporary playhouse. With regard to the shadow- 
play, in which shadow-pictures are produced by projection from 
puppets on the reverse side of a thin white curtain, the evidence 
of its connexion with the drama is late and indefinite,^ afid 
therefore inconclusive.7-'Whatever explanation^ may be given of 
the extremely obscure passage in Patanjali’s Mahabha^a (ad, iii. 
1. 26) on the display of the J5aubhikas, there is hardly any 
foundation for the view® that the J^aubhikas discharged the func¬ 
tion of showing shadow-pictures and explaining them to the 
audience. The exact meaning, again, of the term Chaya-nataka, 
found in certain plays, is uncertain ; it is not admitted as a 
known genre in Sanskrit dramatic theory, and none of the so- 
called Chaya-natakas is different in any way from the normal 
drama. The reference to the Javanese shadow-play does not 
strengthen the position, for it is not yet proved that the Javanese 
type was borrowed from India or that its analogue prevailed in 
India in early times ; and its connexion with the Sanskrit drama 
cannot be established until it is shown that the shadow-play 
itself sprang up without a previous knowledge of the drama. 

(Apart from the fact, however, that the primitive drama in 
general shows a close connexion with religion, and apart also 
from the unconvincing theory of the ritualistic origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, there arc still certain facts connected with the 
Sanskrit drama itself which indicate that, if it was in its origin 
not exactly of the nature of a religious drama, it must have been 
considerably influenced in its growth by religion or religious 
cults.^lii the absence of sufficient material, the question does 

* On the whole question and for rcftTences see Keith in SD, pp. 53-57 and S. K. Uc 
in nia, VII, 1931, p. 5.42 f. 

“ Various explanations have been suggested by Ka>'yala in his rommentary; by A. 
Weber in Ind. Studien,, XIII, p. 488 f.; by L^vi, op. cil., p. 315; by Liiders in the work cited 
above; by Winternitz in J^DMG., LXXIV, 1920, p, 118 ff.; by Hillebrandt in ^DMG, 
LXXIT, 1918, p. 227 f.; by Keith in BSOS, I. pt. 4, p. 27 f., and by K. G. Subrahmanya in 
jfRAS, 1925, p. 502. 

* Liiders, op. cif., supported by Winternitz, but cfTeetively criticised by Hillebrandt 
and Keith. 
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not admit of clear demonstration, but it can be generally accepted 
from some undoubted indications. One of the early descriptions 
of scenic representation that we have is that given by Patanjali, 
mentioned above; it is interesting that the entertainment 
is associated with the Visnu-Krsna legend of the slaying of 
Karnsa and the binding of Bali. It may not have been drama 
proper, but it was not a mere shadow-play nor recitation of the 
type made by the Granthikas; it may have been some kind of 
pantomimic, or even dramatic, performance distinctly carried out 
by action. It should be noted in this connexion that, on the 
analogy of the theory of the origin of the Greek drama from 
a mimic conflict of summer and winter, Keith sees^ in the legend 
of the slaying of Karnsa a refined version of an older vegetation 
ritual in which there was a demolition of the outworn spirit of 
vegetation, and evolves an elaborate theory of the origin of Indian 
tragedy from this idea of a contest. But the tendency to read 
nature-myth or nature-worship into every bit of legend, history 
or folklore, which was at one time much in vogue, is no longer 
convincing; and in the present case it is gratuitous, and even 
misleading, to invoke Greek parallels to explain things Indian. 
It is sufficient to recognise that here we have an early indi¬ 
cation of the close connexion of some dramatic spectacle with 
the Visnu-Krsna legend, the fascination of which persists 
throughout the history of Sanskrit literature. Again, it may 
be debatable whether Sauraseni as the normal prose Prakrit of 
the Sanskrit drama came from the Krsna cult, which is supposed 
to have its ancient home in Surasena or Mathura; but there 
can be no doubt that in the fully developed Sanskrit drama the 
Krsna cult^ came to play an important part. The Holi-festival 
of the Krsna cult, which is essentially a spring festival, is 
sometimes equated with the curious ceremony of the decoration 
and worship of Indra’s flagstaff (Jarjara- or Indradhvaja-puja) 


> In ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p, 534 f.; inJRAS, 1911, p. 979, 1912, p. 411j in SD, p. 37 f. 
» On the Knpa cult, see Wintcrnitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 118f. 
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prescribed by Bharata as one of the preliminaries (Purva-rahga) 
of enacting a play, on the supposition that it is analogical to 
the Maypole ceremony of England and the pagan phallic rites of 
Rome. The connexion suggested is as hypothetical as Bharata’s 
legendary explanation that with the flagstaff Indra drove away 
the Asuras, who wanted to disturb the enacting of a play by the 
gods, is fanciful; but it has been made the somewhat slender 
foundation of a theory^ that the Indian drama originated 
from a banner festival (Dhvaja-maha) in honour of Indra. The 
existence of the Nandi and other religious preliminaries of the 
Sanskrit drama is quite sufficient to show that the ceremony of 
Jarjara-puja, whatever be its origin, is only a form of the 
customary propitiation of the gods, and may have nothing to 
do with the origin of the drama itself. It is however, 
important to note that religious service forms a part of the 
ceremonies preceding a play; and it thus strengthens the 
connexion of the drama with religion. Like Indra and 
Krsna, Siva^ is also associated with the drama, for Bharata 
ascribes to him and his spouse the invention of the Tandava 
and the Lasya, the violent and the tender dance, respectively; 
and the legend of Rama has no less an importance than of 
Krsna in supplying the theme of the Sanskrit drama.^ 

^^11 this, as well as the attitude of the Buddhist “^d Jaina 
texts towards the drama,® would suggest that, even if the 
theory of its religious origin fails, the Sanskrit drama probably 
received a great impetus from religion in its growth. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, it is better to admit our inability 
to explain the nature and extent of the impetus from this and 
other sources, than indulge in conjectures which are of facts, 
fancies and theories all compact.^ It seems probable, however, 
that the literary antecedents of the drama, as of poetry, are to 
be sought mainly in the great Epics of India. The references to 


* Haraprasad Sastri in V. 1909, p. 35If. 

» Bloch in LXII, 1908, p. 655. 

• Keith, SD, pp. 43-44. , 
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the actor and dramatic performance in the composite and 
undatable texts of the Epics and the Hari~vama need not be of 
conclusive value, nor should stress be laid on the attempted 
derivation of the word Kusilava,^ denoting an actor, from Ku^a 
and Lava of the Ramayana ; but it seems most probable that 
the early popularity of epic recitation, in which the reciter 
accompanied it with gestures and songs, can be connected with 
the dramatisation of epic stories. 'How the drama began we 
do not know, nor do we know exactly when it began ; but the 
natural tendency to dramatisation, by means of action, of a 
vivid narrative (such, for instance, as is suggested by the 
Mahabhasja passage) may have been stimulated to a great degree 
by the dramatic recitation of epic tales. No doubt, the develop¬ 
ed drama is not a mere dramatisation of epic material, and 
is also not clear how the idea of dramatic conflict and analysis 
of action in relation to character were evolved; but the Sanskrit 
drama certainly inherits from the Epics, in which its interest 
is never lost throughout its history, its characteristic love of 
description, which it shares with Sanskrit poetry; and both 
drama and poetry draw richly also upon the narrative and 
didactic content of the Epics. The close approximation also of 
drama to poetry made by Sanskrit theory perhaps points to the 
strikingly parallel, but inherently diverse, development from a 
common epic source; and it is not surprising that early poets 
like A^vaghosa and Kalidasa were also dramatists. The other 

* Ltivi, op. cit., p. 312; Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 9. It is not clear if the term is 
really a compound of irregular formation; and the etymology kti+iUa, ‘of bad morals,’ is 
clever in view of the proverbial morals of the actor, but far-fetched. The word Bharata, also 
denoting the actor, is of course derived from the mythical Bharata of the MSfjm-Sdstra, and 
has nothing to do with Bharata, still less with Bhata which is clearly from Bhatta. The 
name Nata, which is apparently a Prakritisation of the earlier root n^t *to dance* {contra 
D. R. Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, Karachi, 1926, p. 6 f.) probably indicates that he 
was originally, and perhaps mainly, a dancer, who acquired the mimetic art. The distinefion 
between N^tta (Dancing) Nftya (Dancing with gestures and feelings) and NStya (Drama 
with histrionics), made by the Dakcrupaka (1.7-9) and other works, is certainly late, bu^ 
it is not unhistorica]; for it explains the evolution of the Rfipaka and Uparupaka 
techniques. 

O.P. 150—7 
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literary tendency of the drama, namely, its lyric inspiration and 
metrical variety of sentimental verses, however, may have been 
supplied by the works of early lyrists, some of whose fragments 
are preserved by Patanjali. ;The extant dramatic literature, like 
the poetic, does not give an adequate idea of its probable 
antiquity^; but that the dramatic art probably developed some¬ 
what earlier even than the poetic can be legitimately inferred 
from the admission of the rhetoricians that they borrow the 
theory of sentiment from dramaturgy and apply it to poetics, as 
well as from the presumably earlier existence of the Ndtya-sdslra 
of Bharata than that of any known works on poetics. 

;^,The extreme paucity of our knowledge regarding the impetus 
which created the drama has led to the much discussed sugges¬ 
tion*^ that some influence, if not the entire impetus, might have 
come from the Greek drama. Historical researches have now 
established the presence of Greek principalities in India; and it 
is no longer possible to deny that the Sanskrit drama must have 
greatly developed during the period when the Greek influence was 
present in India. As we know nothing about the causes of this 
development, and as objections regarding chronology and contact 


• Panini's reference to Nata-.sulr:ib composed by Silalin and Krsa.sva(I\'. 3. 1]0-111) )ias 
been dismissed as doublftd, for ihere is no means of deterniininR the meaning of the word 
Nata (sec above), which may refer lo a mere dancer or niimer. But the drama, as well as 
the dramatic performance, is know'n lo Buddhist literature, not oidy clearly to works of 
uncertain date like the Avadana-salaka (II. 24, the Divyavaddm (pp. 357,360-61), and tlie 
Lalita-vistara {Xll, p. 178), but also probably lo the Buddhist Suttas, which forbid the monks 
watching popular shows. The exact nature of those shows is not clear, but there is no reason 
to presume that they were not dramatic entertainments. See Winlcrnitz in 
XXVII, 1913, p. 39f.; L^vi, op. cit., p. 319f.—^Thc mention of the word Nata or Nataka in the 
undatable and uncertain texts of the Epics (including the Hari-vatuSa) is of little value 
for chronological purposes. 

* A. Weber in Iwi. Sludien. II, p. 148 and Die Gricchen in Indien in SB AW, 1890, p, 920; 
repudiated by Fischel in Die Rtzension der SakuntalS, Breslau, 1875, p. 19 and in SB AW, 
1906, p. 502; but elaborately supported, in a modified form, by Windisch in Der griechische 
Einflvss im indischen Drama (in Verhl. d. V. Intern. Orient. Congress) Berlin 1882, p. 3 f. 
See Sten Konow, id>. cit., pp. 40-42 and Keith, SD, pp. 57-68, for a discussion of the theory and 
further references. W. W. Tarn reviews the whole question in his Greeks in Bactria and 
Ittdia, Cambridge, 1938, but he is extremely cautious on the subject of Greek influence on the 
Sanskrit drama; See Keith’s criticism in D. R. Bhandarkcar Volume, Calcutta, 194d^ p. 224 f> 
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are not valid, there is nothing a priori impossible in the presump¬ 
tion of the. influence of the Greek drama on the Indian.'^^he 
difficulty of Indian exclusiveness and conservatism is neutralised 
by instances of the extraordinary genius of India in assimilating 
what it receives from foreign sources in other spheres of art and 
science, notwithstanding the barrier of language, custom and 
civilisation. 

But there are difficulties in adducing positive proof in support 
of the presumption. The evidence regarding actual performance 
of Greek plays in the courts of Greek princes in India is extremely 
scanty;^ but more important is the fact that there are no decisive 
points of contact, but only casual coincidences,^ between the 
Sanskrit drama and the New Attic Comedy, which is regarded as 
the source of the influence. No reliance can be placed on the use 
of the device of token of recognition® common to the two dramas. 
Although the forms in which it has come down to us do not 
antedate the period of supposed Greek influence, the Indian lite¬ 
rature of tales reveals a considerable use of this motif; and there 
arc also epic instances^ which seem to preclude the possibility of 
its being borrowed from the Greek drama. It is a motif common 
enough in the folk-talc in general, and inevitable in primitive 
society as a means of identification; and its employment in the 
Sanskrit drama can be reasonably explained as having been of 
independent origin.^ No satisfactory inference, again, can be 


* LtSvi, op. ciL, p. 60, but contia Keith, SD, p. 59. 

* Such as division into acts, number of acts, departure of all actors from the stage at the 
end of the acts, the scenic convention of asides, the announcing of the entry and identity of a 
new character by a remark from a character already on the stage, etc. The Indian Prologue 
js entirely different from the Classical, being a part of the preliminaries and having a definite 
character and object.—Max Lindenau*s exposition {Beitrage zur altindischen RasaUhre, 
Leipzig 1913, p. v) of the relation between Bharata’s Natya-idstra and Aristotle’s Poetik is 
interesting, but proves nothing. 

* E.g., the ring in Mdlavikagnimitra and Sukcmtala, stone of union and arrow (of 
Ayus) in Vikramoroaiiya, necklace in RatnSvali, the jewel falling from the sky in Pfdgananda, 
the garland in Mdlati-mSdhma and Kunda-mdld, the Jrmbhaka weapons in Uttara-carita, the 
clay cart in Mfcchakafika, the seal in Mndrd-rdksosa, etc, 

* Keith, SD, p. 63, 
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drawn from the resemblance of certain characters, especially the 
Vita, the Vidusaka, and the iSakara. The parasite occurs in the 
Greek and Roman comedy, but he lacks the refinement and 
culture of the Indian Vita; the origin of the Vidusaka, 
as we have seen, is highly debatable, but his Brsihmin 
caste and high social position distinguish him from the 
vulgar slave (servus currens) of the classical comedy, and we know 
from Patanjali that the Sakara was originally a person of l§aka 
descent and was apparently introduced into the Sanskrit drama 
as a boastful, ignorant and ridiculous villain at a time when the 
marital alliance of Indian kings with l^aka princesses had fallen 
into disfavour.^ These characters are not rare in any soicety, 
and can be easily explained as having been conceived from actual 
life in India., The argument, again, from the Yavanika® or 
curtain, which covered the entrance from the retiring room 
(Nepathya) or stood at the back of the stage between the Ranga- 
pitha and the Rangasirsa, and which is alleged to have received 
its name from its derivation from the lonians (Yavanas) or Greeks, 
is now admitted to be of little value, for the simple reason that 
the Greek theatre, so far as we know, had no use for the curtain. 
The theory is modified with the suggestion that the Indian curtain 


* He is represented as the brother of the king’s concubine; cf. Sdhitya-darpam, III, 44. 
Cf. E. J. Rapson’s article on the Drama (Indian) in ERE, Vol. IX, p. 885, 

- Windisch, op. cil., p. 24 f. The etymology given by Indian lexicographers from java, 
‘speed’ (in tlie Prakrit Javanika form of the word), or the derivation from the root yu ‘to 
cover,’ is ingenious, but not convincing. There is nothing to confirm the opinion that the 
form JamanikE is a scribal mistake (Bothlingk and Roth) or merely secondary (Sten Konow), 
for it is recognised in the Indian lexicons and occurs ui some MSS. of plays. If this was the 
original form, then it would signify a curtain only (from the roo\.yam, ‘to restrain, cover*), or 
double curtain covering the two entrances from the Nepathya (from yama, ‘twin’); but there 
is no authority for holding tliat the curtain was parted in the middle. See IHQ,, VII, p. 480 f. 
The word Yavamk& is apparently known to Bharata, as it occurs at 5. 11>12 in the description 
of the elements of the Purvarahga. Abhinavagupta explains that its position was between 
the Rahgailr^a and RaAgapitha (ed. CIOS, p. 212). The other names'are Patl, Pratilir& and 
Tiraskarapl. There was apparently no drop curtain on the Indian stage.—^The construction of 
the Indian theatre, as described by Bharata, has little resemblance to that of the Greek; and 
Th. Bloch’s discovery of the remains of a Greek theatre in the Sitavenga Gave {^DMCy 
LVIII, p. 455 f.) is of doubtful value as a decisive piece of evidence. 
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is so called because the material of the cloth was derived from 
the Greek merchants; but even this does not carry us very far to 
prove Greek influence on the Indian stage arrangement. 

(^t will be seen that even if certain striking parallels and 
coincidences are urged and admitted between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influence 
produces only a negative result. There are so many funda¬ 
mental differences that borrowing or influence is out of the 
question, and the affinities should be regarded as independent 
developments. The Sanskrit drama is essentially of the romantic 
rather than of the classical type, and affords points of 
resemblance to the Elizabethan, rather than to the Greek, drama. 
The unities of time and place are entirely disregarded between 
the acts as well as within the act. Even twelve years elapse 
between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act^ 
often exceeds twenty-four hours; while the scene easily shifts 
from earth to heaven. Romantic and fabulous elements are 
freely introduced; tragi-comedy or melodrama is not infrequent; 
verse is regularly mixed with prose; puns and verbal cleverness 
are often favoured. There no chorus, but there is a metrical 
benediction and a pfblogue which are, however, integral parts 
of the play and set the plot in motion. While the parallel of 
the Vidusaka is found in the Elizabethan Fool, certain dramatic 
devices, such as the introduction of a play within a play^ and 
the use of a token of recognition, are common. There is no 
limit in the Sanskrit drama to the number of characters, who 
may be either divine, semi-divine or human. The plot may 
be taken from legend or from history, but it may also be drawn 
from contemporary life and manners. With very rare excep¬ 
tions, the main interest almost invariably centres in a love-story^ 
love being, at least in practice, the only passion which forms 


1 On time>analysis of Sanskrit plays (Kalid3sa and Harsa), see Jackson in J^AOS 
XX, 1899, pp. 341-59; XXI, 1900, pp. 88-108. 

> As in Fr^adarMd, Uttara-rdma-cania and Bdla^dmdjmri9. See Jackson’s appendix 
to the ed. of the first play, pp. cv-cxi. 
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the dominant theme of this romantic dram^ Special structures 
of a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation 
of plays are described in the Ndtya-sdstra,'^ but they have little 
resemblance to the Greek or modern theatre and must have 
been evolved independently. Very often plays appear to Kave 
been enacted in the music hall of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, nor elaborate stage-proper- 
ties, nor even scenery in the ordinary sense of the word.. The 
lack of these theatrical makeshifts was supplied by the lively 
imagination of the audience, which was aided by a profusion 
of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic 
action and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a con¬ 
ventional significance. 

(^Besides these more or less formal requirements, there are 
some important features which fundamentally distinguish the 
Sanskrit drama from all other dramas, including the Greek. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists 
in outlook and indifferent to mere fact or incident, is nol to 


mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but 
(as in poetry) to evoke a particular sentiment (Rasa) in the 
mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic or quietistic. As 
this is regarded, both in theory and practice, to be the sole 
object as much of the dramatic art as of the poetic, everything 
else is subordinated to this end. Although the drama is des¬ 
cribed in theory as an imitation or representation of situations 
(Avasthanukrti), the plot as well as characterisation, is a 
secondary element; its complications are to be avoided so that 
it may not divert the mind from the appreciation of the senti¬ 
ment to other interests. A well known theme, towards which 


the reader’s mind would of itself be inclined, is normally 
preferred; the poet’s skill is concerned entirely with the develop¬ 
ing of its emotional possibilities. The criticism, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit dramatist shows little fertility in the invention of 


1 On the theatre see D. R. Mankad in IHQ,, VIII, 1932, pp. 480-99, 
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plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this peculiar 
object of the Sanskrit drama^ 


"■^hus, the Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere 
of sentiment and poetry^ which was conducive to idealistic 
creation at the expense of action and characterisation, but 


which in the lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was drama¬ 


tic in it. The analogy is to be found in Indian painting 
and sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and 


muscles and concentrate exclusively on spiritual expression, but 
which often degenerate into formless fantastic creation. This, 


of course, does not mean that reality is entirely banished; but 
the sentimental and poetic envelopment certainly retards the 
growth of the purely dramatic elements, f It is for this reason 
that sentimental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical 
measures and often strangely undramatic, preponderate and form 
the more essential part of the drama, the prose acting mainly 
as a connecting link, as a mode of communicating facts, or as 
a means of carrying forward the story. The dialogue is, there¬ 
fore, more or less neglected in favour of the lyrical stanza, 
to which its very flatness affords an effective contrast.) It also 
follows from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical 
characters are generally preferred to individual figures. This 
leads to the creation of conventional characters, like the king, 
queen, minister, lover and jester, who become in course of time 
crystallised into permanent types; but this does not mean that 
the ideal heroic, or the very real popular, characters are all 
represented as devoid of common humanity./- Carudat^a, for 
instance, is not a mere marvel of eminent virtues, but a perfect 
man of the world, whose great qualities are soflened by an 
equally great touch of humanity; nor is Dusyanta a merely 
typical king-lover prescribed by convention; while the Sakaxa 
or the Vita in Sudraka’s play are finely characterised. ^These 
and others are taken from nature’s never-ending variety of 
everlasting types, but they are no less living individuals. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied there is a tendency to large 
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generalisation and a reluctance to deviate from the type. It 
means an indifference to individuality, and consequently to the 
realities of characterisation, plot and action, as well as a corres¬ 
ponding inclination towards the purely ideal and emotional 
aspects of theme. C For this reason also, the Sanskrit drama, 
as a rule, makes the fullest use of the accessories of the lyric, 

V 

dance, music, song and mimetic art,^^, 

“As there is, therefore, a fundamental difference in the 
respective conception of the drama, most of the Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not at all be regarded as 
dramas in the strict sense but rather as dramatic poems. In 
some authors the sense of the dramatic becomes hopelessly lost 
in their ever increasing striving after the sentimental and the 
poetic, and they often make the mistake of choosing lyric or epic 
subjects which were scarcely capable of dramatic treatment.^ As, 
on the one hand, the drama suffers from its close dependence on 
the epic, so on the other, it concentrates itself rather 
disproportionately on the production of the polished 
lyrical and descriptive stanzas. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, makes the stanzas necessary for vividly suggesting the 
scene or the situation to the imagination of the audience and 
evoking the proper sentiment, but the method progressively 
^ increases the lyric and emotional tendencies of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement are as much encouraged in the drama as 
in poetry, tjlt is not surprising, therefore, that a modern critic 
should accept only Mudrd-rdksasa, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is indeed an 
extreme attitude; for the authors of the Abhijndna-sakmtala or 
of the Mrcchakaiika knew very well that they were 
composing dramas and not merely a set of elegant poetical 
passages; but this view brings out very clearly the characteristic 
aims and limitations of the Sanskrit dra'ma^ There is, however, 
one advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical 
productions of the stage-craft. The breath of poetry and 
romance vivifies the Sanskrit drama; it is seldom^)f a prosaic 
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cast; it does not represent human beings insipidly under ordinary 
and commonplace circumstances; it has often the higher and 
more poetic naturalness, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character; and even 
when its dramatic qualities are poor it appeals by the richness of 
its poetry. 

■^s the achievement of concord is a necessary corollary to the 
ideal character of the drama, nothing is allowed to be represented 
on the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience 
and obstruct the suggestion of the desired sentiment by 
inauspicious, frivolous or undesirable details. This rule regarding 
the observance of stage-decencies includes, among other things, 
the prohibition that death should not be exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene and complacent attitude of 
the Indian mind towards life, makes it difficult for the drama, as 
for poetry, to depict tragedy in its deeper sense. Pathetic episodes, 
dangers and difficulties may contribute to the unfolding of the 
plot with a view to the evoking of the underlying sentiment, but 
the final result should not be discord. The poetic justice of the 
European drama is unknown in the Sanskrit. The dramatist, 
like the poet, shows no sense of uneasiness, strife or discontent 
in the structure of life, nor in its complexity or difficulty, and 
takes without question the rational order of the world.^ This 
attitude also accepts, without incredulity or discomfort, the 
intervention of forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs 
of men.^ Apart from the general idea of a brooding fate or 
destiny, it thinks nothing of a curse or a divine act as an artificial 
device for controlling the acdon of a play or bringing about a 
solution of its complication, ^t refuses to rob the world or the 
human life of its mysteries, and freely introduces the marvellous 
•and the supernatural, without, however, entirely destroying the 
motives of human action or its responsibility. ''^The dramatic 
conflict, under these conditions, hardly receives a full or logical 
scope; and however much obstacles may hinder the course of love 
or life, the hero and the heroine must be rewarded in the long 

O.P. 150—8 
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run, and all is predestined to end well by the achievement of 
perfect happiness and union. Cxhere are indeed exceptions to the 
general rule, for the IJru-bhahgcL^ has a tragic ending j while the 
death of Dasaratha occurs on the stage in the Fratima, lifec that 
of Kamsa in the Bala-carila. There are also instances where the 
rule is obeyed in the letter but not in spirit; for Vasantascna’s 
apparent murder in the Mrcchakatika occurs on the stage, and 
the dead person is restored to life on the stage in the Ndgdnanda. 
Nevertheless, the injunction makes Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
alter the tragic ending of the Urvasi legend and the Rdmdyana 
story respectively into one of happy union, while the sublimity 
of the self-sacrifice of Jimutavahana, which suggests real 
tragedy, ends in a somewhat lame denouement of divine interven¬ 
tion and complete and immediate reward of virtue at the end. 
In the Western drama, death overshadows everything and forms 
the chief source of poignant tragedy by its uncertainty and 
hopelessness; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his 
belief in the inexorable law of Karman, does not deny death, 
but, finding in it a condition of renewal, can hardly regard it in 
the same tragic lights 

^It is, however, not correct to say that the Sanskrit drama 
entirely excludes tragedy. What it really does is that it excludes 
the direct representing of death as an incident, and insists on a 
happy ending. It recognises some form of tragedy in its pathetic 
sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love; and tragic 
interest strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the 
Mrcchakatika and the Abhijndna-sakuntalaj for instance, the 
tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it occurs in 
the middle; and in the Uttara-rdma-carita where the tragic 
interest prevails throughout, it occurs in an intensive form 
at the beginning of the play. The theorists appear to maintain 


* Jl has, however, been poinlcd out (Suklhankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 141) that the 
(Jru-bhanga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act; it is only the surviving intermediate 
act of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahdbharata story; the Trivandrum dramas, 
thcrelbre, form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe. 
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that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of death, which 
in itself may be a disgusting, terrible or undignified spectacle 
and thus produce a hiatus in the aesthetic pleasure. Cruelty^ 
murder, dark and violent passions, terror and ferocity 
need not have a premium. Undigested horrors are gloomy, 
depressing and unhealthy; they are without dignity or decorum 
and indicg.tc a morbid taste; they do not awaken genuine pity 
or pathos. The Sanskrit drama generally keeps to the high 
road of life and never seeks the by-lanes of blood-and-thunder 
tragedy, or representation of loathsome and unnatural passionsj^ 
Grim realism, in its view, does not exalt but debase the mind, 
and thereby cause a disturbance of the romantic setting. The 
theory holds that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact 
of death, which need not be visually represented, but the effect 
of which may be utilised for evoking the pathetic. 'It appears* 
therefore, that tragedy is not totally neglected, but that it is 
often unduly subordinated to the finer sentiments and is thus 
left comparatively undeveloped. The theory, however, misses 
the inconsolable hopelessness which a tragic ending inevitably 
brings; and the very condition of happy ending makes much 
of the tragedy of the Sanskrit drama look unconvincing.^ 
In spite of the unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty 
of reunion necessarily presents the pathos of severance as a 
temporary and therefore needlessly exaggerated sentimentality. 

vThere arc also certain other conditions and circumstances 
which seriously affect the growth of the Sanskrit drama, in the 
same way as they affect the growth of Sanskrit poetry. From 
the very beginning the drama, like poetry, appears to have 
moved in an aristocratic environment. It is fostered in the same 
elevated and rarefied atmosphere and is expected to show the 
same characteristics, being regarded both by theory and practice, 
as a subdivision of the Kavya, to the general aim and method 
of which it was more and more approximated.; In the existing 
specimens there is nothing primitive; we have neither the 
infancy of the drama nor the drama of infancy. The Sanskrit 
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drama was never popular in the sense in which the Greek drama 
was. It is essentially a developed literary drama, inspired by the 
elegant poetic conventions of the highly cultured Sahrdaya, whose 
recognition was eagerly coveted; and its dominant love-motif 
reflects the tastes and habits of the polished court-circle, as well 
as of the cultivated Nagaraka. The court-life in particular, 
which forms the theme of a number of plays on the amourettes 
of philandering princes, gives an opportunity of introducing 
song, dance and music; and the graceful manner and erotic 
sentiment become appropriate. In course of time. Poetics, Erotics 
and Dramaturgy conventionalised these tastes and habits; and 
refined fancy and search after stylistic effect came in with the 
gradual preference of the subtle and the finical to the fervid 
and the spontaneous. The graces and artificialities of poetry 
become reflected in the drama, which soon loses its true 
accent of passion and fidelity to life.^ 

Although the theorists lay down an elaborate classification 
of the various categories of sentiments, it is yet curious to note 
that in practice the sentiments that are usually favoured arc 
the heroic and the erotic, with just an occasional suggestion 
of the marvellous. This accords well with the ideal and romantic 
character of the drama, as well as with the fabulous and super¬ 
natural elements which are freely introduced. The comic, under 
the circumstances, hardly receives a proper treatment. The 
Prahasana and the Bhana profess to appeal to the comic senti¬ 
ment, but not in a superior form; and the survival of an 
insignificant and limited number of these types of composition 
shows that they did not succeed very well. The other sentiments 
are also suggested but they hardly become prominent. Even 
in the heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic underplot is often 
introduced; and in course of time the erotic overshadows every 
other sentiment, and becomes the exclusive and universally 
appealing theme. It is true that the love-plots, which predo¬ 
minate in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into, mere 
portrayals of the petty domestic difficulties of a polygamic system, 
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but the dramatists often content themselves with the developing 

of the pretty erotic possibilities by a stereotyped sentimental 

scheme of love, jealousy, parting and reunion. The sciences 

of Poetics and Erotics take a keen delight ex accidenti in 

minutely analysing the infinite diversities of the amatory condition 

and in arranging into divisions and subdivisions, according to 

rank, character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types 

of the hero, the heroine, their assistants and adjuncts, as well as 

the different shades of their feelings and gestures, which afford 

$ 

ample opportunities to the dramatic poet for utilising them 
for their exuberant lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis 
and the authority of the theorists lead to the establishment of 
fixed rules and rigid conventions, resulting in a unique growth 
of refined artificiality. 

There is indeed a great deal of scholastic formalism in the 
dramatic theory of sentiment, whieh had a prejudicial effect 
on the practice of the dramatist. The fixed category of eight 
or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a large number 
of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and 
consequents, the various devices to help the movement of the 
intrigue, the normative fixing of dramatic junctures or stages 
in accordance with the various emotional states, the arrangement 
of the dramatic modes (Vrttis)* into the elegant (Kausiki), the 
energetic (Sattvati), the violent (Arabhati), and the verbal 
(Bharati), according as the sentiment is the erotic, the heroic, 
the marvellous, or only general, respectively—all these, no 
doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis and 
subtlety, and properly emphasise the emotional effect of the 
drama; but, generally speaking, the scholastic pedantry 
concerns itself more with accidents than with essentials, and the 
refinements of classification are often as needless® as they are 


* Bharata’s description shows that the Vjttis do not refer to mere dramatic styles, but 
also to dramatic machinery and representation of incidents on the stage. 

* E.g., classiBcafion of N3ty5larpkaras and Lak^anas, the suMivisions of the 
Samdhyahgas, etc. 
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confusing. Although the prescriptions are not always logical but 
mostly represent generalisations from a limited number of 
plays, the influence of the theory on later practice is undoubted. 
As in the case of poetry, the result is not an unmixed good; an(}, 
after the creative epoch is over, we have greater artificiality and 
unreality in conception and expression. Apart from various limi¬ 
tations regarding form, theme, plot and character, one remarkable 
drawback of the dramatic theory, which had a practical effect on 
the development of the drama as drama, lies in the fact that it 
enforces concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and does not permit its division with reference to the 
rival of the hero, who therefore becomes a far inferior character 
at every point. The theorists are indeed aware of the value of 
contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere the ideal 
heroes are often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the 
possibility is not allowed of making an eficctive dramatic creation 
of an antagonist (like Ravana, for instance), who often becomes 
a mere stupid and boastful villain. The Sanskrit drama is 
thereby deprived of one of the most important motifs of a real 
dramatic conflict. 

Ten chief (Rupaka) and ten to twenty minor (Uparupaka) 
types of the Sanskrit drama are recognised by the Sanskrit 
dramatic theory.^ The classification rests chiefly on the elements 
of subject-matter (Vastu), hero (Nayaka) and sentiment (Rasa)^ 
but also secondarily on the number of acts, the dramatic modes 
and structure. The distinctions are interesting and are apparently 
based upon empirical analysis; they show the variety of dramatic 
experiments in Sanskrit; but since few old examples of most of the 
types exist, the discussion becomes purely academic. The generic 
term of the drama is Rupaka, which is explained as denoting any 
visible representation; but of its ten forms, the highest is the 
Nataka which is taken as the norm. The heroic or erotic 


' For an analysis of the varioiu types and specimens, see D. R. Mankad, TypeMof Sans- 
krit Drama, cited above. 
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Nataka, usually consisting of five to ten acts, is given a legendary 
subject-matter and a hero of elevated rank; but the practice 
shows that it is comparatively free from minor restrictions. The 
Prakarana is of the same length and similar structure, but it is a 
comedy of manners of a rank below royalty, with an invented 
subject and characters drawn from the middle class or even lower 
social grades, including the courtesan as the heroine and rogues 
of all kind. These two types, the Nataka and the Prakarana, are 
variations of the full-fledged drama; but the details of the other 
types are not clear, and some of the m are hardly represented in 
actual specimens.^ The Samavakara, in three acts, is the super¬ 
natural and heroic drama of gods and demons, involving fight, 
fraud and disturbance, but of this we have no early specimen. 
For a similar want of authentic specimens, it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Dima, usually in four ads, which is inade¬ 
quately described, but which is given a similar legendary theme 
with a haughty hero, fight and sorcery, and the furious sentiment, 
its name being derived accordingly from a hypothetical root diniy 
‘to wound.’ The Vyayoga, as its name suggests, is also a mili¬ 
tary spectacle, with a legendary subject and a divine or human 
hero engaged in strife and battle; but it is in one act, and the 
cause of disturbance is not a woman, the erotic and the 
comic sentiments being debarred. The type is old, and we have 
some specimens left, but they are of no great merit. We have, 
however, no living tradition of the Ihamrga, the Vithi and the 
Utsrstanka. The first of these, usually extending to four acts 
but allowed to have only one, has a fanciful designation, suppos¬ 
ed to be derived from its partly legendary and partly invented 
theme of the pursuit (Iha) of a maiden, as attainable as the 
gazelle (Mrga), by a divine or human hero of a haughty character; 
but in it there is only a show of conflict, actual fight being 
avoided by artifice. The other two agree in having only one act 
and in having ordinary heroes, but the erotic and the pathetic 
sentiments (with plenty of wailings of women!) respectively 
predominate. The obscure name Vithi, ‘Garland,* is explained 
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by its having a string of other subsidiary sentiments as well.^ 
The name Utsrstahka is variously explained,^ but since one of the 
explanations® speaks of its having a kind of inverted action, it is 
suggested that it may have had a tragic ending, contrary to 
ordinary practice. The Bhana, on the other hand, is fortunate 
in having some old and late specimens. It is also a one-act 
play, erotic in character, but with only one hero-actor, namely 
the Vita; it is carried on in monologue, the theme progressing 
by a chain of answers given by him to imaginary words ‘spoken 
in the air,’ and usually describing the love-adventures of the 
hero.^ The comic is sometimes introduced in it; and in this 
feature, as well as in the ribald character of the “hero,” it has 
affinity with the next type, namely, the Prahasana, the one-act 
farce, the theme of which consists of the tricks and quarrels of 
low characters; but the Sanskrit farce has little appeal because of 
its lack of invention and somewhat broad and coarse laughter. 

As the very name Uparupaka implies, the eighteen minor 
forms of the drama were evolved much later, but it is difficult 
to say at what period they came into existence. Bharata does 
not deal with any Uparupaka, except the Nati (xviii. 106); and the 
first enumeration of seventeen varieties, without the designation of 
Uparupaka and without any discussion, occurs in the Alamkara 
section of the Agni~purdna {c. 9th century). Abhinavagupta only 
incidentally mentions nine, and the commentary on the Dahrupaka 


' But the Ndlya-darpa^a suggests : vakrokti-mdrge<ia gamandd vilhwa vil/ii. 

£.g., uAtamaifonmukhd srylir jivitarri ydsdtp id utsr^^ikd iocantyali striyas tdbhir 
aiikitatvdd ulsrslikdnkah from the Ndtya-darpa^a (ed. GOS, Baroda, 1929, p. 130). Or, Visva- 
natha’s alternative suggestion: ndfakddyanlakpdtyaiika-pariccheddrtha^ ulsrffdAkd^. 

* utsrsfd iMotm-rOpd sfftiryalra, Visvanatha in Sdhitya-darpa(a. 

* It is curious that in the Bhana, Bharata forbids the KauiikI mode, which gives scope to 
love and gallantry and which is eminently suitable to an erotic play; but the element of L3sya 
is allowed, of which, however, little trace remains in the existing specimens, but which 
is probably a survival in theory of what probably was a feature in practice. D. R. Mankad 
{op. cit.) puts forward the attractive, but doubtful, theory that the one-act monolc^uc play, 
the Bhiii;^, was the first dramatic type to evolve; but in .spite of its seemingly loose dramatic 
technique, it is too artificial in device to be primitive, or even purely popular i% origin, while 
the existing specimens arc late and have a distinctly literary form. 
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only seven in the same way. Some of the minor forms are doubt¬ 
less variations or refinements on the original Rupaka varieties, but 
there is some substance in the contention^ that, as the Natya came 
to be distinguished from the Nrtya, the Rupaka was mainly based 
on the Natya and the Uparupaka on the Nrtya. It is highly 
possible that while the rhythmic dance was incorporating 
histrionics into itself, it was at the same time developing the 
minor operatic forms, in which dance and music originally 
predominated, but which gradually modelled itself on the regular 
drama. The Natika, for instance, is the lesser heroic and erotic 
Nataka, just as the Prakaranika, admitted by some, is a lesser 
Prakarana; but in both these there are opportunities of introdu¬ 
cing song, dance and music. The Sattaka is only a variation of 
the Natika in having Prakrit as the medium of expression; 
while the Trotaka, but for the musical element, is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable in itself from the Nataka. The remaining forms 
have no representative in early literature and need not be enu¬ 
merated here; they show rather the character of pantomime, 
with song, dance and music, than of serious drama. Whatever 
scholastic value these classifications may possess, it is not of 
much significance in the historical development of the drama, 
for most of the varieties remain unrepresented in actual practice. 
The earlier drama does not appear to subscribe fully to the rigidity 
of the prescribed forms, and it is only in a general way that we 
can really fit the definitions to the extant specimens. 

In the theoretical works, everything is scholastically classified 
and neatly catalogued; forms of the drama, types of heroes and 
heroines, their feelings, qualities, gestures, costumes, make-up, 
situations, dialects, modes of address and manner of acting. All 
this perhaps gives the impression of a theatre of living mario¬ 
nettes. But in practice, the histrionic talent succeeds in infusing 


‘ Mankad in the work cited. The term Uparupaka is very late, the earlier de^gnations 
being NrtyaprakSra and Geyarilpaka. On the technical difference between Rdpdui and 
Upardpaka, see Hemacandra, Km^Smsasana, ed. NSP, Comm. p. 329 (. 

O.P. 130-9 
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blood into the puppets and translating dry formulas into lively 
forms of beauty, while poetic genius overcomes learned scholas¬ 
ticism and creates a drama from the conflict of types and 
circumstances. 



CHAPTER n 


FROM ASVAGHOSA TO KALIDASA 

1. A^VAGHOSA AND HIS SCHOOL 

Fifty years ago Asvaghosa was nothing more than a name, 
but to-day aJl his important works have been published, and he 
is recognised as the first great Kavya-poet and precursor of 
Kalidasa. Very little however, is known of his personal history 
except what is vouchsafed by legends^ and what can be gathered 
from his works themselves. The colophons to his Kavyas agree in 
describing him as a Bhiksu or Buddhist monk of Saketa (Ayodhya) 
and as the son of SuvarnaksI, ‘of golden eyes,’ which was the name 
of his mother. They also add the style of Acarya and Bhadanta, 
as well as of Mahakavi and Mahavadin. As an easterner, 
A^vaghosa’s admiration of the Ramayana^ is explicable, while it 
is probable that he belonged to some such Buddhist school of 
eastern origin as the Mahasanghika or the Bahusrutika.® He 
makes little display of purely scholastic knowledge; but the 
evidence of his works makes it clear that he had a considerable 
mastery over the technical literature which a Sanskrit poet was 
expected to possess, and a much wider acquaintance than most 
other Buddhist writers of the various branches of Brahmanical 
learning. His Sanskrit is not strictly faultless, but his easy 
command over it is undoubtedly not inferior to that of most 

' A legendary biography of Awagho^a was translated into Chinese by KumSrajiva 
between 401 and 409 A.D. ; extracts from it in W. Wassiljew, Der Budiikismus, St. Pcterslairg, 
1860, p. 231 f. Cf. JA, 1908, II, p. 65 for Chinese authorities on the Asvagho^ legend. 

* On the poet’s indebtedness to the Itdmdya(ia, which Cowell and Johnston deal with 
in the introductions to their respective editions of the Buddha-carita, see also A. Gawronski, 
Sludits about the Sanskrit-Buddhist Lit., Krakow 1919, pp. 27-40; C. W. Gumer in JASB, XXII, 
1927, p. 347 f.j Winternitz, HIL, I, p. 512 f. 

* See Johnston, op. eit., pt. II, introd., xxxi f, 
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Sanskrit writers. Everywhere great respect is shown to Brahma- 
nical ideas and institutions, and it is not improbable that he was 
born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s education before he 
went over to Buddhism. The obvious interest he shows in the 
theme of conversion in at least two of his works and the zeal 
which he evinces for his faith perhaps fortify this presumption. 
The Chinese tradition makes^ A^vaghosa a contemporary and 
spiritual counsellor of king Kaniska. The poet did not probably 
live later than the king, and it would not be wrong to put the 
lower limit of his date at 100 A.D. But in associating with 
A^vaghosa the Sarv^stivadin Vibhasa commentary on the 
Abhidharma, or in naming the Vibhasa scholar Parsva or his 
pupil Punyayasas as having converted Asvaghosa, the tradition, 
which cannot be traced further than the end of the 4th century 
and which shows more amiable than historical imagination, is 
perhaps actuated by the motive of exalting the authority of this 
school; for neither the date of the commentary is certain, nor can 
the special doctrines of the Sarvastivadins be definitely traced in 
the unquestioned works of Asvaghosa. That he was a follower 
of Hinayana and took his stand on earlier dogmatism admits of 
little doubt, but he was less of a scholastic philosopher than an 
earnest believer, and his emphasis on personal love and devotion 
to the Buddha perhaps prepared the way for Mahayana Bhakti, 
of which he is enumerated as one of the patriarchs. It is not 
necessary for us to linger over the question of his scholarship or 
religion;^ but it should be noted that, while his wide scholarship 
informs his poems with a richer content, it seldom degenerates 
into mere pedantry, and the sincerity of his religious convictions 

’ On Chinese and other Buddhist sources concerning Awaghoja, see S. I.t^vi in JA, 
1892, p. 201f.; 1896, II, p. 444 f.; 1908, II, p. 57 f.; 1928, II, p. 193 ; M. Anesaki in ERE, II, 
1909, p. 159 f. and reff. ; T. Suzuki in the work cited bdow. On Kaniska's date, see Winternitz, 
HIL, II, App. V, pp. 611-14 for a summary of different views. 

^ The question is discussed by Johnston in his introduction. Some doctrines 
peculiar to MahS^na have been traced in Aivaghofa's genuine works, but his date is too 
early for anything other than primitive MahiySna. The recommendation of YogicSra in 
Satmdarananda XIV. 18 and XX. 66 need not refer to the YogficSra school, but perhaps alludes 
only to the practice of Yoga in general, 
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imparts life and enthusiasm to his impassioned utterances, and 
redeems them from being mere dogmatic treatises or literary 
exercises. 

To later Buddhism Asvaghosa is a figure of romance, and 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works, made in 
later times, ascribe to him a number of religious or philosophical 
writings, some of which belong to developed Mahayana.^ In the 
absence of Sanskrit originals, it is impossible to decide Asva- 
ghosa’s authorship ; but since they have not much literary 
pretensions it is not necessary for us to discuss the question. 
Among these doubtful works, the Mahayana-sraddhotp&da-idstra, 
which attempts a synthesis of Vijnana-vada and Madhyamika 
doctrines, has assumed importance from its being translated into 
English,* under the title ‘Ai§vaghosa’s Discourse on the Awaken¬ 
ing of Faith,’ from the second Chinese version made about 700 
A.D. ; but the internal evidence of full-grown Mahayana doctrine 
in the work itself puts Asvaghosa’s authorship out of the ques¬ 
tion. Another work, entitled Vajrasuct ‘the Diamond-needle,*® a 
clever polemic on Brahmanical caste, has also been published, 
but it is not mentioned among A^vaghosa’s works by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yi-tsing (7th century) nor by the Bstan-hgyurj and it 
shows little of Asvaghosa’s style or mentality ; the Chinese 
translation, which was made between 973 and 981 A.D., perhaps 
rightly ascribes it to Dharmakirti. Of greater interest is the 
Gandi-stolra-gatkdf a small poem of twenty-nine stanzas, com¬ 
posed mostly in the Sragdhara metre, the Sanskrit text of which 
has been restored^ and edited. It is in praise of the Gandi, the 


* A full list is given by F. W. Tliomas in Kvs, introd., p. 26 f. 

^ By T. Susniki, Chicago 1900. Takakusu states that the earlier catalogue of Chinese 
texts omits the name of Asvaghosa as the author of this work. The question of several 
A£vagho9as is discussed by Suzuki and Anesaki, cited above. On this work see Winternitz 
HILi n, pp. 361>62 and reff. 

* Ed. and trs. by Weber, Uber die VajrasQci, in Abhandl. d. Berliner Akad., 1859, 
pp. 205-64, where the problem of authorship is discuss^. 

* By A. Von Stael-Holsteui, in Bibl. Buddh., no. XV', St. PetersbuiK 1913, and 
re-edited by E. H. Johnston in /d, 1933, pp. 61-70, where the aiithdrship of Alvagbo^ has been 
questioned, a. F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1914, p. 752 f. 
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Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long symmetrical piece 
of wood, and of the religious message which its sound is supposed 
to carry when beaten with a short wooden club. The pojm is 
marked by some metrical skill, but one of its stanzas (st# 20) 
shows that it was composed in Kashmir at a much later time.^ 

The next apocryphal work is the Sutrdlamkdra^^ over the 
authorship of which there has been a great deal of controversy.® 
The Chinese translation of the work, made by Kumarajiva about 
405 A.D. assigns it to Asvaghosa ; but fragments of the same 
work in Sanskrit were discovered in Central Asia and identified^ 
by H. Liiders,^ who maintains that the author was Kumaralata, 
probably a junior contemporary of Asvaghosa, and that the work 
bore in Sanskrit the title of Kalpand-manditikd or Kalpand- 
lamkrtikd. As the name indicates, it is a collection of moral tales 
and legends, told after the manner of the Jatakas and Avadanas in 
prose and verse, but in the style of the ornate Kavya. Some of 
the stories, such as those of Dirghayus and Sibi, are old, but 
others clearly inculcate Buddha-bhakti in the spirit of the Maha- 
yana. The work illustrates the ability to turn the tale into an 
instrument of Buddhist propaganda, but it also displays wide 
culture, mentions the two Indian Epics, the Samkhya and Vaise- 
sika systems, the Jaina doctrines and the law-book of Manu, and 
achieves considerable literary distinction. It is unfortunate that 
the Sanskrit text exists only in fragments. Yuan Chwang 
informs us that Kumaralata was the founder of the Sautrantika 
school and came from Taxila ; it is not surprising, therefore, that 

* A work, entitled Tridan^'tnala, is ascribed to Asvaghosa in JBOBS, XXIV, 1938, 
pp. 157-60, but Johnston, ibid, XXV, 1939, p. 11 f. disputes it. 

’■* Translated into French on the Chinese version of KumSrajiva, by Ed. Huber, Paris 1908. 

* For references see Tomomathu in JA, 1931, II, p. 135 f. Also L. de la Valine Poussin, 
VijHaptimStrasiddki, pp. 221-24. 

* Bruehstdeke der Kalpenamariditikd des KumSraldta in Kongl Preuss Turfan- 
Expeditionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte II, Leipzig 1926. The fragments are valuable, but 
unfortunately they are too few in number, and the work is still to be judged on the basis of the 
Chinese version. Some scholars hold that Aivi^ho^a was the real author, and KumAraUlta 
only refashioned the work; but it is now generally agreed that Alvaghofa hadltiothing to do 
with its composition. 
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the work pays respect to the Sarvastivadins, from whom the 
SautrSntikas originated, or that some of its stories can be traced 
in the works of the school. In two stories (nos. 14 and 31), 
Kaniska appears as a king who has already passed away ; the 
work, apparently written some time after Kaniska’s death, 
cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the 2nd century A.D.^ 
‘The three works, which are known for certain to be AiSva- 
ghosa’s, are : the Buddha-carita, the Saundarananda and the 
Sdnputra-prakarana ; and his fame as a great Sanskrit poet rests 
entirely on these. The first, in its original form of twenty-eight 
cantos, known to Yi-tsing and to the Chinese and Tibetan versions, 
is a complete Mahakavya on the life of the Buddha, which begins 
with his birth and closes with an account of the war over the 
relics, the first Council, and the reign of Asoka. In Sanskrit^ 
only cantos two to thirteen exist in their entirely, together with 
about three quarters of the first and the first quarter of the four¬ 
teenth (up to St. 31), carrying the narrative down to the Buddha’s 
temptation, defeat of Mara and his enlightenment. It is the 
work of a real poet who, actuated by intense devotion to the 
Buddha and the truth of his doctrine,* has studied the scripture 
and is careful to use the authoritative sources open to him, but 
who has no special inclination to the marvellous and the mira¬ 
culous, and reduces the earlier extravagant and chaotic legends to 
the measure and form of the Kavya. Asvaghosa does not depart in 


^ If, however, Harivarman, a pupil of Kum^ralata, was a contemporary of VasubancUiu, 
then Kum^ralSta could not have been a younger contemporary of Asvaghosa, but should be 
dated not earlier than the 3rd century A.D. 

* Ed. E. B. Cowell, Oxford 1893, containing four additional cantos by AmrtSnanda, a 
Nepalese Pandit of the 19th century, who records at the end that he wrote the supplement in 
1830 A.D., because he could not find a complete manuscript of the text. Also trs. into 
English by Cowell in SBE, vol. 49; into German by C. Cappeller, Jena 1922; into Italian by 
C Formichi, Bari 1912. Rtf-edited more critically, and translated into English, by £. H. 
Johnston in 2 vols., Calcutta 1936 (Panjab Univ. Orient. Publ. Nos. 31-32), which may be 
consulted for bibliography of other Indian editions and for critical and exegetical contributions 
to the subject by various scholars. Johnston remarks: “The textual tradition of the extant 
portion is bad, and a sound edition is only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations." The Tibetan text, with German translation, under the title Das Leben 
des Buddha mm Ahaghofa, is given by F. Weller, in two parts, Leipzig 1926, 1^8. 
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essentials from the received tradition, but he succeeds in infusing 

into his well conceived and vivid narrative the depth of his religious 
feeling and the spontaneity of his poetic emotion. Not unworthily 
praised is the skilful picture he draws oi the young prince 
Sarvarthasiddhi’s journey through the city, of the throng of fair 
women who hasten to watch him pass by, of the hateful spectacle 
of disease, old age and death which he encounters on the way, of 
tlie womanly blandishments and the political arguments of 
wisdom set forth by the family priest, which seek to divert the 
prince’s mind from brooding thoughts of resignation, as well as 
of the famous night-scene of sleeping women, who in their 
moment of unconsciousness present all the loathsome signs of 
human misery and thereby hasten the flight of the prince from 
the palace. The requirement of a battle-scene in the Kavya is 
fulfilled by the pleasing variation of the spirited description of the 
Buddha’s fight with Mara and his hosts.' The work is, there¬ 
fore, not a bare recital of incident, nor is it a dry and dogmatic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine, but* the Buddha-legend is con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of the Kavya in respect of narrative, diction 
and imagery, and the poet’s flame of faith makes the best lines of 
the poem quiver with the needed glow.** 

'The Saundarananda^^ all the eighteen cantos of which arc 
preserved in Sanskrit, is connected also with the story of the 
Buddha ; but its actual theme is the conversion of his reluctant 
half-brother, Nanda, nicknamed Sundara for his handsome 
appearance. Nothing more than a mention of the fact of 


* Parallelisms belween Asvaghosa aad KalidSsa in sonic of these passages, not only in 
ideas but also in diction and imagery, have been set forth in detail in Nandargikar’s introduc¬ 
tion to hk edition of Raghu-vatfM (3rd cd., Bombay 1897, pp. 163-96); but the argument based 
thereon that Kiilidisa was earlier and Asvagho^ imitated him has not found general support 
and k Very unlikely. 

s Discovered and edited by Haraprasad Sliastri, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1910; critically 
re-edited and translated into Englkh by E. H. Johnston, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928, 1932, 
which gives full bibliography. In spite of the richer content and wider interest of the 
Baddha^arita, Johnston is of opinion that “the handling of the Saundarmanda k alti^ther 
more mature and assured than that of the Buddha-carita” ; evntra Wintbmita, HtL, II, 
p. 262 note. 
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conversion is found in the Mahavagga and the Mddna-kxithd ; 
and the subject is perhaps too slender to support an extensive 
poem. But the opportunity is taken, in the earlier part of the 
poem} to expand the legend with the proper Kavya-embeJIish- 
ments, and in the latter part, to give expression at length to the 
poet’s religious ideas and convictions. 'The first six cantos, 
therefore, describe the mythical foundation of Kapilavastu, its 
king, the birth of the Buddha and Nanda, the latter’s love for 
his wife Sundari, the forcible conversion of Nanda to the life of 
a monk, which he intensely dislikes, his conflict of feelings, and 
Sundari’s lament for her lost husband. All this is pictured 
skilfully in the manner and diction of the Kavya, and possesses 
considerable narrative interest ; but in the rest of the poem 
there is not much of description or narration except the account 
of Nanda’s ascent to heaven and yearning for Apsarases.' Entire 
space is, therefore, devoted to an impassioned exposition of the 
evils of pride and lust, the vanities of the world and the joys of 
enlightenment.’Here, more than in the imaginative presenta¬ 
tion of the Buddha-legend, A^vaghosa the preacher, no doubt, 
gets the upper hand of Asvaghos^ the poet ; but in this very 
conflict between his poetic temperament and religious passion, 
which finds delight in all that is delightful and yet discards it 
as empty and unsatisfying, lies the secret of the spontaneity and 
forcefulness which forms the real appeal of his poetry. It is 
not merely the zeal of the convert but the conviction of the 
importance of what he has to say that often makes him scorn 
mere verbal polish and learned ostentation and speak with an 
overmastering directness, the very truth and enthusiasm of which 
sharpen his gift of pointed phrasing, balance his sentences and 
add a new zest to his emotional earnestness. 

In this respect Asvaghosa’s poetry lacks the technical finish 
and subtlety of the later Kavya ; but it possesses freshness of 
feeling in the simplicity and nobility born of passionate faith. 
A^vaghosa is fully conversant with the Brahmanical and Buddhis¬ 
tic learning of his day, while his metrical skill and use of 
O.P. 150—10 
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rhetorical ornaments betoken his familiarity with the poetic artj^ 
but the inherent contrast between the poet and the artist, on the 
one hand, and the scholar and the preacher, on the oth^r, often 
results in strange inequalities of matter and manner. At the 
conclusion of his poems, Asvaghosa declares that he is writing 
for a larger public, and not merely for a learned audience, for 
the attainment of peace and not for the display of skill in the 
Kavya. The question, therefore, whether he belongs to this 
or that school of thought, or whether he employs this or that 
metre or ornament in his poems is immaterial ;*what is material 
to recognise is that religion is not his theme, but religious 
emotion, which supplies the necessary impetus and evolves its 
own form of expression without making a fetish of mere rhetoric 
or mere dogma. Asvaghosa is a poet by nature, a highly 
cultivated man by training, and a deeply religious devotee by 
conviction. This unique combination is often real and vital 
enough to lift his poetry from the dead level of the commonplace 
and the conventional, and impart to it a genuine emotional tone 
which is rare in later poetry. What is most pleasing in his work 
to modern taste is his power of combining a sense of reality and 
poetry with the skill of art and scholarship. His narrative, there¬ 
fore, is never dull, his choice of incident and arrangement never 
incoherent, his diction seldom laboured and his expression 
rarely devoid of elegant simplicity.' If he is not a finished artist 
in the sense in which his successors are, nor even a great poet 
capable of great things, his poetic inspiration is genuine, and 
he never speaks in a tiresome falsetto. If his poetry has not 
the stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the pliability 
and promise of unrefined form ; it has the sincerity and the throb, 
if not the perfectly ordered harmony, of full-grown music. 

VAsvaghosa’s versatility is indicated by his third work,*^ a 
Prakarana or nine-act drama, entitled ^driputra-prakarana (or 

* On Asvaghosa as scholar and artist, see Johnston, op. eit., pt. II, pp-xliv-Ixxix. 

H, Liiders, Das !§ariputraprakarai:ia, ein Drama des AWaghoja, in Sitzmgsberichte 
4 Bfriker Akad., 1911, p. 388 f. 
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!§dradvattputra^), of which only fragments on palm leaf were 
discovered in Central Asia and a few passages restored by 
Liiders. Fortunately the colophon exists, and the question of 
authorghip and name of the work is beyond doubt. ' Its theme 
is, again, an act of conversion connected with the Buddha, 
namely, that of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, but the fragments 
give us little idea of the way in which the story, well-known 
from such older sources as the Mahdvagga, was handled. In 
having a Prakrit-speaking Vidusaka as one of the characters and 
in conforming to the requirements regarding division into acts, 
use of literary Prakrits,^ ornamental metrical excursions^ and other 
details, the fragments, however, afford clear testimony that 
the method and technique of a fairly developed Sanskrit 
drama^ were already established in the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 
This presumption is confirmed also by the fragments of two 
other plays,* which were discovered with the remains of 
^driptilra-prakarana, but which bear no testimony of authorship and 
may or may not have been written by Asvaghosa. The first has 
for its theme a Buddhist allegory, of which the details are not 
clear, although a whole leaf of the manuscript has been recovered. 
It has Kirti ‘Fame,’ Dhrti ‘Firmness’ and Buddhi ‘Wisdom’ 
as characters, and apparently foreshadows such allegorical plays 
as Krsnamisra’s Probodha-candrodaya of a much later time. 
The Buddha himself appears, as in the drama described above, 
and all the characters, so far as the fragments go, speak 
Sanskrit. In having real, as well as allegorical, figures, it 


' On the Prakrits employed in this and the following plays, see Liiders in the works 
cited, and Keith, HSL, pp. 85-89. The Prakrit is literary and shows the influence of 
Sanskrit. 

* The metres employed (besides l§loka) are the usual classical ones; Arya, Upaj&ti, Sslin!, 
Vaipsasthavila, Vasanlatilaka, Malinf, Sikharipi, Harini, Suvadana, Sardulavikrl^ita and 
Sragdhara. 

’ Contra Sten Konow, Indische Diama, Berlin and Leipzig 1^0, p. 50, but the 
grounds are weak. 

* H. Liidm, BrucAstSdse huddhtstischtr Dramen, Kongl. Preuss. Turfan-Expedi- 
tionen, Kteinere Sanskrit-Texte I, Berlin 1911, The question of authorship is undecided; 
see Johnston, op, cit., pp. xx*xxii. 
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resembles more the Caitanya-candrodaya of Kavikarnapura in 
its manner of treatment, but no definite conclusion is possible. 

'''^The other play appears to have been also intended for religious 
edification, but from what remains of it we may infer^th^t it 
was a social drama of middle class life of the type of the 
MrcchakatikaJ^ It concerns a young voluptuary, called simply 
the Nayaka and probably named Somadatta, and his mistress 
Magadhavati, apparently a courtesan converted to Buddhism. 
There are also a Prince (Bhattidalaka), an ever-hungry Vidusaka, 
named Kaumudagandha, a maid-servant, and a Dusta or Rogue. 
The fragments are few in number and not consecutive, and it 
is difficult to make out the story. But in view of the uncertainty 
of the origin and antiquity of the Sanskrit Drama, these 
specimens, which belong probably to the same age, are highly 
interesting; for they reveal the drama in its first appearance in a 
relatively perfected form, and clearly indicate that its origin 
should antedate the Christian era. 

From the literary point of view, AiSvaghosa’s achievement, 
we have seen, is marked not so much by crudity and primitive¬ 
ness as by simplicity and moderation in language and style; 
it is artistic but not in the extravagant manner of the later 
Kavya. Its matter and poetic quality, therefore, more 
appealing than its manner and artistic effect.^ This is certainly 
different from the later taste and standard of verse-making; and 
it is not surprising that with the exception of Kalidasa, who is 
nearer his time, A^vaghosa exercised little influence on later 
Sanskrit poets,^ although the exception itself is a sure indication 
of the essential quality of his literary effort. Despite their 
religious zeal, the literary works of A^vaghosa could not have 
been approved whole-heartedly also by the learned monks for his 
freedom of views and leaning towards Brahmanical learning. 


’ The only quotation from Asvaghofa in Alamkara literature occun in Rajasekhara’s 
ed. Gackwad’s O. S., p. 18 {^Buddha-c. viii. 25). For otbf'p’quotation.*: 
see Johnston^ op. eit., pp. Ixxixdxxx, and F. W. lliomas, Kvs, introd., p. 29. 
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With the Buddhist writers of the Kavya, on the other hand, 
Asvaghosa was deservedly popular; and some of their works were 
modelled so closely on those of AiSvaghosa that they were 
indiscriminately assigned to him in later times, with the result 
that the authors themselves came to be identified with him.^ 

Of the successors of Asvaghosa, who are to be taken into 
account, not because they were Buddhists but because their 
works possess a wider literary appeal, we have already spoken of 
Kumaralata, one of whose works is ascribed by the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion to Asvaghosa himself. Some of the poems^ of Matrceta 
have likewise been attributed to Asvaghosa by the Tibetan 
tradition, one of whose famous chroniclers, Taranatha being of 
opinion that Matrceta is another name for Asvaghosa! Of the 
twelve works ascribed to Matrceta in Tibetan and one in Chinese, 
most of which are in the nature of Stotras and some belonging 
distinctly to Mahayana, only fragments of Satapanedsataka-stotra^ 
and Catuhsataka-stotra* or panegyric of one hundred and fifty 
and four hundred stanzas respectively, are recovered in Sanskrit. 
Both these works are simple devotional poems in l§lokas. They are 
praised by Yi-lsing, to whom Matrceta is already a famous po^t, 
and who himself is said to have translated the first work into 
Chinese; but they do not appear to possess much literary merit. 
That Matrceta, in spite of his name occurring distinctly in 
Yi-tsing and in the inscriptions, was confused with Asvaghosa, 
may have been due to the fact that he belonged to the same school 
and was probably a contemporary. A Tibetan version of another 


* Concerning the identifications, see F. W. Thomas in Album Kem, Leiden 1903, 
pp. 405-08 and lA, 1903, pp 345-60; also sec ERE, VIII (1915), p495f. 

* For a Ibt of the works see F. W. Thomas, Kvs, introd., pp. 26-28. 

* Fragments published by S. L<vi in JA, XVI, 1910, pp. 433-56 and L. de la VaO^c 
Poussin in J/L45, 1911, pp. 759-77. Siegling is reported to have reconstrueted about two-thirds 
of the Sanskrit text; see Wintemitz, HIL, II, p. 271 note. Both these works exist in Tibetan 
and Chinese. 

* The work is called VaroanSrha-vari.iana in the Tibetan version and Central Asian 
fragments. For a translation of this text from Tibetan, see F. W. Thomas in tA, XXVIV, 
1905, pp, 145-163. 
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work, called Mahdrdja-kanika-lekha^ in eighty-five stanzas, 
ascribed to Matrcitra, has been translated into English by F. W. 
Thomas,^ who is probably right in thinking that Matrcitra is 
identical with Matrceta, and that king Kanika of the Kw^a 
dynasty addressed in this epistle of religious admonition is no 
other than the Kusana king Kaniska.*^ 

Of greater interest than the rather meagre works of 
Matrceta is the Jdtaka-mdld^ of Arya Sura, which consists of 
a free but elegant Sanskrit rendering, in prose and verse, of 
thirty-four^ selected legends from the Pali Jdtakas and the 
Cariyd-pitaka, illustrating the Paramitas or perfections of a 
Bodhisattva. Although sometimes marked by exaggeration, the 
tales are edifying. They were apparently composed for supply¬ 
ing ready illustrations to religious discourses, but the interest is 
more than religious. The work reveals a close study of 
Asvaghosa’s manner, and is inspired by the same idea of convey¬ 
ing in polished, but not too highly artificial, diction and noble 
doctrine of universal compassion; and it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the author should be identified sometimes with Asva- 
ghosa. The attractive form in which the old stories are retold in 
the Kavya-style shows that it was meant for a wider but cultivated 
audience, and we have Yi-tsing’s testimony, confirmed by the 
existence of Chinese and Tibetan translations, that the work was 
at one time popular in India and outside. Arya iSura’s date is 
unknown, but as another work of his® was translated into 

’ lA, XXll, 1903, p. 345 f. The epistle b supposed to be Matfcitra’s reply declining 
king Kanika’s invitation to his court. The vogue of such epistolary exhortation is home out 
by Nagarjuna’s SuhfUekha and Candragomin's ^iiya-lekha. 

* But contra S. C. Vidyabhusan in JASB, 1910, p. 477 f;' 

* Ed. H. Kern in Harvard O. S. 1891 ; trs. J. S. Speyer in Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, Oxford University Press, 1895. The title is a generic term for various poets have 
written ‘garlands* of Jatakas. 

* The Chinese version contains only 14 stories. 

For a list of other works ascribed to Arya Sura by Chinese and Tibetan^raditions, 
sec F. W. Thomas, Kus, introd., p. 26 f. 
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Chinese in 434 A.D., he cannot be dated later than the 4th 
century A.D.^ 

2. Ihe AvadAna Literature 

Closely connected with the Jaiaka-mdla, which is also 
entitled Bodhisaltvdvaddmi-mdla, are the works belonging to 
what is called the Avadana literature; forthejataka is nothing 
more than an Avadana (Pali Apadana) or tale of great deed, the 
hero of which is the Boddhisattva himself. Their matter some¬ 
times coincides, and actual Jataka stories are contained in the 
Avadana works.^ The absorbing theme of the Avadanas being 
the illustration of the fruit of man’s action, they have a moral 
end in view, but the rigour of the Karman doctrine is palliated 
by a frank belief in the efficacy of personal devotion to the 
Buddha or his followers. The tales are sometimes put, as in the 
Jataka, in the form of narration by the Buddha himself, of a past, 
present or future incident; and moral exhortations, miracles and 
exaggerations come in as a matter of course. As literary produc¬ 
tions they are hardly commendable, but their historical interest 
is considerable as affording illustration of a peculiar type of 
story-telling in Sanskrit. 

The oldest of these collections is perhaps the Avadana- 
hlaka^ which is well known from some of its interesting 
narratives, but its literary merit is not high. The tales are 
arranged schematically, but not on a well conceived plan, into 


* Wc do not take here into account the works of other and later Buddhist writers, 
such as the Catufu-htaka of Aryadeva, the Suhillekha of Nagarjuna, the ^iiya-Ukha and 
Lokdnanda-ndtaka of Candragoniin, or the Bodhiceuyavalara of Santideva, for they contribute 
more to doctrine or philosophy than to literature. 

’* See Serge d'Oldcnberg in JRAS, 1893, p. 304; and for Avadana literature in 
general, sec L. Peer's series of articles mJA between 1878 and 1884, and introd. to his transla¬ 
tion of the Avaddm-iataka. 

* Ed. J. S. Speyer, Bibl. Buddh., St. Petersburg 1902-09; trs. into French by 

L. Peer in Annales du Musde Guinut,' Paris 1891. An earlier but lost ^okSvadSna was 
composed, according tp Prayluski, by a monk about two centuries before Kaniffca, 
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ten decades, each dealing with a certain subject, and are told 
with set formulas, phrases and situations. The first four decades 
deal with stories of pious deeds by which one can become a 
Buddha, and include prophecies of the advent of the Buddhas; 
while the fifth speaking of the world of souls in torments, 
narrates the causes of their suffering with a tale and a lesson in 
morality. The next decade relates stories of men and animals 
reborn as gods, while the last four decades are concerned with 
deeds which qualify persons to become Arhats. The legends 
are often prolix, and there is more of dedactic than literary 
motive in the narration. The date of the work is uncertain, but 
while the mention of the Dinara as a current coin (Roman 
Denarius) is supposed to indicate 100 A.D. as the upper limit, 
the lower limit is supplied more convincingly by its translation, 
into Chinese in the first half of the 3rd century. 

Hardly more interesting from the literary point of view is 
the Divyavadana^ the date of which is also uncertain, but 
which, making extensive use of Kumaralata’s work, cannot be 
earlier than the 1st century A.D. It is substantially a Hinayana 
text, but Mahayana material has been traced in it. Being 
probably a compilation of polygenous origin, extending over 
different periods of time, its matter and manner are unequal. 
The prose is frequently interrupted by Gathas and pieces of 
ornate stanzas, but this is a feature which is shown by other 
works of this type. The language is reasonably correct and 
simple; but debased Sanskrit, marked by Prakritisms, is not 
absent, and the diction is sometimes laboured and ornamental. 
We have here some really interesting and valuable narratives, 
specially the* cycle of A^ka legends, but they are scarcely well 
told; the arrangement is haphazard and chaotic; and the work 
as a whole possesses little literary distinction.® 


^ Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge 1886. Almost all the stories have 
been traced to other works. 

% 

* For other collections of unpublished AvadSnas, see Speyer and Peer, in the works 
cited, and Wintemitz, HILt II, pp. 290*92. 
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To the first century of the Christian era probably also 
belongs some parts of the Mahavastu^ the ‘Book of Great 
Events,’ even if its substantial nucleus probably took shape in 
an earlier period. Although its subject is Vinaya, it contains, 
besides the life-story of the Buddha, some narratives of the 
Jataka and Avadana type; but in its jumbling of confused and 
disconnected matter and for its hardly attractive style, it has small 
literary, compared with its historical, interest. The same remark 
applies more or less to the Lalita-vistara^ the detailed account 
of the ‘sport’ of the Buddha, the date of which is unknown 
and origin diverse. Whatever may be its value as a biography 
of the Buddha, its style is not unlike that of the Puranas. The 
narrative in simple but undistinguished Sanskrit prose is often 
interrupted by long metrical passages in mixed Sanskrit, and 
its literary pretensions are not of a high order. 

3. The Literature of Tale and Fable 

The Buddhist anecdotal literature perhaps reflects an aspect 
of the literary, as well as popular, taste of the time, which liked 
the telling of tales in a simple and unadorned, but distinctly 
elegant, manner; for the origin of the Sanskrit Pancatantra and 
the Prakrit Brhatkathd, which represent story-telling from 
another point of view, is perhaps synchronous, although 
the various extant versions of the two works belong to a much 
later period. ^ The Avadana, the didactic beast-fable and the 
popular tale are indeed not synonymous. While the Avadana, 
closely related to the Jataka, is clearly distinguishable as a 
Buddhist gest^ which has a definite religious significance, the 
other two species are purely secular in object and character. 
The method of story-telling is also different ; for in the Jataka 
or Avadana, we have generally the application of a past legend 

‘ Ed. E. Senart, 3 vols, Paris 1882-97, with detailed summary of contents and notes. 

^ Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1877; English trs. by same (up to ch. 
xv), Bibl. Ind. 1881-86; re-editited by S. Lefmann, Halle 1902, 1908; complete French trs. 
by P. E. Foucaux in Amdes du Musie Gttinui, Paris 1884, 1892. 
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to a tale of to-day. In the Jataka the Bodhisattva tells a tale 
of his past experience, but it is not narrated in the first person; 
the device of first-hand narrative as well as of enclosing a tale, 

is a feature which characterises the classical method. The 

0 

Sanskrit poetic theory ignores the Jataka and Avadana, presum¬ 
ably because they have a religious objective and seldom rises 
to the level of art, but it does not also clearly define and discri¬ 
minate between the fable and the tale. The elaborate attempt 
to distinguish between the Katha and the Akhyayika,^ as the 
invented story and the traditional legend respectively, is more 
or less academic, and has hardly any application to the present 
case. Some of the stories of the Pancatantra are indeed called 
Kathiis, but one of the versions of the entire work is styled 
Tantrdkhydyikd, while Gunadhya’s work is designated as the 
Great Katha. Possibly no fine distinction is meant, and the 
terms Katha and Akhyayika are employed here in the general 
sense of a story. A rigid differentiation, however, cannot 
perhaps be made in practice between the fable and the tale; 
for the different elements in each are not entirely excluded in 
the other, nor isolated. The beast-fable, as typified by the 
Pancatantra, is not seldom enriched by folk-tale and spicy stories 
of human adventure, while the tale, as represented by 
Brhatkathd, sometimes becomes complex by absorbing some of 
the elements of the fable and its didactic motive. Both these 
types, again, should be distinguished from the prose romance, the 
so-called Katha and Akhyayika, such as the Harsa-carita and the 
Kddambart, in which all the graces and refinements of the Kavya 
are transferred from veree to prose, either to create an exuberantly 
fanciful story or to vivify and transform a legend or folk-tale. 

The currency of tales and fables of all kinds may be pre¬ 
sumed from remote antiquity, but they were perhaps not used 
for a definite purpose, nor reduced to a literary form, until 


^ See S. K. De, The Katha and the Akhy&yika in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS, III, 
p. 307f.—Daijdin (i*28) speaks of Akhyana as a general species, in which collections of tales 
like the PcMcaUaUra were probably included. 
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at a comparatively late period. The ancestor of the popular tale 
may have been such Vedic Akhyanas as are preserved, for instance, 
in the Rgvedic dialogue-hymn of Pururavas and Urva^i, or in 
such Brahmanic legends as that of l§unahi§epa; but it is futile 
to seek the origin of the beast-fable in the Rgvedic hymn of frogs 
(vii. 103), which panegyrises the frogs more from a magical 
than didactic motive, or in the Upanisadic parable of dogs {Ck. 
Up. i. 12), which represents the dogs as searching out a leader 
to howl food for them, but which may have been either a satire 
or an allegory. Nor is there any clear recognition of the fable 
in the Epics as a distinct literary genre, although the motifs of 
the clever jackal, the naughty cat and the greedy vulture are 
employed for the purpose of moral instruction. But all these, 
as well as the Jataka device of illustrating the virtues of 
Buddhism by means of beast-stories,^ may have suggested the 
material out of which the full-fledged beast-fable developed in 
the Paficatantra. In its perfected form, it differed from the 
simple parable or the mere tale about beasts, in having the 
latent didactic motive clearly and deliberately brought out and 
artistically conveyed in a definite framework and a connected 
grouping of clever stories, in which the thoughts and deeds of 
men are ascribed to animals. There is nothing simple or 
popular in such a form; and the beast-fable as an independent 
literary creation diverged considerably in this respect 
from the popular tale, which is free from didactic presenta¬ 
tion and in which the more or less simple ideas of the 
people and their belief in myth and magic, as well as racy 
stories of human life, find a direct expression. In the case 
of beast-fable, again, the connexion with the courts of princes is 
clearer. The popular tale, no doubt, speaks of romantic prince 
and princess of a fairy-land; but the framework of collection of 
beast-fables like the Paficatantra, which is delivered in the form of 


» The Barhut Stupa reliefi, depicting some of the stories, establish the ainrency the 
beaat’feble at lettst in the ?nd Century B.C{ 
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instruction to tender-minded young princes in statecraft and 
practical morality, leaves no doubt about one form of its employ¬ 
ment. It is thus closely related to the Niti-sastra and Artha- 
^astra,^ but it is not directly opposed to the Dharma-sastra. The 
fact is important; for even if the beast-fable inculcates political 
wisdom or expediency in the practical affairs of life, rather than 
a strict code of uprightness, it seldom teaches cleverness at the 
expense of morality.^ 


a. The Pancatmitra 

The only collection of beast-fable and the solitary surviving 
work of this kind in Sanskrit is the Pancatantra, which has come 
down to us in various forms; but it is a work which has perhaps 
a more interesting history than any in world-literature.® There 
can be little doubt that from the very beginning it had a 
deliberate literary form. Each of its five parts, dealing respec¬ 
tively with the themes of separation of friends (Mitra-bheda), 
winning of friends (Mitra-prapti), war and peace (Samdhi- 
vigraha), loss of one’s gains (Labdha-na^a) and hasty action 
(Apariksita-karitva), is a narrative unit in itself; but all together 
they form a perfect whole fitted into the frame of the introduction. 


’ No direct influence of Kautilya’s Arlha-Sasira can be traced in the PaSlcatantra. 

« F. Edgerton in JAOS, XL, p. 271 f. 

» J. Hcrtcl {Das Pailcatantra, seine Gesckichle und seine Verbreitmg, Leipzig 

and Berlin, 1914, Index, p. 451 f.) records over 200 different versions of ihc work 
known to exist in more than 50 languages (three-fourtks of the languages being 

extra-Indian) and spreading over a region extending from Java to Iceland. For a 

brief r^sum6 of this history, as well as for brief summary of the work, see Winter- 

nitz, GIL, III, pp. 294-311; Keith, HSL, pp. 248 f, 357 f,—^The question whether the indivi¬ 
dual tales or the Indian fable itself as a species, were borrowed, in their origin, from Greece 
is much complicated. Chronology is in favour of the priority of Greece, but the suggestion 
that India consciously borrowed from Greece is not proved. Some points of similarity may 
be admitt^, but they may occur without borrowing on either side. At any rate, if reciprocal 
influences and exchanges occurred, India seems to have given more than it took. Benfey’s 
position that the tale is entirely Indian, while the fable came from Greece, need not be dis¬ 
cussed, for folklorists to-day no longer seek to find the birthplace of all tales and fables in 
any one country. 
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The stories are told, as in the case of the popular tale, in 
simple but elegant prose, and there is no attempt at descriptive 
or sentimental excursions or elaborate stylistic effects. The com¬ 
bining of a number of fables is also a characteristic which it 
shares with the popular tale, but they are not merely emboxed; 
there is, in the weaving of disjointed stories, considerable skill in 
achieving unity and completeness of effect. The insertion of a 
number of general gnomic stanzas in the prose narrative is a 
feature which is dictated by its didactic motive; but the tradition 
is current from the time of the Brahmanas and the Jatakas. 
More interesting and novel, if not altogether original, is the device 
of conveniently summing up the moral of the various stories in 
pointed memorial stanzas, which are not general maxims but 
special labels to distinguish the points of individual fables. The 
suggestion^ of a hypothetical prose-poetic Vedic Akhyana, in 
which the verse remained fixed but the prose mysteriously dropped 
out, is not applicable to the case of the blend of prose and verse 
in the fable literature; for the prose here can never drop out, and 
the essential nature of the stanzas is gnomic or recapitulatory, 
and not dramatic or interlocutory. There must have existed a 
great deal of floating gnomic literature in Sanskrit since the time 
of the Brahmanas, which might have been utilised for these 
passages of didactic wisdom. 

The Panca£antra, however, is not a single text, but a 
sequence of texts; it exists in more versions than one, worked 
out at different times and places, but all diverging from a single 
original text. The original,^ which must have existed long before 
.570 A.D. when the Pahlavi version was made, is now lost; but 
neither its date nor its title nor provenance, is known with 


» H. Oldenberg in ZJ^MG, XXXVII, p. 54 f; XXXIX, p. 52 f; also in his ^ur Gtsehiehte 
d. altindisehen Prosa, Berlin .1917, p. 53 f and Lit. d. dUn Indien, cited above, pp. 44 f, 
125 f, 153 f. 

’ The idea of a Prakrit original is discredited both by Hertel and Edger^on. The 
literature on the PaAcatantra is vast and scattered, but the results of the various studies will 
be found summarised in the works, cited below, of these two scholars, 
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certainty. The character and extent of the transformation, to 
which the work was subjected in course of time, make the 
problem of reconstruction one of great intricacy, but the 
labours of HerteP and Edgerton* have succeeded in a ^reat 
measure in going back to the primary Paficatantra by a close and 
detailed examination of the various existing versions. That it 
originally contained five books with a brief introduction and was 
called Paficatantra^ is now made fairly certain, but there is a con¬ 
siderable discussion of the meaning of the word Tantra. It may 
denote nothing more than a book or its subject-matter, but since 
it occurs in the title Tantrdkhydyika of one of the versions,* it 
may indicate a text of polity as an art. There is no evidence 
at all of authorship; for the name Visnusarman, applied in the 
introduction to the wise Brahman who instructs, with these 
stories, the ignorant sons of king Amarasakti of Mahilaropya in 
Deccan, is obviously as fictitious as the names of the king and 
the place. Hertel thinks that the work was composed in 
Kashmir, but his arguments are inadequate; while nothing can 
be confidently inferred from the mention of Gauda or Rsyamuka 
or of well known places of pilgrimage like Puskara, Varanasi, 
Pray^a and Gangadvara. 

The various important recensions of the Paficatantra have 
been classified into four main groups,^ which represent diversity 
of tradition but all of which emanate from the lost original. 
The first is the lost Pahlavi version,® from which were derived 


' Das Pe^atantra, cited above, as well as works and editions cited below. 

^ TTu PaHcatanlra Reconstructed, Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Translation 
2 vols., American Orient. Soc,, New Haven, Conn., 1924. 

* Jacobi, however, would translate it apparendy as a collection of £khySyikS in tantras, 
'die in biicher eingeteilte Erzahlungssamnilung.’ See F. W. Thomas iaJRAS, 1910, p. 1347. 

* Hertel, however, believes in two versions of one Kashmirian recension only as the 
ardietype of the other three recensions, namely, the TantrSkhy^ikS and what he calls 
'K*.—^For a short genealogical table, setting forth the relationship of the four main recensions 
or groups, see Edgerton, op. dt., II, p. 46, and for a full and detailed table of all known 
versions see Penzer’s Ocean of Story, Vol. V. p. 242 (also by Edgerton). 

* Made by the physician Burzoe under the patronage of Chosroes ^nOshlrwSn 
(531«79 A.D.) under the title K^ptka ttltd Pitmunttkii, 
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the old Syriac^ and Arabic^ versions; and it was through this 
source that the Pancatantra, in a somewhat modified form, was 
introduced into the fable literature of Europe. The second 
is a lost North-western recension, from which the text was 
incorporated into the two North-western (Kashmirian) Sanskrit 
versions of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd, made respectively by 
Ksemendra and Somadeva (11th century A.D.).® The third is 
the common lost source of the Kashmirian version, entitled 
Tantrdkhydyika,^ and of the two Jaina versions, namely, the 
Simplicior Text, well known from Biihler and Kielhorn’s not 
very critical edition,^ and the much amplified Ornatior Text, 
called Pancakhydna, of Purnabhadra (1199 A.D.).® The fourth 
is similarly the common lost source of the Southern Pancatantra,’ 


' Made by Bud, a Persian Christian, about 570 A.D. under the title Kalilag wa 
Damnag. Ed Schulthess, Berlin 1911. 

» Made by ‘Abdallah Ibnu’l-Muquffa about 750 A.D. under the style Kallla wa 
Dimna. Ed. L Cheikho, 2nd Ed., Beyrouth 1923. 

® Brhatkathd-mafljari xvi. 255 f; Kaikd-sarit-sagara Ix-lxiv. Leo von Mankowski has 
edited, with trans. etc., (from only one imperfect MS), K?emendra’s version separately in Der 
Auszug aus dem Pacflatantra in K^mendras Brhatkathdrmhjari, Leipzig 1892. LacSte, 
Hertel and Edgerton make it probable that the original Brhatkathd of Guna^hya did not 
contain the Pahcatanlm. —Somadeva’s version of the Pafkatantra (according to Emenau's 
computation in JAOS^ LIII, 1933, p. 125) contains 539 Slokas, while Ksemendra’s in 
Mankowski’s edition, has 306; but deducting the stories not found in Somadeva, K^mendra’s 
total would be about 270 only. 

* Ed. J. Hertel, Berlin 1910, containing two sub-versions; also cd. J. Hertel in Harvard 
O. S., Cambridge Mass. 1915; trs J. Hertel, 2 vols., T.«ipzig and Berlin 1909. 

* Bombay Skt. Ser., 1868-69; also ed. L. Kosengarten Bonn 1848; ed. K. P. Parab, 
NSP, Bombay 1896 (revised Parab and V. L. Panshikar 1912). J. Hertel, Uber die Jaina 
Kecensionen des Pancatantra in BSGW, LIV, 1902, pp. 23-134, gives selections of text and 
translation. 

* Ed J. Hertel, Harvard Orient Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1908-12; trs into German by 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1901; into English by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1925.—Purpabhadra uses both 
the TanlrSkhydj/ikd and the Simplicior text. 

- ' Ed. J. Hertel (Text of recension j5, with variants from recension a), Leipzig 1906; Text 

of recension o. ed- Heinrich Blatt, Leipzig 1930. See also J. Hertel, Uber einen 
aiidlichen textus amplior des Paheatantra in !^MG, 1906-07 (containing translation of 
text). Of the Nepalese version. Bk. i-iii are included in Hertel’s ed. mentioned above, while 
Bk. iv-v in his ed. of Tantrdkk)>dyikS, introd., p. xxvii. Selections from the Nepalese vtssion 
published with trs. by Bendall in JRAS, 1888, pp. 465-501. See Hertel in LXIV, 

1910, p. 58 f and Das Paheatantra, pp. 37 f, 313 f. 
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the Nepalese version and the Bengali Hitopadeh} A detailed 
study of the character and interrelation of the various recensions 
and versions is not possible here, but some of their general 
characteristics may be briefly noted. The Tantrdkhydyika is 
perhaps the oldest Sanskrit version, and preserves the original 
text better and more extensively than any other version. But 
none of the recensions—not even the Tantrdkhydyika, the claims 
of which have been much exaggerated by Hertel—represents in 
its entirety the primitive text. The North-western original of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva must have been a version made much 
later in Kashmir. Ksemendra’s fairly faithful, but dry, abstract 
suffers from its brevity, but Somadeva’s narrative, in spite of a 
few omissions and some interruption ofsequence by the introduc¬ 
tion of extraneous tales, is normally clear and attractive. There 
is a great deal of reshuffling of stories, as well as intrusion of 
additional matter, in both the Simplicior and Ornatior Texts, the 
former adding seven and the latter twenty-one new stories. The 
Southern recension exists in several sub-versions; it is much 
abbreviated, but nothing essential appears to have been omitted, 
and only one complete story (The Shepherdess and her Lovers) is 
added. The Hitopadesa,^ which has currency mostly in Bengal, 
is practically an independent work, containing only four and not 
five books, by one Narayana, whose patron was Dhavalacandra 
and who must have lived before 1373 A.D., which is the date 
of one of the manuscripts of the work. The compiler amplifies 
the stories derived in the main from the Pancatantra, by drawing 
upon an unknown source, considerably omits, alters, remodels 


* Repeatedly printed in India, but not yet critically edited. The better known ed. 
is by t*. Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Sen, 1887; also HilopadeJa nach Nepalischm Handschr(ft. ed. H. 
Blatt, Berlin 1930 (Roman characters). The earliest ed. is that of A. Hamilton, London 
1810, and the earliest trs. by G. Wilkins, London, 1787. 

* See J. Hertel, Uber Text und Vtrfasser dt$ Hitopadeia (Diss.) Leipzig 1897, 
p. 37, and Das Paflcatmira, p. 38 f. In spite of omissions and alterations, the Hitopadeia 
preserves over half the entire sub-stories of the PaAcatantra, and follows closely the archetype 
which it shares with the Southern recension. 
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the sequence of books and stories, and inserts large selections of 
didactic matter from Kamandakiya Niti-sdra. 

Although Hertel is right in believing that the Pahcatantra 
was originally conceived as a work for teaching political wisdom, 
yet the fact should not make us forget that it is also essentially 
a story-book, in which the story-teller and the political teacher 
are unified, most often successfully, in one personality. There 
are instances where the professed practical object intrudes itself, 
and tedious exposition of polity prevails over simple and vivid 
narration; but these instances are happily not too numerous, 
and the character of the work as a political text-book is never 
glaring. Inequalities doubtless appear in the stories existing in 
the different versions, but most of them being secondary, it can 
be said without exaggeration that the stories, free from descrip¬ 
tive and ornamental digressions, are generally very well and 
amusingly told. They show the author as a master of narrative, 
as well as a perfect man of the world, never departing from an 
attitude of detached observation and often possessed of a con¬ 
siderable fund of wit and humour veiled under his pedagogic 
seriousness. If he makes his animals talk, he makes them talk 
well and the frankly fictitious disguise of the fabliau eminently 
suits his wise and amusing manner. With a few exceptions, the 
individual stories are cleverly fitted together into a complex but 
well planned form. The language is elegantly simple, and 
the author shows taste and judgment in never saying a word 
too much, except for a touch of the mock-heroic, and 
in realising that over-elaboration is out of place. The gnomic 
stanzas, if not the title-verses, are not always demanded by the 
narrative, but they are meant to give sententious summary of 
worldly wisdom and impressive utterance to very ordinary, but 
essential, facts of life and conduct. We do not know how 
far these stanzas are original, for some of them occur in the 
Epics and elsewhere; but they are generally phrased with 
epigrammatic terseness, and form an interesting feature, 
in spite of the tendency to ovcr-accumulate them. It is not 
O.P. 150—12 
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without reason, therefore, that the work enjoyed, and still enjoys 
such unrivalled popularity as a great story-book in so many 
different times and lands. 


b. The Brhalkalhd of Gunddhya 

The popular talc is represented by a number of works in 
Sanskrit, but the earliest appears to have been the Brhatkathd^ or 
‘the Great Story’, of Gunadhya, the Prakrit original of which is 
lost, but which is now known from three comparatively late 
Sanskrit adaptations. Its exact date* cannot be determined, but 
that it already received recognition before 600 A.D. is clear from 
the references to its importance by Bana^ and Subandhu®; and 
there is nothing to show that it cannot be placed much earlier. 
If it belongs to a period after Christian era, it is not 
improbable that the work took shape at about the same time as 
the lost original of the Pancalanlra\ and to assign it to the fourth 
century A.D. would not be an unjust conjecture.^ The recorded 
tradition informs us that the original Brhatkathd was composed 
in Paisaci Prakrit; and it is notewortliy that the literary form 
which the popular tale first assumed was one in Prakrit. Like 
the Pancatantra^ the work of Gunadhya was undoubtedly a new 
literary creation, but the medium of expression perhaps indicates 
a diftcrence in method and outlook. 


* On the question of date and author, see J. S. Speyer, Studies about Kathdsaritwfira. 
Amsterdam 1908, p. 44 f. Bi'ihlcrin his Kashmir Report summarily places the work in the 
first century A.D., with which F. Lacutc {Milanges IJvi, p. 270) appears to agree; but 
S. Levi {Thi'itre indun, 1891, p. 317) cautiously adjusts it to the 3rd century. See Keith in 
JRAS, 1909. p. I4.5f. Both Dapdin’s Daia-kumara-carila and Subandhu’s VasavadaltS refer 
to the story of Naravahanadatta. 

Harfa-carita, Introductory st. 17. 

» Ed. F. E. Hall, p. 110. 

* The alleged .Sanskrit version of Diirvinita of the Glh century (R. Narasimhachar in 
lA, LXII, 1913, p. 204 asidJRAS, 1913, p. 389 f; Fleet in JRAS, 1911, pp. 186 f) and the 
supposed Tamil version of the 2nd century A.D. (S. K. Aiyangar in JRAS, 1906, p. 689 f; and 
Ancient India, London 1911, pp. 328, 337) are too doubtful to be of any use«for chronological 
purposes. Sec Lacote, Essai sur Cu^^hya et la Bfkatkathd, Paris 1908, p. 198 f. 
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An obviously legendary account of the origin of the work 
and the personality of the author is given, with some variations, 
in the introductory account of the two Kashmirian Sanskrit 
versions and in the apocryphal Mepdla-mdhdtmya^ of a pseudo- 
Puranic character. It makes Gunadhya an incarnation of 
a Gana of .9iva, who under a curse is born at Pratisthana on the 
Godavari and becomes a favourite of king Satavahana; but the 
king has another learned favourite in I^arvavarman, the reputed 
author of the Kdtantra grammar. Having lost a rash wager with 
Sarvavarman, with regard to the teaching of Sanskrit to the 
king, who had been put to shame by the queen for his ignorance 
of the language, Gunadhya abjures the use of Sanskrit 
and society, and retires to the wild regions of the Vindhya hills. 
There, having learnt from another incarnated Gana of i^iva 
the story of the Brhatkathd, originally narrated by Siva to 
Parvati, he records it in the newly picked up local Paisaci 
dialect, in 700,000 Slokas, of which only one-seventh was 
saved from destruction and preserved in the work as we have it i 
The Nepalese version of the legend, however, places Gunadhya’s 
birth at Mathura and makes king Madana of Ujjayini his 
patron; it knows nothing of the wager but makes Gunadhya, on 
being vanquished by Sarvavarman, write the story in Paisaci for 
no other explicit reason than the advice of a sage named 
Pulastya. The legend is obviously a pious Saiva invention 
modified in different ways in Kashmir and Nepal from the 
reference in the Harsa-carita, one may infer that it was known 
in some form to Banabhatta; but the value of biographical and 
other details is not beyond question. If Sarvavarman is 
introduced, Panini, Vyadi and Vararuci-Katyayana also figure in 
the legend as contemporaries, although the Nepalese compiler 
does not appreciate the grammatical interest, nor the use of 

* Given in Lacote, op. cit., Appendix p. 29If. 

^ It is as a saint of Saivism that GuqiS^hya figures in the Nepalese work, as well as 
in a Cambodian inscription of about 875 A.D., which is of §aivite inspiration' (S. L6vi in Mr 
1885, p. 412). 
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Prakrit. The association with Satavahana recalls one of the 
brilliant periods of Prakrit literature, and probably suggests that 
the employment of Sanskrit by the Ksatrapa rulers probably 
found a counter-movement in favour of the patronage of Prakpt 
literature; but Satavahana being a dynastic name, which may 
denote any of several kings, it does not help to solve the 
chronological problem.^ 

But much controversy has naturally centred round the 
value of the Gunadhya legend regarding its testimony on the 
form of the lost work and its language. The legend speaks of 
Gunadhya’s work being written in Sloka and in the dialect of 
the wild people of the Vindhya regions, which is called the 
dialect of the Pisacas or Pai^aci. Dandin, in his Kdvyddarsa 
(i. 38), appears to know the legend in some form, and states that 
the work was written in the Bhuta-bhasa; but he thinks that 
it was a type of the prose romance known as Katha, in which, 
of course, verse was allowed to be inserted. The three existing 
Sanskrit versions are all metrical, but this need not invalidate 
Dandin’s statement, if Dandin can be presumed to have possessed 
a direct knowledge of the work already famous in his time. 
More inconclusive is the evidence regarding the nature and 
location of the dialect in which the work was composed. In 
accordance with the legend, the Paiiaci Prakrit is localised^ as 
the dialect of the Vindhya regions lying near about Ujjayini, but it 
is also maintained® that it was a North-western Prakrit of Kekaya 
and eastern Gandhara, which is regarded as the ancestor of the 
group of Dardic dialects now spoken in Kafirstan, Swat valley, 

* On the alleged Greek influence on Gui^adhya’s work, see Lacote, op. cit., pp. 284-86, 
who argues the opposite way to show that the Greek romance was influenced by the Indian. 
See Keith, HSL, p. 366 f. 

* Sten Konow in ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 95 izndJRAS, 1921, p. 244 f; Keith, HSL, 
p. 269. Rajajekhara {Kdtya-mimanud, p. 51} apparently holds the same view. Sten Konow’s 
view, in brief, is that the Paisici was an Indo-Aryan language spoken by Oravidians in 
Central India. 

* G. Grierson in JRAS, 1905, p. 285 f, ZOMG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 49 f, at pp. 74-86, 
JRAS, 1921, p. 424 f, as well as in his Linguistic Sunny, 1919, Vol. Ill, pt. 2 and in 
Hastings ERE, under PaiiSca, Vol. X (1918), p. 43 f. 
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Citral and adjacent places. The difficulty of arriving at a final 
conclusion^ lies in the fact that the statements of fairly late 
Prakrit grammarians about PaiSaci Prakrit, as well as the doubtful 
fragments cited by them as specimens,^ are meagre and uncertain. 
It is also not safe to argue back from the character and location 
of present-day dialects to those of a hypothetical Prakrit. The 
designation Paisaci was perhaps meant to indicate that it was an 
inferior and barbarous dialect, and the sanction of a vow was 
required for its employment; but what we know about it 
from Prakrit grammarians and other sources makes it probable 
that it was an artificial form of speech nearer in some respects 
to Sanskrit than the average Prakrit. If it hardened t and d 
alone, it is a characteristic which may be equally applicable to a 
Vindhya dialect influenced by Dravidian and to a dialect of the 
North-west. The question, therefore, does not admit of an easy 
solution, although greater plausibility may be attached to the 
linguistic facts adduced from the Dardic dialects. 

The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkatha cannot 
also be determined, even to the extent to which we can 
approximate to those of the original Pancatanlra. We have two 
main sources of knowledge, derived from Kashmir and Nepal 
respectively, but both of them employ a different medium of 
expression, and are neither early nor absolutely authentic. 
The first is given by two metrical Sanskrit adaptations of 
Kashmir, namely, the Brhatkathd-manjarty^ ‘the Bouquet of Great 

* Lacote, op, cit., p. 51 f. Lacotc believes the Paisaci to be based upon the Indo-Aryan 
language of the North-west, but spoken by non-Aryan people. He suggests a via media by 
stating that Gu^i^dhya picked up the idea of the dialect from travellers from the North-west, 
but his sphere of work lay around Ujjayini! Cf. F. W. Thomas, Foreword to Penzer’s ed. of 
Ocean of Story, Vol. IV pp. ix-x. 

“ Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar, ed. Pischel, iv. 303-24; for MSrkep^eya, see 
Grierson in JRAS, 1913, p. 391. For a discussion of the passages, see Lacote, i^. cit., 
p. 201 f. Vararuci speaks'of one PaiiSci dialect; Hemacandra appears to distinguish three 
varieties; M3rkai;ideya increases the number to thirteen! Dilfcrent localities are mentioned, 
but one locality is agreed upon, viz., Kekaya or N. W. Punjab. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901. Parts of it (introduction and first 
two stories), translated with the Roman text, by S. L^vi in JA, 1885-8&. 
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Tale/ of the polymath Ksemendra, and the Kathd-sarit-sagara,^ 
‘the Ocean of Rivers of Tales,’ of Somadeva, the latter written 
between 1063 and 1082 A.D. and the former about a quarter of a 
century earlier.^ Like Somadcva’s work, that of Ksemendra is 
divided into eighteen Lambhakas,® but it is of the nature of a 
condensed abstract, industriously and perhaps (as his other 
Manjaris shows) faithfully compiled. It consists of about 7,500 
^lokas, as against more than 21,000 of Somadeva’s work; but 
Ksemendra makes up for the brevity and dreariness of his 
narrative by a number of elegant, but mannered, descriptive and 
erotic passages,"* Somadeva, on the other hand, is not anxious 
to abridge; but he shows considerable restraint in avoiding 
useless elaboration, and tells his stories with evident zest and in 
a clear and attractive manner. At one time it was thought that 
these two Kashmirian versions drew directly from the Prakrit 
original, but the idea has now been discarded, not only from the 
comparative evidence of their contents but also in view of the 
discovery in Nepal in 1893 of the second important source, 
namely, the Brhatkalhd-sloka-sarngraha of Budhasvamin,® which 
is also in l^loka, but unfortunately incomplete. Its date is un¬ 
known, but it is assigned, mainly on the probable date and 


> Ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, NSP, Boml)ay 1889 (reprinted 1903, 1915 etc.). H. 
Brokhaus edited i-v (with trs.), 2 vols. I.eipzig 1843, and vi-viii, ix-xviii (text only) in Abh fiir 
die Kunde d. Morgenlandes, II and IV, Leipzig 1862 and 1866. The work is well known from 
its Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawncy under the title Ocean of Story in Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1880-87, 
reprinted with notes and essays, etc., by N. M. Penzer in 10 vols., London 1924-28. 

® Sec Biihler, Uber das Zeitalter des kasmirischn Dichters Somadeva, Wien 1885. 
Somadeva wrote the work to please Suryamati, princess of Jalaipdhara, wife of Ananta and 
mother of Kalaia. Kfemendra also wrote most of his works under king Kalasa of Kashmir. 

* The division does’not seem to be original, being missing in Budhasvamin’s version, 
which has Sarga division. The sections are called Gucchakas ‘clusters' in Ksemendra, and 
Tarahgas ‘billows’ in Somadeva, according to the respective titles of their works. 

On these descriptive passages, see Speyer, op. cit., p, 17 f. Speyer estimates that 
K^emendra's work contains 7,561 slokas, Somadeva’s 21,388. 

• Ed. F. Lacote, with trs., Paris 1908-29 (i-xxviii). The work was first discovered 
by Haraprasad Sastri in Nepal, but its importance was not realised till Lacote ^ited the 
work and published the results of his investigations. The MS is from Nepal, but otherwise 
there is no sign of the Nepalese origin of the work. 
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tradition of the manuscript, to the 8th or 9th century A.D. 
Although this work is a fragment of 28 Sargas and 4,539 stanzas, 
an;d also, as its name implies, an abbreviated abstract, its 
evidence is highly important regarding the existence of two 
distinct traditions of the text, which show considerable and 
remarkable divergences.^ 

The main theme of both the recensions appears to be the 
adventures of Naravahanadatta, son of the gay and amorous 
Udayana, famed in Sanskrit literature, and his final attainment 
of Madanamanjuka as his bride and the land of the Vidyadharas 
as his empire ; but in the course of the achievement, he visits 
many lands and contracts a large number of marriages with 
beautiful maidens of all kinds and ranks. A vital difference, 
however, occurs in the treatment of the theme. While the 
Nepalese recension concentrates upon the main theme and gives 
a simple and connected narrative, comparatively free from 
extraneous matters, the Kashmirian recension is encumbered 
by a stupendous mass of episodic stories, indiscriminately accu¬ 
mulated and remotely connected, regardless of the constant 
break and obscuration of the original theme. The Nepalese 
recension, for instance, omits the introductory Gunadhya 
legend, which occurs in the Kashmirian, and plunges at once 
into the story of Gopala and Palaka and of the love of Gopala’s son 
for Suratamanjari, connecting it with the story of Naravahana¬ 
datta, who is made the narrator of the tale of his twenty-six 
marriages. The Kashmirian authors are apparently aware of this 
beginning, but the necessity of commencing with the Gunadhya 
legend and making Gunadhya the narrator of the tale makes them 
shift the story of Gopala, Palaka and Suratamanjari, and place it, 
unconnectedly, as a kind of appendix at the end. The Nepalese 
recension omits also the unnecessary tale of Udayana’s winning of 


^ See Lacote, Essai cited above, for a disewssion of the Kashmirian versions, pp. 61*145, 
the Nepalese version, pp. 146*195, comparison of the two versions, pp. 207*18, and of the 
ori^nal Brhatkathd, pp- 1-59. 
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Padmavati, and does not think it desirable to provide royal ances¬ 
try for the courtesan Kalihgasena, mother of Madanamanjuka, in 
order to conceal the questionable origin of the heroine. In the 
Kashmirian recension, the hero Naravahanadatta does not even 
make his appearance till his birth in Bk. IV (in both version^), 
but the narrative of the hero is interrupted for two more books 
by the stories of l^aktivcga and Suryaprabha, who, recognising 
in the infant the destined emperor of the Vidyadharas, relate 
their own adventures as aspirants to the same rank. In this 
way, the main theme is constantly interrrupted by a vast cycle 
of legends, although Ksemendra and Somadeva are not in perfect 
agreement, after Bk. IV, regarding the sequence and arrangement 
of the extra mass of material. It is clear that both the Kash¬ 
mirian versions do not, in their zeal for collection, succeed in 
producing a unified or well-constructed work, although the 
narrative of Somadeva, who is a consummate story-teller, is 
marked, in spite of its bulk, by greater coherence and desire 
to preserve, however strenuously, the effect of the main story. 
The accretions, for example, not only bring in entirely irrelevent 
stories of Mrgankadatta and Muktaphalaketu, of expedition to 
the Camphor Land and the White Island for the winning of 
Ratnaprabha and Alamkaravati respectively, but also incorporate 
the Vikramaditya cycle of legends and interpolate versions of 
the entire Pancatantra and the Vetdla-paficavimsati. All this, 
with the addition of countless number of small tales, legends 
and witty stories, would justify the quaint, but appropriate, 
name of Somadeva’s largest collection as the ocean of the streams 
of stories, and which in their rich mass would make the over¬ 
whelmed reader exclaim that here is indeed God’s plenty! 

How far these episodes and legend-cycles belonged to the 
original Brhatkathd cannot be precisely determined, but it is 
clear that much of them is remotely and sometimes confusedly 
connected with the main theme, and is entirely missing in the 
Nepalese recension. It is true that Budhasvamin’s work is 
specially styled a compendium (Sarngraha) and that his omj^sions 
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may have been dictated by a desire for abbreviation ; it is also 
possible^ that Budhasvamin is an independent writer rather than 
a mere epitomator, although he may have adhered to Gunadhya’s 
narrative in the main. But it is clear, from the way in which the 
thread of the main story of Naravahanadatta is kept from being 
lost in an interminable maze of loosely gathered episodes, that 
these interruptions or deviations from the predominant interest 
could not have occurred on a large scale in the original, if we are 
to presume from its reputation that it was a work of no small 
literary merit. It seems, therefore, that Budhasvamin follows 
the original with greater fidelity^ than Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
who, apart from minor stories which they individually insert, 
are following a recension refashioned and much enlarged in 
Kashmir. In this recension the central theme appears to occupy, 
after the fashion of Kavya-poets, a subordinate interest ; their 
essentials are often abridged and throughout sacrificed to the 
elaboration of subsidiary adventures, as well as to a somewhat 
confused insertion of tales derived from other sources. Whether 
this Kashmirian recension was in Paisaci or in Sanskrit is 
not known ; but Somadeva distinctly speaks of having altered 
the language, and there are not enough verbal similarities® 
between Somadeva and Ksemendra to warrant the supposition 
of a common Sanskrit original. 

In the absence of the original work of Gunadhya, an estimate 
of its literary merit would be futile. Each of the three adap¬ 
tations have their own characteristics, which may or may not 
have been inherited from the original. Kseraendra’s abridged 
compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, except in orna, 
mental passages, which doubtless show the influence of the 
Kavya. Somadeva’s larger and more popular masterpiece has 


> Wintemitz, GIL, III, pp. 315-17. 

■ Lacote, Essai, p. 207 f. Lacote believes that the Kashmir recension is far removed from 
the original Bjhatkatha, fmd was compiled about the 7th century A.D. 

* Speyer, op. cit., p. 27 f. 

O.P. 150—13 
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been rightJy praised for its immensely superior quality of vivid 
story-telling and its elegantly clear, moderate and appropriate 
style. Budhasvamin’s abstract, considered nearer to the original, 
is marked by a sense of proportion both in matter and manner, 
rapid narration, power of characterisation and simple description, 
as well as by a more bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the 
popular tale ; but, in spite of these qualities, it is of a somewhat 
prosaic cast. It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy 
qualities, if not the blemishes, of these late versions, produced 
under different conditions, were present in the primary Brhatkathd, 
a verbal or even a confident substantial reconstruction of which 
is wellnigh impossible. To judge, however, from the principal 
theme, stories and characters, as well as from the general method 
and outlook, it is possible to assert that Gunadhya must have 
been a master at weaving into his simple story of romantic 
adventure all the marvels of myth, magic and fairy tale, as well 
as a kaleidoscopic view of varied and well-conceived characters 
and situations. Although Naravahanadatta is a prince, the story is 
not one of court life or courtly adventure, nor even of heroic 
ideals ; it is essentially a picture consonant with the middle class 
view of life and sublimated with the romance of strange adventure 
in fairy lands of fancy. It is certainly a work of larger and 
more varied appeal, containing a gallery of sketches from life, 
romantic as well as real ; and Keith is perhaps just in character¬ 
ising it as a kind of bourgeois epic. The loves of the much- 
married Naravahanadatta are perhaps too numerous and too light¬ 
hearted, like those of his famed father Udayana, but his chief and 
best love, Madanamanjuka, has only one parallel in Vasantasena 
of the Mrcchakatika ; while in Gomukha we have a fine example of 
an energetic, resourceful and wise courtier and friend. It cannot 
be determined with certainty if the numerous tales of fools, rogues 
and naughty women existed in the original ; but they form an 
unparalleled store-house of racy and amusing stories, which evince 
a wide and intimate experience of human life and are in keeping 
with the humour and robust good sense of people at large^ 
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4. The Dramas ascribed to BhAsa 

From the dramatic fragments of A^vaghosa it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to assume that between him and Kalidasa, there inter¬ 
vened a period of cultivation of the dramatic art, which we find 
fully developed in the dramas of Kalidasa, and which is warranted 
by Kalidasa’s own references to the works of Bhasa, Somila and 
Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two authors we 
know nothing, but a great deal of facts and fancies are now avail¬ 
able about Bhasa’s dramas. 

Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation, having 
been honoured by Kalidasa and Bana as a great predecessor and 
author of a number of plays, and praised and cited by a succes¬ 
sion of writers in later times^; but since then, much discussion 
has centred round his name with the alleged discovery of his 
original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati Sastri 
published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and 
merit, which bore no evidence of authorship, but which, on 
account of certain remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the 
far-famed Bhasa. All the plays appear to have been based upon 
legendary material, but some draw their theme from the Epic 
and Puranic sources. (From the Ramayana, we have the Pratima 
and the Abhiseka ; from the Mahabharata, the Madhyama^ 
Duta-vdkya, Duta-gkatotkaca, Karna-bhdra, Uru-bhanga and 
Pancardtra ; but the Svapna-vdsavadatta, Pratijnd-yaugandkard- 
yana, Avi-mdraka and Cdrudaita have legendary or invented plots, 
while the Bdla-carita deals with the Puranic Krsna legend.^' The 


* S. L^vi, nUatre indien, Paris 1890, i. p. 157 f. and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a r6ium6 of 

literary references to BhSsa known up to that time; other up-to-date references are collected 
together in Appendix C to C. R. Devadhar’s ed. of the plays, cited below. \ 

* The legend is, of course, also found in the Harivaittia ,—^All the plays are available in 
handy form in Bhasa-nataka-cakra or Plays ascribed to Bhasa, published by G. R. Devadhar, 
Poona 1937, but it is better to consult the original Trivandrum editions, to which references 
are given below. Trs. into English in two volumes by W. C. Woolner and L. Sarup, Oxford 
University Press, 1930-31. There are also numerous editions of some of the individtm] 
plays, but it is not necessary to enumerate them here, 
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plays were hailed with enthusiasm as the long-lost works of 
Bhasa, but the . rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number 
of scholars of eminence and authority whole-heartedly supported 
the attribution to Bhasa/ but the reasons adduced did not win 
entire and universal satisfaction.® This led to a further and 
more detailed examination of the question, yielding some fruitful 
results, and new facts regarding the plays were also brought to 
light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides ; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side 
which can be regarded as conclusive, or which may not be met 
with an equally plausible argument on the opposite side.® The 
problem to-day is delicately balanced ; but since emphasis may 
be laid on this or that point, according to personal predilection, 
scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up unflinch¬ 
ing attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view* which recognises that 

' For a bibliographical note of publications on Bh^a till 1921, seeV. S. Sukthankar in 
JBRAS, 1921-22, pp. 230-49. The following publications after 1921 arc of interest: S. L^i 
in JA, 1923, p. 19 f.; A. K, and K. R. Pisharoli in BSOS III, p. 107 f.; T, Ganapati Sastri in 
JR AS, 1924, p. 668 and BSOS, III, p. 627; A. K. PLsharoti, Bhdsa's Works (reprinted from 
Malay^am journal, Rasikaratna), Trivandrum 1925; K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 639, in 
1925, p. 103 f. inJBRAS, 1925.p. 246 f.; C. R., Devadhar in ABOR/,l924-25, p. 55 f.; 
C. Kunhan Raja in ^eitschr, f. hid. und Iran, II, p. 247 f. and Journal of Orient, Research, 
Madras 1927, p. 232 f.; W. E. Clarke in JAOS, XLIV, p. 101 f.; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 
1922, p. 79 f. 1925, p. 130 f. and 1927, p. 877 f.; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 295 f.; H. Weller in 
Festgabe Harmann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, pp. 114-125; Winternitz in Woolner Comm. Volume 
1940, p. 297 f.; A. D. Pusalker, Bhdsa, a Study, Lahore 1940, etc. 

The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar Sarma in 
Sdrada, I, Allahabad 1914-15, and by L. D. Barnett in JRAS, 1919, p. 233 f and in BSOS, 
1920, I, pt. 3, pp. 35-38 (also JRAS, 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS, III, pp. 35, 
519, JRAS, 1925, p. 99). Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svamin in lA, 
XLV, 1916, pp. 189-95; K. R. Pisharoti in works cited above; and Hirananda Sastri in Bhdsa 
and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays in Memoirs of Arch. Surv. of India, No. 28, 
Calcutta 1926; S. Kuppusvami Sastri in Introd. to Saktibhadra’s Alcatya-cu^mani, ed. 
Balamanorama Press, Madras 1929. 

* An admirably judicious summary of the important arguments on both .sides is given 
by V. S. Sukthankar in the bibliographical note cited above, and inJBRAS, 1915, p. 126 f. 

* Notably Sukthankar, cited above, and Winternitz in GIL, III, pp. 186, 645; but later 
on Winternitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that he is no longer a believer in 
Bhisa’s authorship of the plays (C. R. Pevadhar’s Preface to the cd, cited above). 
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a prima facie case for Bhasa’s authorship can be made out, but 
the evidence available does not amount to conclusive proof. 

It will not be profitable to enter into the details of the 
controversy, but certain facts and arguments are to be taken into 
account before we can enter into a consideration of the plays. 
Since learned opinion is, not without reason, strangely divided, 
nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping assertions ; and it 
should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither simple 
nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of 
the name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all 
the thirteen plays. It has been argued that this would testify 
to the great antiquity of the plays ; and it has been assumed, 
plausibly but without proof, that the colophons were not preserv¬ 
ed or that such details were left out in pre-classical times. But 
while nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of knowledge 
of pre-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of 
the colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by 
the same author is an assumption which demands too much 
from probability. On the other hand, the fact should be 
admitted at the outset that these plays are not forgeries, but form 
a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of Kerala 
(Gakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, 
and that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some 
of the plays of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors 
in Kerala. That they are not the absolutely original dramas of 
Bhasa follows from this; and the assumption that they are 
adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious reasons to remain 
nameless, is at least not less plausiftle. The next argument 
regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate; 
for there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to the dramaturgic 
regulations of Bharata and his followers, which are more or less 
obeyed by the normal classical drama. But the argument is not 
as sound as it appears. The technical peculiarities^ relate to the 
commencement of the Prologue by the Sutradhara, which is 

» M* Lindenau, Bhasa-sfudunf Leipzig 1918, pp. 10-37i 
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supposed to have been noticed by Banabhatta, the use of the 
word Sthapana for Prastavana, the introduction of stage-fights 
and death-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the 
difference in the Bharata-vakya. It has been shewn in reply 
that, while Bana’s reference is either obscure, misunderstood err 
entirely irrelevant,^ the formal features recur also in Malayalam 
manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of other authors 
and are capable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such 
peculiarities, as are not confined to the dramas in question alone, 
are hardly of decisive value ; at most, we can infer the interest¬ 
ing existence of a different dramaturgic tradition, but this does 
not prove the antiquity of the Trivandrum plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution 
that expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed 
or exploited by authors like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. While 
no strict proof or criterion of indebtedness is possible, it can be 
equally well argued, on the contrary, that the author or adapter 
of these anonymous plays plagiarised the alleged passages 
from standard Sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from 
Bhasa, or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature,® 


* It is pointed out that Bana’s reference merely speaks of the Bhasa dramas being 
commenced by the Sutradhara, a characteristic which, being true of all Sanskrit plays, has no 
special application here. The formula nandyanle, found in the Southern manuscripts bejoi.- 
and not after the Nandi-iloka is now known to be a characteristic of most South Indian 
manitscripts of Sanskrit plays in general, and was, thus apparently a local practice, which 
is neither material nor relevant to the discussion. It is not clear if Bana is really alluding 
to such technical innovations as the shortening of the preliminaries or the combining of the 
functions of the Sutradhara and the ^apaka. The rhetorical works are neither unanimous 
nor perfectly clear regarding the position of the nandyante formula or the use of the word 
Sthapana. With regard to the employment of the Bharata-vSkya, again, the Trivandrum 
plays do not follow a uniform practice which would support any definite conclusion 
regarding them. There are no such extraordinary Patakas in the Trivandrum plays as 
suggested by Baiba’s description. 

* The thirteen anthology verses ascribed to Bhasa (one of which occurs in the 

Matta-tfilasa and four arc atuibuted to other authors) are missing in the Trivandrum plays. 
Even if this b suspicious, it proves nothing because of the notoriously uncertain and 
fluctuating character of anthological attribiitions, Sec F, W, Thom.as in JRAS, 1927, 
p. 883 f, ^ 
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relied upon by the supporters of the theory, have some plausi¬ 
bility, but they do not prove much ; for these[^authors do not 
unfortunately name the plays from which the passages are taken. 
It is true that one of the famous dramas of Bhasa is cited and 
styled Svapna-vasavadatta by some old authors but here again 
the difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna- 
nataka does not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetori¬ 
cians.® The difficulty is indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as 
one can imagine that they are misquotations, or that they are 
lost in the present recension ; but the wholly conjectural 
character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Medhatithi’sBhasyaon Manu® 
or to the Artha-sdstra^ has not also proved very fruitful. And, 
the least valid of all appears to be the Prakrit argument,® 
which presumes that archaisms in the Prakrit of the plays 
prove their earliness ; for it is now clear that some of 
them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which are genuine, 
archaisms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts® 
of the plays of other authors, including those of Kalidasa and 
Harsa ; they are apparently local developments and cannot be 
made the safe basis of any chronological or literary conclusion.’ 


‘ The arguinenl regarding the impossibility of the plagiarism of the title does not, as 
Barnett points out, carry much weight, since we know of three Kumara-sat[ibhavas. 

* Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 135 f., shews that the reference of Ramacandra and 
Gutiacandra in their Ndtya-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, quoted from a Soapna* 
vasavadatta of Bhasa, which really belongs, with some textual difference, to the Trivandrum 
play. F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 885 f., similarly deals with Abhinavagupta’s citation 
missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf, also F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1922, p. 100 f. 

=■ Barnett m BSOS, III, pp. 35, 520-21; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 623 f.; Sukthankar in 
JBRAS, 1925, pp. 131-32. 

* See Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., p. 13 f. 

“ W. Printz, Bhasa's Prakrit, Frankfurt 1921; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 296; V. Lesny in 
;ZDMG, LXXII, 1918, p. 203 f.; Sukthankar in JAOS, XL, 1920, pp. 248-59, and JBRAS, 
*1925, pp. 103-117. 

* Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 109. 

” Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 103 f. Even where the archaisms are genuine, it 
is, as R. L. Turner points out {JRAS, 1925, p. 175), dangerous to argue about date without 
full appreciation of possible dialectical differences, because a form may not necessarily indicate 
difference of age but only a difference of dialect or locality. 
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The historical discussion, again, regarding the identity of 
Bh^a’s patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rdjasimha 
of the Bharata-vakya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful 
value.^ 

Leaving aside minor questions, these are, in brief, some of 
the important problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. 
It will be seen that the same material has led to absolutely 
contradictory results ; but none of the arguments advanced in 
support of Bhasa’s authorship is incontrovertible or resonably 
conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays,^ between those who place them in the 5th century B.C. 
and those who bring them down by different stages to the 11th 
century A.D., the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries! 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the whole question has run the 
normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, sceptical opposition 
and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all this 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the 
literary merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high 
distinction, worthy of a master-mind, and the dissenters holding 
that the works are of a mediocre or even poor quality. As the 
question of literary excellence is not capable of exact determina¬ 
tion, the difference of opinion is likely to continue, according to 
the personal bias of the particular critic, until some objective 
factor or material would supply a conclusive solution to the 
problem. But it should be made clear that the whole discussion 
has now come to a point where the plays need no longer be 
made the fertile ground of romantic speculations. Already 
different aspects of the plays have been searchingly investi- 


' Sten Konow, Ind. Dtama, p. 51, would assign the author of the plays to the reign 
of K$atrapa Rudrasitpha I, i.e., 2nd century A.D., but the arguments arc not conclusive. 
Barnett coiyectures that rdjasi^tha is a proper name and refers to Papdya Ter>Maran 
R^asiipha I (c. 675 A.D.). 

* See Sukthankar, JBRAS, 1922, p. 233, for different estimates of the date^by different 
scholars. 
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gated and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified 
by the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear 
up misconceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring 
together a mass of material for further research. 

These studies have now made it reasonable to assume that 
the Trivandrum plays, whether they are by Bhasa or by some 
other playwright, arc of the nature of adaptations or abridge¬ 
ments made for the stage, and they have in fact been regularly 
used as stage-plays in the Kerala country. This very important 
fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the plays. 
It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author’s name, in closely resembling prologues, 
which are probably stage-additions, as well as the coincidence of 
formal technique and a large number of repetitions and parallels, 
which recur in these, as also in some other Sanskrit 
plays of Kerala.^ Some unquestionably old Prakrilic forms and 
genuine grammatical solecisms may have in this way been 
fossilised and preserved, although they do not necessarily prove 
the antiquity or authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivan¬ 
drum plays reveal undoubted similarities, not only verbal and 
structural, but also stylistic and ideological, which might 
suggest unity of authorship,—a theory indicated by the reference 
of Bana and others to a Bhasa Nataka-cakra ; but since these are 
adaptations, and the originals are not known, it would be unsafe 
to postulate common authorship on similarities which occur also 
in plays of other known authors preserved in Kerala. 


1 £,g., on the Prakrits of the plays, by Prinlz, Sukthankar and others, as noted above; 
on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C. J. Ogden in J^AOS, XXXV, 1915, 
pp. 269 f. (a list of solecisms arc given in App. B in Devadhara’s ed.); on metrical questions, 
by V. S. Sukthankar in JAOS, XU, 1921, pp. 107-30; on the sources of the Udayana 
legend, by F. Lac6te in JA, XIII, 1919, pp 493-525 and P. D. Gune in ABOJII, I, 1920-21, 
pp 1-21; on a concordance of parallel and recurrent passages, by Sukthankar in ABORJ, IV, 
1923, p. 170 f.; on the relationship between the Cdrudatta and the Mfechakafika by 
Morgenstierne, Urber das Verbalfnis zwischen Cdrudatta md MYcchakafika, Leipzig 1921, 
S. K. Belvalkar in Proc. of the First Orient Cortf., 1922, p. 189 f., Sukthankar in JAOS, XLII, 
1922, pp. 59-74, and J. Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 599 f.; etc. 

^ Some of these are collected together in Hirananda Sastri, op. eit., pp. 14-16. 

O.P. 150—14 
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A modified form of the theory makes an exception in favour 
of a limited number of the dramas, the merits of which have 
received wide recognition. It suggests that possibly Bhasa 
wrote a Svapna-vasavadaltaS and a Pratijm-yaugandharayana, 
closely related to it, of which the present texts give Malayafam 
recensions, and that the present Cdrudatta is the fragmentary 
original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, 
or at any rate it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which Sudraka’s drama is based.^ But the authorship of the 
remaining plays is as yet quite uncertain. It must be said that the 
reasons adduced for these views undoubtedly make out a strong 
case ; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, and do not 
lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act Maha- 
bharata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving 
intermediate acts of a lengthy dramatised version of the Maha- 
bharata story ; but here also we have no definite means of 
ascertaining it for a fact. 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear 
that it behoves the sober student to adopt an attitude free from 
susceptibility to any hasty or dogmatic conclusion. The 
objective criterion proving insufficient, the ultimate question 
really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the plays ; 
but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly diver¬ 
gent and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these 
plays, even including the limited number which may be, with 
some reason, ascribed to Bhasa, are Malayalam adaptations or 
recensions of the original, causes a further difficulty; for the 
plays are in a sense by Bhasa, but in a sense they are not. The 
fact of their being recasts does not, of course, make them 

> Suktbankar, in JBRAS, 1925, 134 f., and Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 8761., believe 
that the Trivandrum Svapna has probable minor changes, but has not undergone any 
great transformation. 

> Morgenstierne, Sukthankar and Belvalkar, as cited above. The Carudatta is 
undoubtedly a fragment, but from internal evidence it is probable that the author or the 
compiler never contemplated writing only four acts. It is, however, not explaine^ why this 
work alone is recovered as a fragment. See below under Sudraka. 
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forfeit their connexion with the original, but the extent to which 
older material has been worked over or worked up by a later 
hand is unknown and uncertain. The suggestions that have 
been made about distinguishing the apparently older from the 
more modern matter and manner are more or less arbitrary ; for, 
in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the process involves 
the difficulty of distinguishing the true Bhasa from the pseudo 
Bhasa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even 
verse by verse. It must also be admitted that all the plays 
are not, by whatever standard they are judged, of equal merit, 
and cannot be taken as revealing the alleged master-mind. One 
must feel that some of the scenes are very inferior and some of 
the verses are of feeble workmanship. At the same time, it 
can hardly be denied that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying merit but not devoid of interest ; that in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhasa, but they certainly 
represent a somewhat different tradition of dramatic practice ; 
and that, if they are not as old as some critics think, they are of 
undoubted importance in the literary history of the Sanskrit 
drama. ( 

Leaving aside the fragmentary Carudatta in four acts,^ the 
two dramas which have won almost universal approbation are 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta and the Pratijm-yaugandhardyana ; and, 
in spite of obvious deficiencies, the approbation is not unjust. 
Both these works are linked together by external similarities and 
internal correspondences ; and their theme is drawn from the 


^ Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser,, 1914, 1922 ; the text, along with 
correspondences to Sudraka’s MTCchakajika, is reprinted by Morgenstierne, op. cU. The 
fragment has no NSndi verse, and abruptly ends with the heroine’s resolve to start out for 
Carudatta’s house. Hie dramatic incidents do not show any material divergence of a literary 
significance from Sudraka’s drama.—^Ilie Bhasa plays arc published in the following order by 
T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum ; Svapna (also 1915, 1916, 1923, 1924), PratijM (also 
1920), Avi-mdraka, PaKcaratra (also 1917), Bdla-earita, Madhyama (also 1917), DSta-oakya 
(also 1918, 1925), Ddta-ghafotkaca, Kanfo-bhdra and Om-bkanga —^all in 1912, the last five in 
one volume, the others separately; Abhifeka 1913 ; Cdmdatta 1914 (also 1922) j and Pre^timd 
1915 (also 1924). 
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same legend-cycle of Udayana,^ the semi-historical beau ideal of 
Sanskrit literature, whose story must have been so popularised 
by the Brhatkathd that Kalidasa assures us of its great popularity 
in his time at Avanti. The story of Udayana’s two pretty amou¬ 
rettes supply the romantic plot to Harsa’s two elegant plays ; but 
what we have here is not the mere banality of an amusing court- 
intrigue. In the Praiijnd, Udayana and Vasavadatta do not 
make their appearance at all, but we are told a great deal about 
them, especially about Udayana’s accomplishments, his courage, 
his love and impetuous acts. It is really a drama of political 
intrigue, in which the minister Yaugandharayana, as the title 
indicates, is the central figure; but it achieves a more diversified 
interest than the Mudrd-raksasa by interweaving the well-known 
romance of Udayana’s love and adventure into the plot. 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and 
rapidity of action, it cannot be said that the plot is clearly and 
carefully developed. The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to 
have been criticised by Bhamaha (iv. 40) as incredible, especially 
as Udayana is described as one well-versed in the elephant-lore, 
but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular talc and 
need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not made 
clear at what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to 
in IV. 18, actually took place,^ nor why the captive king, at 
first treated with honour and sympathy, was thrown into prison 


» On the legend of Udayana, sec Lacbte, cited above, and A. V. W. Jackson’s intro- 
duction to Priyadariikd, p. Ixiii f. and references cited tlierein. 

» It could not have come between Acts II and III for the jester and the minister know 
nothing of it; and Udayana’s famous lute is sent by Fradyota to VSsavadatta in Act II, 
while Udayana lies wounded in the middle palace. In Act III we ari told Udayana, now 
in prison, somehow recovers the lute and catches sight of VasavadattI, as she goes in an 
open palanquin to worship at a shrine opposite the prison-gate. Nor is the music lesson 
made the occasion of the first meeting between Acts III and IV; and yet no other version is 
given in the play. Lacbte is perhaps right in pointing out that the allusive way in which 
the theme is developed in these plays proves that it was already familiar to their audience, 
and the details which the dramatist casually introduces or omits, are to be supplied from 
popular tradition. The hiatus, therefore, did not perhaps prove very serious or iUhterjal to the 
audience of the plays. 
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SO that “his fetters clank as he bows before the gods.” Never¬ 
theless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of fidelity of a 
minister who is prepared even by sacrifice of himself to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, 
especially the domestic scene at the palace of Mahasena Pradyota 
and the amusing interlude of the intoxicated page, are skilfully 
drawn ; the characterisation, especially of Yaugandharayana, is 
vivid and efiective ; and the sustained erotic sub-plot, despite 
the non-appearance of the principal characters, enhances its main 
interest of political strategy. 

The much praised Svapna-vasavadatta, on the other hand, 
is less open to criticism. It is more effectively devised in plot,^ 
and there is a unity of purpose and inevitablencss of effect. 
The general story belongs to the old legend ; but the motif of 
the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two heroines 
are skilfully discriminated, and the gay old amourist of the 
legend and of Harsa’s dramas is figured as a more serious, 
faithful, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, hero. The 
main feature of the play, however, is the dramatic skill and 
delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of Vasavadatta, to 
whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great; while 
her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of 
statecraft. It is a drama of fine sentiments ; the movement is 
smooth, measured and dignified, and the treatment is free from 
the intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which 
such sentimental plays are often liable. If it is rough-hewn and 
unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist ; and to stint the word masterpiece to it is absurd and 
ungenerous. 


* But there are some trifling inconsistencies and lack of inventive skill, «.g., the false 
report of VSsavadatt&’a death is made the pivot of the plot, but the audience knows from 
the be ginning that the queen is not really dead. One may, however, justify it by 
Coleridge’s dictum of dramatic expectation, instead of dramatic surprise. 
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It must be frankly admitted, however, that these happy 
features are not possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum 
plays, although each of them possesses some striking scenes or 
remarkable characteristics. Excepting the Paficardtra^ which 
extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose literary 
merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and 
form rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete 
and finished dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner 
stuff, and make up by vigour what they lack in finish, although 
a lurking fondness is discernible for mock-heroic or violent 
situations. The Madhyama has a theme of the nature of a fairy 
tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic ; but the motif of a 
father meeting and fighting his own son unawares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one,’ though cleverly applied, 
unknown, in view of the Brahmana story of Sunahsepa (Ait. Br.^ 
vii. 15). What is original is the imagining of the situation out 
of the epic tale ; but the possibilities of the theme arc hardly 
well-developed within the narrow limits of one act. There is 
also in the Epic no such embassy of Bhima’s son as is dramatised 
in the Duta-ghatotkaca, which describes the tragic death of 
Abhimanyu and the impending doom of the Kurus ; there is some 
taunting and piquancy, but no action, and the whole scene is 
nothing more than a sketch. fThe Duta-vdkya is more directly 
based on the account of the embassy of Krsna, described in the 
Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same lack of action, 
and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed.) 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of Draupadi is an 
ingenious invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance 
of Visnu’s weapons, though original, is silly in serving no useful 
dramatic purpose. In spite of its tragic note and simplification 
of the original story, the Karm-thdra^ which describes the sad 
end of Karna, is scarcely dramatic, and the only feature which 
appeals is the elevation of Karna’s character ; it is not only a 
one-act play but really a one-character play. The same sympathy 
for the fallen hero is seen in the Uru-bhanga, which represents 
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the theme of Duryodhana’s tragic death somewhat differently 
from that of the Epic. The noble resignation of Duryodhana and 
the invention of the poignant passage, which brings the blind 
king and his consort on the scene and makes Duryodhana’s little 
son attempt to climb on his father’s broken thighs, reveal some 
dramatic power ; but the introductory long description of the 
unseen fight is not happily conceived, and the play is also 
remarkable in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act 
alone! The Pancardtra, in three acts, is longer in extent, and 
perhaps shows more invention and possesses greater interest. It 
selects, from the Virata-parvan, the dramatic situation of the 
Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus ; but 
it simplifies the epic story, the details of which are freely 
handled. While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana’s 
sacrifice, the motif of his rash promise, Abhimanyu’s presence 
on the Kaurava side and capture by Bhima are invented; and 
Duryodhana and Karna are represented in more favourable 
light, l3akuni being the only villain in the piece. The number 
of characters is large in proportion to its length. The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there are some striking dramatic scenes; 
but regarded as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and 
there is no substance in the suggestion that it is closer to the 
epic feeling and characterisation. The epic plays are, no doubt, 
of a heroic character, but they are far removed from the heroic 
age ; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is perhaps 
justified by their real merit. 

The Ramayana plays are more ambitious and much larger 
in extent. The Pratimd seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with 
considerable omission and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana 
story, but its interest centres chiefly round the character of 
. Bharata ahd Kaikeyi. Kaikeyi is conceived as me femme incm-^ 
prise^ a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which she patiently 
submits for the sake of her husband’s honour and the life of 
her dear step-son; and here again we find the same sympathy 
for the martyr and the persecuted. The development of the 
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plot is skilfully made to depend on the secrecy of Kaikeyi’s 
noble motive for the seemingly greedy conduct of demanding 
the throne for her own son ; but for this, the plea of a 5ulka 
(dowry) promised to her by Dasaratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of the secrecy 
of her motive itself at the end is rather far-fetched. The scene 
of the Statue Hall is connected with the same motif and create 
a situation ; but it is hardly worked out as the key-note of the 
play, as the title would suggest. The liberty taken in modifying 
the scene of Sita’s abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble 
motive for the vulgar one of the greed for a golden deer ; but it 
fails to be impressive by making Rama a childishly gullible 
person and Ravana a rather common, boastful villain. One of 
the striking scenes of the drama is that of Dasaratha’s sorrow and 
death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation ; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama 
appear to be evenly balanced. The Abhiseka, on the other hand, 
takes up the Ramayana story at the point of the slaying of Valin 
and consecration of Sugriva, and supplies, in six acts, the epi¬ 
sodes omitted in the other play, ending with the ordeal of Sita 
and the consecration of Rama. The play is perhaps so named 
because it begins and ends with a consecration. But there is not 
much dramatic unity of purpose behind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of 
Valin and Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. 
Rama is directly identified with Visnu; but he is here, more or 
less, a ruthless warrior, of whose treacherous slaying of Valin no 
convincing explanation is offered. In crossing the ocean, the 
mircale of divided waters is repeated from the episode of 
Vasudeva’s crossing the Yamuna in the Bala-carita. Even if 
the Abhiseka is not a dreary summary of the corresponding 
parts of the Epic, it contains a series of situations rather 
than a sequence of naturally developed incidents, and is 
distinctly feebler in dramatic character and quality tj^an the 
Pratimd. 
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The Bala-carita, in five acts, is similarly based upon a 
number of loosely joined incidents from the early life of Krsna, 
but there are some features which are not found in the epic and 
Puranic legends.^ If they are inventions, some of them (such as 
the great weight of the baby Krsna, the gushing of water from 
the sands, or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu’s weapons) arc 
clumsy and serve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction of 
Candala maidens and of KSrtyayani, though bizzarre, is scarcely 
impressive. The erotic episodes of Krsna’s career are missing 
and the softer feeling is not much in evidence. There is a great 
deal of killing in most of the epic dramas mentioned above, but 
the Bdla-carita perhaps surpasses them all in melodramatic vio¬ 
lence and ferocity. There is the slaying of the bull-demon, of 
the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two prize¬ 
fighters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered in two stanzas! 
Kamsa, however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen 
hero, is represented with much sympathy. There is, however, 
little unity or completeness of effect ; the play is rather a 
dramatisation of a series of exciting incidents. As such, it is a 
drama of questionable merit ; at least, it hardly deserves the high 
praise that has been showered on it with more zeal than reason. 

The Avi-mdraka depicts the love-adventure of a prince in 
disguise, whom a curse has turned, for the time being, into an 
outcast sheep-killer. It is interesting for its somewhat refresh¬ 
ing, if not original, plot, based probably on folk-tale,'-* of the love 
of an apparent plebeian for a princess. But from the outset it is 
clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished youth must 
be other than what he seems ; and the suspense is not skilfully 
maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in 
the Pratijhdy the Vidusaka here is lively and interesting, but a 
Brahmin companion to an apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The 
denouement of a happy marriage, with the introduction of the 

‘ On the Kr$i>a legend see Wintemitz in Z^MG, LXXIV, 1920, pp. 1Z5>37. 

* The motifs of recognition and of the magic ring conferring invisibility arc clearly 
important elements of the plot, derived apparently from folk-talc. 

O.P. 150—15 
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celestial busy-body, Narada, is rather lame ; and the drama is 
not free from a sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
which the hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For 
diversion from excess of sentiment, there are amusing scedes, 
such as the dialogue of the hero with the nurse and the small 
episode of the jester and the maid ; but there is enough of over¬ 
strained brooding and one long monologue in the course of the 
hero’s sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 
of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, 
however, no justification for the claim that the Avi-mdraka is a 
drama of love primitive in its expression and intensity. 

/It will be seen that all these plays are more or less faulty 
and are not as great as they are often represented to be. Judg¬ 
ment must ultimately pass in respect of the Svapna and the 
Pratijndy which have the greater probability, at least from the 
literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. They also 
are not faultless ; but what appeals most to a student of the 
Sanskrit drama in these, as well as in the other plays, is their 
rapidity of action, directness of characterisation and simplicity 
of diction, which are points often neglected in the normal 
Sanskrit drama in favour of poetical excursions, sentimental 
excesses and rhetorical embellishments. The number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never 
overcrowded by the rich variety ; and, while most of the major 
characters are painted with skill and delicacy, the minor ones are 
not, normally, neglected. There is considerable inventive 
power ; and even if the constructive ability is not always 
praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, 
and monostichs are freely employed. There is no lack of 
craftsmanship in transforming a legend or an epic tale into a 
drama, and daring modifications are introduced, although it may 
be admitted that the craftsmanship is not always admirable, nor 
the modifications always well judged. The style and diction are 
clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant ; they have little 
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of the succulence and ‘slickness’ of the ornate Kavya. Even a 
casual reader will not fail to notice that the dramas do not 
possess elaborate art and polish of the standard type, but that 
there is, without apparent effort, vigour and liveliness of a rare 
kind. The plays defy conventional rules, and even conventional 
expression, but are seldom lacking in dramatic moments and 
situations. Perhaps a less enthusiastic judgment would find 
that most of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss 
in them the fusing and lifting power of a poetic imagination; 
but it would be unjust to deny that they possess movement, 
energy and vividness of action, as well as considerable skill of con¬ 
sistent characterisation. There is nothing primitive in their art^ 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the 
other, but there is an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well 

as an assurance of vitality. Even after deductions are made from 

* 

exaggerated estimates, much remains to the credit of the author 
or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberrations, weaknesses 
and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or an 
altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual 
trait, is not definitely known; nor is it certain that all or any 
one of these plays really belong to Bhasa and to a period of 
comparative antiquity; nor, again, can we determine the extent 
and nature of the recast to which they were submitted; but what 
is still important to consider is that here we have, at least in some 
of the fascinating plays like Svapna and Pratijfid, a dramatist 
or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not forceless, 
art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. The deficiencies 
are patent, and a critic with a tender conscience may feel 
inclined to justify them; but they need not diminish or obscure 
the equally patent merits. The dramas have wrestled with and 
conquered time; and even if we cannot historically fit them in, 
they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history 
of the Sanskrit drama. 
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Of Kalidasa’s immediate predecessors we know little, and 
with the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhasa, wc 
know still less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that the 
Kavya attains its climax in him and a state of perfection which 
is never paralleled in its later history. If AiSvaghosa prepared 
the way and created the new poetry and drama, he did not finish 
the creation; and the succession failed. In the interval of three 
or four centuries we know of other kinds of literary effort, but we 
have little evidence of the type which would explain the finished 
excellence of Kalidasa’s poetry. It must have been a time of 
movement and productiveness, and the employment of ornate 
prose and verse in the Gupta inscriptions undoubtedly indicates 
the flourishing of the Kavya; but nothing striking or decisive in 
poetry or drama emerges, or at least survives. What impresses 
us in Kalidasa’s works is their freedom from immaturity, but this 
freedom must have been the result of prolonged and diverse 
efforts extending over a stretch of time. In Kalidasa we are 
introduced at once to something new which no one hit upon 
before, something perfect which no one achieved, something 
incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstanding 
individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
it appears in a sudden and towering glory, without being 
buttressed in its origin by the intelligible gradation of lower 
eminences. It is, however, the effect also of the tyrannical domi¬ 
nance of a great genius that it not only obscures but often wipes 
out by its vast and strong effulgence the lesser lights which 
surround it or herald its approach. 
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Of the predecessors of whom Kalidasa himself speaks, or of 
the contemporaries mentioned by legends, we have very little 
information. There are also a few poets who have been confused, 
identified or associated with Kalidasa; they may have been con¬ 
temporaries or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are 
mere names, and very scanty and insignificant works have been 
ascribed to them by older tradition or by more modern guess-work. 
Of these, the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose 
date is unknown, but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 
5th century A.D.^ wrote the Setu-bandha or Ravana-vadha^ 
in fifteen cantos, but if it is in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on 
the highly artificial Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies,® however, 
assign to him three Sanskrit stanzas, but they are hardly 
remarkable. Kahlana (ii-16) mentions Gandraka or Candaka as 
a composer of dramas under Tunjina of Kashmir; but of him and 
his work nothing is known, excepting small fragments preserved 
by iSrivara in his Subhdsitdvali; and the identity of this dramatist 
with the Buddhist grammarian Candragomin, who also composed 
a drama (now preserved in Tibetan and entitled I..okananda) is 
extremely hypothetical. Of Matrgupta, who is said to 
have been Pravarasena’s predecessor on the throne of Kashmir, 
and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Matrguptacarya,^ nothing remains except two stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kahlana in his Rdja-tarahgim 


’ See Peterson in Sbhv, pp. 60-61. But Stein in his translation of the Rdja~tarangiffi, 
i, pp. 66, 84 f., would place Pravarasena II as late as the second half of the 6th century. The 
ascription of the KauntaleJvara-daulya to Kalidasa by K§enr>cndra and Bhoja is used to show 
that Pravarasena, as the Vik^t^ka ruler of Kuntala, was a contemporary of K&lidSsa, but it 
is only an unfounded conjecture. 

» Ed. S. Goldschmidt, with German trs. (and word index by P. Goldschmidt), Strassburg 
and London 1880, 1884; ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with Skt. comm, of RSmad§sa, 
NSP, Bombay 1895. 

* Kvs. introd., pp. 54-55. 

♦ S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 32; fragments of this writer have been collected from 
citations in later works and published by T. R. Chintamani in the Jottmal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, II (1928), pp. 118-28. 
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(iii. 181, 252),^ and one by another Kashmirian, Ksemendra, 
in his Auciiya-vicdra-carca {ad 22). Matrgupla, himself a 
poet, is said to have patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,® 
whose Hayagrlva-vadha elicited royal praise and reward. The 
first stanza of this work, in l§loka, is quoted by Ksemendra,® 
as well as by some commentators and anthologists/ but it is 
obviously too inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded 
lost poem. Tradition associates Kalidasa also with Ghatakarpara 
and Vetalabhatta. It has been suggested® that Gha^karpara may 
be placed even earlier than Kalidasa; but the laboured composition 
of twenty-four stanzas,® which passes under his name, hardly 
deserves much notice. It reverses the motif of the Megha-duta 
by making a love-lorn woman, in the rainy season, send a 
message to her lover, and aims chiefly at displaying skill in the 
verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as Yamaka, exclusively 
using, however, only one variety of it, namely, the terminal. It 
employs a variety of metres,^ but shows little poetic talent. Nor 


* These arc also given as Matrgupta’s in Sbhv, nos. 318! and 2550. It is curious that 
the first stanza is assigned to Karpatika by Ksemendra {Aucitya-viedra ad 15). 

* Kahlana, iii. 125 f. 260-62. 'I'he word mentha means an elephant-driver, and this mean¬ 
ing is referred to in a complimentary verse in Sml (4.61). The poet is sometimes called 
Hastipaka. Maiikhaka (ii. 53) places Mei^tha as a )>oet in the same rank with Bhiravi, 
Subandhu, and Bana; ^ivasvamin (xx. 47) equals him with Kalidasa and Dandin; while 
Kajasekhara thinks that Valmiki re-incamated as Mentha! 

^ SuvrUa~lilaka ad iii. 16. The poem is also mentioned in Kuntaka's Vakrokti-jivila 
(ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, p. 243), and in the Natya-darpava of Ramacandra and Guina- 
candra (ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, p. 174). 

* Peterson, op. cit., pp. 92-94. Small fragments arc preserved in Srivara’s Subhdfilavali, 
nos. 203-204. 

* H. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyapa, p. 125 note. Jacobi relics mainly on the wager offered by 
the poet at the close that he would carry water in a broken pitcher for any one who would 
surpass him in the weaving of Yamakas; but the poem may have been anonymous, and the 
author’s name itself may have had a fictitious origin from the wager itself. The figure 
Yamaka, though deprecated by Anandavardhana, is old, being comprehended by Bharata, 
and need not of itself prove a late date for the poem. 

® Ed. Haeberlin in KSvya-saipgraha, p. 120 f., which is reprinted by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar in his KSvya saipgraha, I, Calcutta 1886, p. 357-66; ed. with a .Skt. comm, by G. M. 
Dursch, Berlin 1828, with German verse trs. 

^ Sundarl, Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Rathoddhati, PuspitSgrS, Ii^jSti and 
Drutavilambita, among which Rathoddhata predominates. 
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is there much gain if we accept the attribution to this poet of the 
Niti-sara^^ which is simpler in diction but which is merely a 
random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also com¬ 
posed in a variety of metres.^ Of the latter type is also the 
Niti'pradipa^ of sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetala- 
bhatta; but some of the verses of this shorter collection are 
indeed fine specimens of gnomic poetry, which has been much 
assiduously cultivated in Sanskrit.^ 

The doubtful poems of Kalidasa, which comprise some 
twenty works form an interesting subject, but no serious or com¬ 
plete study has yet been made of them. Some of them, such as 
the elaborate Yamaka-kavya, called the Nalodaya^ in four cantos, 
and the slight Rdksasa-kdvya^ in some twenty stanzas, are now 

^ Ed. Haeberlin, op. cit., p. 504 f.; Jivanaiida, op. cit., pp. 374-80. 

'* Upajati, S3rdulavikrk.lita, Bhujangaprayata, Sloka, Vaipsasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
MandakrSntS, the Sloka predominating. Some of the stanzas are fine, but they recur in 
other works and collections. 

* Ed. Haeberlin, op. cit., p. 526 f.; Jivananda, op. cit., pp. 366-72. The metres used are, 
UpajSti, Vasantatilaka, .^ardulavikridita, Drutavilambita, Vam.<asthavita, Mand&krSntS and 
Sloka. 

* Sahku is also regarded as a contemporai-y of Kalid^a. He cannot be identical with 
Sahkuka, whom Kahlapa mentions as the author of the Bktwanabhyudaya, a poem now 
lost; for he belongs to the time. AjitSpida of Kashmir (about 813-16 A.D.); see S. K. Dc, 
Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 38. Sankuka is also cited in the Anthologies, in one of which he is 
called son of Mayura; see Peterson in Sbhv, p. 127 and G. P. Qiiackcnbos, Poems of Mayura, 
pp. 50-52. Perhaps to this l§ahkuka, cited as Amalya Sahkuka, is also attributed a drama, 
entitled Citrotpaldlambitaka Prakarana, from which a passag<; is quoted in the Pt'dfya- 
darpatia of RSmacandra and Gunacandra (p. 86). 

* Ed. with the Subodhini comm, of the Maithila Prajhakara-niisra, and witli introd., iiole.s 
and trs. in Latin by F. Benary, Berlin 1830; ed. Jagannath Sukla, with tlie .same comm., 
Calcutta 1870; also ed. W. Yates, with metrical Engl, trs., Calcutta 1844. Pischel 

LVI, p. 626) adduces reasons fur ascribing its auihorshi}) to Ravideva, son of Narayana 
and author probably also of the Rdk^asa-kavya. With tliis view R. G. Bhandarkar (Report, 
1883-84, p, 16) agrees. Ravideva's date is unknown, but Peterson (JBRAS, XVII, 
1887, p. 69, note, corretued in Three Repotts, 1887, p. 20 f.) states that a commentary 
on the Nalodaya is dated in Satpvat 1664= 1608 A.D. But A. R. Kamanatha Ayyar (JRAS, 
1925, p, 263) holds that the author of the Nalodaya was a Kerala poet, named VSsudeva, son 
of Ravi, who lived in the QOurt of Kulasekhara and his successor RSma in the first haf of the 
9th century (?), and wrote also another Yamaka-kSvya, Tudhifthira-vijaya (ed. NSP, Bombay 
1897) and an unpublished alliterative poem called Tripwra-dahana'. see below under ch. vi. 

* Ed. A. Hoefer in Sanskrit Lesebuch, Berlin 1849; ed. K, P, Parab, NSP, Bombay 1890, 
1900; also in Jivananda, op. dt., Ill, pp. 343-53; trs. by F. Belioni-Filippi in GSAI, XIX, 
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definitely known to be wrongly ascribed; but it is possible that 
some of the Kalidasa Apocrypha belongs to his contemporaries 
and followers. A more serious claim for Kalidasa’s authorship 
is made for the Rtu-samhdra^ as a youthful production of th^ 
poet. It has been contested, however, that the poem may be 
young, but not with the youth of Kalidasa. The Indian 
tradition on the question is uncertain; for while it is popularly 
ascribed, Mallinatha, who comments on the other three poems of 
Kalidasa, ignores it;^ and the artistic conscience of Sanskrit 
rhetoricians did not accept it, as did the other three poems, 
for purposes of illustration of their rules; nor is any citation 
from it found in the early anthologies.® The argument that the 
poem is an instance of Kalidasa’s juvenilia* and is, therefore, not 
taken into account by commentators, anthologists and rhetori¬ 
cians, ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does, 
not bear the obvious stigmata of the novice.^ The Indian literary 
sense never thought it fit to preserve immaturities. The work is 
hardly immature in the sense that it lacks craftsmanship for its. 


1906, p. 83 f. U is sometimes calledBuddhiviitoda or Vidvadvinoda K§vya, a text i>l' which is 
published by D. R. Mankad in /HQ, XIII, 1936, p. 692 f.;sec S. K. Dc in /NQ, XIV', 
pp. 172-76. There is a poet named Rakjasa or Rak^asa Pandita, cited respectively in Stm 
(i. 90.5) and SP (nos. 3810-11), although the stanzas in the anthologies are not taken from the 
poem. P. K. Code (Jmunal of Indian Hist., XIX, 1940, pp. 312-19) puts the. lower limit of 
the date of the Rakfosa-kdvya at 1000 A.D. on the strength of the date 1159 A.D. of a 
Jaina commentary on it. 

' Ed. W. Jones, Calcutta, 1792 (reproduced in fasc. by H. Kreyenborg, Hannover 1924); 
cd. with a Latin and German metrical trs. by P. von Bohlcn, Leipzig 1840; ed. W. L. 
Pansikar, with the comm, of MapirUma, NSP, Bombay, 6th ed. 1922 (1st ed. 1906). 

” MallinStha at the outset of his commentaiy on Raghu°, speaks of only three KHvyas of 
Kilidasa on which he himself comments. 

* Excepting four stanzas in Sblw, of which nos. 1674, 1678 {=Rts vi. 16, 19) are 
assigned expressly to K&lidasa, and nos. 1703, 1704 ( = j^tf i. 13, 20) arc cited with k<^r api. 
But on the composite text of this anthology, which renders its testimony doubtful, see S. K. De 
in JRAS, 1927, pp. 109-10. 

♦ HiUbrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, p. 66 f.; Keith in JRAS, 1912, pp. 1066-70, JR/45, 
1913, pp. 410-12, HSL, pp. 82-84; J. Nobel in JZ^MG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 275-82, 

. LXXIII, 1919, p. 194 f. and JRAS, 1913, pp. 401-10; Haricliand Sastri, L'Art poitique de 
PInde (Paris 1917), pp. 240-42. 

E. H. Johnston, introd. to Buddha-carita, p. Ixxxi. 
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descriptions are properly mannered and conventional, even if 
they show some freshness of observation and feeling for nature; 
its peculiarities and weaknesses are such as show inferior literary 
talent, and not a mere primitive or undeveloped sense of style.^ It 
has been urged that Vatsabhatti in his Mandasor inscription 
borrows expressions and exploits two stanzas of the J^tu-samhara. 
The indebtedness is much exaggerated,^ but even if it is accepted, 
it only shows the antiquity of the poem, and not Kalidasa’s 
authorship. If echoes of Kalidasa’s phrases and ideas are trace¬ 
able (e.g. ii. 10), they are sporadic and indicative of imitation, 
for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kalidasa as a whole.® The 
poem i.s, of course, not altogether devoid of merit; otherwise 
there would not have been so much controversy. It is not a bare 
description, in six cantos, of the details of the six Indian seasons, 
nor even a Shepherd’s Calender, but a highly cultured picture of 
the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. In a sense it has 
the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha-duta\ but 
the treatment is different, and there is no community of character 
between the two poems. It strings together rather conventional 
pictures of kissing clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly rushing 
streams and other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in nature, 
as well as the effect and significance of the different seasons for 
the lover. It shows flashes of effective phrasing, an easy flow of 
verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate 
complications, but the rather stereotyped descriptions lack rich¬ 
ness of content and they are not blended sufficiently with human 
feeling. 

^ This would rather rule out the suggestion that inasmuch as it shares some of Asvd-< 
gho^’s weaknesses, it is a half-way house between Asvaghosa and KalidSsa. 

” Cf. G. R. Nandaigikar, Kumdraddsa, Poona 1908, p. xxvi, note. 

” Very pertinently Keith calls attention to KSlidSsa’s picture of spring in Kumdra’* iii and 
Raghu° ix, andof summer m-Raghi^ xvi (to which scattered passages from the dramas can also 
be added); but the conclusion he draws that they respectively show the developed and undeve* 
loped style of the same poet is a matter of personal preference rather than of literary 
judgment. 

OJ. 150—16 
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Unlike later Sanskrit poets, who are often confident self¬ 
puffers, Kalidasa expresses modesty and speaks little of himself. 
The current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, 
and show that no clear memory remained of him. He is one 
of the great poets who live and reveal themselves only* in 
their works. His date, and even approximate time, is at 
worst uncertain, at best conjectural. His works have been 
ransacked for clues, but not very successfully; but since 
they bear general testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they have been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and 
controversies on the subject need not occupy us hcre,^ for 
none of the theories are final, and without further and more 
definite material, no convincing conclusion is attainable. 
Let it suffice to say that since Kalidasa is mentioned as a 
poet of great reputation in the Aihole inscription of 634 
A.D., and since he probably knows Asvaghosa’s works and 
shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged),^ the 
limits of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 
6th century A.D. Since his works reveal the author as a 
man of culture and urbanity, a leisured artist probably 
enjoying, as the legends say, royal patronage under a 


^ The literalure on the subject, which is discussed threadbare without yielding any 
definite result, is bulky and still growing. The various views, however, will be found in the 
following: G. Huth, Die ^eit des Kalidasa (diss.), Berlin 1890; B. Liebich, Das Datum des 
Candragmin's md Kalidasa's, Breslau 1903, p. 28, and in Indogerm. Forschmgen, XXXI, 
1912-13, p. 198 f.; A. Gawronski, The Digvijqya of Raghu, Krakau 1914-15; Hillebrandt, 
Kalidasa, Breslau 1921; Pathak in JBRAS, XIX, 1895, pp. 35-43 and introd. to Megha-duta; 
Keith in JRAS ,1901,’ p. 578, 1905, p. 575, 1909, p. 433, Ind. Office Cat., Vol. 2, pt. ii, 
p. 1201, SD, p. 143 f.; also references cited in Wintemha, HIL, III, p. 40 f. W. F. Thomas, 
in JRAS, 1918, pp. 118-22, makes an attempt to revive the Dihnaga legend. 

" See Nandargikar, introd. to Ragku°; Kshetresh Chattopadhyay in Allahabad 
Univ, Studies, II, p. 80, f.; K. G. Sankar in IHQ,, I, p. 312 f. To argue that Asva- 
gho^a is later than KididSsa is to presume, without sufficient reason, a retrogressive 
phase in literary evolution. 
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Vikramaditya,^ it is not unnatural to associate him with, 
Candragupta II (cir. 380-413 A.D.), who had the style of 
Vikramaditya, and whose times were those of prosperity and 
power. The various arguments, literary and historical, by 
which the position is reached, are not invulnerable when 
they are taken in detail, but their cumulative effect cannot 
be ignored. We neither know, nor shall perhaps ever know, 
if any of the brilliant conjectures is correct, but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it would not be altogether 
unjustifiable to place him roughly at 400 A.D. It is not 
unimportant to know that Kalidasa shared the glorious and 
varied living and learning of a great time; but he might not 
have done this, and yet be the foremost poet of Sanskrit 
literature. That he had a wide acquaintance with the life 
and scenes of many parts of India, but had a partiality for 
Ujjayini, may be granted; but it would perhaps be hazard¬ 
ous, and even unnecessary, to connect him with any 
particular geographical, setting or historical environment. 

Kalidasa’s works are not only singularly devoid of all 
direct personal reference, but they hardly show his poetic 
genius growing and settling itself in a gradual grasp of 
power. Very few poets have shown a greater lack of ordered 
development. Each of his works, including his dramas, has 
its distinctive characteristics in matter and manner; it is 
hardly a question of younger or older, better or worse, but 
of difference of character and quality, of conception and 
execution. All efforts,^ therefore, to arrive at a relative 

S. P. Pandit (Preface to Raghu°) admits this, but believes that there is 
nothing in K&Udasa’s works that renders untenable the tradition which assigns him to 
the age of the VikramSditya of the Saipvat era, i.e., to the first century B.C. The 
view has been developed in some recent writings, but the arguments are hardly 
conclusive. 

” Huth attempts to ascertain a relative chronology on the basis df metres, but 
K&lid3sa is too finished a metrist to render any conclusion probable on. metrical evidence 
alone; see Keith’s effective criticism in SD, p. 167. That Kumara^ and Megha° 
are both redolent of love and youth and Raghtt° is mature and meditative, is not a 
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chronology of his writings have not proved very successful, 
and it is not necessary to indulge in pure guess-work and 
express a dogmatic opinion. 

The Kumdra-sambhava^ is regarded as one of Kalidasa’s 
early works, but it is in its own way as admirably conceived 
and expressed as his other poems. To the extent to which 
it has survived, it does not, however, complete its theme,—a 
defect which it shares with the Raghu-vamsa^ also apparently 
left incomplete. The genuineness of the first seven cantos 
of the Kumdra-sambhava is beyond doubt; but it brings the 
narrative down to the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and the 
promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 
fulfilled. Probably canto viii is also genuine; along with the 
first seven cantos, it is commented upon by Mallinatha and 
Arunagiri, and is known to writers on Poetics, who somewhat 
squeamishly censure its taste in depicting the love-sports of 
adored deities it also possesses Kalidasa’s characteristic style 
and diction. The same remarks, however, do not apply to 
the rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as we have it now. These 


criterion of sufficiently decisive character. The dramas also differ in quality and 
character of workmanship, but it is pure conjecture to infer from this fact their earliness 
or lateness. Similar remarks apply to the elaborate attempt of R. D. Karmarkar in 
Proc. Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1923, pp. 239-47. It must be said that the 
theories arc plausible; but their very divergence from one another shows that the 
question is incapable of exact determination. 

‘ Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with Latin trs. (i-vii, lx}ndun 1838); ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
with comm, of Arupagiri and NSrayana (i-viti), Trivandrum Skt. Ser. 1913-14. cantos viii-xvii 
first published in Pandit, Old Series, T-II, by Vitthala Sastri, 1866. Also ed. N. B. 
Parvanikar, K. P. Parab and W. L. Pansikar, with comm, of Mallingtha (i-viii) and SitSrlma 
(ix-xvii), NSP, 5th ed., Bombay 1908 (10th ed. 1927); ed. with comm, of Mallinatha, C3ritra- 
vardhana and SUarSma, Gujrati Printing Press, Bombay 1898. Eng. trs. by R. T. H. Grifliith, 
2nd ed., London 1879. It has been translated into many other languages, and edited many 
limes in India.—The NSP ed. contains in an Appendix MallinEtha’s comm, on canto viii, 
which is accepted as genuine in some South Indian manuscripts and editions (see India 
Office Cat, vii, p. 1419, no. 3764). 

* For a summary of the opinions, see Harichand Sastri, Kdtiddsa et FArt 
Poitique d$ FInde, Paris 1917, p. 235 f. 
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cantos probably form a supplement^ composed by some later 
zealous admirer, who not only insists upon the birth of Kumara 
but also brings out the motive of his birth by describing his 
victory over the demon Taraka. It is unbelievable that Kalidasa 
abruptly left off his work; possibly he brought it to a proper 
conclusion; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authenti¬ 
city of the present sequel has not been proved. 

Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these 
genuine cantos present a finished and unified picture in 
itself. The theme is truly a daring one in aspiring to 
encompass the love of the highest deities; but, unlike the 
later Greek poets to whom the Homeric inspiration was lost, 
the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as playthings of 
fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which may be 
found, but which Kalidasa, as poet never emphasised, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience; 
and its poetic possibilities must have appealed to his 

* Jacobi in Verhandl. d. V Orient. Kongreis, Berlin 1881, 11. 2, pp, 133-56; 
Weber in Z^MG, XXVII, p. 174 f. and in Ind. Streifen, III, pp. 217 f., 211 f. The argu¬ 
ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoricians, and on 
grammatical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here. Although the 
intrinsic evidence of taste, style and treatment is at best an unsafe guide, no student 
of Sanskrit literature, alive to literary niceties, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement. The extreme rarity of MSS for these additional cantos is also signifleant; and 
we know nothing about their source, nor about the source of the commentary of SitarSma on 
them (the only notice of a MS occurring in R. L. Mitra, Notices, x, no. 3289, p. 38). It must, 
however, be admitted that, though an inferior production, the sequel is not devoid of merit; 
and there are echoes in it not only from Kllidasa’s works, but also lines and phrases which 
remind one of later great Kavya-poets. The only citation from it in later writings is the one 
found in Ujjvaladatta’s commentary on the Uifddi-sStra (ed. T. Aufrecht, Bonn 1859, ad iv. 
66, p. 106), where the passage ramlf pragalbhahata-hheri-sarfibhavaf^ is given as a quotation 
with iH KumSralf (and not Kumdre). It occurs as a variant of Kumara'* xiv. 32<i in the NSP 
edition; but it is said to occur also in Kumiradasa’s Janaki hara(ia, which work, however, 
is cited by Ujjvaladatta (iii. 73) by its ovni name and not by the name of its author. If this 
is a genuine quotation from the sequel, then the sequel must have been added at a fsurly early 
time, at least bdbre the 14th century A.D., unless it is shown that the passage in question is a 
quotation from KurnSradasa and an appropriation by the author of the sequel. The question is 
re-opened by S. P. Bhattacharya in Proceedings of the Fifth Orient, Corf.^ Vol. I, pp. 43-44, 
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imagination. We do not know exactly from what source^ Kalidasa 
derived his material, but we can infer from his treatment 
of the Sakuntala legend, that he must have entirely rehandled 
and reshaped what he derived. The new mythology had •life, 
warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life 
and emotion. The magnificent figure of the divine ascetic, 
scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humanising influence, 
the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction of Kama as 
the emblem of human desire, the story of Uma’s resolve to win 
by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve by 
their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not in his ascetic pride but in playful benignity,—this 
poetic, but neither moralistic nor euhemeristic, working up of a 
scanty Puranic myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. 
If there is a serious purpose behind the poem, it is merged in its 
total effect. It is, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or 
recounting of a myth; it is the careful work of a poet, whose 
feeling, art and imagination invest his pictures with a charming 
vividness, which is at once finely spiritual and intensely human. 
His poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of l§iva’s 
temptation in canto iii, where the mighty effect of the few swift 
words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single 
word of elaboration, but produces infinite suggestiveness by 
its extreme brevity and almost perfect fusion of sound and 
sense. A fine example also of Kalidasa’s charming fancy and 
gentle humour is to be found in the picture of the young 
hermit appearing in Uma’s hermitage and his depreciation 
of Siva, which evokes an angry but firm rebuke from Uma, 
leading on to the hermit’s revealing himself as the god of her 
desire. 


^ The stoiy b told in Mah^karala, iii. 225 (Bombay ed.) and i. 37. It is 

known to Alva^ho^ in some form, Biiddka-carila, i. 88, xiii. 16. 
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The theme of the Raghu'-vamia^ is much more diversified 
and extensive, and gives fuller scope to Kalidasa’s artistic 
imagination. The work has a greater height of aim and range 
of delivery, but has no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery 
of pictures than a unified poem; and yet out of these pictures, 
which put the uncertain mass of old narratives and traditions into 
a vivid poetical form, Kalidasa succeeds in evolving one of the 
finest specimens of the Indian Mahakavya, which exhibits both 
the diversity and plenitude of his powers.® Out of its nineteen 
cantos there is none that does not present some pleasing picture, 
none that does not possess an interest of its own; and there is 
throughout this long poem a fairly uniform excellence of style and 
expression. There is hardly anything rugged or unpolished any¬ 
where in Kalidasa, and his works must have been responsible for 
setting the high standard of formal finish which grew out of all 
proportion in later poetry. But he never sacrifices, as later poets 
often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative to a mere elabora¬ 
tion of the outward form. There is invariably a fine sense of 
equipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and taste. In 
the Raghu-vamsa, Kalidasa goes back to early legends for a 
theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
spirit or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, 
however, is more important than its fidelity to the roughness of 
heroic times in which the scene is laid. Assuming that what he 
gives us is only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital 
question is whether he has painted excellent individuals or mere 
abstractions. Perhaps Kalidasa is prone to depicting blameless 
regal characters, in whom a little blameworthiness had better 


^ Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with a Latin trs., London 1832; ed. with the comm, of MallinStha 
by S. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Sen, 3 vols., 1869-74, and by G. R. Nandargikar, with English 
trs., 3rd revised ed., Bombay 1897; cd. with comm, of Arui^agiri and NSrlyao^ (i*vi), 
Mangalodaya Press, Trichur, no date. Often edited and translated in parts or as a whole. 

‘ The Indian opinion considers the Raghu-va^a to be KSlidSsa’s greatest poem, so that 
he is often cited as the Raghukara par excellenee. Its popularity is attested by the fact that 
about forty commentaries on this poem are known. 
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been blended; but if they are meant to be ideal they are yet 
clearly distinguished as individuals; and, granting the environ¬ 
ment, they are far from ethereal or unnatural. Kalidasa intro¬ 
duces US to an old-world legend and to an atmosphere strange 
to US with its romantic charm; but beneath all that is brilliailt 
and marvellous, he is always real without being a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamsa accords well with its 
title, and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the 
episodes of his father Dilipa and his son Aja; but in the latter 
part Rama is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story 
of Dasaratha and followed by that of Ku^a. There is thus a 
unity of design, but the entire poem is marked by a singularly 
varied handling of a series of themes. We are introduced in 
first canto to the vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and 
his queen Sudaksina in tending Vasistha’s sacred cow and sub¬ 
mitting to her test, followed by the birth of Raghu as a heavenly 
boon. Then we have the spirited narrative of young Raghu’s 
fight with Indra in defence of his father’s sacrificial horse, his 
accession, his triumphant progress as a conqueror, and his 
generosity which threatened to impoverish him,—all of which, 
especially his Digvijaya, is described with picturesque brevity, 
force and skill. The next three cantos (vi-viii) are devoted to 
the more tender story of Aja and his winning of the princess 
Indumati at the stately ceremonial of Svayamvara, followed, 
after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her accidental 
death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. The 
story of his son Da^aratha’s unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys 
and sorrows of Rama. 

In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kalidasa has painted, 
his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best; for here we have 
realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 
He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, 
but wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While 
Kalidasa devotes one canto of nearly a hundred stanzas to the 
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romantic possibilities of Rama’s youthful career, he next accom¬ 
plishes the very difficult task of giving, in a single canto of not 
much greater length, a marvellously rapid but picturesque con¬ 
densation, in Valmiki’s 5loka metre, of the almost entire 
Rdmayana up to the end of Rama’s victory over Ravana and 
winning back of Sita. But the real pathos of the story of 
Rama’s exile, strife and suffering is reserved for treatment in the 
next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Rama is made to 
describe to Sita, with the recollective tenderness of a loving heart, 
the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows over which they 
pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss, 
but it serves to bring out Rama’s great love for Sita better than 
mere narration or description,—a theme which is varied by the 
pictures of the memory of love, in the presence of suffering, 
depicted in the Megha-dulaj and in the two lamentations, in differ¬ 
ent situations, of Aja and Rati. Rama’s passionate clinging to the 
melancholy, but sweet, memories of the past prepares us for the 
next canto on Sita’s exile, and heightens by contrast the grief 
of the separation, which comes with a still more cruel blow at 
the climax of their happiness. Kalidasa’s picture of this later 
history of Rama, more heroic in its silent suffering than the 
earlier, has been rightly praised for revealing the poet’s power of 
pathos at its best, a power which never exaggerates but compres¬ 
ses the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. The 
story of Rama’s son, Kusa, which follows, sinks in interest; but 
it has a remarkably poetic description of Kura’s dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a 
forlorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After 
this, two more cantos (xviii-xix) are added, but the motive of 
the addition is not clear. They contain some interesting pictures, 
especially that of Agnivarna at the end, and their authenticity 
is not questioned; but they present a somewhat colourless account 
of a scries of unknown and shadowy kings. We shall never 
know whether Kalid^a intended to bring the narrative down to 
O.P. 150—17 
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his own times and connect his own royal patron with the dynasty 
of Raghu; but the poem comes to an end rather abruptly in the 
form in which we have it.^ It will be seen from this brief sketch 
that the theme is not one, but many; but even if the work has 
no real unity, its large variety of subjects is knit together by the 
powers of colour, form and music of a marvellous poetic imagina¬ 
tion. Objects, scenes, characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts— 
all are transmuted and placed in an eternising frame and setting 
of poetry. 

The Megha-duta,^ loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a much 
smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas® in the stately 
and melodious Mandakranta metre; but it is no less characteristic 

' The last voluptuous king Agnivarna meets with a premature death; but he is not 
childless; one of the queens with a posthumous child is said to have succeeded. The Puranas 
speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came after Agnivarna, and there is no reason why 
the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally (see S. P. Pandit, Preface, p. 15 f. 
Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 42 f.). It has been urged that the poet’s object is to 
suggest a moral on the inglorious end of a glorious line by depicting the depth to which 
the descendants of tlie mighty Raghu sink in a debauched king like Agnivarna, who cannot 
tear himself from the caresses of his women, and who, when his loyal subject and ministers 
want to have a sight of him, puls out his bare feet through the window for them to worship! 
Even admitting this as a not unnatural conclusion of the ]>oem, the abrupt ending is still 
inexplicable.—C. Kunhan Raja {Annals of Orient, Research, Univ. of Madras, Vol. V, pt. 2, 
pp. 17-40) even ventures to question the authenticity of the entire second half of the Raghu°, 
starting with the story of Dasaratha; but his reasons arc not convincing. 

^ The editions, as well as translations in various languages, arc numerous. The 
earliest editions are those of H. H. Wilson (116 stanzas) with metrical Eng. trs., Calcutta 
1813 (2nd ed. 1843); of J. Gildemeister, Bonn 1841; of A. F. Stenzlcr, Breslau 1874. The chief 
Indian and European editions with difterent commentaries are: With Vallabhadeva’s comm., 
ed. E. Hultzsch, London 1911; with Mallinatha’s comm., ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, 4th ed., 
Bombay 1881, G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1894, and K. B. Patbak, Poona 1894 (2nd 
ed. 1916) (both with Eng. trs.); with Dakijinavartanttha’s comm., ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum 1919; with Purna-sarasvati’s comm., ed. K. V. Krishnamachariar, SrivSni-VilSsa 
Press, Srirangam 1909; with comm, of Mallinatha and Caritravardhana, ed. Narayan Sastri 
Khistc, Chowkhamba Skt. Ser., Benares 1931. English trs. by Gol. Jacob, Poona 1870. For 
an appreciation, sec H. Oldcnberg, op. eit., p. 217 f. The popularity and currency of the 
work are shown by the existence of some fifty commentaries. 

The great popularity of the poem paid the penalty of interpolations, and the total 
number of stanzas vary in different versions, thus: as preserved in Jinasena’s Parsva- 
bhyudaya (latter part of the 8th century) 120, Vallabhadeva (10th century) 111, Dakfipa- 
vartanStha (c. 1200) 110, MallinStha (14th century) 121, POrpasarasvatl 110, Tibetan 
version 117, Panabokke (Ceylonese version )118. A concordance is given in HuJ|;zsch, as well 
as a Ibt of spurious stanzas.—On text-criticism, see introd. to eds. of Stenzier, Pathak 
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of the vitality and versatility of Kalidasa’s poetic powers. 
The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and 
yearnings of an imaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a 
curse; but the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of 
the Yaksa’s message from Ramagiri to Alaka is a novel, and 
somewhat unreal, device,^ for which the almost demented condi¬ 
tion of the sorrowful Yaksa is offered as an apology by the 
poet himself. It is perhaps a highly poetical, but not an un¬ 
natural, personification, when one bears in mind the noble mass 
of Indian monsoon clouds, which seem almost instinct with life 
when they travel from the southern tropical sky to the snows 
of the Himalayas; but the unreality of the poem does not end 
there. It has been urged that the temporary character of a very 
brief separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make the 
display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the 
sense of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effective; 
the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to 
the real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, 
in bringing about the separation—a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the Abhijndna-sakuntala —^is also criticised; for 
the breach here is caused not by psychological complications, so 
dear to modern times. But the predominantly fanciful character 
of Sanskrit poetry recognises not only this as a legitimate means, 
but even departure on a journey,—on business as we should say 
to-day; and even homesickness brings a flood of tears to the 
eyes of grown-up men and women! 


and Hultzsch; J. Hertel’s review of Hultzsch’s ed. in Gotting. GelekrU Anztigen, 1912; 
Macdonell in JRAS, 1913, p. 176 f.; Harichand, op. cit., p. 238 f.; Herman Berkh, Bin 
Beitrag zur Textkritik von KalidSsa's Megkaduta (Diss.), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the 
Tibetan version). A Sinhalese paraphrase with Eng. trs. published by the T. B. Panabokke, 
Colombo 1^3. 

' BhSmaha (i. 42} actually considers this to be a defect. The idea of sending message 
may have been suggested by the embassy of HanOmat in the Ramaya^a (cf. st. 104, l^thak’s 
ed.), or of the Swan in the story of Nala in the MahSbharata. Cf. also KSmavilipa jStaka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in danger to his wife, But the 
treatment is KSUdSsa’s own, 
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It is, however, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi¬ 
ciency of the device; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense 
of sorrow. If we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and 
poignant picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its 
real pathos. It is true that the poem is invested with a highly 
imaginative atmosphere; it speaks of a dreamland of fancy, its 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted; but all this does not negate its very human and 
genuine expression of the erotic sentiment. Its vividness of 
touch has led poeple even to imagine that it gives a poetic form 
to the poet’s own personal experience; but of this, one can never 
be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its finished artistic 
execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate; but the 
unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, expressed 
through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting metre, 
redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost 
lyrical in its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but 
blended picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. 
Its intensity of recollective tenderness is set in the midst of the 
Indian rainy season, than which, as Rabindranath rightly 
remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere of 
loneliness and longing; it is placed also in the midst of splendid 
natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. The 
description of external nature in the first half of the poem is 
heightened throughout by an intimate association with human 
feeling, while the picture of the lover’s sorrowing heart in the 
second half is skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty of 
nature. A large number of attempts^ were made in later times to 
imitate the poem, but the Megha-duta still remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its des¬ 
cription, but purely for its poetry. 

Kalidasa’s deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
merit as a dramatist; but prodigal of gifts nature had been to 
him, and his achievement in the drama is no less striking. In 
the judgment of many, his Abhijndna-iakuntala remains his 

‘ On the DOta-kSvyas, see Chintaharan Chakravarti in IHQ^, III, pp. 273-97. 
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greatest work; at the very least, it is considered to be the full¬ 
blown flower of his genius. Whatever value the judgment may 
possess, it implies that in this work we have a unique alliance of 
his poetic and dramatic gifts, which are indeed not contradictory 
but complementary; and this fact should be recognised in passing 
from his poems to his plays. His poems give some evidence of 
skilful handling of dramatic moments and situations; but his 
poetic gifts invest his dramas with an imaginative quality which 
prevents them from being mere practical productions of stage¬ 
craft. It is not implied that his dramas do not possess the 
requisite qualities of a stage-play, for his Sakuntala has been often 
successfully staged; but this is not the only, much less the chief, 
point of view from which his dramatic works are to be judged. 
Plays often fail, not for want of dramatic power or stage-qualities, 
but for want of poetry; they are often too prosaic. It is 
very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic qualities are 
united in the same author. As a dramatist Kalidasa succeeds, 
mainly by his poetic power, in two respects: he is a master of 
poetic emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character 
and action, and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint 
which a dramatist must show if he would win success. 

It is significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
situation, Kalidasa follows the essentially poetic bent of his 
genius. Love in its different aspects and situations is the 
dominant theme of all his three plays, care-free love in the 
setting of a courtly intrigue, impetuous love as a romantic and 
undisciplined passion leading to madness, and youthful love, at 
first heedless but gradually purified by suffering. In the lyrical 
and narrative poem the passionate feeling is oflen an end in itself, 
elegant but isolated; in the drama, there is a progressive deepening 
of the emotional experience as a factor of larger life. It, therefore, 
affords the poet, as a dramatist, an opportunity of depicting its 
subtle moods and fancies in varied circumstances, its Infinite range 
and intensity in closeness to common realities. His mastery of 
humour and pathos, his vydsdom and humanity, come into play; 
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and his great love of life and sense of tears in mortal things inform 
his pictures with all the warmth and colour of a vivid poetic 
imagination. 

The Mdlavikdgnimitrdy is often taken to be one of Kalidasa’s 
youthful productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 
that it is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 
Prologue^ repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and 
the immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question 
of personal opinion than a real fact; for it resolves itself into a 
difference of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of 
power.® The Mdlavikd is not a love-drama of the type of the 
Svapna-vdsavadatta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, 
but which possesses a far more serious interest. It is a light¬ 
hearted comedy of court-life in five acts, in which love is a pretty 
game, and in which the hero need not be of heroic proportion, 
nor the heroine anything but a charming and attractive maiden. 
The pity of the situation, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
the game of sentimental philandering is often played at the 
expense of others who are not in it, but that is only an inevitable 
incident of the game. The motif of the progress of a courtly 
love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a lowly 
maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidasa’s 

^ Ed. F. Bollcnsen, Leipzig 1879; ed. S. P. Pandit, with comm, of Katayavema 
(c. 1400 A.D.), Bombay Sansk. Ser., 2nd ed., 1889, and by K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1915. 
Trs. into English by G. H. Tawncy, Calcutta 1875 and London 1891; into German by Weber, 
Berlin 1856; into French by V. Henry, Paris 1889. On Text criticism see C. Cappeller, Ohserva- 
tiones ad Kdliddsae MdlavikSgnindtram (Diss.), Regimonti 1868; F. Haag, .^ur Textkritik und 
Erkldrmg von KMiddsas MdlavUcdgnimitra, Frauenfeld 1872; Bollenscn in Z^MG, XIII, 
1859, p. 480 f.; Weber in ibid., XIV, 1860, p. 261 f., Jackson in JAOS, XX, p. 343 f. (Time- 
analysis). For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 63. 

‘ If the work is called naoa, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the same 
word is used to designate his AbhijKdna-sakmtda, which also modestly seeks the satisfaction 
of the learned as a 6nal test; and his VikramoroaHya is spoken of in the same way in the 
Prologue as apSrva, with reference to former poets {pima kavi). In a sense, all plays are 
nova and apuroa, and no valid inference is possible from such descriptions. 

” Wilson’s unfounded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its comparative 
neglect, but Weber and S. P Pandit effectivdy set the doubts at rest. For a warm eulogy, 
see V, Henry, Les IdUdraturts d« I'lnde, p, 305 f. 
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time^ as we are wont to think; but the real question is how the 
theme is handled. Neither Agnimitra nor Malavika may appear 
impressive, but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The 
former is a care-free and courteous gentleman, on whom the 
burden of kingly responsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer 
young but no less ardent, who is an ideal Daksina Nayaka 
possessing a great capacity for falling in and out of love; while 
the latter is a faintly drawn ingenue with nothing but good looks 
and willingness to be loved by the incorrigible king-lover. 
The Vidusaka is a more lively character, who takes a greater 
part in the development of the plot in this play than in the 
other dramas of Kalidasa. The interest of the theme is enhanced 
by the complications of the passionate impetuousity and jealousy 
of the young discarded queen Iravati, which is finely shown off 
against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly chief 
queen Dharini. Perhaps the tone and tenor of the play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but it should not be regarded as a deficiency. The characterisa¬ 
tion is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant 
and even dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the 
toying and trifling with the tender passion, the sentimental¬ 
ities and absence of deep feeling are in perfect keeping with 
the outlook of the gay circle, which is not used to any profounder 
view of life.^ One need not wonder, therefore, that while war 
is in progress in the kingdom, the royal household is astir with 
the amorous escapades of the somewhat elderly, but youthfully 
inclined, king. Gallantry is undoubtedly the keynote of the 
play, and its joys and sorrows should not be reckoned at a higher 
level. Judged by its own standard, there is nothing immature, 
clumsy or turgid in the drama. If Kalid^a did not actually 

* The source of the story is not known, but it is clear that KSlidasa owes noUiing to 
the Purai^ic stories. As st. 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably current and available 
to the poet. 

* K. R. Pisharoti in Journal of At Annamalai Unto., II, no. 2, p. 193 f., is inclined to 
take the play as a veiled satire on some royal family of the time, if not on Agnimitra himself, 
and would think that the weakness of the opening scene is deliberate. 
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originate the type, he must have so stamped it with the impress 
of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harsa and RajaSekhara 
show, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banalised in course of time. 

In the Vikramorvasiya,^ on the other hand, there is a decided 
weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love 
of the mortal king Pururavas and the divine nymph Urva^i is 
old, the earliest version occurring in the Rgveda x. 95; but the 
passion and pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the 
ancient legend® is changed, in five acts, into an unconvincing ' 
story of semi-courtly life with a weak denouement of domestic 
union and felicity, brought about by the intervention of a 
magic stone and the grace of Indra. The fierce-souled spouse, 
la belle dame sans merci of the Rgveda, is transformed into 
a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated type of the 
heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and obe¬ 
dient wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of 
courtly life is obvious; and some strange incidents and situa¬ 
tions, like the first scene located in the air, is introduced; 
but accepting Kalidasa’s story as it is, there is no deficiency 
in characterisation and expression. If the figures are strange 
and romantic, they are still transcripts from universal nature. 
Even when the type does not appeal, the character lives. The 

'■ Ed. R. Lenz, with I.atin notes etc., Berlin 1833; ed. F. Bollensen, St., Petersberg 
1846; ed. Monier Williams, Hertford 1849; ed. S. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte, with extracts 
from coram. of Katayavema and Rahganatha, Bom. Skt. Scr., 3rd ed. 1901 (1st cd. 1879); 
ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Talang, NSP, with comm, of Rahganatha, Bombay 
1914 (4th ed.); ed. Charudev Sastri, with comm, of Katyavema, Lahore 1929. Trs. 
into English by E. B. Cowell, Hertford 1851; into German by L. Fritze, Leipzig 1880; 
into French by P. E. Foucaux, Paris 1861 and 1879. The recension according to Oravidian 
manuscripts is edUed by Pischel in Momlsber. d. kgl. prmss. Akad. zu Berlin, 1875, p. 609 f. 
For fuller bibliography.see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 65-66. 

Ka lidasa ’s source, again, is uncertain. The story is retold with the missing details 
in the ^atapatha Brahmapa, but the Purat^ic accounts entirely modify it not to its advan¬ 
tage. The Kvpa-^arapa preserves some of its old rough features, but in the KathS-sarit- 
sagara and in the Matsya-purarfo, we'find it in the much altered form of a folk-tale. The 
latter version closely resembles the one which KSlidlsa follows, but it is not clear if the 
Malsyorpmoj^a venuon itself, like the Padma-pmwaa version of the Sakuntall^-l^end, is 
modelled on KSlidisa’s treatment of the story. 
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brave and chivalrous Pururavas is sentimental, but as his 
madness shows, he is not the mere trifler of a princely amorist 
like Agnimitra; while the jealous queen Ausinari is not a repeti¬ 
tion of Iravati or Dharini. Although in the fifth act, the 
opportunity is missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between 
the joy of Pururavas in finding his son and his sorrow at the 
loss of Urvasi resulting from the very sight of the child, there is 
yet a skilful delineation of Kalidasa’s favourite motif of the 
recognition of the unknown son and the psychological climax 
of presenting the offspring as the crown of wedded love. There 
are also features in the drama which are exceptional in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, and make it rise above the decorum 
of courtly environment. The fourth act on the madness of 
Pururavas is unique in this sense. The scene is hardly drama¬ 
tic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric height in 
depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. It is 
a fantasy in soliloquy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his beloved, demands 
tidings of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, the 
flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope; he 
deems the cloud, with its rainbow, to be a demon who has borne 
his beauteous bride away; he searches the yielding soil softened by 
showers, which may perchance, if she had passed that way, have 
retained the delicate impression of her gait, and may show some 
vestige of the red tincture of her dyed feet. The whole scene is 
melodramatically conceived; and if the Prakrit verses are 
genuine,^ they are apparently meant to be sung behind the 
scenes. The stanzas are charged with exuberance of emotion 


’ The authenticity of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the ground that the 
Apabhratpia of the type found in them is suspicious in a drama of such early date, and that 
they arc not found in the South Indian recension of the text. The Northern recension 
calls the drama a Trotaka, apparendy for the song-element in the verses, but according 
to the South Indian recension, it conforms generally to the essentials of a See U. N. 

Upadhye, introd. to ParamStma-prakaia (Bombay 1937), p. 56, note, who argues in favour 
of the genuineness of the Apabbraipia verses. 

O.P. 150—18 
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and play of fancy, but we have nothing else which appeals in 
the drama but the isolation of individual passion. The inevi¬ 
table tragedy of such a love is obvious; and it is a pity that the 
play is continued after the natural tragic climax is reached, even 
at the cost of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and 
making Indra break his word! ' 

That the Abhijnana-sakuntala^ is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kalidasa’s dramatic compositions, is indicated by 
the almost universal feeling of geniune admiration which it 
has always evoked. The old legend of l§akuntala, incorporated 
in the Adiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata, or perhaps some version 
of it,2 must have suggested the plot of this drama; but the 
difference between the rough and simple epic narrative and 
Kalidasa’s refined and delicate treatment of it at once reveals his 
distinctive dramatic genius. The shrewd, straightforward and 
taunting girl of the Epic is transformed into the shy, dignified 
and pathetic heroine, while the selfish conduct of her practical 
lover in the Epic, who refuses to recognise her out of policy, is 
replaced by an irreprehensible forgetfulness which obscures his 


‘ The earliesl edition (Bengal Recension) is that by A. L. Ch6zy, Paris 1830. The 
drama exists in four recensions: (t) Devanagari, cd. O. Bohtlingk, Bonn 1842, but with better 
materials, cd. Monicr Williams, 2nd cd., Oxford 187G(lst cd. 1853); with comm, of Raghava- 
bhatta, ed. N. B. Godbolc and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922. (ti) Bengali, ed. R. 
Pischel, Kiel 1877; 2nd cd. in Harvard Orient. Ser., rcvfacd by C. Cappcller, Cambridge Mass. 
1922 (fii) Kasmiri, ed. K. Burkhard, Wien 1884. {tv) South Indian, no critical edition; but 
printed with comm, of Abhirama, Sri Vapi Vilasa Press, Srirangam 1917, etc. Attempts 
to reconstruct the text, by C. Cappellcr (Kiirzerc Textform), Leipzig 1909, and by 
P. N. Patankar (called Purer Devanagari Text), Poona 1902. But no critical edition, 
utilising all the recensions, has yet been undertaken. The earliest English trs. by WiUiam 
Jones, London 1790; but trs. have been numerous in various languages. On Text* 
criticism, see Pischel, De Kdliddsae Cakuntali recenmnibus (Diss.), Breslau 1872 and 
Die Rezensionen der Cakmtala, Breslau 1875; A. Weber, Die Recensiomn der ^akuntald 
in /nrf. Studien, XIV, pp. 35-69, 161-311; Harichand Sastri, op. cit., p. 243 f. For 
fuller bibliography, see Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 68-70, and M. Schuyler in jfAOS, 
XXII, p. 237 f. 

* The Padma-Purdtta version is perhaps a recast of Kalidasa’s story, and there is no 
reason to think (Wintemitz, GIL, III, p. 215) that KSlidlsa derived his material from the 
Pur&pa> or from some earlier version of it. Haradatta Sarma, Kalidasa and the Padma- 
pura^, Calcutta 1925, follows Wintemitz. 
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love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the prosaic 
incidents and characters of the original legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here we see to 
its best effect Kalidasa’s method of unfolding a character, as a 
flower unfolds its petals in rain and sunshine ; there is no 
melodrama, no lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured 
and dignified progress of the play ; there is temperance in the 
depth of passion, and perspicuity and inevitableness in action 
and expression ; but, above all this, the drama surpasses by its 
essential poetic quality of style and treatment. 

Some criticism, however, has been levelled against the 
artificial device of the curse and the ring,^ which brings in an 
element of chance and incalculable happening in the development 
of the plot. It should be recognised, however, that the psycho¬ 
logical evolution of action is more or less, a creation of the 
modern drama. The idea of destiny or divinity shaping our 
ends, unknown to ourselves, is not a peculiarly Indian trait, but 
is found in ancient drama in general ; and the trend has been 
from ancient objectivity to modern subjectivity.^ Apart from 
judging a method by a standard to which it does not profess 
to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an inherent 
inferiority in an external device as compared with the 


* Criticised severely, for instance, by H. Oldenbei^ in Die Lit. d. alien Indien, p. 261. 
The curse of Caij^labhargava and the magic ring in tlie Avi-mdraka, which have a different 
purpose, have only a superheiai similarity, and could not have been Kalidasa’s source of the 
idea. On the curse of a sage as a motif in story and drama, see L. H. Gray in 
XVIII, 1904, pp. 53-54. The ring-motif is absent in the Mahdbhdirata, but P. E. Pavolini 
{GSAl, XIX, 1906, p. 376; XX, p. 297 f.) finds a parallel in Jalaka no. 7. It is perhaps 
an old Indian story-motif. 

* C. E. Vaughan, Types of Tragic Dram, London 1908, p. 8 f. On the idea of Destiny 
in ancient and modem drama, see W. Macneille Dixon, Trageify, London 1924, pp. 35-46. 
The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Euripides’ Hecuba and Seneca’s Thyestes 
is also external, although it was refined in the Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakespeare. 
The supernatural machinery in both Macbeth and Hmlet may be conceived as hallucination 
projected by the active minds in question, but it still has an undoubted influence on the 
development of the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded as dittmas of it nuiq 
at odds with fate, 
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complication created by the inner impetus, to which we 
are in the present day more accustomed, perhaps too 
superstitiously. It is not really a question of comparative 
excellence, but of the artistic use which is made of a particular 
device. It is true that in Kalidasa’s Abhijndna-iakuntalay the 
dramatic motive comes from without, but it is effectively utilised, 
and the drama which is enacted within and leads to a crisis is 
not thereby overlooked. The lovers are betrayed also by what 
is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps as 
it sows ; and the entire responsibility in this drama is not 
laid on the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, 
there is nothing unreal or unnatural ; it is fortuitous but not 
unmotived. We have here not merely a tragedy of blameless 
hero and heroine ; for a folly, or a mere girlish fault, or even 
one’s very virtues may bring misfortune. The unriddled ways 
of life need not always be as logical or comprehensible as one 
may desire ; but there is nothing illogical or incomprehensible 
if only Svadhikara-pramada, here as elsewhere, leads to distress, 
and the nexus between act and fate is not wholly disregarded. 
If the conflict, again, between the heart’s desire and the world’s 
impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, it is not of very 
great poetic consequence if the impediment assumes the form of 
a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, and plays the 
role of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the course of 
action. It is true that we cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny ; the tragic interest must assuredly be 
built on the foundation of human responsibility ; but at the 
same time a human plot need always be robbed of its mystery, 
and simplified to a mere circumstantial unfolding of cause and 
effect, all in nostra potestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the 
abstract, is a difficult question ; but, as in life so in the drama, 
we need not reject the one for the other as the moulder of human 
action. 

Much less convincing, and perhaps more misconceived, 
is the criticism that Kalidasa evinces no interest in the great 
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problems of human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a 
misdirected effort to find nothing but art for art’s sake in 
Kalidasa’s work, so, on the other, it would be a singularly 
unimaginative attempt to seek a problem in a work of art and 
turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, however, difficult to 
reconcile the view mentioned above with the well-known eulogy 
of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of finding in 
Kalidasa’s masterpiece “the young year’s blossom and the fruit 
of its decline,” and “the earth and heaven combined in one 
name.” In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this 
metaphorical but eloquent praise is not empty ; it sums up with 
unerring insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound 
to be lost sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message 
or philosophy of life. 

The Abhijfidna-sakuntala, unlike most Sanskrit plays, is 
not based on the mere banality of a court-intrigue, but has a 
much more serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful 
love by silent suffering. Contrasted with Kalidasa’s own 
Mdlavikdgnimitra and VikTamorvanya, the sorrow of the hero and 
heroine in this drama is far more human, far more genuine ; and 
love is no longer a light-hearted passion in an elegant surround¬ 
ing, nor an explosive emotion ending in madness, but a deep and 
steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progressive emotional 
experience, which results in an abiding spiritual feeling. The 
drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for 
enjoyment (upabhoga-ksama) ; and even in the hermitage where 
thoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its witchery 
and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn lightly 
to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find Sakuntala, 
an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and 
bloom, herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned 
to the sights and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up 
since she had been deserted by her amdnuxi mother. On this 
scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride 
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of youth and power, but with a noble presence which inspires 
love and confidence, possessed of scrupulous regard for rectitude 
but withal susceptible to rash youthful impulses, considerate of 
others and alive to the dignity and responsibility of his high 
station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and 
extremely self-confident in the promptings of his own heart. 
He is egoistic enough to believe that everything he wishes 
must be right because he wishes it, and everything does 
happen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gain what 
he wants, he does not even think it necessary to wait for the 
return of Kanva. It was easy for him to carry the young girl 
off her feet ; for, though brought up in the peaceful seclusion 
and stern discipline of a hermitage, she was yet possessed of a 
natural inward longing for the love and happiness which were due 
to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage and herself 
the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph 
whose intoxicating beauty had once achieved a conquest over 
the austere and terrible Visvamitra. This beauty and this 
power she had inherited from her mother, as well as an inborn 
keenness and desire for love ; is she not going to make her 
own conquest over this great king? For such youthful lovers, 
love can never think of the morrow ; it can only think of the 
moment. All was easy at first ; the secret union to which they 
committed themselves obtains the ratification of the foster-father. 
But soon she realises the pity of taking love as an end in itself, 
of making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes 
as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and 
heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasas comes to 
play the part of a stern but beneficient providence. With high 
hopes and unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for 
the house of her king-lover, tenderly taking farewell from her 
sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her ; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly 
humiliated in the eyes of the world. Her grief, remorse and 
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self-pity are aggravated by the accusation of unseemly haste and 
secrecy from Gautami, as well as by the sterner rebuke of 
iSarhgarava : “Thus does one’s heedlessness lead to disaster!” 
But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself, who 
insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and 
compares her, without knowing, to the turbid swelling flood 
which drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life 
can go no further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, 
she had also the spirit of her fierce and austere father, and 
ultimately emerges triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She 
soon realises that she has lost all in her gambling for happiness, 
and a wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her lover 
by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable ; and 
chastened and transformed by patient suffering, she wins back 
in the end her husband and her happiness. But the king is as 
yet oblivious of what is in store for him. Still arrogant, ironical 
and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might be; her 
beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his 
sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. But his 
punishment comes in due course ; for he was the greater culprit, 
who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the 
ring of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his 
act. Her resigned and reproachful form now haunts him and 
gives him no peace in the midst of his royal duties ; and his 
utter helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his grief 
more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth 
to heaven, from the hermitage of Kanva and the court of the 
king to the penance-grove of Marica ; and the love that was of 
the earth changes to love that is spiritual and divine. The 
strangely estranged pair is again brought together equally 
strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial of 
sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearte. There 
is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any demand 
for reparation. I^akuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons 
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of suflering ; and with his former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a 
sadder and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens 
into the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical 
standard, Kalidasa’s plays impress us by their admirably 
combination of dramatic and poetic qualities ; but it is in pure 
poetry that he surpasses even in his dramatic works. It should 
be admitted that he has the powers of a great dramatist ; he can 
merge his individuality in the character he represents ; he can 
paint distinct individuals, and not personified abstractions, with 
consistent reality and profound insight into human nature ; all 
his romantic situations may not be justified, but he is always at 
the height of a situation ; within certain limits, he has construc¬ 
tive ability of a high order, and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived ; he makes a skilful 
use of natural phenomenon in sympathy with the prevailing tone 
of a scene ; he gives by his easy and unaffected manner the 
impression of grace, which comes from strength revealed without 
unnecessary display or expenditure of energy ; he never tears a 
passion to tatters nor docs he overstep the modesty of nature in 
producing a pathetic effect ; he does not neglect the incident in 
favour of dialogue or dainty stanzas ; all this and more may be 
freely acknowledged. But the real appeal of his dramas lies in the 
appeal of their poetry more than in their purely dramatic quality. 
His gentle pathos and humour, his romantic imagination and his 
fine poetic feeling are more marked characteristics of his dramas 
than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness of incident and minute 
portraiture of men and manners. They save him from the 
prosaic crudeness of the realist, as well as from an oppressive and 
unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant compliment 
of the author of th6 Prasanna-raghava that Kalidasa is the ‘grace 
of poetry* emphasises the point ; but poetry at the same time 
is not too seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, 
but not a sentimentalist who sacrifices the realities of life and 
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character ; he is romantic, but his romance is not divorced from 
common nature and common sense. He writes real dramas 
and not a series of elegant poetical passages ; the poetic fancy 
and love of style do not strangle the truth and vividness of his 
presentation. He is also not in any sense the exponent of the 
opera, or the lyrical drama, or the dramatic poem. He is rather 
the creator of the poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the difficult 
standard which he set could not be developed except in an 
extreme form by his less gifted successors. 

In making a general estimate of Kalidasa’s achievement 
as a poet, one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives ; but 
the superlatives in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s 
reputation has always been great ; and this is perhaps the only 
case where both Eastern and Western critics, applying not 
exactly analogous standards, are in general agreement. That 
he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is a commonplace of literary 
criticism, but if Sanskrit literature can claim to rank as one 
of the great literatures of the world, Kalidasa’s high place in the 
galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It is not necessary 
to prove it by quoting the eulogium of Goethe and Ananda- 
vardhana ; but the agreement shows that Kalidasa has the gift 
of a great poet, and like all great poetic gifts, it is of universal 
appeal. 

This high praise does not mean that Kalidasa’s poetic art 
and style have never been questioned or are beyond criticism. 
Leaving aside Western critics whose appreciation of an alien 
art and expression must necessarily be limited, we find the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, in spite of their great admiration, are not 
sparing in their criticism ; and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to 
blot out a thousand lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a 
fairly long hst of “faults” which mar the excellence of Kali¬ 
dasa’s otherwise perfect work. We are not concerned here with 
the details of the alleged defects, but they happily demonstrate 
that Kalid^a, like Shakespeare, is not faultily faultless. That 
his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by the hundreds of 
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passages approved by the rhetoricians themselves; but that they 
sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to their laws 
is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his dis¬ 
obedience is often no less successful in giving him freedom of 
idea and expression and saving him from much that is wooden 
and merely conventional. 

Even in the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets who are 
always remarkable for technical skill, Kalidasa has an astonishing 
display of the poetic art; but he never lends himself to an over¬ 
development of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. 
The legend which makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies 
a minimum of artistic consciousness and design is perhaps as 
misleading as the counter-error of too great insistence upon the 
consciousness and elaboration of his art. There is little doubt 
that he shared the learning of his time, but he wears his learn¬ 
ing lightly like a flower; while the deceptive clarity and simpli¬ 
city of his work conceal the amount of cultivation and polish 
which goes into its making. It is not spontaneous creation; 
but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the gift 
of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
appearance of spontaneity and inevitability. He belongs to a 
tradition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit, 
but he is one of the great and limpid writers who can be 
approached with the minimum of critical apparatus and com- 
mentatorial lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is made possible because Kalidasa’s 
works reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artis¬ 
tic sense with the poetic, and results in the practice of singular 
moderation. No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the 
command of that mysterious instrument, the measured word. 
Kalidasa has a rich and sustained elevation of diction, but it is 
never overwrought and very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. 
Conceits and play upon words are to be found in him, as in 
Shakespeare, but there are no irritating and interminable puns; 
no search after strained expressions, harsh inversions or involved 
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constructions; no love for jewels five words long; no torturing 
of words or making them too laboured for the ideas. Even 
Kalidasa’s love of similitude,^ for which he has been so highly 
praised, never makes him employ it as a mere verbal trick, but 
it is made a natural concomitant of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, 
his ideas, emotions and fancies never run riot or ride rough-shod 
over the limits of words, within which they are compressed 
with tasteful economy and pointedness of phrasing. The result 
is a fine adjustment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony 
of word and idea, to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit 
poets. This is seen not only in the extraordinary vividness and 
precision of his presentment of images and ideas, but also in 
the modulation of letter, syllable, word, line and stanza to 
produce a running accompaniment at once to the images and 
ideas. The felicity of expression, its clarity and ease, which have 
been recognised in Kalidasa as the best instance of the Prasada 
Guna, come from this careful choice of a rich store of words, 
both simple and compound, which are not only delicately attuned 
but also made alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry. 
If it is simplicity, it is simplicity made more elegant than 
ornatencss itself by sheer genius for proportion and vividity. 
There are hundreds of words, phrases and lines in Kalidasa, 
echoing passages and vertitable gems of expression, giving us 
an infinity of fresh and felt observations, which fasten themselves 
on the memory; such is the distinctness of his vision and the 
elaborate, but not laboured, accuracy of his touch. If the 
gift of phrasing is one of the tests of a great writer, 
Kalidasa possesses this happy gift ; but it is also combined 
with the still more rare gifts, seen in perfection in great poets, 
of putting multum in parvo and of opening up unending vistas of 
thought by the magic power of a single line or phrase. 


* A study of KalidSsa’s Upamii has been made by P. K. Code in Proe» the First 
Orient. Cmif., Poona 1922, pp. 205-26. On Kalidasa’s relation to Alaipkara literature in 
|i;eneral, see IfUlebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 107 f, 
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Kalidasa is indeed careful of form, but he is not careless of 
matter. Like later Sanskrit poets he does not make his narrative 
a mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang his learning and 
skill. Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is 
seldom unequal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, 
legendary, mythical, emotional and even fantastic, ancl his 
grasp over their realities, are seen in the way in which he handles 
his huge and diverse material in the Raghu-vamsa, creates a 
a human story out of a divine myth in his Kumara-sambhava 
and depicts the passionate love of hapless lovers in an environ¬ 
ment of poetical fancy in his Megha-duta and his dramas. He 
may not always be at the height of his power through the entire 
length of a work, but he is always at the height of a particular 
situation. His sources are not exactly known, but it is clear 
that his subjects serve him for the stuff out of which he creates’, 
and Kalidasa perhaps borrows nothing from his supposed 
originals that makes him Kalidasa. He is not so much the 
teller of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and 
restraint accomplish this making by not allowing either the form 
or the content to overwhelm or exceed each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful 
adjustment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and 
theme of the poems. The total number of different metres which 
Kalidasa employs is only about twenty. With the exception of 
Mandakranta of his short poem, they are cither Sloka,^ or a few 
moric metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitagra, but 
the general bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyrical 
measures of the Tristubh-Jagati family or metres akin to it. In 
the drama, of course, there is greater metrical variety suited to 
the different situations and emotions. In the bigger poems the 

^ It is remakablc ,that the Sloka is used not only for the condensation of the Rimayatia 
story in Raghu° xii, but also for the Stotra of deities both in Raghu9 x and KumSra^ ii, as 
well as for the narration of Raghu’s Digvijaya. For repetition of the same metre for similar 
theme, Viyogini in Aja-vilSpa and Rati-vil3pa; Upajati in describing marriage in Raghu^ 
vii and KumSra^ vii; Rathoddhati in depicting amorous pastimes in Ragfm'* xix and 
Kumara** viii, etc, 
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short lyrical measures are perhaps meant for facility of continued 
narration; the simplicity and swing of the stanzas make his 
narrative flow in a clear and attractive stream; but even in the 
leisurely descriptive and reflectively serious passages, they never 
cramp the thought, feeling or imagination of the poet. The 
stately and long-drawn-out music of the Mandakranta, on the 
other hand, very well suits the picturesque and melancholy 
recollections of love in his It is, however, clear that 

Kalidasa is equally at home in both short and long measures; 
and though a part of canto ix of the Raghu-vamh is meant 
deliberately to display the poet’s skill in varied metres, the 
variation is not unpleasing. But, normally, it is not a question 
of mere metrical skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of 
rhythmic forms and the fine subtlety of musical accompaniment 
to the power of vivid and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kalidasa’s imagination 
holds in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and 
human feeling. His nature-pictures grow out of the situations, 
and his situations merge into the nature-pictures. This is 
palpable not only in his Megha-duta, but practically throughout 
his other two poems and his dramas. The pathos of the destruc¬ 
tion of Kama is staged in the life and loveliness of spring ; 
Rama’s tender recollection of past joys and sorrows is intimately 
associated with the hills, rivers and trees of Dandaka ; the pretty 
amourette of Agnimitra, the madness of Pururavas, or the wood¬ 
land wooing of Dusyanta is set in the midst of the sights and 
sounds of nature. A countless number of Kalidasa’s beautiful 
similes and metaphors is drawn from his loving observation 
of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his experience 
and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 
it. Kalidasa’s warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility 
romanticise the natural as well as the mythological world, and 
they supply to his poetry the grace and picturesqueness of back¬ 
ground and scenic variety. 
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It will be seen that the sense of universality in Kalidasa’s 
work springs not merely from its humanity and range of 
interests, but also from the fact that it reveals h m as a great 
master of poetic thought who is at the same time a master of 
poetic style. Diction, imagery, verbal music, suggestion,—all 
the elements of poetry are present in intense degree and in many 
forms and combinations novel and charming; but they all exhibit 
a marvellous fusion of the artistic consciousness with poetic 
imagination and feeling. Kalidasa’s poetic power, which scorns 
anything^ below the highest, is indeed not narrow in its possibi¬ 
lities of application, but its amplitude and exuberance are always 
held in restraint by his sense of art, which, however, does not 
act as an incubus, but as a chastener. His work, therefore, is 
never hampered or hurried; there is no perpetual series of ups 
and downs in it, no great interval between his best and his 
worst; it maintains a level of excellence and stamp of distinction 
throughout. All ruggedness and angularity are delicately 
smoothed away; and the even roundness of his full-orbed poetry 
appeals by a haunting suggestion of serene beauty, resulting from 
a subtle merging of thought and feeling in sound and visual effect. 

But from this spring both the strength and weakness of 
Kalidasa’s poetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of 
recollected emotions, in both eastern and western theory, 
denotes the aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true 
poetry, Kalidasa’s work is certainly marked by it in an eminent 
degree. His tranquility, considered as an attitude towards life, 
is not easy-going indifference or placid acquiescence in the order 
of things; there is enough of earnestness and sense of sorrow 
to indicate that it must have been hard-won, although we are 
denied the sight of the strife and struggle which led to its attain¬ 
ment, or of the scars or wrinkles which might have been left 
behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the unruffled dignity and 
serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the same time, it en¬ 
couraged a tendency towards reserve more than towards abandon. 
Kalidasa’s poetry seldom surprises us by its fine excess; it is 
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always smooth, measured and even. The polished and the ornate 
is as much natural to Kalidasa as, for instance, the rugged and 
the grotesque to Bhavabhuti. While Kalidasa broiders the 
exquisite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhuti would have it rough and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
temperamental attitude in both cases. The integrity and sincerity 
of primal sensations and their fervid expression, which Bhava¬ 
bhuti often attains, are rare in Kalidasa’s highly refined and 
cultured utterances, it is not that Kalidasa is averse to what is 
intense and poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life 
and nature, but the emotions are chastened and subdued in the 
severity, strength and dignity of finished poetic presentation. There 
is nothing crude, rugose or tempestuous in Kalidasa, not a jarring 
note of violence or discord, but everything is dissolved in the 
harmony and beauty of reposeful realisation. The limitation of 
this attitude is as obvious as its poetic possibility. While it 
gives the perfect artistic aloofness conducive to real poetry, it 
deprives the poet of robust and keen perceptions, of the concrete 
and even gross realism of undomesticated passion, of the fresh¬ 
ness of the drossy, but unalloyed, ore direct from the mine. 
Kalidasa would never regard his emotions as their own excuse 
for being, but would present them in the embalmed glamour 
of poetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenced 
rhetoric. Kalidasa has perhaps as much optimism for civilisa¬ 
tion as Bhavabhuti has for savagery; but he does not often 
attain the depths and heights which Bhavabhuti does by his 
untamed roughness. It is for this reason that some of Kali¬ 
dasa’s pictures, both of life and nature, finely poetic as they are, 
are still too refined and remote. The Himalayas do not appear 
to Kalidasa in their natural grandeur and sublimity, nor the 
Dandaka forest in its wild beauty and ruggedness; all these 
pictures are to be properly finished and framed, but thereby they 
lose much of their trenchant setting and appeal. 

But all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Kalidasa’s 
poetry does not swim in langour, cloyed with its own sweetness; 
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the chastity and restraint of his imagination, the precision and 
energy of his phrasing, and the austerity of his artistic vigilance 
save him from mere sensuous ideality. Nor is it classical correct¬ 
ness in the narrow sense that might be learned in the schools 
of literature. The ornate in Kalidasa, therefore, means very 
rarely mere prettiness or aesthetic make-believe; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled 
in its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic 
thought or feeling. It thus involves the process through which 
the poet lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contem¬ 
plation of an aesthetic sentiment. Kalidasa can keep himself 
above his subject in the sense of command, as Bhavabhuti too 
often merges himself in it in the sense of surrender; and the 
difference is best seen in their respective treatment of pathos, 
in which Kalidasa’s poetic sense of restraint and balance certain¬ 
ly achieve a more profound effect. This is nowhere more clear 
than in the picture of Rama’s suffering on the occasion of Sita’s 
exile, drawn respectively by the two poets. Bhavabhuti’s tendency 
is to elaborate pathetic scenes almost to the verge of crudity, 
omitting no circumstances, no object animate or inanimate which 
he thinks can add to their effectiveness; and, like most Sanskrit 
poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has been said. 
But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, suggests more than he expresses. 
Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia makes a 
phrase; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation to work 
it up. The terrible blow given by the reported calumny regarding 
his beloved makes Rama’s heart, tossed in a terrible conflict 
between love and duty, break in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer; but he does not declaim, nor faint, nor 
shed a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes 
Kalidasa’s Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana 
returns and delivers the spirited but sad message of his banished 
wife that the king in him breaks down and yields to the man; 
but even here Kalidasa has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which 
sums up with infinite suggestion the entire pity of the situation. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN POETRY 

I’he difficulty of fixing an exact chronology, as well as the 
paucity and uncertainty of material, does not permit an orderly 
historical treatment of the poets and dramatists who, in all 
probability, flourished between Kalidasa, on the one hand, and 
Magha and Bhavabhuti, on the other. It must have been a 
period of great vitality and versatility; for there is not a single 
department of literature which is left untouched or left in a rudi¬ 
mentary condition. But a great deal of its literary productions is 
probably lost, and the few that remain do not adequately repre¬ 
sent its many-sided activity. We know nothing, for instance, 
of the extensive Prakrit literature, which presupposes Hala’s 
poetical compilation, and which sums up its folk-tale in the lost 
collection of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd, No early collection also of 
the popular tale in Sanskrit has survived; and of the possible 
descendants of the beast-fable, typified by the PaOcatantraj we 
know nothing. Concurrently with the tradition of Prakrit love- 
poetry in the stanza-form, illustrated by the Sattasai of Hala, 
must have started the same tradition in Sanskrit, which gives 
us the early Sataka of Amaru and which is followed up by those 
of Bhartrhari and others; but the exact relationship between the 
two traditions is unknown. The origin of the religious and 
gnomic stanzas, such as we find crystallised in the Stotra- 
Satakas of Mayura and Bana and the reflective l§atakas of Bhartr¬ 
hari, is equally obscure. Nor do we know much about the 
beginnings of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose romance; 
and we possess no earlier specimens of them than the fairly 
mature works of Dandin, Bana and Subandhu, who belong to 

O.P. 150—20 
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this period. The dramatic works of Bhasa and Kalidasa must 
have inspired many a dramatist^ but with the exception of 
Sudraka, Visakhadatta, Harsa and the writers of four early 
Monologue Plays (Bhanas), ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 
iSudraka, Isvaradatta and iSyamilaka, all other names have 
perished; while Bhatta Narayana probably, and Bhavabhuti 
certainly, come at the end of this period. The number of early 
poetical works in Sanskrit, the so-called Mahakavyas, is still 
fewer. If the poetical predecessors of Kalidasa have all dis¬ 
appeared, leaving his finished achievement in poetry to stand by 
itself, this is still more the case with his successors. Bharavi, 
BhaUi, Kumaradasa and Magha, with just a few minor poets, 
practically complete the list of the composers of the Mahakavya of 
this period. With the example of a consummate master of poetry 
to guide them, the general level of merit should have been fairly 
high and wide-spread; but, since much is apparently lost, the 
solitary altitudes become prominent and numerous in our 
survey. 


1. The Erotic iSatakas of Amaru and Bhartrhart 

Although love-poetry blooms in its fullness in the Sanskrit 
literature, more than in the Vedic and Epic, its earliest speci¬ 
mens are lost. It should not be supposed that the passionate 
element in human nature never found expression. The episode 
of the love of Nanda and Sundari painted by A^vaghosa, the 
erotic theme of the poem of Ghatakarpara, as well as the very 
existence of the Megha-duta, show that erotic poetry could not 
have been neglected. Love may not yet have come to its own in 
the Kunstpoesie, the polished and cultured Kavya; but the 
example of Hala’s Sattasai, whose stanzas are predominantly 
erotic, makes it possible that in folk-literature, the tradition of 
which is at least partially preserved in Prakrit, it finds an 
absorbing theme. The Prakrit poetry here is doubtle^ as con- 
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ventional as Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense; 
but it is clear that, while these early Prakrit stanzas, popular 
among the masses, have love for their principal subject, the early 
Sanskrit poems, so far as they have survived, do not often accept 
it as their exclusive theme. There is indeed no evidence to show 
that the Prakrit love-lyric is the prototype of the Sanskrit, but 
the presumption is strong that the erotic sentiment, which had 
diffused itself in the popular literature, survived in Prakrit poetry, 
and gradually invaded the courtly Sanskrit Kavya, which provid¬ 
ed a naturally fertile soil for it, and of which it ultimately became 
the almost universal theme. 

It is remarkable, however, that, with the exception of a few 
works like the Megha-duta, the Ghatakarpara monody and the 
Gita-govinda, which, again, are not unalloyed love-poems, the 
Sanskrit erotic poetry usually takes the form, not of a systematic 
well-knit poem, but of a single poetical stanza standing by itself, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single phase of the emotion 
or a single situation within the limits of a finely finished form. 
Such is the case mostly with the seven hundred Prakrit stanzas, 
which pass under the name of Hala Satavahana. If in Prakrit the 
highest distinction belongs to Hala’s Sattasai for being a collection 
which gives varied and charming expression to the emotion of 
love, the distinction belongs in Sanskrit without question^ to the 
Pataka of Amaru, about whose date and personality, however, as 
little is known as about those of Hala. It is a much smaller 
work, but it is no less distinctive and delightful. 

A Sataka, meaning a century of detached stanzas, is usually 
regarded as the work of a single poet, although it is probable 
that Hala’s seven centuries, in the main, form an antho¬ 
logy. The form, however, allows easy interpolation; and 
most of the early Satakas contain much more than a hundred 


* Although the commentator Ravicandra finds a philosophical meaning in Amaru's 
stanzas 1 And Vemabhupala, another commentator, would take the work to be merely a 
rhetorical text-book of the same type as Rudra Bhatta's iSr^gara^tilaka, meant to iUustrate the 
yvious classes of the Nayika and the diversity of their amoroiu conditions! 
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stanzas. It is not always possible, however, for several reasons,^ 
to separate the additions with certainty, and arrive at a definitive 
text. The Amaru-iataka,^ for instance, is known to exist in at 
least four recensions,® in which the text fluctuates between totals 
of 96 and 115 stanzas,^ the number of stanzas common to all 
the recensions, but given in varying sequence, being only 5J. 
The uncertainty of the text not only makes an estimate of the 
work difficult, but also diminishes the value of any chronological 
conclusion which may be drawn from the citation of a particular 
stanza in later works. Vamana’s quotation,® for instance, in 
the beginning of the 9th century, of three stanzas without 
naming the work or the author, establishes nothing, although 
these stanzas occur in the present text of Amaru’s Pataka, The 
earliest mention of Amaru as a poet of eminence is found in the 
middle of the 9th century in Anandavardhana’s work,® but it is of 
little assistance, as Amaru is perhaps a much earlier writer. 


' The attribution in the anthologies, which often quote from Amaru, is notoriously 
unreliable; and there is a great deal of divergence regarding the number and sequence of 
stanzas in the texts of the commentators and in the manuscripts of the work. 

“ Ed. R. Simon, in four recensions (Roman characters), Kiel 1893 (Cf. Z^MG, XLIX, 
1895, p. 577f); ed. Calcutta 1808 (seej. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Sanskriiae, Bonn 1847, p. 73, 
no. 162), with the comm, of Ravicandra (alias Jhanananda Kaladhara); ed. Durgaprasad, with 
comm, of Arjunavarmadeva, with addl. stanzas from commentators and anthologies, NSP, 3rd 
ed., Bombay 1916 (1st ed., 1889). 

* Viz., South Indian (comm. Vcmabhupala and RSmSnandanatha), Bengal (comm. 
Ravicandra), West Indian (comm. Arjunavarmadeva and Kokasarnbhava), and Miscellaneous 
(comm. RSmarudra, Rudramadeva, etc.). Simon bases his text chiefly on the South Indian 
recension, but it hardly supersedes the text of Arjunavarmadeva of Dhara (circa 1215 A.D.), 
who is tlie oldest known commentator. No certainty, of course, is possible without further 
critical examination of materials. 

* Aijunavarman’s printed text contains 102 stanzas; in the NSP. (Bombay) ed., the 
appendices add 61 verses from other commentators and anthologies. Aufrecht’s suggestion 
(ZDMG, XXVII, p. 7f), on the analogy of one-metre Satakas of Bapa and Mayura, that only 
stanzas in the SardOlaviksi^ita metre are original, would give us about 54 to 61 in recensions 
i-iii, and only 33 in recension iv. For the anthology stanzas, some of which are fine pieces, but 
ascribed sometimes to other authors, see Tlioraas, Kvs, p. 22f ; some of these are not traceable 
in the printed text; they are in varied metres. 

" Ed. Simon, nos. 16, 30, 89=»Vamana, Kityalasjikara, iii. 2. 4; iv. 3. 12; v. 2. 8, 

" Dhoanyaloka ad iii. 7, 
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The suggestion that he is later than Bhartrhari proceeds chiefly 
on the debatable ground of style and technique; but after the 
poetic art of Kalidasa, elaboration and finish of expression may 
be expected in any writer, and need not prove anything. Even 
if Amaru is later than Bhartrhari, the works of both exhibit 
certain characteristics which would preclude a date later than 
this period, and probably they could not have been very far apart 
from each other in time. 

Amaru is less wide in range than HMa, but he strikes 
perhaps a deeper and subtler note. Amaru’s poems lack a great 
deal of the homeliness and rough good sense of Hala’s erotic 
stanzas; but they do not present, as more or less Hala’s verses 
do, the picture of simple love set among simple scenes. Amaru 
describes, with great delicacy of feeling and gracefulness of 
imagery, the infinite moods and fancies of love, its changes and 
chances, its strange vagaries and wanton wiles, its unexpected 
thoughts and unknown impulses, creating varied and subtle 
situations. His language, with all the resources of Sanskrit, 
is carefully studied, but not extravagantly ornate; and his gifl: of 
lyric phrasing gives it the happy touch of ease and naturalness. 
Amaru does not confine himself to the narrow limits of Hala’s 
slow-moving moric stanza, but appears to allow himself greater 
metrical variety and more freedom of space. His employment of 
long sonorous metres, as well as short lyric measures,^ not only 
relieves the monotony of metrical effect, but adds richness, 
weight and music to his little camoes of thought and feeling. 

In spirit of inequalities, almost every stanza in this collection 
possesses a charm of its own;^ and the necessity of compressing 


The metres employed in their order of frequency are: Slirdulavikri^ita, HarinI, 
Sikharini, Mandakranta, Sragdhara, Vasantatilaka and Malini; while Drutavilambita, Vaktra 
and Vaipiasthavila occur sporadically in some recensions only. See Simon’s metrical analysis, 
p; 46. 

“ For some specimens, with translation, see S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Smskrit 
LiUrature, Calcutta 1929, p. 28f; C. R. Narasjmha Sarma, Studies m Sumkrit IdLf 
Mysore 1936, pp. 1-30. 
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synthetically one whole idea or image within the limits of a 
single stanza not only gives a precision and restrained elegance 
to the diction, but also presents, in each stanza, a complete 
picture in a finely finished form. In this art of miniature word- 
painting, of which we have already spoken, Amaru unquestion¬ 
ably excels. The love depicted in his stanzas is often youthful 
and impassioned, in which the sense and the spirit meet, with 
all the emotions of longing, hope, ecstasy, jealousy, anger, dis¬ 
appointment, despair, reconciliation and fruition. Amaru’s 
world is indeed different from ours, but his pictures are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common realities, not often 
seen in the laboured and sustained masterpieces of this period, as 
well as by an emotional yet picturesque directness, by a subtle har¬ 
mony of sound and sense, and by a freedom from mere rhetoric,— 
qualities which arc not entirely devoid of appeal to modern taste. 
But, on the surface, the light of jewelled fancy plays, and makes 
beautiful even the pains and pangs which are inseparable from 
the joys and hopes of love. It is not love tossed on the stormy 
sea of manhood and womanhood, nor is it that infinite passion 
and pain of finite hearts which lead to a richer and wider life. 
But, as we have already said, the Sanskrit poet delights in depict¬ 
ing the playful moods of love, its aspects of Lila, in which even 
sorrow becomes a luxury. When he touches a deeper chord, the 
tone of earnestness is unmistakable, but its poignancy is rendered 
pleasing by a truly poetic enjoyment of its tender and pathetic 
implications. Rightly does Anandavardhana praise the stanzas of 
Amaru as containing the veritable ambrosia of poetry; and in 
illustrating the theme of love as a sentiment in Sanskrit poetry, 
all writers on Poetics have freely used Amaru as one of the original 
and best sources. In Sanskrit sentimental poetry, Amaru should 
be regarded as the herald of a new development,of which the result 
is best seen in the remarkable fineness, richness of expression and 
delicacy of thought and feeling of the love-poems of later 
Satakas, of the numerous anthologies, and even of the poetical 
drama, 
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The same traits as we notice in the Pataka of Amaru are 
found more or less in later centuries of love-poems, among 
which the l^rhgara’iataka^ of Bhartrhari must be singled out, 
not only for its early date and literary excellence, but also for 
the interest which attaches to the legends surrounding the 
mysterious personality of the author. Tradition ascribes to him 
also two other l§atakas, on wise conduct (NUi) and resignation 
(Vairagya)i respectively, as well as an exposition of the philo¬ 
sophy of speech, entitled Vakyapadiya.^ Although the last 
named work shows little of the softer gift of poetry, it is not 
inherently impossible for the poet to turn into a philosophical 
grammarian. From the Buddhist pilgrim Yi-tsing we know 
that a grammarian Bhartrhari, apparently the author of the 
Vdkyapadiya^ died about 651 A.D.; and even if his reference 
does not make it clear whether Bhartrhari was also the poet of 
the three Satakas, his ignoring or ignorance of them need not 
be exaggerated. Bhartrhari, the grammarian, was probably a 
Buddhist,® but the fact that the l^atakas reveal a iSaiva of the 
Vedanta persuasion^ ooes not necessarily justify the supposition 
of two Bhartrharis; for, apart from the question of interpolation, 

'■ Ed. P. Bohlcn, with Latin trs., Berlin 1833; also cd., in Hacbcrlin’s Kavya* 
satngraha p. 143 f., reprinted in Jivananda’s Kavya-samgraha, It, p. 53 f., which also 
contains the Niti and Vairagya at pp. 125 f., 172 f. The Niti and Vairagya have been 
edited, from a number of Mss, and with extracts from commentaries, by K. T. Tclang, Bomb. 
Skt. Scr., 1874, 1885. Thr three Satakas arc also printed, under the title Subha^itatrisati, with 
comm, of Kamacandra Budhendra, NSP, [6th revised ed., Bombay 1922 (1st ed. 1902.)J A 
critical edition of the Patakas is still a necessity. Eng. trs., in verse, of Niti and Vairagya by 
C. H. Tawney in lA, V, 1876 (reprinted separately, Calcutta 1877); all the Satakas trs. B. H. 
Wortham, Triibner: London 1886; J. M. Kennedy, London 1913; C. W. Gurner, Calcutta 
1927. 

“ Sometimes the grammatical poem Bhafti-kdvjia is ascribed to him, but there is nothing 
more than the name Bhatti as a Prakritised form of Bhartr to support the attribution. The 
legends which make Bhartrhari a brother of the still more mysterious Vikramaditya is useless 
for any historical purpose. The story has been dramatised in later times in the Bhartfhari- 
nirveda of Harihara, ed. NSP, Bombay 1912. Cf. Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, p, 197 f.; A. V. 
W.Jackson in XXIII, 1902, p. 313 f. 

* See Pathak in JBRAS, XVIII, 1893, p. 341 f.; but this view has not found genera 
acceptance. 

* Telang. op. eit., p. ix f. 
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Harsa likewise invokes the Buddha in his Magdnanda, but pays 
homage to Siva in his Ratndvali. 

The texts of the l^atakas of Bhartrhari, as they stand, are 
much more uncertain and devoid of definite structure than that 
of Amaru’s Sataka; and stanzas from them occur in the works 
of other well-known writers,^ or ascribed to other authors in the 
anthologies. The fact, however, should not be made the ground 
of the presumption that Bhartrhari, like Vyasa and Ganakya, 
is only a name under which miscellaneous compilations were 
passed,2 or that Bhartrhari himself incorporated stanzas from 
other writers to make up his own poem.® The argument lacks 
neither ingenuity nor plausibility, but very few Satakas, early 
or late, have escaped the misfortune of tampering and interpola¬ 
tion; and a critical examination of the textual question is 
necessary before the problem can be satisfactorily solved. 
There is still nothing to prevent us from accepting the tradition 
of Bhartrhari’s original authorship, which is almost uniform and 
unbroken, and which does not relegate him to the position of a 
mere compiler. 

Nor is there any cogency in the suggestion that the 
3rhgdra~iataka alone is genuine, made on the alleged ground that 
it shows individuality and unity of structure as the product of 
a single creative mind. As the text itself is admittedly uncertain, 
regarding both originality and order of stanzas, such surmises, 
based on content and style, are always risky; but there is hardly 
anything to justify the position that the Srhgdra-ialaka can be 
sharply distinguished in this or other respects from the Niti- and 
Vairdgya-satakas. If there is any substance in the legend 
recorded by Yi-tsing that Bhartrhari vacillated no less than seven 
times between the comparative charms of the monastery and the 
world, it signifies that the poet who wrote a century of passionate 


'■ £.g. in AbhijHam-iakmUda, xHudrd-rakfasa and Tmlr^hyayikS', see Peterson, Sbhsy 
pp. 74-75. 

‘ Aufrecht, Leipzig Catalogue, no. 417. 

Bohlen, op. cit., Prefatio, p. viii. 
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stanzas could very well write the other two centuries on worldly 
wisdom and renunciation. 

The susceptibility to contrary attractions is evident in all 
the three l§atakas. The Niti-sataka should not be taken as a 
mere collection of moral maxims or an epitome of good sense 
and prudence; it shows at once a lurking attachment to the 
world and an open revulsion from its sordidness. The poet says, 
with considerable bitterness, at the outset : “Those who are 
capable of understanding me are full of envy; men in power are 
by arrogance disqualified; all others labour under stupidity; all 
my good sayings have, therefore, grown old within myself.” 
In the same strain, the poet refers to the haughtiness of kings, 
to the power of wealth, to the humiliation of servitude, to the 
clash of passion and prejudice with culture and education, to the 
wicked and the ignorant reviling the good and the wise, and to the 
distressing things of life, which he calls darts rankling in his 
heart. Nor is the Vairagya-sataka the work of an ascetic or 
inelastic mind. It gives expression to the passionate pain of an 
idealist, whose inborn belief in the goodness of the world 
is shattered by the sense of its hollowness and wickedness. 
It refers to the never-ending worries of earning and spending, 
of service and perpetual insults to one’s self-respect, and of the 
wreck of human hopes in the striving for an ideal; it condemns 
the smug complacency of humanity in the midst of disease, 
decay and death, and falls back upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
detachment. 

The vehemence with which Bhartrharl denounces the 
joys of life and attractions of love in these two poems is 
on a level with his attitude disclosed in his stanzas on 
love; for the ^rhgara-sataka is not so much a poem on love 
as on the essential emptiness of love, an outburst not so much 
.on its ecstasies and sunny memories by a self-forgetful lover, as 
on its darkening sorrows and wrongs by a man in bitter earnest. 
It indicates a frame of mind wavering between abandon and 
restraint; “either the fair lady or the cave of the mountains,” 

O.P. 150—21 
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“ either youth or the forest,” “ cither an abode on the sacred 
banks of the Ganges or in the delightful embrace of a young 
woman ”—sentiments like these are scattered throughout. The 
delights of life and love are as much captivating as they are 
reprehensible; the bitterness of the denunciation only indicates 
the measure of the terrible fascination which love and life exfert 
on the poet; it arises not so much from any innate repugnance 
as from the distressing necessity of convincing himself and tearing 
away from them. Bhartrhari’s philosophy of love is simple: 
woman is both joy and sorrow, trouble and appeasement; there 
is continual attraction and continual repulsion; from loving too 
much the poet ceases to love at all and takes to asceticism. A 
man of artistic temperament and strong passions, the poet frank¬ 
ly delights in all that is delightful, but it gives him no peace 
nor any sure foothold anywhere. The tone is not sombre, but 
pungent, and even vitriolic. Bhartrhari inevitably reminds one 
of Asvaghosa, by the side of whose indignant outburst against 
woman, can be placed his biting interrogation: “Who has 
created woman as a contrivance for the bondage of all living 
creatures : woman, who is the whirlpool of all doubt, the uni¬ 
verse of indiscipline, the abode of all daring, the receptacle of all 
evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the box of trickery 
and illusion, a poison coated with ambrosia, the hindrance to 
heaven and a way to the depth of hell ?” If the poet sometimes 
attains a calmer frame of mind in his two other l^atakas on 
Niti and Vairagya, his intense conviction is hard-won, and can 
be best understood in the light of the powerful longings and 
their attendant sufferings which he describes in his iSataka on 
love. It is no wonder that his assumption of the yellow garb 
so often conflicted with his craving for worldly delights. 

Bhartrhari,. therefore, differs from Amaru both in attitude 
and expression. He is too earnest to believe in the exaltation of 
woman as such, even though he cannot withstand the fascina¬ 
tion; he is too serious to depict in swift succession the hundreds 
of tender memories and pleasing pains of love, its flying thoughts 
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and dancing feelings, its delicate lights and shades, in the same 
way as they reflect themselves in Amaru’s little poems in their 
playful warmth and colour. Bhartrhari’s miniature love-stanzas 
have not the same picturesqueness of touch, the same delicacy 
and elegance of expression, but they gain in intensity, depth 
and range,* because they speak of things which lie at the core 
of his being; they have enough piquancy and sharpness to require 
any graceful trimming. If Amaru describes the emotion of love 
and the relation of lovers for their own sake and without any 
implication for connecting them with larger aspects of life, 
Bhartrhari is too much occupied with life itself to forget its 
worries, and consider love and women^ apart from it in any 
fanciful or ideal aspect. Amaru has perhaps more real poetry, 
but Bhartrhari has more genuine feeling.® 

There is a large number of erotic and reflective stanzas 
scattered throughout the Sanskrit anthologies, but the absence 
or uncertainty of chronological data makes it difficult to separate 
the early from the late compositions. If, however, the anthology 
poet Dharmakirti, who is sometimes cited also with the epithet 
Bhadanta, be the Buddhist logician and philosopher, he should 


‘ The melres employed hy Bhartrhari in the present texts of his three poems are 
diversified, but his inclination to long sonorous measures is shown by his use of Sragdhara 
twenty-two times. See L. II. Gray, The Metres of Bhartrhari in JAOS, XX, 1899, 
pp. 157-59. 

* It is noteworthy that Amaru always speaks of man’s fickleness, and ne\w echoes the 
almost universal bitterness regarding woman’s inconstancy, which characterises much of 
the poetical, as well as religious and didactic, literature. Bhartrhari, in one passage, re¬ 
commends boldness and even aggressiveness in dealing with women, which the commentator 
facetiously explains by saying that otherwise woman will dominate man!—^For a general 
appreciation of Bhartrhari, .see C. R. Narasimha Sarma, op. cit,, pp. 23-56; H. Oldenberg, 
Lit. d. alien indien, p. 221 f.; S. K. De, op. cit., p. 34 f. 

* The attitude of mind, which leaves no alternative between the world and the monas¬ 
tery, between love and renunciation, is not only an individual trait, but seems to have marked 
the outlook of a class of Sanskrit poets, who wrote stanzas, applicable by double entente 
at once to the themes of enjoyment and resignation. In general also, the Sanskrit poets 
have enough simplicity and in.tegrity of feeling to make them grateful for the joys of life, but 
penitent when they have exceeded in enjoying them. In such an atmosphere, it is clear, the 
idea of the chivalrous Platonic love or the so-called intellectual love could not develop 
at all, 
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belong to a period between the 6th and 7th century A.D. The 
total number of stanzas independently assigned to him in the 
different anthologies^ is about sixteen.^ There is nothing of the 
scholar or the pedant in these elegant little poems, which are 
generally of an erotic character, and some of them are worthy 
of being placed by the side of those of Amaru and Bhartrhari. 
If Dharmakirti, in the intervals of heavier work, wrote such a 
collection, its loss is much to be regretted. 


2. The Stotra-ISatakas of Ban a, Mayitra and others 

The vogue into which the l^ataka style of poetry came 
in this period is also illustrated by the Stotras of Mayura 
and Bana, but their spirit, theme and method are different. 
The production of hymns in praise of deities obtained from 
the Vedic times, but the ancients possessed the secret of making 
their religion poetry and their poetry religion. Their descen¬ 
dants lost the art, but evolved a new type of Stotras or poem of 
praise and prayer. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical poems in which 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology receive adoration; while 
the Jainas and Buddhists do not stay behind in addressing a 
large number of similar religious poems to the deities and 
teachers of their own pantheon and hagiology. Some of these 
compositions are meant solely for the purpose of sects and 
cults; some are mere theological collections of sacred epithets or 


' For a complete list, see Thomas, Ahs, pp. 47-50, which gives also a list of Dharma- 
kirti’s poetical works translated into Tibetan, including two Stotras. Also see Peterson, 
SiAi>, pp. 46-48, and in JBJS/IS, XVI, pp. 172-73; Aufrecht in /nrf. .9/Krf., X\^I, pp. 
204-7, XXVII, p. 41. 

» Of these, Anandavardhana quotes one (iii, p. 216; lavafp>a~draviiia°) with the remark; 
tatkd ce^arp. Dharmakirle^ iloka iti prasiddhi^, sarpbhdiyate ca tasjfaiva; and he adds 
another stanza (p. 217 ) by Dharmakirti, which is not found in the anthologies. The first of 
these stanzas is also quoted and ascribed to Dharmakirti by K^roendra in his Amtjfa- 
piedre. 
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strings of a hundred or thousand sacred names; most of them 
have a stereotyped form and little individuality; but the higher 
poetry and philosophy also invaded the field. A^vaghosa’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in Buddha-carita xxvii is unfortunately lost 
in Sanskrit, while the Stotras of his school, as well as the spuri¬ 
ous Gandf-stotra of a somewhat later time, are hardly of much 
poetical worth. We have, however, two remarkable Stotras to 
Visnu and Brahman, both in the §loka metre, uttered by the 
gods in Kalidasa’s Raghu (x. 16-32) and Kumdrc^ (iii. 4-15) 
respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to his beloved deity Siva. In this connexion, a 
reference may be made to a similar insertion of Stotras in the 
Mahakavyas of the period, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by 
Arjuna in the closing canto of Bharavi’s poem, that of Krsna by 
Bhisma in l^impala-vadha xiv, and that of Candi by the gods in 
Ratnakara’s Hara-vijqya xlvii (167 stanzas). But praise and 
panegyric ver>^ early become the individual theme of separate 
poems; and an endless number of Stotras has survived.^ They 
are mostly late, and of little literary worth; for many have 
attempted but very few have succeeded in the exceedingly 
difficult task of sacred verse. Their theme and treatment do not 
always concern Vairagya, but their devotional feeling is undoubt¬ 
ed, and they are seldom merely doctrinal or abstract. Their 
objective, however, is not poetry, and they seldom attain its proper 
accent. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Sanskrit pocticians 
and anthologists do not give much prominence to the Stotra works, 
nor consider them worthy of a separate treatment. 

The early efforts of Mayura and Banabhatta are not very 
impressive for their purely poetic merit, but they illustrate the 
early application of the elegant, but distinctly laboured, manner 
of the Kavya and its rhetorical contrivances to this kind of litera- 


' For religious hymnology, in general, a subject which has not yet been adequately 
studied, see S. P. Bhattacharyya, The Stotra-Literature of Old India in IH(l, I, 1925, pp. 
340*60, for an eloquent appreciation. 
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ture. Mayura is associated,^ chiefly by late Jaina legends, asser¬ 
tions of late commentators and recorded traditions of anthologists, 
with Banabhatta as a literary rival in the court of Harsa and as 
related by marriage either as brother-in-law or father-in-law.^ The 
legends also speak of Mayura’s affliction with leprosy by the 
angry curse of Bana’s wife, Mayura’s alleged sister or daughter, 
whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have described in 
an indiscreet poem. This work is supposed to be identical with 
the highly erotic, but rather conventional, poem of eight 
fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name Mayurastaka^^ and 
which describes a fair lady returning from a secret visit to her 
lover. Three of its stanzas are in Sragdhara (the metre of Surya- 
mtaka) and the rest in Sardulavikridita; it refers, with more wit 
than taste, to the ‘‘tiger-sport” of the lady with the “demon of 
a lover,” and to the beauty of her limbs which makes even an 
old man amorously inclined.^ If the poem is genuine, it is 
possible that such descriptions in the poem itself started the 
legend ; but the legend also adds that a miraculous recovery from 
the unhappy disease was effected, through the grace of the sun- 
god, by Mayura’s composing his well-known poem, the Surya- 


1 All that is known of Mayura and his genuine and ascribed works will be found in 
G. P. Qiiackenlxjs, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, New York 1917 (Columbia Univ. Indo- 
Iranian series); it gives the works in Roman transliteration, with Eng. trs. and notes, and 
also contains the Candi-htaka of Bana with trs. and notes. 

* In the enumeration of the friends of his youth, who are said to have been of the same 
age {payasa samanafy), Baiia refers in his Harfa-carila (ed. A. A. Fiihrer, Bombay 1909, 
p. 67; ed. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, p. 47, 4th ed., 1914, p. 42) to a certain Jahgulika or 
snake-doctor, appropriately named Mayuraka, who may or may not be our poet; but the 
earliest mention of the poet Mayura, along with Ba^a, in the court of Harsa occurs in the 
Namsahas8Aka~carita (ii. 18) of Padmagupta (about 1005 A. D.). The later eulogistic stanza of 
Rkjaiekhara in Sml. (iv. 68), however, punningly alludes to the art of the snake-doctor. The 
earliest anonymous quotation of two stanzas (Nos. 9, 23) from the Surya-iataka of Mayura 
occurs in Anandavardhana’s Dhmnyaloka (2nd half of the 9th century), ii, p. 92 and 99-100. 
There is another much inferior tradition which connects him, along with many other Sanskrit 
poets, with king Bhoja of Dh^a. 

“ Qiiackenbos, op. cit., pp. 72-79, text and trs. ; also in JAOS, XXXI, 1911, pp. 343-54. 

* kenaifS rati-rakfosena ramita iard&la-vikriditS, st. 3; and dpslva rupam tdarp priyahga- 
gahanatp vfddko'pi kam^ate, st. 5, 
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mtaka,^ in praise of the deity. But it must be said that the 
l^ataka gives the impression of being actuated not so much by 
piety as by the spirit of literary display. The theme of the 
work, which retains in its present form exactly one hundred 
stanzas,^ consists of an extravagant description and praise of the 
sun-god and his appurtenances, namely, his rays, the horses that 
draw his chariot, his charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the 
solar disc. The sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s 
power of healing diseases, which apparently set the legend 
rolling ; but the belief that the sun can inflict and cure 
leprosy is old, being preserved in the Iranian story of Sam, 
the prototype of the Puranic legend of Samba ; it may not 
have anything to do with the presumption that the cult of the 
sun was popular in the days of Harsa, even if Harsa’s father is 
described in the Harsa-carita as a devotee of the sun. With all 
its devotional attitude, the poem is written in the elaborate 
Sragdhara metre ; and its diction, with its obvious partiality 
for compound words, diflicult construction, constant alliteration, 
jingling of syllables and other rhetorical devices,^ is equally 


’ Ed. G. P. Qjiackcnbos, as above. .A.lso cd. in Hacberlin, o/». c//., p, 197 f., reproduced 
in Jivananda, op. ciL, II, p. 222 f.;ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm, of 
Tiibhuvanapala, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1927; ed. with comm, of Yajnesvara, in Pothi form, 
Baroda Sainvat 1928 (—1872 A.D.). The Ceylonese paraphrase (Sanna) by Vilgammula 
Mahathera, with text, ed. Don A. de Silva Devarakkhita Batuvantudave, Colombo 1883 
(sceJRAS, XXVI, 1894, p. 555 and XXVIII, 1896, pp. 215-16). 

’ With an apparently spurious stanza at the end, not noticed by the commentator, in 
NSP ed., giving the name of the author and the Phala-sruti. The order of the stanzas, 
however, is not the same in all editions and manuscripts; but tliis is of little consequence in 
a loosely constructed poem of this kind. 

* It is remarkable that puns are not frequent; and the poem has some clever, 
but very elaborate, similes and metaphors, c.g., that of the thirsty traveller (st. 14), of 
antidote against poison (st. 31), of the day-tree (st. 34), of the dramatic technique 
(st. 50); there is a play on the numerals from one to ten (st. 13; cf. Buddha-carila ii. 
41) ; harsh-sounding series of syllables often occur (st. 6, 98 etc.) ; while st. 71 is cited 
by 'Mammata as an instance of a composition, where facts arc distorted in order to effect an 
alliteration. The Ak^ra-dambara, which B3na Hnds in the diction of the Gaudas, is abundant 
here, as well as in his own Caiidi-hbdca; and it is no wonder that one of the commentators 
Madhusudana (about 1654 A.D.), gives to both Mayura and Bat^a the designation of eastern 
poets (Paurastya). 
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elaborate. The quality of graceful and dignified expression and 
the flowing gorgeousness of the metre may be admitted ; in fact, 
the majesty which this compactly loaded metre can put on has 
seldom been better shown; but the highly stilted and recondite 
tendencies of the work have little touch of spontaneous inspira¬ 
tion about them. Whatever power there is of visual presenta¬ 
tion, it is often neutralised by the deliberate selection and 
practice of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally 
favoured by the rhetoricians, grammarians and lexicographers, 
and frequently commented upon,* but to class it with the poems 
of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti shows the lack of ability to distin¬ 
guish between real poetry and its make-believe.^ 

The Candi-sataka^ of Bana is of no higher poetical merit; 
it is cited even less by rhetoricians* and anthologists, and com¬ 
mentaries on it are much fewer,® Written and composed in 
the same sonorous Sragdhara metre® (102 stanzas) and in the 
same elaborate rhetorical diction, the poem shows noteworthy 
similarity to Mayura’s I§ataka, and lends plausibility to the 
tradition that it was composed in admiring rivalry. The myth 
of Candi’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is old, being mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata (ix. 44-46) and amplified in the Puranas ; 
but Bana makes use of it, not for embellishing the story, but 
for a high-flown panegyric of Candi, including a glorification 


’ The number of commcnlaricis listed by Aufrccht is 25 ; see Quackenbos, op 
cit.y p. 103. 

” About 20 stanzas in various metres, not traceable in this work, arc assigned to 
Mayura in the anthologies; some of them arc clever and less artificial, but arc not of much 
poetical value. For these, see Quackenbos, pp. 229-42. Some of these verses are ascribed 
to other poets as well; see Thomas, Kos, p. 67f. 

* Ed. in Kavyamila, Gucchaka iv, with a Sanskrit comm. : ed. G. P. Quackenbos, as 
above, pp. 243-357. There is nothing improbable in Bana’s authorship of Uic work. Arjuna- 
varmadeva in the 12th century (on Amaru, st. 1) expressly ascribes this work to Bana and 
quotes a stanza from it. There is a picturesque description of a temple of Capdika in Bapa's 
Kddambari. 

* The earliest quotation is by Bhoja, who cites st. 40 and 66. 

* Only two or three commentaries are, so far, known. 

" With the exception of six stanzas in I^Srdulavikri^ita (nos. 25, 32, 49, 55, 56, 72), which 
may or may not be original, for the variation has no special motive. 
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of the power of Candi’s left foot which killed the demon by its 
marvellous kick! Sana does not adopt Mayura’s method of syste¬ 
matic description of the various objects connected with Candi, 
but seeks diversion by introducing, in as many as forty-eight 
stanzas, speeches in the first person (without dialogue) by Can^I, 
Mahisa, Gandi’s handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Karttikeya, 
the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails of 
Ca^di 1 Bana has none of Mayura’s elaborate similes, but puns 
are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the extent of 
involving interpretation of entire individual stanzas in two ways. 
There is an equally marked tendency towards involved and 
recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices and love of 
conceits arc perhaps more numerous and prominent. The work 
has all the reprehensible features of the verbal bombast with 
which Bana himself characterises the style of the Gaudas. Even 
the long-drawn-out and never sluggish melody of its voluminous 
metre does not fully redeem its artificialities of idea and expres¬ 
sion, while the magnificent picturesqueness, which characterises 
Bana’s prose works, is not much in evidence here. To a greater 
extent than Mayura’s l^ataka, it is a poetical curiosity rather 
than a real poem ; but it is an interesting indication of the 
decline of poetic taste and growing artificiality of poetic form, 
which now begin to mark the growth of the Kavya. 

One of Rajasekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the Sukti- 
muktdvali (iv. 70) connects Bana and Mayura with Matanga (v. I, 
Candala)^ Divakara as their literary rival in the court of king 
Harsa. Nothing remains of his work except four stanzas quoted 
in the Subhdsitdvali, of which one (no. 2546), describing the sea- 
girdled earth successively as the grandmother, mother, spouse and 
daughter-in-law, apparently of king Harsa, has been censured for 
inelegance by Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested® that the 

» The GOS edition (Baroda 1938, p. 45) reads CandSla* without any variant, but with 
the note that the reading Matanga is found in Apparently the latter reading is 
sporadic. 

* F. Hall, introd. to Vasava<kiUd, Calcutta 1859, p. 21, and Maxmdller, India, p. 330. 
note 5. 
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poet should be identified with Manaturiga, the well known Jaina 
Acarya and author of two Stotras (namely^ the Bkahtdmar(^ in 
Sanskrit and Bhayahara^ in Prakrit), on the ground that some 
Jaina tales of miracles® connect him with Bana and Mayura. 
But the evidence is undoubtedly weak,^ and the presumption that 
the three Stotras of Bana, Mayura and this poet wefe meant 
respectively to celebrate sun-worship, Saktism and Jainism 
is more schematic than convincing. The date of Manatunga 
is uncertain; the Jaina monastic records place him as early 
as the 3rd century A.D., but other traditions bring him down 
to periods between the 5th and the 9th century A.D. There 
is little basis of comparison between Manatunga’s Stotra and 
the iSatakas of Bana and Mayura. It consists of 44 or 48 
stanzas, in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaka metre, in praise 
of the Jina Rsabha as the incomparable and almost deified 
saint; but it is not set forth in the Asir form of Bana and 
Mayura’s Satakas, being directly addressed to the saint. It 
is in the ornate manner, but it is much less elaborate, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning, are not prominent. Its 
devotional feeling is unmistakable, but there is little that is 
distinctive in its form and content.® 

To the king-poet Harsavardhana himself are ascribed, 
besides the three well known plays, some Buddhist Stotras of 
doubtful poetical value, if not of doubtful authorship. Of these. 


* Ed. KSvyamala, Gucchaka vii, pp. 1-10; also ed. and trs. H. Jacobi in Ind. Stud., XIV, 
p. 359f. The dtle is suggested by the opening words of the poem. 

^ Addressed to Jina Parsvanatha, but the work is not yet printed. In 1309 A.D. Jinaprabha 
Suri wrote a commentaiy on it (Peterson, Report 1882-83, p. 52). 

* The legend of the Jina’s delivering Manatunga from his self-imposed fetters, on the 
parallel of Gandl’s healing the self-amputated limbs of Bai?a, is probably suggested by the 
general reference in the poem itself to the Jina’s power, apparently in a metaphorical sense, 
of releasing the devotee from fetters. 

^ See Quackenbos, op. cit., p. lOf. 

” The later Jaina Stotras, in spite of their devotional importance, are not of much literary 
value; see Winternitz, HIL, IT, p. 551f. Even the KalyS^fa-mandira Stotra (ed. Kivyamala 
and Ind. Stud., loe. cit.) of Siddhasena Divikara is a deliberate and much more laboured imita¬ 
tion of the Bhaktmnara in the same metre and same number (44) of stanzas. 
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the Suprabha or Suprabhdta Stotra/ recovered in Sanskrit, is 
a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas addressed to the Buddha, 
in the Malini-metre. About a dozen occasional stanzas, chiefly of 
an erotic character, but of a finer quality than the Stotra, 
are assigned to Harsa in the anthologies, in addition to a large 
number which can be traced mainly in the Ratndvalt and the 
Ndgananda.^ 


3. The Mahakavya from Bharavi to Magha 

One of the most remarkable offshoots of the litarature of 
this period is represented by a group of Kalidasa’s direct and 
impressive poetical descendants, who made it their business to 
keep up the tradition of the sustained and elevated poetical com¬ 
position, known in Sanskrit as the Mahakavya, but who develop¬ 
ed and established it in such a way as to stereotype it for all 
time to come. The impetus, no doubt, came from Kalidasa’s two 
so-called Mahakavyas, but the form and content of the species 
were worked out in a different spirit. It would be unhistorical 
in this connexion to consider the definitions of the Mahakavya 
given by the rhetoricians,® for none of them is earlier than 
Kalidasa, and the question whether Kalidasa conformed to them 


’ Ascribed wrongly to king Har^deva of Kashmir in Bslan-hgyur and in Minayeff’s 
manuscripts. It is given in extenso by Thomas in JRAS, 1903, pp. 703-22 and reproduced 
in App. B. to P. V. Kane’s ed. of Harfa-carita, Bombay 1918. Sec Sbhv, Introd. under 
Suprabhata, 

* The anthological and inscriptional verses ascribed to Har$a are collected together in 
introd. to PriyadarHkd, ed. Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, New York 1923, p. xlivf, 
and Thomas, Kvs. See M. L. Ettinghausen, Harsavardkma, Louvain 1906, pp. 161-79. 

" J. Nobel, The Foundations of Indian Poetty, Calcutta 1925, p. 140f. The MahakSvya or 
‘Great Poem’ is a poetical narrative of heroic characters and exploits, but it is not a work 
of the type of the Great Epics, the Mahabhdrata or the RamSyam, which correspond to our 
sense of a heroic poem, but which are classified and distinguished as ItihSsas. The eminence 
denoted by the prefix ‘great’ does not refer to the more primitive epic or heroic spirit nor to 
directness and simplicity, but rather to the bulk, sustained workmanship and general 
literary competence of these more sophisticated and deliberate productions. If an analogy is 
permissible, the MahSkSvyas stand in the same relation to the Great Epics as die work of 
Milton does to that of Homer, 
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does not arise. Nor should the group of ea.rly poets, with 
whom we are occupied here, be supposed to have followed them. 
On the contrary, the norm, which even the two earliest rhetori¬ 
cians, Bhamaha (i. 19-23) and Dandin (i 14-19), lay down 
appears to have been deduced from the works of these poets 
themselves, especially from those of Bharavi, the main features 
of which are generalised into rules of universal application. 
As such, the definitions are, no doubt, empirical, but they deal 
with accidents rather than with essentials, and do not throw 
much light upon the historical or poetic character of these 
compositions. 

Perhaps for this reason, Vamana (i. 3. 22) brushes aside 
the definitions as of no special interest; but it is important to 
note that the rather extensive analysis of Rudrata (xvi. 7-19), 
more than that of earlier rhetoricians, emphasises at least one 
interesting characteristic of the Mahakavya, as we know them, 
when it prescribes the rules for the development of the theme. 
Like his predecessors, he speaks indeed of such formal require¬ 
ments as the commencement of the poem with a prayer, blessing 
or indication of content, the pursuit of the fourfold ends of 
life (conduct, worldly success, love and emancipation), the 
noble descent of the hero, the occurrence of sentiments and 
ornaments, the division into cantos, the change of metre at 
the end of each canto, and so forth; but he also gives a list of 
diverse topics which may be introduced into the main narrative. 
These include not only subjects like political consultation, 
sending of messengers and spies, encampment, campaign and 
triumph of the hero, but also descriptions of towns, citizens, 
oceans, mountains, rivers, seasons, sunset, moonrise, dawn, 
sport in park or in water, drinking bouts and amorous dalliance. 
All this is, of course, prescribed as it is found conspicuously 
in Bharavi and Magha ; but Rudrata adds that in due time 
the poet may resume the thread of the main narrative, implying 
thereby that these descriptions, no matter what their relevancy 
is, should be inserted as a matter of conventional amplification 
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and embellishment, and may even hold up and interrupt the story 
itself for a considerable length. This seldom happens in 
Kalidasa, in whom the narrative never loses its interest in 
subsidiary matters; but in Bharavi and Magha these banal 
topics, loosely connected with the main theme, spread over at least 
five (iv, V, viii-x) and six (vi-xi) entire cantos respectively, until 
the particular poet has leisure to return to his narrative. While 
Bhatti is sparing in these digressions, which are found mostly 
scattered in cantos ii, x and xi, Kumaradasa devotes consider¬ 
able space to them (cantos i, iii, viii, ix and xii). Although 
there is, in these passages, evidence of fluent, and often fine, 
descriptive power, the inventiveness is neither free nor fertile, 
but moves in the conventional groove of prescribed subjects and 
ideas, and the over-loading of the parts necessarily leads to the 
weakening of the central argument. 

The motive for such adventitious matter is fairly obvious. 
It is meant to afford the poet unchartered freedom to indulge in 
his luxuriant descriptive talent and show off his skill and learn¬ 
ing. While it tends to make the content of the poem rich and 
diversified, one inevitable result of this practice is that the story 
is thereby pushed into the background, and the poetical em¬ 
bellishments, instead of being incidental and accessory, become 
the main point of the Mahakavya The narrative ceases to be 
interesting compared to the descriptive, argumentative or erotic 
divagations of unconscionable length; there is abundance, but no 
sense of proportion. The theme, therefore, is often too slender 
and insignificant; whatever may be there of it is swamped 
by a huge mass of digressive matter, on which the poet chiefly 
concentrates; and the whole poem becomes, not an organic 
whole, but a mosaic of poetic fragments, tastelessly cemented 
together. 

It must be admitted that there is no lack of interesting 
matter in these Mahakavyas, but the matter is deliberately made 
less interesting than the manner. The elegant, pseudo-heroic 
or succulent passages arc generally out of place, but they are an 
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admirable outlet for the fantastic fancy and love of rhetoric and 
declamation which characterise these poets. At the time we 
have reached, the stream of original thought and feeling, after 
attaining its high-water mark in Kalidasa, was decidedly slacken¬ 
ing. The successors of Kalidasa pretend to hand down the 
tradition of their predecessor’s great achievement, but what tliey 
lack in poetic inspiration, they make up by rhetoric in its full 
and varied sense. The whole literature is indeed so saturated 
with rhetoric that everything, more or less, takes a rhetorical 
turn. It seeks to produce, most often successfully, fine effects, 
not by power of matter, but by power of form, not by the glow 
of inspiration, but by the exuberance of craftsmanship; and one 
may truly say that it is the age of cultivated form. If Kalidasa 
left Sanskrit poetry a finished body, the subsequent ages did no 
more than weave its successive robes of adornment. 

There is, therefore, an abundance of technical skill—and 
technical skill of no despicable kind—^in the Mahakavayas of this 
period, but there is a corresponding deficiency of those subtle and 
indefinable poetic powers, which make a composition vital in its 
appeal. The rhetoric, no doubt, serves its own purpose in these 
poems, and no one can deny its vigour and variety; but it never 
goes very far, and often overreaches itself by its cleverness and 
excess. It breeds in the poets an inordinate love for itself, which 
seduces them to a prolixity, disproportionate to their theme, and 
to an extravagance of diction and imagery, unsuitable to their 
thought and emotion. This want of balance between matter 
and manner, which is rare in Kalidasa and which a true poetic 
instinct always avoids, is fery often prominent in these lesser 
poets; and their popularity makes the tradition long and deeply 
rooted in Sanskrit poetical literature. It degenerates into a 
deliberate selection of certain methods and means wholly to 
achieve style, and loses all touch of spontaneity and naturalness. 
To secure strength, needless weight is superadded, and elasticity 
is lost in harmony too mechanically studied. The poets are 
never slipshod, never frivolous; they are indeed far too serious, far 
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too sober either to soar high or dive deep. Theirs is an equable 
merit, producing a dainty and even effect, rather than a throb¬ 
bing response to the contagious rapture of poetic thought and 
feeling. As they never sin against art, they seldom reach the 
heaven of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the poets we are considering are not entirely 
devoid of purely poetic merit, even if they are conscious and 
consummate artists. The period, as we see it, is neither sterile 
nor inanimate, nor is it supported by the prestige of a single 
name. It is peopled with striking figures; and, apart from 
smaller poems of which we have spoken, the body of larger works 
produced is fairly extensive in quantity and not negligible in 
quality. Even if they do not reach the highest level, it is not 
necessary to belittle them. The qualities of the literature may 
not awaken the fullest critical enthusiasm, but it is certainly 
marked by sustained richness and many-sided fullness. Of the 
four greater poets of this period, namely, Bharavi, Bhatti, 
Kumaradasa and Magha, it is curious that we possess only a single 
work of each. It is not known whether they wrote more works 
than what have survived. The verses quoted from these poets 
in the anthologies and rhetorical works are generally traceable 
in their extant poems; but in view of the uncertain and fluctua¬ 
ting character of these attributions, the surplus of untraceable 
verses need not prove loss of other works which they are conjec¬ 
tured to have written. While Bharavi and Magha select for 
their themes particular episodes of the Mahabhdrata^ Bhatti and 
Kumaradasa conceive the more ambitious project of rehandling 
the entire story of the Rdmdyana. All the four agree in choosing 
a heroic subject from the Epics but their inspiration is not heroic, 
and their treatment has little of the simplicity and directness, 
as well as the vivid mythological background, of the Epics. 

a. Bhdravi 

Of the composers of the Mahakavaya who succeeded 
KalidAsa, Bharavi is perhaps the earliest and certainly the 
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foremost. All that is known of him is that he must be placed 
much earlier than 634 A.D., at which date he had achieved 
poetic fame enough to be mentioned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II.^ As the inscription belongs 
to the same half-century as that in which Bana flourished,Jana’s 
silence about Bharavi’s achievement is somewhat extraordinary ; 
but it need not be taken to imply Bharavi’s contemporaneity or 
nearness of time to Bana. 

The subject-matter of the Kirdtdrajuniya^ of Bharavi is 
derived from one of the episodes of Arjuna’s career described in 
the Vana-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata.^ Under the vow of twelve 
years’ exile the Pandavas had retired to the Dvaita forest, where 
the taunt and instigation of Draupadi, supported by the vehe¬ 
ment urging of Bhima, failed to move the scrupulous Yudhisthira 
to break the pledge and wage war. The sage Vyasa appears, and 
on his advice they move to the Kamyaka forest, and Arjuna sets 
out to win divine weapons from l§iva to fight the Kauravas. 
Indra, in the guise of a Brahman ascetic, is unable to dissuade 
Arjuna, but pleased with the hero’s firmness, reveals himself and 
wishes him success. Arjuna’s austerities frighten the gods, on 
whose appeal l§iva descends as a Kirata, disputes with him on 
the matter of killing a boar, and, after a fight, reveals his true 
form and grants the devotee the desired weapons. This small 
and simple epic episode is selected for expanded and embellished 
treatment in eighteen cantos, with all the resources of a refined 
and elaborate art. Bharavi adheres to the outline of the story. 


* For the alleged relation of Bharavi and Daijidin, see S. K. De in IHQ_, 1,1925, p. 31 f. 
Ill, 1927, p. 396; also G. Harihara Sastri in IHCi, III, 1927, p.l69 f., who would place Bharavi 
and Dandin at the close of the 7th century. The quotation of a p&da of Kvata XIII. 14 in 
the Kaiikd on Pan. i. 3, 23, pointed out by Kielhorn (lA, XIV, p. 327), does not advance the 
solution of the question further. 

^ Ed. N. B, Godabole and K. P Parab, with the comm, of MalUnatha, NSP, Bombay 
1885 (6th ed. 1907); only i*iii, with the comm, of Gitrabhinu, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1918; trs. into German by G. Cappeller in Harvard Orient. Ser., xv, 
1912. 

* Bomb, ed., tii. 27*41. 
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but he fills it up with a large mass of matter, some of which have 
hardly any direct bearing on the theme. The opening of the poem 
with the return of Yudhisthira’s spy, who comes with the report of 
Suyodhana’s beneficient rule, at once plunges into the narrative, 
but it also supplies the motive of the following council of war and 
gives the poet an opportunity of airing his knowledge of statecraft. 
The elaborate description of autumn and the Himalayas, and of 
the amorous sports of the Gandharvas and Apsarases in land and 
water, repeated partially in the following motif of the practice of 
nymphal seduction upon the young ascetic, is a disproportionate 
digression, meant obviously for a refined display of descriptive 
powers. Apart from the question of relevancy, Bharavi’s 
flavoured picture of amorous sports, like those of Magha and 
others who imitated him with greater gusto and created a 
tradition, is graceless in one sense but certainly graceful in 
another; and there is, in his painting of natural scenery, a 
real feeling for nature, even if for nature somewhat tricked and 
frounced. The martial episode, extending over two cantos, of 
the rally of J^iva’s host under Skanda’s leadership and the fight 
with magic weapons, is not derived from the original; but, in 
spite of elaborate literary effort, the description is rather one of a 
combat as it should be conducted in artificial poetry, and the 
mythical or magical elements take away much of its reality. 

Bharavi’s positive achievement has more often been belittled 
than exaggerated in modern times. Bharavi shares some of the 
peculiarities of his time and falls into obvious errors of taste, 
but in dealing with his poetry the literary historian need not be 
wholly apologetic. His attempt to accomplish astonishing feats 
of verbal jugglery in canto xv (a canto which describes a battle!)^ 

’ Tlie puerile tricks of Cilra-bandha, displayed in this canto, are said to have originated 
from the art of arraying armies in different forms in the battle-field! But it is more plausible 
that they arose from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords and leaves. They are 
recognised for the first time by Daijnjiin; but M&gha appears to regard them (xix. 41) as indis¬ 
pensable in a Mah&kavya. Rudrata deals with them in some detail, but they are discredited 
by Anandavardhana, suffered by Mammata in deference to poetic practice, and summarily 
r^ected by VHvanatha. 

O.P. 150—23 
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by a singular torturing of the language is an instance of the 
worst type of tasteless artificiality, which the Sanskrit poet 
is apt to commit; but it must have been partly the fault of his 
time that it liked to read verses in which all or some of the feet 
are verbally identical, in which certain vocables or letters are 
exclusively employed, in which the lines or feet read the same 
backwards or forwards, or in a zigzag fashion. One never meets 
with such excesses in Kalidasa; it is seen for the first time in 
Bharavi. We cannot be sure, however, if Bharavi originated 
the practice; the deplorable taste might have developed in the 
interval; but there can be no doubt that Bharavi succumbed to 
what was probably a powerful temptation in his day of rhetorical 
display in general and of committing these atrocities in particular. 
His pedantic observation of grammar, his search for recondite 
vocabulary, his conscious employment of varied metres arc aspects 
of the same tendency towards laboured artificiality. His subject, 
though congenial, is not original; it is capable of interesting 
treatment, but is necessarily conditioned by its mythical charac¬ 
ter, and more so by Bharavi’s own idea of art. But these patent, 
though inexcusable, blemishes, which Bharavi shares with all the 
Mahakavya writers of this period, do not altogether render nuga¬ 
tory his great, though perhaps less patent, merits as a poet and 
artist. 

Bharavi as a poet and artist is perhaps not often first-rate, 
but he is never mediocre. It is seldom that he attains the full, 
haunting grace and melody of Kalidasa's poetry, but he possesses 
not a little of Kalidasa’s charm of habitual ornateness, expressed 
with frequent simplicity, force and beauty of phrase and image. 
There are occasional bursts of rare and elsewhere unheard music, 
but what distinguishes Bharavi is that, within certain narrow but 
impregnable limits, he is a master of cultivated expression. He 
has the disadvantage of coming after and not in the first flush of the 
poetic energy of the age; his poetry is more sedate, more weighted 
with learning and technique; but, barring deliberate artificialities, 
he is seldom fantastic to frigidity or meditative to dullness. 
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Bharavi’s subject does not call for light treatment. 
With his command of polished and stately phrase, he is quite 
at home in serious and elevated themes; but the softer graces 
of his style and diction are also seen in the elegant effect which 
he imparts to the somewhat inelegant episode, not on love, but 
on the art of love, which is irrelevantly introduced, perhaps 
chiefly for this purpose. The beauty of nature and of maidens 
is an ever attractive theme with the Sanskrit poets* 
but even in this sphere which is so universally cultivated, 
Bharavi’s achievement is of no mean order. Bharavi’s 
metrical form is also skilled and developed, but his practice is 
characterised by considerable moderation. He employs about 
twenty-four different kinds of metre in all, most of which, 
however, are sporadic, only about twelve being principally 
employed.^ Like Kalidasa in his two Mahakavyas, he employs 
mostly short lyrical measures, which suit the comparative 
ease of his manner, and avoids larger stanzas which encourage 
complexities of expression. There is, therefore, no unnecessary 
display of metrical skill or profusion, nor any desire for unlimited 
freedom of verse. He gives us, in general, a flawless and 
equable music, eminently suited to his staid and stately theme; 
but there is not much of finer cadences or of more gorgeous 
melody. 

Bharavi’s strength, however, lies more in the descriptive 
and the argumentative than in the lyric touch; and this he 
attains by his undoubted power of phrziseology, which is indeed 
not entirely free from indulgence in far-fetched conceits, but 
which is never over-gorgeous nor over-stiff. His play of fancy 
is constant and brilliant, but there is always a calm and refined 
dignity of dictiom^^^haravi has no love for complicated 

. * In each of cantos v and xviii, we find sixteen different kinds of metre, but BhSravi does 

not favour much the use of rare or difficult metres. The only metres of this kind, which 
occur but only once each, are Jaloddhatagati. JaladharamSlS, CandrikS, Mattamayut&, 
KutilS and Vamiapatrapatita. He uses, however, VmtSliya in ii, Pramitak^& in iv, 
Prahar^pi in vii, SvSgatS in ix, Pu^pitlgra in x, UdgatS in xii and Aupaedtandasika in xiii. 
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compounds; his sentences are of moderate length and reasonably 
clear and forceful; there is no perverse passion for volleys of 
puns and inversions, for abundance of laboured adjectives, or 
for complexities of tropes and comparisons. He has the faculty 
of building up a poetical argument or a picture by a succession 
of complementary strokes, not added at haphazard, but growing 
out of and on to one another; the amplication has vigour and 
variety and seldom leads to tedious verbiage. His phrases often 
give a pleasing surprise; they are expressed with marvellous 
brevity and propriety; it is impossible to improve upon them; 
to get something better one has to change the kind. 

Bharavi’s poetry, therefore, is seldom overdressed, but bears 
the charm of a well-ordered and distinctive appearance. Of the 
remoter and rarer graces of style, it cannot be said there is none, 
but Bharavi does not suggest much of them. The Artha-gaurava 
or profundity of thought, which the Sanskrit critics extol in 
Bharavi, is the result of this profundity of expression; but it 
is at once the source of his strength and his weakness. His 
maturity of expression is pleasing by its grace and polish; it 
is healthful by its solidity of sound and sense; but it has little 
of the contagious enthusiasm or uplifting magnificence of great 
poetry. One comes across fine things in Bharavi, striking, 
though quaintly put, conceits, vivid and graceful images, and 
even some distinctly fascinating expressions; but behind every 
clear image, every ostensible thought or feeling, there arc no 
vistas, no backgrounds; for the form is too methodical and the 
colouring too artificial. Nevertheless, Bharavi can refine his 
expression without making it jejune; he can embellish his idea 
without making it fantastic. His word-music, though subdued, 
is soothing; his visual pictures, though elaborate, are convin¬ 
cing. If he walks with a solemn tread, he knows his foothold 
and seldom makes a false step. "^In estimating Bharavi’s 
place in Sanskrit poetry, we must recognise that he cannot give 
us very great things, but what he can give, he gives unerringly; 
he is a sure master of his own craft, 
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b. Bhatti 

• • 

Bhatti, author of the Ravana-vadha^ which is more usually 
styled Bhatti-kdvya presumably after his name, need not detain 
us long. The poet’s name itself cannot authorise his identifica¬ 
tion with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription,* nor with 
Bhartrhari, the poet-grammarian. We are told in the concluding 
stanza* of the work that it was composed at Valabhi ruled over 
by ^ridharasena, but since no less than four kings of this name 
are known to have ruled at Valabhi roughly between 495 and 
641 A.D., Bhatti lived, at the earliest, in the beginning of the 
6th century, and, at the latest, in the middle of the 7th.« 

The so-called Mahakavya of Bhatti seeks to comprehend, 
in twenty cantos, the entire story of the Rdmdyana up to Rama’s 
return from T.anka and coronation; but it is perpetrated deli¬ 
berately to illustrate the rules of grammar and rhetoric. It is, 
in the words of the poet himself, like a lamp to those whose eye 
is grammar; but without grammar, it is like a mirror in the 
hands of the blind. One can, of course, amiably resolve to read 
the work as a poem, ignoring its professed purpose, but one 
will soon recognise the propriety of the poet’s warning 
that the composition is a thing of joy to the learned, and 
that it is not easy for one, who is less gifted, to understand 
it without a commentary. Sound literary taste will hardly 
justify the position, but there is not much in the work itself 
which evinces sound literary taste. 

Ed. Govinda Sankar Bapat, with comm, of Jayamangala, NSP, Bombay 1887; 
ed. K. P. Trivedi, with comm, of Mallinatha, in Bomb. Skt. Ser., 2 vols., 1898; ed. J. N. 
Tarkaratna, with comm, of Jayamangala and Bharatamallika, 2 vols., Calcutta 1871.73; 
(reprint of Calcutta ed. in 2 vols., 1808). 

* As suggested by B. C. Majumdar in JRAS, 1904, p. 30fif.; sec Keith in JRAS, 1909. 
p. 435. 

“ The stanza is not commented upon by MallinStha. 

See Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXII, 1908, p. 145f. The work is of course known to 
BhSmaha, but since BhSmaha’s date itself is uncertain, the fact is not of much chronological 
value. On the relation of Bhatti’s treatment of poetic figures to that of BhSmaha, see 
S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetks, I, pp. 51-57. 
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Apart from its grammatical ostentation, the poem suffers 
from a banal theme. Bhatti attempts some diversity by intro¬ 
ducing speeches and conceits, as well as occasional description of 
seasons and objects, but the inventions are negligible, and the 
difficult medium of a consciously laboured language is indeed a 
serious obstacle to their appreciation. What is a more serious 
drawback is that the poet has hardly any freedom of phraseology, 
which is conditioned strictly by the necessity of employing only 
those words whose grammatical forms have to be illustrated 
methodically in each stanza; and all thought, feeling, idea or 
expression becomes only a slave to this exacting purpose. It 
must be said, however, to Bhatti’s credit that his narrative flows 
undisturbed by lengthy digressions; that his diction, though 
starched and weighted by grammatical learning, is without 
complexities of involved construction and laboured compounds; 
that, in spite of the inevitable play of word and thought, there 
is nothing recondite or obscure in his ideas; and that his versi¬ 
fication,^ though undistinguished, is smooth, varied and lively. 

Even very generous taste will admit that here practically 
ends all that can be said in favour of the work, but it does not 
very much improve its position as a poem. If one can labour 
through its hard and damaging crust of erudition, one will 
doubtless find a glimmering of fine and interesting things. But 
Bhatti is a writer of much less original inspiration than his 
contemporaries, and his inspiration comes from a direction other 
than the purely poetic. The work is a great triumph of artifice, 
and perhaps more reasonably accomplished than such later 
triumphs of artifice as proceed even to greater excesses; but that is 
a different thing from poetry. Bhatti’s scholarliness has justly 
propitiated scholars, but the self-imposed curse of artificiality 


* Like the early Mahakavya poets, BhaUi limits himself generally to shorter lyrical 
metres; longer metres like MandSkrSntS, SardQlavikrl^ita and Sragdhara being used but 
rarely. The Sloka (iv-ix, xiv>xxii) and Upajiti i, ii, xi, and xii) are hb chief metres. Of 
uncommon metres, Alvalalita, Nandana, Narkufaka, and Prahara^kaliki occur only once 
each. 
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neutralises whatever poetic gifts he really possesses. Few read 
his worst, but even his best is seriously flawed by his unfor¬ 
tunate outlook ; and, unless the delectable pursuit of poetry is 
regarded as a strenuous intellectual exercise, few can speak of 
Bhatti’s work with positive enthusiasm. 

c. Kumaradasa 

Kumaradasa, also known as Kumarabhatta or Bhatta 
Kumara, deserves special interest as a poet from the fact that 
he consciously modelled his Jdnaki-harana^ in form and spirit, on 
the two Mahakavyas of Kalidasa, even to the extent of frequently 
plagiarising his predecessor’s ideas and sometimes his phrases. 
This must have started the legend^ which makes this great 
admirer and follower of Kalidasa into his friend and 
contemporary, and inspired the graceful but extravagant, eulogy 
of Rajasekhara,® quoted in the Sukti-muktdvali (4. 76) of 
Jahlana. A late Ceylonese tradition of doubtful value identifies 
our author with a king of Ceylon, named Kumaradhatusena or 
Kumaradasa (circa 517-26 A.D.), son of Maudgalayana. Even 
if the identity is questioned,^ the poet’s fame was certainly 
widely spread in the 10th century; for the author of the Kdvya-' 
mimdrnsd (p. 12) refers to the tradition of the poet’s being born 


‘ Reconstructed and edited (with the Sinhalese Sanna), cantos i-xv and one verse of xxv, 
by Dharniarama Sthavira, in Sinhalese characters, Colombo 1891 j the same prepared in 
Devanagarl, by Haridas Sastri, Calcutta 1893 ; i-x, cd. G. R. Naudargikar, Bombay 1907 
(the cd. utilises some Devanagari Mss, but most of these appear to owe their origin to tlie 
Sinhalese source) ; xvi, ed. L. D. Barnett from a Malayalam Ms in BSOS, IV, p. 285f. 
(Roman text), to which addl. readings furnished from a Madras Ms by S. K. Dc in BSOS, 
IV, p. 61 If. 

* Rhys Davids inJRAS, 1888, pp. 148-49. 

^ The stanza punningly states that no one, save Kumaradasa, would dare celebrate tlie 
•abduction of SitS. {Jdnaki-/uarapa) when Raghmaijflia was current, as no one but RSvaoa would 
dare accomplish the deed when Raghu’s dynasty existed. 

’’ Keith in JRAS, 1901, p. 578f. Nandargikar, Kumaradasa and his Place in Skt, Lit,, Poona 
1908, argues for a date between the last quarter of the 8th and the first quarter of the 9th 
century A. D., which seems quite reasonable. RSja^khara {Kdvya-mM&^m ed. GOS, 1916, 
p. 2^) quotes anonymously Janakukara^, xii. 37 {madarn navaUva^), 
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blind, and Kumaradasa’s stanzas are quoted in the Sanskrit 
anthologies dating from about the same time.^ 

The entire Sanskrit text of the Janaki-haram has not yet 
been recovered, but the Sinhalese literature has preserved a 
Sanna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos and of 
the fifteenth in part,^ which brings the story down to Ahgada’s 
embassy to the court of Ravana. From this gloss it has been 
possible to piece together a text, which is perhaps not a perfect 
restoration, but which cannot diverge very far from the 
original.® The extent of the original work is not known, but since 
the gloss also preserves the colophon and the last stanza of 
canto XXV, giving the name of the work and the author, it is 
probable that the poem concluded with the theme of Rama’s 
coronation apparently handled in this canto. If this is 
correct, then it is remarkable that Kumaradasa’s poem 
exactly coincides, in the extent of its subject-matter, with 
the work of BhatU.^ Like the Ravana-vadha^ again, the 
Jdnaki-harana suffers from a banal theme derived from the Epic, 
although Kumaradasa’s object and treatment are entirely 
different. In the handling of the story, Kumaradasa follows his 
original fairly faithfully; but, for diversity, poetical descriptions 
and episodes are freely introduced. In the first canto, for 
instance, a picture of Ayodhya, which is rivalled by the account 
of Mithila in canto vi, is given, while the sports of Dasaratha 


‘ For the citations see Thomas, Kvs. pp. 34-36. Ksemendra in his Aucitya-viedra* 
{ad 24) wrongly ascribes a stanza to Kumaradasa, of which one foot is already quoted by 
Patahjali. Whether the jwet knew the Kdsikd {circa 650 A.D.) is debatable (see Thomas in 
JRAS, 1901, p. 266); and VSmana’s prohibition (v. 1.5) of the use of A:^z/u has no particular 
reference to Kumaradasa. These and such other references are too indehnitc to admit 
of any decisive inference. 

- 'I'hc Madras Ms existing in jhc Govt. Orient. Mss Library, contains twenty 
cantos, but it is a very corrupt transcript of an unknown original, and it is not known 
how far it is derived ultimately from the Sinhalese Sanna. The last verse of the Ms describes 
Kumllradasa as king of Ceylon and son of KumSuramaqi. 

= Leumann in WZKM, VII, 1893, pp. 226-32; F. W. Thomas in 1901, 

pp. 254-58. 

* For an analysis of the poem, see the article of Thomas, cited al^vc. ^ 
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and his wives in the garden are described in canto iii. We have 
a fine description of the rainy season in canto xi, while the next 
canto matches it with a picture of autumn. In most of these 
passages the influence of Kalidasa is transparent. Daiaratha’s 
lecture to Rama on the duties of kingship has no counterpart in 
Kalidasa’s poems; but the appeal to Visnu in canto ii, the des¬ 
cription of spring in canto iii, the entire canto viii on the 
dalliance of Rama and Sita after marriage, and Sita’s lovelorn 
condition (Purva-raga) before marriage in the preceding canto, 
inevitably remind one of similar passages and episodes in Kalidasa’s 
two poems. But these digressions are neither too prolix nor too 
numerous, and the interest of the narrative is never lost. In 
this respect Kumaradasa follows the manner of Kalidasa rather 
than that of Bharavi, and has none of the leisurely and extended 
scale of descriptive and erotic writing which prevails in the later 
Mahakavyas. 

The incomplete and not wholly satisfactory recovery of 
Kumaradasa’s work makes it difficult to make a proper estimate; 
but the remark is not unjust that the Jdnaki-harar},a, as a poem, 
is more artificial than the Raghu-vamsa and the Kumdra* 
sambhava, perhaps more than the Kirdtdrjuniyay but it does not 
approach, in content, form and diction, the extravagance of 
the later Kavya. Some of Kumaradasa’s learned refinements 
take the form of notable grammatical and lexicographical pecu¬ 
liarities, and of a decided love for circumlocution, alliteration 
and dainty conceits, but none of these propensities take an undue 
or elaborate prominence. His metrical skill is undoubted, but 
like Kalidasa in his two longer poems, he prefers short musical 
metres and does not seek the profusion or elaboration of shifting 
or recondite rhythmic forms.^ Although Kumaradasa has a weak¬ 
ness for the pretty aiid the grandiose, which sometimes strays 
into the ridiculous, he is moderate in the use of poetic figures; 
there is some play upon words, but no complex puns. 


* Tbe only uncommon, but minor, metre is AvitathS. 
O.P. 1S0--24 
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Although Kuniaraclasa’s poem furnishes easy and pleasant 
reading, his poetic power is liable to be much overrated. The 
compliment which ranks him with Kalidasa, no doubt, perceives 
some superficial similarity, but Kumaradasa’s originality in 
treatment, idea and expression is considerably impaired by his 
desire to produce a counterfeit. Possessed of considerable 
ability, he both gains and loses by coming after Kalidasa. He 
has a literary tradition, method and diction prepared for him for 
adroit employment, but he has not the genius to rise above them 
and strike out his own path. With inherited facility of execu¬ 
tion, he loses individuality and distinction, /kumaradasa is a 
well-bred poet who follows the way of glittering, but not golden, 
poetic mediocrity: he is admirable but not excellent, learned 
but not pedantic, neat but not overdressed, easy but not simple. 
He has a gift of serviceable rhetoric and smooth prosody, but he 
is seldom brilliant and outstanding. He has a more than com¬ 
petent skill of pleasing expression, but he lacks the indefinable 
charm of great poetry. It is not easy to feel as much enthusiasm 
for Kumaradasa as for Bharavi; but it is not just on that account 
to deny to him a fair measure, though by comparison, of the 
extraordinarily diffused poetic sprit of the time. 


d. A'ldgha 

The usually accepted date for Magha is the latter part of the 
7th century A.D. The approximation is reached by evidence 
which is not altogether uncontestable; but what is fairly certain 
is that the lower terminus of his date is furnished by the quota¬ 
tion from his poem by Vamana and Anandavardhana^ at the end 
of the 8th and ill the middle of the 9th century A.D. respectively, 

* Dhvmtyaioka, ed. NSP, 1911, Second Uddyola, pp 114, 115 = i!>tV« v. 2G and iii. 53. 
A bule earlier (end of the 8lh century) Vamana quotes from Magha {Siiu*' i. 12, 15 
V. 1.10, V. 2.10; X. 21 =:v. 1. 13; xiv. 14=:iv. 3.8). Mukulabhat^a in his AbhidhS-vrt^matiitd, 
(cd. NSP, Bombay 1916, p. 11) similarly quotes iSiiu^ iii, 33 anonymously. 
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and the upper terminus by the very likely presumption that he 
is later than Bharavi whom he appears to emulate. There are 
five stanzas appended to Magha’s poem which give, in the third 
person, an account of his family, and which are commented upon 
by Vallabhadeva, but not by Mallinatha. From these verses we 
learn that Magha’s father was Dattaka Sarva^raya, and his grand¬ 
father Suprabhadeva was a minister of a king named Varmala. 
An attempt has been made to identify this Varmala (vd. 
Varmalata, Dharmanabha or-natha and Nirmalata) with king 
Varmalata, of whom an inscription of about 625 A.D. exists.^ 
But neither is this date beyond question, nor the identification 
beyond all doubt. 

Like Bharavi, with whom Magha inevitably invites 
comparison, Magha derives the theme of his Simpdla-vadha^ 
from a well known episode of the Mahdbharata,^ but the 
difference of the story, as well as perhaps personal predilection, 
makes Magha glorify Krsna, in the same way as Bharavi honours 
J^iva. At Yudhisthira’s royal consecration, Bhisma advises 
the award of the highest honour to Krsna, but Sisupala, king of 
the Cedis, raises bitter protest and leaves the hall. In the quarrel 
which ensues, I^isupala insults Bhisma and accuses Krsna of mean 


’ See Kielhorn in GoUinger Nachrichten, I90G, pp. 143-46, and in JRAS, 19i)8, 409f. ; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1807, pp. xviii, xxxix ; D, R. Dhandarkar in El, IX, p. I87f.,' Pathak 
in JBRAS, XXIII, pp. 18-31 ; Kane inJBRAS, XXIV, pp. 91-9.'): D. C. Bhattacharyya in lA, 
XLVI, 1917, p. 191f.; H..Jacobi in lV^KM,ni, 1889, pp. 121f., and IV, 1890, p. 236f.; Klatt 
in W^KAI, IV, p. 6ir. The minor arguments that Magha knew the KaiikS or the Nydsa of 
.jitendrabuddhi (.fea® ii. 112), or the Ndganmda of Harsa (xx. 44) are, for the indefinitenexs 
of the allusions, hardly worth much. The Jaina legends have been invoked to prove that 
Magha was a contemporary of the port Siddha (about 906 A.D,), but the legends only .show 
that the Jainas made use of famous men in their anecdotes, and nothing more. More worth¬ 
less is the Bhoja-prabandha account which makes Magha, as also many other poets, a contem¬ 
porary of King Bhoja, The legend related in Menitiifiga’s Prabandha-cintamani is equally 
useles.s, 

* Ed, Atmaram Saafri Vetal and J, S. Hosing, with comm, of Vallabhadeva and 
Mallinatha, KSshi Skt. Ser. no. 69, 1929 ; ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta, NSP, 
Bombay 1888, 9th ed. 1927, with comm, of Mallinatha only. Trs. into German by E. 
Hultzsch, Leipzig 1929, and in extracts, by C. Cappeller (Balamagha), Stuttgart 1915, with 
text in roman characters, 

• Bomb. ed. ii, 33-45. 
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tricks, including theft of his affianced bride. Having endured 
i§i^upala*s insolence so far, on account of a promise to his mother 
to bear a hundred evil deeds of her son, Krsna now feels that he 
is relieved of the pledge, and severs the head of Si^upala with 
his discus.'. The epic story here is even simpler and more deypid 
of incidents than the episode of Arjuna’s fight with the Kirata, 
but it contains a number of rival speeches, which give Magha 
an opportunity of poetical excursions into the realm of politics 
and moralising, vituperation and panegyric. The outline of the 
epic story is accepted, but its slenderness and simplicity are ex¬ 
panded and embellished, in twenty cantos, by a long series of 
descriptive and erotic passages deliberately modelled, it seems, 
upon those of Bharavi. A variation is introduced in the first 
canto by the visit of Narada to Krsna at the house of Vasudeva, 
with a message from Indra regarding the slaying of Si^upala; 
but it has its counterpart in Bharavi’s poem in the visit of Vyasa 
to Yudhisthira. A similar council of war follows, in which 
Baladeva advises expedition and Uddhava caution; and the know¬ 
ledge of statecraft displayed by Uddhava corresponds to that 
evinced by Bhima in Bharavi’s poem. After this, Magha, like 
Bharavi, leaves the narrative and digresses into an even more 
luxuriant, but disproportionate, mass of descriptive matter ex¬ 
tending practically over nine cantos (iv-xii), as against Bharavi’s 
seven. Krsna’s journey to Indraprastha to attend Yudhisthira’s 
consecration and the description of the mount Raivataka, which 
comes on the way, correspond to Arjuna’s journey and description 
of the Himalayas; and Magha wants to surpass Bharavi in the 
display of his metrical accomplishment by employing twenty- 
four different metres in canto iv, as opposed to Bharavi’s sixteen 
in canto v. The amours and blandishments of the Apsarases 
and Gandharvas in Bharavi are rivelled with greater elaboration 
and succulence by the amorous frolics of the Yadavas with 
women of fulsome beauty; and it is remarkable that in some of 
these cantos Magha selects the same metres (Praharsini and 
Svagata) as Bharavi does. MSgha makes a similar, but more 
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extensive, exhibition of his skill in the over-ingenious construction 
of verses known as Citra-bandha (canto xix), and follows his 
predecessor in introducing these literary acrobatics in the descrip¬ 
tion of the battle, although the battle-scenes are depicted, in both 
cases, by poets who had perhaps never been to a battle-field! 

It is clear that the tradition, for once, is probably right 
in implying that Magha composed his Sisupdla-vadha with a 
view to surpass Bharavi*s Kirdtdrjmiya by entering into a com¬ 
petition with him on his own ground.^ The orthodox Indian 
opinion thinks (with a pun upon their respective names) that 
Magha has been able to eclipse Bharavi completely, and even 
goes further in holding that Magha unites in himself Kalidasa’s 
power of metaphorical expression, Bharavi’s pregnancy of thought 
and Dandin’s gracefulness of diction. While making allowance 
for exaggeration not unusual in such indiscriminate praise, and 
also admitting freely that Magha can never be mentioned lightly 
by any one who loves Sanskrit poetry, it is difficult for a reader 
of the present day to share this high eulogy. Magha’s deliberate 
modelling of his poem on that of Bharavi, with the purpose 
of outdoing his predecessor, considerably takes away his original¬ 
ity, and gives it the appearance of a tremendous effort. He can 
claim the literary merits of Bharavi, but he also exaggerates 
some of Bharavi’s demerits. . In respect of rhetorical skill and 
exuberance of fancy, Magha is not unsuccessful, and may have 
even surpassed Bharavi; but the remark does not apply in respect 
of real poetic quality, although it would not be just to deny to 
him a gift, even by comparison, of real poetry. 

But Magha’s work, though not great, has been distinctly 
undervalued in modern times, as it was once overvalued. It is 


’ The question of Magha’s relationship to Bhiravi has been discussed by Jacobi (in 
WZ^^M, III, 1889, pp. 121-40) by a detailed examination of the structure of the two poems, 
their form, content and parallel passages, with the conclusion that Bharavi’s poem served as 
a model for that of Magha. Jacobi (p. 141 f.) further wants to show that BSiia and 
Subandhu borrowed from Migha, but the parallelisms adduced are not definite enough to be 
of much use for chronological or literary purpose. 
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impossible to like or admire Magha heartily, and yet there are 
qualities which draw our reluctant liking and admiration. His 
careful and conscientious command of rhetorical technique is 
assured. He has an undoubted power of copious and elegant 
diction, and his phraseology and imagery often attain a fine, 
though limited, perfection. His sentences have movement, ease 
and balance; and the variety of short lyrical metres,^ which he 
prefers, gives his stanzas swing and cadence. Magha himself 
tells us that a good poet should have regard for sound and sense, 
and so he cultivates both. T.ikc Bharavi, he is a lover of har¬ 
monic phrases and master of cultivated expression, but he is 
perhaps more luxuriant, more prone to over-colouring, and more 
consciously ingenious.'' He can attain profundity by a free 
indulgence in conceit, but he is never abstruse. Fine felicities 
or brilliant flashes are not sporadic; and Magha’s faculty of 
neat and pointed phrasing often rounds oflf his reflective passages 
with an epigrammatic charm. He does not neglect sense for 
mere sound, but the narrative is of little account to him, as to 
most Kavya poets; and the value of his work lies in the series 
of brilliant and highly finished word-pictures he paints. From 
the hint of a single line in the Epic, he gives an elaborate picture 
of Yudhisthira’s consecration; and he must bring in erotic 
themes which are even less relevant to his subject than 
that of Bharavi. In his poetry the iSastric learning and 
the rhetorical art of the time come into full flower, but it 
lacks the flush and freshness of natural bloom. At every step 
we go, we are stopped to admire some elegant object, like 
walking in a carefully trimmed garden with a guide. Magha 
can make a clever use of his knowledge of grammar, lexicon, 
statecraft, erotics and poetics; he can pour his fancy into a 
faultless mould; but it is often an uninspired and uninspiring 
accomplishment. He would like to raise admiration to its 


^ On metres which Magha employs, sec Belloni-Phillipi, La Metrua degU Indi, Firenze 
1912, ii, p. 55; Keith, HSL, pp. 130-31. On metrical licences of MSgha, see Jacobi in Ind 
Stud, xvii, p. 444 f. and in Vttrhandl. V OrimtalUUn^ongress, p. 136 f. 
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height in every line, so that in the end the whole is not 
admirable. J(Of real passion and fervour he has not much, and 
he does not suggest much of the supreme charm of the highest 
poetry; but he has a soft richness of fancy, wliich often inclines 
him towards sweetness and prettiness. ^ Like Bharavi, he is a 
poet, not of love, but of the art of love; but he can refine the 
rather indelicate theme of amorous sports with considerable 
delicacy. It is perhaps not fortuitous that Magha selects Krsna, 
and not Siva, as his favourite god. The Indian opinion speaks 
highly of his devotional attitude, and Bhisma’s panegyric of 
Krsna, to which Bharavi has nothing corresponding, is often 
praised; but one at once observes here the difference in the 
temperament of the two poets. 

There can be no doubt that Magha is a poet, but his poetic 
gift is considerably handicapped by the fact that he is in verse 
a slave, and a willing slave, to a cut-and-dried literary conven¬ 
tion. He appears to possess a great reserve of power, but he 
never seems to let himself go. He does not choose to seek out an 
original path for himself, but is content to imitate, and outstrip, 
if possible, his predecessor by a meretricious display of elaborate¬ 
ness and ingenuity. '^The sobriquet Ghanta-Magha, which he is 
said to have won by his clever fancy in comparing a hill, set in 
the midst of sunset and moonrisc, to an elephant on whose two 
sides two bells are hung, is perhaps appropriate in bringing out 
this characteristic; but it only emphasises his rhetorical quality, 
which is a different thing from the poetical, although the quaint 
simile is not a just specimen of what he can do even in the 
rhetorical manner. Magha’s extraordinary variety, however, 
is conditioned by corresponding inequality. His poem is a careful 
mosaic of the good and the bad of his predecessors, some of 
whose inspiration he may have caught, but some of whose 
mannerisms he develops to no advantage. Apart from deliberate 
absurdities, the appearance of his poetry is generally irreproach¬ 
able, with its correct make-up, costume and jewellery, but one 
feels. very often that its features , are insignificant ^nd its 
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expression devoid of fire and air. The fancy and vividness of 
some of his pictures, the brilliancy and finish of his diction 
make one feel more distinctly what is not there, but of which 
Magha is perhaps not incapable. The extent of his influence 
on his successors, in whose estimation he stands even higher 
than Kalidasa and Bharavi, indicates the fact that it is Magha, 
more than Kalidasa and Bharavi, who sets the standard of later 
verse-making; but the immense popularity of his poem also 
shows that there is always a demand for poetry of a little lower 
and more artificial kind. 

4. The Gnomic, Didactic and Satiric Poems 

Although it is difficult to distinguish between gnomic and 
didactic verse, the two !§atakas of Bhartrhari on Niti and 
Vairagya may be taken as partially typical of the didactic 
spirit and possessing a higher value than, say, the collection of 
gnomic stanzas, which pass current under the name of Ganakya 
and contain traditional maxims of sententious wisdom. Of the 
pronounced didactic type this period does not possess many 
other specimens than the Patakas of Bhartrhari, unless we regard 
the Moha-mudgard^ (or Dvadasa-pahjarikd Stotra) as one of the 
genuine works of the great Samkara. This latter work, however, 
is a small lyric, rather than didactic, outburst of seventeen 
stanzas, finely inspired by the feeling of transitoriness of all 
mortal things; while its moric Pajjhatika metre and elaborate 
rhyming give a swing and music to its verses almost unknown 
in Sanskrit, and probably betoken the influence of Apabramsa 
or vernacular poetry. As such, it is doubtful if it can be 
dated very early, but it is undoubtedly a poem of no small 
merit. 

The gnomic spirit, however, finds expression from remote 
antiquity in many aspects of Indian literature. Such tersely 

^ Ed. J. Haebcrlin in KSvyasaipgraha, Calcutta 1847, p. 263f., reprinted in 
J. Vidyasagar in KSvyasaipgraha, Calcutta 1888, p. 352; text and trs. by F. Nwe in JA^ xii, 
p 607f. For Stotras ascribed to &upkara, see below under ch. VI (Devotional Poetry)# 
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epigrammatic sayings, mostly composed in the ^loka metre, 
appear in the Niti sections of the two great Epics, in the 
Puranas, in the law-books and in the talcs and fables, while some 
of the earlier moral stanzas occurring in the Brahmanas perhaps 
helped to establish the tradition in the later non-Sanskritic 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. But the stanzas arc mostly 
scattered and incidental, and no very early collection has come 
dov/n to us, although the Mahabhdrala contains quite rich 
masses of them in the Santi, Anusasana, Prajagara section of the 
Udyoga and other Parvans. That a large number of such stanzas 
formed a part of floating literature and had wide anonymous 
currency is indicated by their indiscriminate appropriation 
and repetition in various kinds of serious and amusing 
works mentioned above; but it would be hardly correct to say 
that they represent popular poetry in the strict sense of the term. 
They rather embody the quintessence of traditional wisdom, the 
raw materials being turned into finished literary products, often 
adopted in higher litcraure, or made the nucleus of ever-growing 
collections. They are of unknown dale and authorship, being 
the wit of one and wisdom of many; but they were sometimes 
collected together and conveniently lumped upon some apocryphal 
writer of traditional repute, whether he be Vararuci, VetSla- 
bhatta or Canakya. But the collections are often dynamic, the 
process ofaddition going on uninterruptedly for centuries and bring¬ 
ing into existence various versions, made up by stanzas derived 
from diverse sources. The content of such compilations is thus 
necessarily varied, the stanzas being mostly isolated but some¬ 
times grouped under particular heads, and embraces not only 
astute observations on men and things but also a great deal of 
polity, practical morality and popular philosophy. There is no¬ 
thing deeply original, but the essential facts of life and conduct 
are often expressed with considerable shrewdness, epigrammatic 
wit and wide experience of life. The finish of the verses naturally 
varies, but the elaborately terse and compact style of 
expression, sometimes with appropriate antithesis, metaphors and 

OP. 150—25 
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similes, often produces the pleasing effect of neat and 
clever rhetoric; and their deliberate literary form renders all 
theories of popular origin extremely doubtful. 

It is unfortunate that most of the early collections are 
lost while those which exist are undatable; but the one ascribed 
to Canakya and passed off as the accumulated sagacity of the great 
minister of Gandragupta appears to possess a fairly old tradi¬ 
tional nucleus, some of the verses being found also in the Epics 
and elsewhere. It exists in a large number of recensions, of which 
at least seventeen have been distinguished,^ and it is variously 
known as Canakya~nili^ Cdnakya-iataka,^ Cdnakya-niti~darpana,^ 
Vrddha-canakya^ or Laghu-ednakya.^ I’he number of verses in 
each recension varies considerably, but the largest recension 
of Bhojaraja, in eight chapters, preserved in a Sarada 
manuscript, contains 576 verses in a variety of metres, among 
which the Sloka predominates.'^ Whether the lost original, 
as its association with Canakya would imply, was a deliberate 
work on polity is not clear, as the number of verses devoted to 
this topic in all recensions is extremely limited; but there can 
be no doubt that, both in its thought and expression, it is one 
of the richest and finest collections of gnomic stanzas in Sanskrit, 
many of which must have been derived from fairly old sources. 


* Oscar Krcsslcr, Slimmen mdmher I^bemklugheit (Indica, Ilcft 4), Leipzig 1907, 
pp. 38-45. Five recensions {viz., Cai;iakya-niti-saslra, Canakya-niti-sataka, Laghu-ciipakya, 
Vfddha-canakya and Canakya-sloka) are printed in Roman transliteration, witli translation of 
previously unpublished stanzas, by Eugene Monscur, Paris: Ernest Leroiix 1887. See also 
Weber Ind. Streifen, I, pp 253-78 

® Ed. Mirzapore 1877; also a somewhat different version, cd. Agra 1920, mentioned by 
Krcsslcr. 

“ Ed. J. Haeberliri, op. dt., reprinted by J. Vidyasagar, op. cit., II, p. 385 f. 

* Ed. Mathuraprasad Misra, Benares 1870; reprinted many times at Benares. 

" Ed. Bombay 1858; trs. by Kressler, op. dt., p. 151 f. It has 340 verses in 17 chapters 
of equal Icngtli. 

“ Ed. Agra 1920, as above; also ed. E. Teza (from Galanos Ms), Pisa 1878. 

’.The other metres in their order of frequency are: IndravajrS, S^rdulavikri^ita, Vasanta- 
tilaka, Vamsathavila, Sikharini, Arya and Sragdhara, besides sporadic Drutavilambita, 
Pu$pitSgrS, Pythvi, MandakrUnta, Malini, RathoddhatS, Vaitaliya, Vaiivadevi Sslini and 
Harii^i. See Kressler, op. cit., p. 43, « 
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Of satire, or satiric verses in the proper sense, Sanskrit has 
very little to show. Its theory of poetry and complacent attitude 
towards life precluded any serious cultivation of this type of 
literature. Invective, lampoon, parody, mock-heroic or 
pasquinade—all that the word satire connotes—^were outside 
the sphere of the smooth tenor and serenity of Sanskrit artistic 
compositions; and even in the farce and comic writing the 
laughter, mostly connected with erotic themes, is hardly keen 
or bitter. They may touch our sense of comedy, but rarely our 
sense of satire, for the arrant fools and downright knaves are 
objects not of indignant detestation but of mild ridicule. Some 
amount of vivid realism and satirical portraiture will be found 
in the early Bhanas, as well as in the stories of Dandin, but 
they seldom reach the proportion and propriety of a real satire. 
The earliest datable work of an crotico-comic, if not fully 
satiric, tendency is the KuUanl-mata^ or ‘Advice of a Procuress* 
of Damodaragupta, which in spite of its ugly title and unsavoury 
subject, is a highly interesting tract, almost creating this 
particular genre in Sanskrit. The author was a highly respectable 
person, who is mentioned by Kahlana as a poet and minister 
of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.), and the fact that his 
work is quoted extensively in the Anthologies, as well as by 
Mammata, Hemacandra and others, bears testimony to its high 
literary reputation. The theme is slight. A courtesan of 
Benares, named Malati, unable to attract lovers, seeks advice 
of an old and experienced bawd, Vikarala, who instructs her to 
ensnare Cintamani, son of a high official, and describes to her 
in detail the cunning art of winning love and gold. To 
strengthen her discourse, Vikarala narrates the story of the 
courtesan Haralata and her lover Sudarsana, in which the 
erotic and the pathetic sentiments intermingle, as well as the 


* Ed. Durgaprasad in K&vyamala, Gucchaka iii, NSP, Bombay I8&7; but with ampler 
materials, ed. Tanasukhram Manassukhram Tripathi, with a Sanskrit commentary, Bombay 
1924. Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. 
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talc of the dancing girl Manjari and king Samarabhata of 
Benares, in which Manjari gives an enactment of Harsa’s 
Ratmvali and succeeds by her beauty and blandishments to win 
much wealth from the prince and leave him impoverished. With 
graceful touches of wit and humour, delicate problems in* the 
doctrine of love are set forth; and in spite of the obvious grossness 
of its dangerous content, the work does not lack elegance of treat¬ 
ment, while the characters, though not wholly agreeable, arc 
drawn with considerable skill and vividness from a direct obser¬ 
vation of certain social types. The pictures arc doubtless 
heightened, but they arc in all essentials true, and do not present 
mere caricatures. The chief interest of the work lies in these 
word-pictures, and not in the stories, which, though well told, are 
without distinction, nor in the subject-matter, which, though 
delicately handled, is not above reproach. 

Although the Kuttani-mata displays a wide experience of 
men and things, it is based undoubtedly upon a close study 
of the art of Erotics, the Vaisika Upacara or Vaisiki Kala, 
elaborated by Vatsyayana and Bharata for the benefit of the man- 
about-town and the courtesan; but, on this ground, to reject it 
lightly as mere pornography is to mistake the real trend of the 
lively little sketch. There is indeed a great deal of frankness, 
and even gusto, in describing, in no squeamish language, the 
art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman; and the 
heroines of the stories are made the centres of coarse intrigues. 
Modern taste would perhaps regard all this as foul and fulsome; 
but there is no proof of moral depravity. On the contrary, the 
moral depravity, perhaps of his own times (as we learn from 
Kahlana), is openly and amusingly depicted by the author, not 
with approval, but with object of making it look ludicrous. As 
in most comic writings in Sanskrit, the erotic tendency prevails, 
and there is not much direct satire. But, even if his 
scope is narrow, Damodaragupta is a real humourist, who 
does not seek to paint black as white but leaves the 
question of black and white for the most part alone. At the 
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conclusion of his poem, he tells us that any one who reads it 
will not fall victim to the deceit of rogues, pandercrs, and 
procuresses; but his work is not a mere guide-book for the 
blind, the weak and the misguided. It is a work of art in which 
there is no didactic moralising, but which is characterised by 
direct and animated, but not merciless, painting of droll life, 
essentially of the higher grades of society. The poet sees two 
kinds of men in all walks of life—rogues and fools; but he 
neither hates the one nor despises the other. The result is 
comedy rather than satire, not virtuous indignation but enter¬ 
taining exposure of human frailty. Damodaragupta is a perfect 
artist in words and also a poet ; and the facetious style, couched 
in slow-moving and serious Arya stanzas, is elegantly polished) 
yet simple and direct in polite banter and power of gentle 
ridicule. There is hardly anywhere any roughness or bitterness; 
and the witty, smooth and humorous treatment makes the work 
unique in Sanskrit. If the atmosphere is squalid, it is not 
depressing, but amusing. Damodaragupta is daring enough to 
skate on thin ice, but he has balance and lightness to carry him 
through; and if his onset is not biting, it is not entirely tooth¬ 
less. That the extraordinary coarseness of his subject never 
hindered the popularity of his work with men of taste and 
culture is a tribute to its innate literary merit. But we shall 
see that later authors like Ksemendra, also a Kashmirian, in 
trying to imitate him without his gifts, lapsed into bald 
realism, acrid satire or unredeemed vulgarity. The difficult type 
of literature, thus inaugurated, had great possibilities, but it 
never developed properly in Sanskrit. 



CHAPTER V 

SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN PROSE AND DRAMA 
1. The Prose Kavyas of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana 

a. General Remarks 

i The peculiar type of prose narrative, which the Sanskrit 
theory includes under the category of Katha and Akhyayika, but 
which, on a broader interpretation, has been styled Prose Romance 
or Kunstroman, first makes its appearance, in this period, in a 
fully developed form in the works of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
But the origin of this species of literature is shrouded in greater 
obscurity than that of the Kavya itself, of which it is presumed 
to be a sub-division. We know at least of Asvaghosa as a prede¬ 
cessor who heralded the poetic maturity of Kalidasa, but of the 
forerunners of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana we have little infor- 
mation. The antiquity of this literature is undoubted, but no 
previous works, which might have explained the finished results 
diversely attained by these authors, have come down to us^ We 
have seen that the Akhyayika is specifically mentioned by Katya- 
yana in his Varttika; and Patafijali, commenting on it, gives 
the names of three Akhyayikas known to him, namely, Vasava- 
datta, Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi; but we know nothing 
about the form and content of these early works. The very title 
of the Brhatkathd and the designation Katha applied to the 
individual tales of the Pancatantra, one of whose versions is also 
called Tantrdkhydyikdy indicate an early familiarity with the 
words Katha and Akhyayika, but the terms are apparently used 
to signify a tale in general, without any specific technical conno¬ 
tation.^ We know nothing, again, of the Cdrumati of Vararuci, 

' The Katha and the Akhyiyikt are mentioned in Mahdbharata ii. 11.38 (Bomb. Ed.), but 
Winternitz has shown {JRAS, 1903, pp. 571-72) that the stanza is interpolated.—^The Sanskrit 
AkhySyikS, as we know it, has no similarity to Oldenberg’s hypothetical Vedic AkhySna; 
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from which a stanza is quoted in Bhoja’s ^rngara-prakdsa, nor of 
the ^udraka-katha (if it is a Katha) of Kalidasa^s predecessor 
Somila (and Ramila), nor of the of iSripalitta/ who 

is mentioned and praised in Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjari and 
Abhinanda’s Rdma-carita as a contemporary of Hala-SatavShana. 
Bana himself alludes to the two classes of prose composition, 
called respectively the Katha and the Akhyayika, clearly intimat¬ 
ing that his Harsa-carila is intended to be an Akhyayika and his 
Kddambari a Katha. He also offers a tribute of praise to writers 
of the Akhyayika who preceded him, and refers, as Subandhu 
also does,^ to its division into chapters called Ucchvasas and to 
the occurrence of Vaktra metres as two of its distinguishing 
characteristics. Bana even mentions Bhattara Haricandra, to us 
only a name, as the author of a prose composition of high merit; 
to this testimony the Prakrit poet Vakpati, in the 9th century, 
subscribes by mentioning Haricandra along with Kalidasa, 
Subandhu and Bana. ^ 

It seems clear, therefore, that Bana is no innovator, nor is 
Haricandra the creator of the Prose Kavya, which must have 
gradually evolved, with the narrative material of the folk-tale^ 
under the obvious influence of the poetic Kavya during a con¬ 
siderable period of time. But an effort® has been made to prove, 

for in the AkhySyika the prose is essential and the verse negligible. See Keith in JRAS, 
1911, p. 979 for full discussion and references. 

* This is obviously the Dharma-katha or Jaina religious story, called Taraiigavali, of 
Sri-padalipta or Siri-palitta, who is already mentioned as Tarahgavatlkara in the A^uogadara, 
and therefore must have flourished before the 5th century A.D. The scene of the stoiy is laid 
at SrSlvasti in the time of Udayana; but the work is lost. Its romantic love-story, however, 
is preserved in the Tarafigalold, composed in Prakrit verse in 1643 A.D. According to 
E. Leumann, who has translated the Tararigalola (Munchen 1921), Sri-padalipta lived as early 
as the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. There is a tradition that he lived in the time of Stlivihana. 
A MS of the Prakrit work is noticed in the Descriptive Cat, of MSS in the Jaina Bhandar at 
Patton by L. B. Gandhi (GOS, Baroda 1937), introd., p. 58. 

» Ed. F. Hall, p. 184. 

» Weber in SBAW, XXXVII. p. 917 and fnd. Stud., XVIII, p. 456 f.; Petenon introd, 
to Kadambari, 2nd ed., Bombay 1889. pp. 101-04. But I.ac6te comes to the opposite conclusion 
of the borrowing by the Greek romance from the Sanskrit! See discussion of the question 
by L. H. Gray, introd. to Vdsavadattd (cited below), p. 35 f.; Keith in JRAS, 1914, p. 1103; 
1915, p. 704 f.; HSL, p. 365 f.; and Wiptemitz, GIL, III, p. 371 f. 
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by adducing parallels of incident, motif and literary device, that 
the Sanskrit romance was directly derived from the Greek. Even 
admitting some of the parallels, the presumption is not excluded 
that they might have developed independently, while the acutal 
divergence between the two types, in form and spirit, is «o great 
as to render any theory of borrowing no more than a groundless 
conjecture. The Sanskrit romance, deriving its inspiration 
directly from the Kavya, to which it is approximated both by 
theory and practice, is hardly an exotic; it is differentiated from 
the Greek romance by its comparative lack of interest in the 
narrative, which is a marked quality of the Greek romance, as 
well as by its ornate elaboration of form and expression,^ which 
is absent in the naivete and simplicity of the Greek stories. It 
is true that the fact of difference need not exclude the possibility 
of borrowing; but, as in the case of the drama, no substantial 
fact has yet been adduced, which would demonstrate the positive 
fact of borrowing by Sanskrit. 

So far as the works of the rhetoricians are concerned, the 
earliest forms of the Katha and the Akhyayika are those noticed 
by Bhamaha and Dandin.^ j In the Akhyayika, according to 
Bhamaha, the subject-matter gives facts of actual experience, the 
narrator being the hero himself; the story is told m pleasing 
prose, divided into chapters called Ucchvasas and containing 
metrical pieces in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre, indicative of 
future happening of incidents; scope may be allowed to poetic in¬ 
vention, and the theme may embrace subjects like the abduction 
of a maiden (Kanya-harana), fighting, separation and final 
triumph of the hero; and it should be composed in Sanskrit. In the 


‘ The Greek romance has, no doubt, a few specific instances of rhetorical ornaments, 
such as homoiteleuta, parisosLs, alliteration and strained compounds, but they are not com¬ 
parable to those in the Sanskrit romance, which essentially depends on them. There is 
hardly anything in Greek corresponding to the picaresque type of story which we find in 
Dao^in, 

* See, on this question, S. K. De, The Akhy3yika and the Kathi in Classical Sanskrit in 
BSOS, III, 1925, p. 507-17; also J. Nobel, ofi. ciL, p. 156 f. ■% 
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Katha, on the other hand, the subject-matter is generally an 
invented story, the narrator being some one other than the hero; 
there is no division into Ucchvasas, no Vaktra or Aparavaktra 
verses ; and it may be composed either in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhramsa. It will be seen at once that the prototypes of this 
analysis are, strictly, not the two prose narratives of Bana, nor 
those of Dandin and Subandhu, but some other works which have 
not come down to us. It is worth noting, however, that the 
older and more rigid distinctions, embodied by Bhamaha, were 
perhaps being obliterated by the innovations of bolder poets; and 
we find a spirit of destructive criticism in the Kdvyddarsa of 
Dandin, who considers these refinements not as essential, but as 
more or less formal requirements. Accordingly, Dandin does 
not insist upon the person of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, 
nor the heading of the chapter, nor the limitations of the linguis¬ 
tic form as fundamental marks of difference. This is apparently 
in view of current poetical usage, in which both the types were 
perhaps converging under the same class of prose narrative, with 
only a superficial difference in nomenclature. It must have 
been a period of uncertain transition, and Dandin’s negative 
criticism (as also Vamana’s brushing aside of the whole 
controversy) implies that no fixed rules had yet been evolved 
to regulate the fluctuating theory or practice relating to them. 

I^It is clear that the uncertain ideas of early theorists, as well 
as the extremely small number of specimens that have survived, 
does not give us much guidance in definitely fixing the nomen¬ 
clature and original character of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya.* 
Nevertheless, the whole controversy shows that the two kinds of 
prose narrative were differentiated at least in one important 
characteristic. Apart from merely formal requirements, the 
Akhyayika was conceived, more or less, as a serious composition 
dealing generally with facts of experience and having an auto¬ 
biographical, traditional or semi-historical interest; while the 
Katha was essentially a fictitious narrative, which may sometimes 
(as Dandin contends) be recounted in the first person, but whose 

O.P. 150—26 
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chief interest resides in its invention.^ These older types appear 
to have been modified in course of time; and the modification 
was chiefly on the lines of the model popularised by Bana in his 
two prose Kavyas. Accordingly we find Rudrata doing nothing 
more than generalising the chief features of Bana’s works into 
rules of universal application. In the Akhyayika, therefore, 
Rudrata authorises the formula that the narrator need not be the 
hero himself, that the Ucchvasas (except the first) should open with 
two stanzas, preferably in the Arya metre, indicating the tenor 
of the chapter in question, and that there should be a metrical 
introduction of a literary character. All these injunctions are in 
conformity with what we actually find in Bana’s Harsa-carita. 
The Katha was less touched by change in form and substance, 
but the erotic character of the story, consisting of the winning 
of a maiden (Kanya-labha), and not abduction (Kanya-harana) 
of the earlier theorists, was expressly recognised; while, 
in accordance with the prevalent model of the Kddambariy a 
metrical introduction, containing a statement of the author’s 
family and motives of authorship, is also required. This 
practically stereotypes the two kinds in Sanskrit literature. It is 
noteworthy, however, that later rhetoricians do not expressly 
speak of the essential distinction based upon tradition and fancy, 
although they emphasise the softer character of the Katha by 
insisting that its main issue is Kanya-labha, which would give 
free scope to the delineation of the erotic sentiment. 

It is obvious that the prescriptions of the theorists are in¬ 
teresting historical indications of later developments, but they do 
not throw much light upon the origin and early history of the 
Sanskrit Prose Kavya. In the absence of older material, the 
problem is difficult and does not admit of a precise determination. 
There can hardly be any affinity with the beast-fable of the 
Paficatanlra type, which is clearly distinguishable in form. 


* The old lexicon of Amara also accepts (i. 5. 5*6} this distinction when it says: dkl^a" 
yikopttlabdhdrtha, and prabandhakdpam katha. 
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content and spirit; but it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume 
that there was an early connexion with the popular tale of heroes 
and heroines, including the fairy tale of magic and marvel. This 
appears to be indicated by the very designation of the Brhatkathd 
as a Katha and the express mention of this work as a Katha by 
Dandin; and the indication is supported by the suggestion that this 
early collection was drawn upon by Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
If this is granted, a distinction should, at the same time, be made; 
for the Brhatkath&y in conception and expression, was apparently 
a composition of a different type. The available evidence makes 
it more than probable that the popular tale never attained any of 
the refinement and elaboration which we find in the prose 
romance from its beginning,—in a less degree in Dandin and in 
more extravagant manner in Subandhu and Bana. From this 
point of view, the prose romance cannot be directly traced back 
to the popular talc represented by Gunadhya’s work; its imme¬ 
diate ancestor is the ornate Kavya itself) whose graces were 
transferred from verse to prose for the purpose of rehandling and 
elaborating the popular tale. It is not known whether the new 
form was applied first to the historical story and then employed 
to embellish the folk-tale, as the basis of the distinction between 
the Akhyayika and the Katha seems to imply; but it is evident 
that the prose romance was evolved out of the artistic Kavya and 
influenced by it throughout its history. The theorists, unequivo¬ 
cally and from the beginning, include the prose romance in the 
category of the Kavya and regard it as a kind of transformed 
Kavya in almost every respect, while the popular tale and the 
beast-fable are not even tardily recognised and given that status. 

IJt seems probable, therefore, that the prose romance had a 
twofold origin. It draws freely upon the narrative material 
of the folk-tale, rehandles some of its natural and super¬ 
natural incidents and motifs, adopts its peculiar emboxing 
arrangement of tales and its contrivance of deux ex machina, 
and, in fact, utilises all that is the common stock-in-trade 
of the Indian story-teller. But its form and rqethod of 
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Story-telling are different, and are derived essentially from the 
Kavya. Obviously written for a cultured audience, the 
prose romance has not only the same elevated and heavily orna¬ 
mented diction, but it has also the same enormous development 
of the art of description. In fact, the existing specimens icom- 
binc a legendary content with the form and spirit of a literary 
tour de force. The use of unwieldy compounds, incessant and 
elaborate puns, alliterations and assonances, recondite allusions 
and other literary devices, favourite to the Kavya, receive greater 
freedom in prose; but stress is also laid on a minute description 
of nature and on an appreciation of mental, moral and physical 
qualities of men and women. From the Kavya also comes its 
love-motif, as well as its inclination towards erotic digressions.' 
Not only is the swift and simple narrative of the tale clothed 
lavishly with all the resources of learning and fancy, but we find 
(except in Dandin’s Dasakumdra-carita) that the least part of the 
romance is the narrative, and nothing is treated as really important 
but the description and embellishment.(From this point of view, 
it would be better to call these works Prose Kavyas or poetical 
compositions in prose, than use the alien nomenclature Prose 
Romances, which has a connotation not wholly applicable.! 

The evolution of the peculiar type of the Prose Kavya from 
the Metrical Kavya, with the intermediary of the folk-tale, need 
not have been a difficult process in view of the fact that the 
term Kavya includes any imaginative work of a literary character 
and refuses to make verse an essential. The medium is im¬ 
material ; the poetical manner of expression becomes important 
both in prose and verse. If this is a far-off anticipation of 
Wordsworth’s famous dictum that there is no essential distinction 
between verse and prose, the direction is not towards simplicity 
but towards elaborateness. In the absence of early specimens 
of imaginative Sanskrit prose, it is not possible to decide whether 
the very example of the Prose Kavya is responsible for this 
attitude, or is itself the result of the attitude; but the approxi¬ 
mation of the Prose Kavya to the Metrical Kavya appears to have 
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been facilitated by the obliteration of any vital distinction between 
literary compositions in verse and in prose. But for the 
peculiar type of expository or argumentative prose found in tech¬ 
nical works and commentaries, verse remains throughout the 
history of Sanskrit literature the normal medium of expression, 
while prose retains its conscious character as something which 
has to compete with verse and share its rhythm and refinement. 
At no period prose takes a prominence and claims a larger place; 
it is entirely subordinated to poetry and its art. The simple, 
clear and yet elegant prose of the Paheatantra is considered too 
jejune, and never receives its proper development; for poetry 
appears to have invaded very early, as the inscriptional records 
show, the domain of descriptive, romantic and narrative prose. 
An average prose-of-all-work never emerges, and even in tech¬ 
nical treatises pedestrian verse takes the place of prose. 

b. Dandin 

The Dasakumdra-cariid^ of Dandin illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya mentioned above, but it 
docs not conform strictly to all the requirements of the theorists. 
This disregard of convention in practice may, with plausibility, 
be urged as an argument in support of the identity of our Dandin 
with Dandin, author of the Kdvyddarsa, who, as we have seen 
above, also advocates in theory a levelling of distinctions. But 
from the rhetorician’s negative account no conclusive inference 


' Ed. H. H, Wilson, London 1846; ed. G. Biihlrr and P. Peterson, in two pts., Bombay 
1887, 1891, revised in one vol. by G. J. Agashe, Bombay 1919; with four comms. 
(Padacandrika, Padadlpikl, Bhusana and l.aghudipika}, ed. N. B. Godabole and Vasudeva 
L. Pan.sikar, NSP, 10th ed., Bombay 1925. (1st ed. with two comm., 1883; 2nd cd. 
with three comm., 1889), Trs. into English (freely) by P. W. Jacob (Hindu Talcs), 
London 1873, re\'ised by C. A. Rylands, London 1928; by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1927. 
Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1902, and by J. Hertel, in Ind. BrzUhltr 1*3, 
Leipzig 1902; trs. into French by H. Fauche in line T^trade, ou drame, hymne, roman et 
poeme, ii, Paris 1862. Editions with Engl. trs. also published in India by M. R, Kale, 
Bombay 1926, and by C, Sankararama Sastri, Madras 1931, 
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is possible, and the romancer may be creating a new genre 
without consciously concerning himself with the views of the 
theorists. The problem of identity cannot be solved on this 
slender basis alone; and there is, so far, no unanimity nor im¬ 
pregnable evidence on the question. Some critics are satisfied 
with the traditional ascription of both the works to one Dandin,^ 
and industriously search for points to support it. However good 
the position is, errors in traditional ascription arc not rare and 
need not be final. On the other hand, the name Dandin itself, 
employed to designate a religious mendicant of a certain order, 
may be taken as a title capable of being applied to more than one 
person, and therefore does not exclude the possiblity of more 
than one Dandin. A very strong ground for denying identity of 
authorship is also made out^ by not a negligible amount of 
instances in which Dandin the prose-poet offends against the 
prescriptions of Dandin the rhetorician. It is a poor defence 
to say that a man need not practise what he teaches ; for the 
question is more vital than mere mechanical adherence to rules, 
but touches upon niceties of diction and taste and general outlook. 
The presumption that the Da^akumdra belongs to the juvenilia of 
Dandin and the Kdvyddarsa is the product of more mature 
judgment is ingenious, but there is nothing immature 
in cither work^The general exaltation of the Vaidarbha 
Marga in the Advyddarsa and its supposed illustration in the 
Dasakumdra supply at best a vague argument, which 
need not be considered seriously. That both the authors were 
Southerners is suggested, but not proved; for while the indica¬ 
tions in the Kdvyddaria are inconclusive, there is nothing to 
show that, apart from conventional geography,® the author of 
the romance knows, familiarly the eighteen different countries 

' The attribution of three works to Daridin by Rljai^khara and the needless conjec> 
turcs about them are no longer of much value; see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 62 note 
and p. 72. 

° Agashe, o^. cU., pp. xxv-xxxv. 

* See Mark Collins, The Geographiad Data of the Raghuoaipia and the DafakumSra- 
carita (Diss.), I.eipzig 1907, p. 46, * 
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mentioned in the course of the narrative. The geographical items 
of the Daiakumdra only reveal a state of things which existed 
probably in a period anterior to the date of Harsavardhana*s 
empire,^ and suggest for the work a date much earlier than what 
is possible to assign to the Kdvyddarsa, It is true that the time 
of both the works is unknown ; but while the date of the 
Kdvyddarsa is approximated to the beginning of the 8th 
century,2 there is nothing to show that the Daiakumdra cannot 
be placed much earlier.® The use of rare words, grammatical 
solecisms and stylistic peculiarities of the Daiakumdra again, 
on which stress is sometimes laid for a comparatively late date, 
admit of an entirely opposite, but more reasonable, explanation 
of an early date, which is also suggested by the fact that the 
romance has certainly none of the affected prose and developed 
form of those of Subandhu and Bana. The picture of the 
so-called degenerate society painted by Dandin is also no argument 
for a late date; for it would apply equally well to the Mrcchakatika 
and the Calurbhdm^ the earliness of which cannot be 
doubted and to which the Daiakumdra bears a more than 
superficial resemblance in spirit, style and diction.^ 


'■ Mark Collins, op. cit., p. 9 f. 

“ S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 58 f., in spite of Keith’s advocacy (Indian Studies 
in honour of Lantnan, Cambridge Mass., 1929, p. 167 f.) of an earlier date for the Kavyddar.ia 
on the ground of Danqlm’s priority to Bhamaha. This is not the place to enter into the 
reopened question, but there is still reason to believe that the presumption of BhSmaha’s 
priority will survive Keith's strenuous onslaught. 

“ The alleged relation of BhSravi to Dap^in of the Daiakumara^ (sec S. K. De in 
IHQ_, I, p. 31 f.; Ill, p. 395*96) G.; Harihara Sastri in ibid, III, pp. 169-71), would place 
him towards the close of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A.D.,—a date which is 
near enough to that of Dandin of the Katsfodariai but the reliability of the account is not 
beyond question (see Keith, HSL, preface, p. xvi). 

■* Weber (Indischc Strefen, Berlin 1868, pp. 311-15, 353), Meyer (op. cit., pp. 120-27) 
and Collins (op. cit., p. 48) would place Dasakumdra° some time before 585 A.D. In 
discussing the question, however, it is better not to confuse the issue by presuming beforehand 
the identity of the romancer and the rhetorician. Agashe’s impossible dating at the 
11th or 12th century is based on deductions from very slender and uncertain data. The fact 
that the DaSakumara is not quoted in the antnological literature before the 11th century or 
that adaptations in the vernacular were not produced before the 13th, are arguments from 
silence which do not prove much. Agashe, however, docs not rightly accept the worthless 
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The Dasakumdra-caritay in its present form, shows, with 
Sana’s two romances, the peculiarity of having been left 
unfinished, but it also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is 
usually supplied by a Supplement in four Ucchvasas, called 
Uttara-pithika or Sesa, which is now known to be the work of 
a comparatively modern Deccan writer named Cakrapani 
Diksita,^ son of Gandramauli Diksita ; but a ninth or concluding 
Ucchvasa by Padmanabha^ and a continuation by Maharaja- 
dhiraja Gopinatha^ are also known to exist. The beginning is 
found similarly in a Prelude, called Purva-pithika,^ in five 
Ucchvasas, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand than that of Dandin. The title Dasakumdra- 
carita suggests that we are to expect accounts of the adventures 
of ten princes, but the present extent of Dandin’s work proper 
contains, with an abrupt commencement, eight of these in eight 
Ucchvasas. The Purva-pithika was, therefore, obviously intended 
to supply not only the framework of the stories but also the 
missing stories of two more princes ; while the Uttara-pithika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Visruta left incomplete in the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work.„/iike the Uttara-pithika, the 
Furva-pithika, which was apparently not accorded general 
acceptance, exists in various forms,® and the details of the tales 


legend, relied upon by Wilson, which makes Dandin an ornament of tlic court ofBhoja. 
The reference to Bhoja-vaipsa in Ullasa viii (ed. Agashc, p. 129) docs not support this 
hypothesis, for Kalidasa also uses the name Bhuja, referring probably to the rulers of 
Vidarbha. 

* Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, no. 4069/2934, p. 1553. 

Agashc, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

“ Wilson, introd., p. 30; Eggeling, op. cit., vii, no. 4070/1850, p. 1554. 

* Some MSS {e.g., India Oflicc MS. no. 4059/2694; Eggeling, op. cit., vii, p. 1551) and 
some early editions {e.g., the Calcutta cd. of Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar, 1849) do not contain 
the Purva-pithika. The ed. of Wilson and others include it. Wilson ventured the conjecture 
that the Prelude is the work of one of Da^^in’s disciples; but in view of the various forms 
in which it is now known to exist, and also because it is missing in some MSS, tliis 
conjecture must be discarded. Some of the versions arc also obviously late productions. 

* The version, which begins with the solitary benedictory stanza brakmSp4a-eekatTa- 
and narrates, in five Ucchv3sas, the missing stories of the two princes Pu;podbhava and 

Somadatta, along with that of the missing part of the story of R^javahana and his lady-love 
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do not agree in all versions nor with the body of Dan<^n’s 
genuine text. 

So far as Dandin’s own narrative goes, each of the seven 
princes, who arc the friends and associates of the chief hero, 
Rajavahana, recounts his adventure, in the course of which each 
carves out his own career and secures a princely spouse. But 
the work opens abruptly with an account of Rajavahana, made 
captive and led in an expedition against Campa, where in the 
course of a turmoil he finds all the rest of his companions. By 
his desire they severally relate their adventures, which are 
comprised in each of the remaining seven chapters. The 
rather complex story of Apaharavarman, which comes 
in the second Ucchvasa, is one of the longest and best in 
the collection, being rich in varied incidents and interesting 
characters. The seduction practised on the ascetic Marici by 
the accomplished courtesan, Kamamanjari, who also deceives the 
merchant Vastupala, strips him to the loin-cloth and turns him 
into a Jaina monk; the adventure in the gambling house; the 
ancient art of thieving' in which the hero is proficient ; the 
punishing of the old misers of Campa who are taught that the 
goods of the world are perishable; the motif of the inexhaustible 
purse; all these, described with considerable humour and vivid¬ 
ness, are woven cleverly into this tale of the Indian Robin Hood, 


Avanlisiindari is the usually accepted Prelude, found in niusl MSS. and printed editions. Its 
spurious character has been shown by Agashc. It is unmtkablc that the usual metrical 
beginning rcqriircel by theory at the outset of a KalhS or AkhySyika is missing here. The 
benedictory stanza however, is quoted anonymously in Blioja’s Saroivati-kapfhab/iaroiia 
(cd. Borooali, 188i, p. 114); the fact wotdd indicate that thi.s Prelude must have been prefixed 
at least before 11th century. Another Prelude by I3ha(|a NarSyara is given in App. to 
Agashe’s cd., while still another in verse by Vinayaka in three chapters is noticed by 
Eggcling, o/y. ciV., vii, no. 40671/586a, p. 1553. M. R. Kavi published (Madras 1924) a 
fragmentary Avanliiundari-kalhd in prose (with a metrical summary called ^Kathd-sara), 
which is ascribed to Dandin as the lost Purva-pilhika of his romance, but thb « quite 
implausible; see S. K. Dc in IHQ, I, p. 31 f. and III, p. 394 f. 

^ On the art of thieving., see Bloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XLIV, 1923, 
pp. 97-123, 193-229 and Proe. of the Amet. Philosophical Soc., LII, pp. 616-50. On burglary 
as a literary theme, see L. H. Gray in XVIII, 1904, pp. 50-51. Sarvilafca in the 

Affcckakafika is also a scientific thief, with his paraphernalia, like ApahSravantian, 

O.P. 150—27 
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who plunders the rich to pay the poor, unites lovers and reinstates 
unfortunate victims of meanness and treachery. The next 
tale of Upaharavarman is not equally interesting, but it is not 
devoid of incident and character; it is the story of the recovery of 
the lost kingdom of the hero’s father by means of a trick, includ¬ 
ing the winning of the queen’s favour, murder and pretended 
transformation^ by power of magic into the dissolute king who had 
usurped. The succeeding story of Arthapala is very similar in 
its theme of resuscitation of his father’s lost rank as the disgraced 
minister of the king of Kasi, and incidental winning of Princess 
Manikarnika, but it has nothing very striking except the pretend¬ 
ed use of the device of snake-charm. The fifth story of Pramati 
introduces the common motif of a dream-vision of the Princess 
Navamalika of Sravasti, and describes how the hero, in the dress 
of a woman, contrives (by the trick of being left as a deposit) to 
enter the royal apartments and have access to the princess; but 
it also gives an incidental account of the somewhat unconven¬ 
tional watching of a cock-fight by a Brahman! The sixth story 
of Mitragupta, who wins Princess Kandukavati of Damalipta in 
the Suhma country, is varied by introducing adventures on the 
high seas and on a distant island, and by enclosing, after the 
manner of the Veldla-pancavimhti, four ingenious tales, 
recounted in reply to the question of a demon, namely, those of 
Bhumini, Gominl, Nimbavati and Nitambavati, all of which illus¬ 
trate the maxim that cunning alone is the way to success. The 
seventh tale of Mantragupta is a literary lour de forces in which 
no labial letters are used by the narrator, because his lips have 
been made sore by the passionate kisses of his beloved. It begins 
with the episode of a weird ascetic and his two ministering 
goblins, repeats the device of pretended transformation through 
magic into a murdered man, and places the incidents on the sea- 
coast of Kalinga and Andhra. The last incomplete narrative of 


‘ On the art of entering another's body as a liction-motii; see M. Bloomfield in Proc, 
Ameritan Philosophical Soc., LVI, 1917, pp. 1-43. 
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Vi^ruta relates the restoration of the hero’s protege, a young 
prince of Vidarbha, to power by a similar clever, but not over- 
scrupulous, contrivance, including the ingenious spreading of a 
false rumour, the use of a poisoned chaplet and the employment 
of a successful fraud in the name and presence of the image of 
Durga; but the arguments defending idle pleasures, which speak 
the language of the profligate of all ages, as well as the introduc¬ 
tion of dancers and jugglers and their amusing sleight of hand, 
arc interesting touches. 

It will be seen at once that Dandin’s work differs remark¬ 
ably from such normal specimens of the Prose Kavya as those 
of Subandhu and Sana; and it is no wonder that its unconven¬ 
tionality is not favoured by theorists, in whose rhetorical treatises 

Dandin is not cited till the 11th centurv A.D. The Daiakumdra- 
• • • 

carila is rightly described as a romance of roguery. In this 
respect, it is comparable, to a certain extent, to the Mrcchakatika, 
which is also a drama full of rascals, and to the four old Bhanas, 
ascribed to Syamilaka, Isvaradatta and others; but rascality is 
not the main topic ol interest in Sudraka’s drama, nor is the 
Bhana, as a class of composition, debarred by theory from dealing 
with low characters and themes of love, revelry and gambling. 
Dandin’s work, on the other hand, derives its supreme flavour 
from the vivid and picturesque exposition of such characters and 
themes. Although the romantic interest is not altogether want¬ 
ing, and marvel and magic and winning of maidens find a place, 
it is concerned primarily with the adventures of clever tricksters. 
Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kavya, being a sub-division of the Kavya in general, should have 
a good subject (Sadairaya) and that the hero should be noble and 
high-souled. Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, 
murder, impersonation, abduction and illicit love form, jointly 
and severally, the predominating incidents in every story; and 
Mantragupta’s definition of love as the determination to possess 
—de Vaudace in Danton’s famous phrase—is indeed typical 
of its erotic situations. Wilson, with his mid-Victorian 
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sense of propriety, speaks of the loose principles and lax 
morals of the work, and the opinion has been repeated in a 
modified form by some modern critics; but the point is over¬ 
looked that immorality, rather than morality, is its deliberate 
theme. The Dasakumara is imaginative fiction, but it approaches 
in spirit to the picaresque romance of modern Europe, which 
gives a lively picture of rakes and ruffians of great cities. It is 
not an open satire, but the whole trend is remarkably satirical in 
utilising, with no small power of observation and caricature, the 
amusing possibilities of incorrigible rakes, unscrupulous rogues, 
hypocritical ascetics, fraudulent priests, light-hearted idlers, fervent 
lovers, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives and heartless courtesans, 
who jostle with each other within the small compass of the swift and 
racy narratives. The scenes are accordingly laid in cosmopolitan 
cities where the scum and refuse of all countries and societies 
meet. Even the higher world of gods, princes and Brahmans 
is regarded with little respect. The gods are brought in to 
justify disgraceful deeds in which the princes engage themselves; 
the Buddhist nuns act as procuresses; the teaching of the Jina 
is declared by a Jaina monk to be nothing but a swindle; and 
the Brahman’s greed of gold and love of cock-fights arc held up 
to ridicule. Two chief motives which actuate the princes of wild 
deeds are the desire for delights of love and for the possession of 
a realm, but they are not at all fastidious about the means they 
employ to gain their ends. Their frankess often borders on 
cynicism and, if not on a lack of morality, on fundamental non¬ 
morality. 

It is a strange world in which we move, life-like, no doubt, 
in its skilful portraiture, but in a sense unreal, being sublimated 
with marvel and magic, which are seldom dissociated from folk¬ 
tale. We hear of a collyrium which produces invisibility, of a 
captive’s chains transformed deliciously into a beautiful nymph, 
of burglar’s art which turns beggars into millionaires, and of 
magician’s charms which spirit away maidens. This trait appears 
to have been inherited from the popular tale, and-^Dandin’s 
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indebtedness to the Brhatkathd has been industriously traced.^ 
But the treatment undoubtedly is Dandin’s own. He is success¬ 
ful in further developing the lively elements of the popular tale, 
to which he judiciously applies the literary polish and sensibility 
of the Kavya; but the one is never allowed to overpower the 
other. The brier of realism and the rose of romance arc cleverly 
combined in a unique literary form. In the laboured composi¬ 
tions of Subandhu and Bana the exclusive tendency towards the 
sentimental and the erotic leads to a diminishing of interest in the 
narrative or in its comic possiblities. The impression that one 
receives from Dandin’s work, on the other hand, is that it delights 
to caricature and satirise certain aspects of contemporary society 
in an interesting period. Its power of vivid characterisation 
realises this object by presenting, not a limited number of types, 
but a large variety of individuals, including minor characters not 
altogether devoid of reality and interest. There can be little 
doubt that most of these are studies from life, heightened indeed, 
but faithful; not wholly agreeable, but free from the touch alike 
of mawkishness and affectation. It is remarkable that in these 
pictures the realistic does not quench the artistic, but the merely 
finical gives way to the vividly authentic. We pass from 
pageantry to conduct, from convention to impression, from abs¬ 
traction to fact. There are abundant instances of the author’s 
sense of humour, his wit and polite banter, his power of gentle 
satire and caricature, which effectively contribute to the realism 
of his outlook. For the first time, these qualities, rare enough 
in the normal Sanskrit writing, reveal themselves in a literary 
form, and make Dandin’s delightfully unethical romancero 
picaresco, not a conventional Prose Kavya, but a distinct literary 
creation of a new type in Sanskrit. 

There is more matter, but the manner has no difficulty in 
joining hands with it. Dandin’s work avoids the extended scale 
and leisurely manner of proceeding, the elaborate descriptive and 


* Agashe, op. cit., p. xli f. 
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sentimental divagations, the eccentricities of taste and extrava¬ 
gance of diction, which are derived from the tradition of the 
regular Kavya and developed to its utmost possibilities or im¬ 
possibilities in the imaginative romances of Subandhu and Bana. 
The arrangement of the tales is judicious, and the comparatively 
swift and easy narrative is never overloaded by constant and 
enormous digressions. The episodic method is old and forms 
a striking feature of Indian story-telling, but in the Dasakumdra 
the subsidiary stories never beat out, hamper nor hold up the 
course of the main narrative. Even the four clever stories in 
the sixth Ucchvasa arc properly emboxed, and we arc spared the 
endless confusion of curses and changing personalities and stories 
within stories. 

Not only Dandin’s treatment, but also his style and diction 
are saved from the fatal fault of over-elaboration by his sense of 
proportion and restraint. He is by no means an easy writer, 
but there arc no fatiguing complexities in his diction ; it is 
energetic and yet elegantly articulated. It is not marked by any 
inordinate love for disproportionate compounds and sesquipeda¬ 
lian sentences, nor by a weakness for far-fetched allusions, complex 
puns and jingling of meaningless sounds. The advantage of such 
a style, free from ponderous construction and wearisome em¬ 
bellishment, is obvious for the graphic dressing up of its un¬ 
conventional subjects of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or a 
braggadacio ; and the Kavya-refinements would have been wholly 
out of place. Occasionally indeed Dandin indulges in florid 
descriptions, such as we find in the pictures of the sleeping 
Ambalika or the dancing Kandukavatl, but even in these cases he 
keeps within the limits of a few long sentences or only one printed 
page. There is an attempt at a literary feat in the avoidance of 
labial sounds in the seventh Ucchvasa, but it is adequately 
motived; and Dandin wisely confines himself to a sparing use of 
such verbal ingenuity. It is not suggested that Dandin makes no 
pretension to ornament, but, in the main, his use of it is effective, 
limited and pretty, and not recondite, incessant and tiitssome. 
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The highest praise goes to Dandin as the master of vigorous and 
elegant Sanskrit prose; and his work, in its artistic and social 
challenges, is undoubtedly a unique masterpiece, the merits of 
which need not be reluctantly recognised by modern taste for 
not conforming to the normal model. 

C. SuBANDHU 

In theory and accepted practice, the normal type of the 
Prose Kavya is illustrated, not by the work of Dandin, but by 
those of Subandhu and Bana. In these typical Prose Kavyas, 
however, there is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are 
more abundant and elaborate, the narrative is reduced to a 
mere skeleton, learning loads the wings of fancy, and the style 
and treatment lack case and naturalness. They have no ruflian 
heroes, nor dubious adventures, but deal with chaste and noble, 
if somewhat sentimental and bookish, characters. They employ 
all the romantic devices, derived from folk-tale, of reborn heroes 
and transformed personages in a dreamland of marvellous but 
softer adventure, and present them in a gorgeous vehicle of 
elaborately poetical, but artificial, style. 

The date of Subandhu, author of the Vdsavadattd,^ is not 
exactly known. Attempts have been made to establish its upper 
and the lower terminus, respectively, by Subandhu’s punning 
allusion, on the one hand, to the Uddyotakara^ and a supposed 
work of Dharmakirti,® belonging at least to the middle of the 

^ Ed. F. Hall, Bibl. Ind., widi comm, of l§ivarama Tripathiii, Calcutta 1859, reprinted 
almost verbatim by J. Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874, 3id cd. 1907; cd. R. V. Krishnania- 
chariar with his own comm., Sri Vai;i-vilasa Pre.‘»s, Srirangam 1900; cd. l.ouis 
H. Gray, in roman characters, Columbia University Press, New York 1913. I§ivarama 
belongs to the 18th century; sec S. K. Dc, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 318. There is also an earlier 
comm, of Jagaddhara which deserves publication. 

'* nyaya~sthitim (v. 1. -vidydm) ivoddyolakatasvarupdm (ed. Hall, p. 235; cd. 

Srirangam, p. 303; ed. Gray, p. 180). 

" bauddha-saijigalim (v. 1. sat-kavi-kairya-racanSm) iodlaf/tkdra-bhiifitdm, loc. eit. 

It is remarkable that the reading is not found in all Mss (Hall, p. 236), and no work of 
Dharmakirti’s called Bauddhasaipgatyalaipkira has yet been found. L6ti {BidUtin de 
VE'eoU Francais d’Extreme-Orient, 1903, p. 18) denies that Subandhu alludes to Dharmakirti’s 
literary activity. 
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sixth century A.D., and, on the other, by Bana’s allusion to a 
Vasavadatldy which is supposed to be the same as Subandhu’s 
work of that name, in the preface to his Harsa-carita^ composed 
early in the seventh century.^ But it must be recognised that 
the question is not free from difficulty. Neither the date of 
Dharmakirti nor that of the Uddyotakara can be taken as 
conclusively settled; nor is it beyond question, in the absence of 
the author’s name, that Bana really alludes to Subandhu’s work. 
Even if the early part of the 7th century is taken to be 
the date of Dharmakirti and the Uddyotakara, it would make 
Subandhu a contemporary of Bana. The traditional view that 
Bana wrote his romance to surpass that of Subandhu probably 
arose from Bana’s qualification of his own Kddambari (st. 20) 
by the epithet ali-dvayi ‘surpassing the two,’ these two being, 
according to the very late commentator,Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd 
and Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd. But the doubt expressed,** though 
later abandoned,^ by Peterson has been lately revived. Since the 
arguments on both sides of the question® proceed chiefly on the 


^ Stanza 11. 'I'hc argument that ll.ii.ia, by the use of Sleja in this stanza, means to 
irnijly Subandhu's loudness for it, is weak; fur Biina uses Slcsa also in the stanzas on BhSsa 
and the Bfhatkalka. 

“ Among other literary or historical allusions made by Subandhu, the reference to 
Vikramaditya and Kahka in the tcntli introductory stanza has been made the basis of entirely 
problematic conjectures by Mall (p.6), Hocrnlc {JRAS, 1903, p. 545 f.) and B. C. Mazumdar 
{JRAS, 1907, p. 406 f.); sec L. H. Gray, introd., p. 8f. The description of Kusumapura and 
Subandhu's practice of the Gau^i Riti may suggest that he was an eastern writer, but the 
geography of the work is too conventional and the argument on Riti too indefinite to be 
decisive. 'I'hcre arc two other punning allusions by Subandhu, apparently to a Gatta-kariku 
with a Vftti by Surapala (ed. Srirangam, p. 314) and an obscurely mentioned work by 
Kamalakara-bhiksu (p. 319); but these have not yet been sufficiently recognised and traced. 

* BhSnudatta, the commentator, belong to the 16th century. But the phrase alidoayi 
is not grammatically correct, and the reading appears to be doubtful. Possibly it is a 
graphical scribal error for aniddhaya (qualifying dhiyd) read by other commentators {cf. OLD, 
IV, no. 2, 1941, p. 7). 

■* Introd. to Kddambari, pp. 71-73. * Introd. to Sbhv, p. 133. 

« See Kane, introd. to Harfa-carita, p. xif; Weber, Indiiche Streifen, 
Berlin 1868, 1, pp. 369-86; Tclang in JBRAS XVIII, 1891, p. 147 f.; W. CartelUeri in 
WZKM, I, 1887, pp. 115-32; F. W. Thomas in WZKM, XII, 1898, pp. 21-33, 
also in JRAS, 1920, pp. 386-87; Mankowski in WZKM, XV, 1901, p. 246f. 
Keith in JR/45, 1914 (arguing that Subandhu cannot be safely ascribed to a period substantially 
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debatable grounds of the standard of taste and morals, and of style 
and diction, it is scarcely possible to express a final opinion 
without being dogmatic. The only one characteristic difference 
of Subandhu’s prose from that of Sana, apart from its being 
uninspiring, is the excessive, but self-imposed, use of 
paronomasia (l§lesa); but this argues neither for priority nor 
posteriority, but only suggests the greater currency of this figure 
of speech in this period. The only certain point about 
Subandhu’s date is the fact that in the first half of the 
8th century, Vakpati in his Prakrit poem Gaudavaho (st. 800) 
connects Subandhu’s name with those of Bhasa, KMidasa and 
Haricandra, and a little later in the same century, Vamana quotes 
anonymously^ a passage which occurs, with a slight variation, in 
Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd? 

With the Vasavadatta of the Udayana legend, made famous 
by various poets in Sanskrit literature, Subandhu’s romance has 
nothing common except the name; and since the story, as told by 
Subandhu, does not occur elsewhere in any form, it appears to be 
entirely invented and embellished by our poet. But the plot is 
neither rich nor striking. The handsome prince Kandarpaketu, 


before 650 A.D.); Sivaprasad Bliattacharya in ///Q., IV, 1929, p. 699f.—^Tberc is one passage 
to which attention does appear to have been drawn, but it is no less important. It describes 
the passionate condition of Vasavadatta at the sight of Kandarpaketu and runs thus: 

lifdayarn vUikhitam iva ulkirpam iva, pralyuptam iva, kilitam iva . vajraUpa-ghalitam 

iva . marmdntara-sthitam iva, which appears to be reproduced in a metrical form in the 

following three lines from Bhavabhuti’s Mdlati-mddhava (v. 10) : 

Iweva pratibimbileva likhiUvotklriiia-rGpeva ca 
praiyupteva ca vajtalepa~gkafiUvdntamikhdteva ca | 
sd naS cetasi kUiteva vUikhaii cetobhmab paficabhify... 

Tlie verbal resemblance cannot be dismissed as accidental; but considering that Bhavabhuti 
here improves upon what he weaves into the texture of his poem and also the fact that 
BhavabhOti is known to have bon'owed phrases from K^idSsa, the presumption of borrowing 
on the part of Bhavabhuti is likdy. 

^ Kdvydlatpk^a i. 3. 25 (ktdiia-nkhara-khara-nakhara^) = Vasavadatta, cd. Sriran- 
gam, p. 331 and ed. Hall, p. 226. 

* For other references to Subandhu and his work see Gray, pp. 3-4. Gray is right in 
thinking that the reference in the DakdamdraP to VSsavadatta clearly aUudes to the story of 
tJdayana and VSsavadatti, and not to VSsavadatta of Subandhu’s romance. 

OJP. 150—28 
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son of Cintamani, beholds in a dream a lovely maiden; and, 
setting out with his friend Makaranda in search of the unknown 
beloved and resting at night in the Vindhya hills under a tree, he 
overhears the conversation of a couple of parrots that princess 
Vasavadatta of Pataliputra, having similarly dreamt of Kzyidarpa- 
ketu, has sent her pet parrot, Tamalika, to find him. With the 
help of the kindly bird, the lovers unite; but as iSrngarasekhara, 
father of the princess, plans her marriage with a Vidyadhara 
chief, the lovers elope on a magic steed to the Vindhya hills^ 
Early in the morning, while Kandarpaketu is still asleep, Vasava¬ 
datta, straying into the forest, is chased by two gangs of 
Kiratas; but as they fall out and fight for her, she eludes them 
but trespasses into a hermitage, where she is turned into stone 
by the curse of the unchivalrous ascetic. Kandarpaketu, deterred 
from self-destruction by a voice from the sky, finds her after a 
long search, and at his touch the curse terminates. 

It will be seen that the central argument of such tales is 
weak and almost insignificant. The general scheme appears to 
consist of the falling in love of a passionate hero with a heroine 
of the fair and frail type, and their final union after a series of 
romantic adventures, in which all the narrative motifs^ of dream- 
vision, talking parrots, magic steed, curse, transformation and 
voice in the air are utilised. But the interest of the story-telling 
lies not in incident, but in minute portraiture of the personal 
beauty of the lovers and their generous qualities, their ardent, 
if sentimental, longing for each other, the misfortune obstruct¬ 
ing the fulfilment of their desires, their pangs of thwarted love, 
and the preservation of their love through all trials and difficul¬ 
ties until their final union. All this is eked out lavishly by the 
romantic commonplaces of the Kavya, by highly flavoured 
descriptions of cities, battles, oceans, mountains, seasons, sunset, 
moonrise and the like, and by the display of enormous iSastric 


* A list of these are made out by Gartellieri, op. cit., For a study of these motifi as 
literary devices see Gray in XVIII, 1904, p. 39 f. 
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learning and technical skill. Subandhu’s poverty of invention 
and characterisation, therefore, is not surprising; and criticism 
has been, not unjustly, levelled against the absurdities and incon¬ 
sistencies of his story. But the slenderness of the theme is not so 
much a matter of importance to Subandhu as the manner of 
developing or over-developing it. Stress has been rightly laid 
on his undoubted, if somewhat conventional, descriptive power; 
but the more than occasional descriptive digressions, forming the 
inseparable accessory of the Kavya, constitute the bulk of his 
work, and are made merely the means of displaying his luxuriant 
rhetorical skill and multifarious learning. The attractiveness of 
the lady of Kandarpaketu’s vision, for instance, is outlined in a 
brief sentence of some one hundred and twenty lines only ! The 
wise censure of Anandavardhana^ that the poets are often regard¬ 
less of theme and sentiment and exceedingly engrossed in verbal 
tricks is more than just in its application to the Prose Kavya of 
this type. 

It must, however, be said to Subandhu’s credit that 
he is not overfond of long rolling compounds, and even when 
they occur, they are not altogether devoid of majesty and melody. 
When he has no need for a long sentence, he can write short 
ones, and this occurs notably in the brief dialogues. The sound- 
effects are not always tedious, nor his use of words always 
atrocious. What becomes wearisome in its abundance is 
Subandhu’s constant search for conceits, epithets and similes 
expressed in endless strings of paronomasia (l^lesa) and apparent 
incongruity (Virodhabhasa). For this reason, even his really 
coruscating ideas and images become more brilliant than lumi¬ 
nous. When we are told that a lady is rakta-pdda like a 
grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with red lacquer as 
sections of grammar with red lines, or that the rising sun is 
blood-coloured, because the lion of dawn clawed the elephant of 
the night, we are taken to the verge of ludicrous fancy; but 


' Dhoatymloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, p. 151. 
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such instances abound from page to pageJ In a stanza, the 
genuineness of which, however, is doubted, Subandhu describes 
his own work as a treasure-house of literary dexterity, and 
declares that he had woven a pun in every syllable of his com¬ 
position. We have indeed the dictum of the Kdvyadaria (ii. 362) 
that paronomasia generally enhances the charm of all poetic 
figures, and the extraordinary resources of Sanskrit permit its 
effective use, but the rhetorician probably never means that the 
paronomasia should overshadow everything. The richness of 
Subandhu’s fancy and his ingenuity in this direction is indeed 
astonishing and justifies his boasting; but it cannot be said that 
he has used this figure with judgment or with the sense of 
visualisation which makes this, as well as other, figures a 
means of beautiful expression. Subandhu’s paronomasias are 
often far-fetched and phantas-magoric, adduced only for the 
sake of cleverness, and involve much straining and even torturing 
of the language. It is true that in the stringing together of puns 
Subandhu does not stand alone. Bana also makes much use 
of it, and refers to this habit of the Katha when he describes 
it as nirantara-slesa-ghana. But Bana never indulges in 
unceasing fireworks of puns and other devices, and his poetic 
imagination and power of picturesque description make 
ample amends for all his weakness for literary adornment. 
Subandhu, on the other hand, lacks these saving graces; nor 
does he command the humour, vigour and variety of Dandin. He 
becomes, therefore, a willing victim of the cult of style, which 
believes that nothing great can be produced in the ordinary way. 

In order to appreciate Subandhu’s literary accomplishment 
this fact should be borne in mind; and it is as unnecessary as it 
is hypercritical either to depreciate or exaggerate his merits 
unduly. It should be conceded that, in spite of its fancy, pathos 
and sentiment, Subandhu’s work is characterised by an element 


Krishnamachariar has given (op. at., p. xixf) an almost exhaustive list^of instances 
of Subandhu's verbal accomplishment, 
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ofimere trick which certainly impairs its literary value; but it 
should not be assumed that it is a stupendous trifle, which 
enjoyed a fame and influence disproportionate to its worth. Bana 
is doubtless a greater poet and can wield a wonderful spell of 
language, but Subandhu’s method and manner of story-telling do 
not differ much from those of Bana, and conform to the general 
scheme of the Prose Kavya. But for his excessive fondness for 
paronomasia, Subandhu’s style and diction are no more tyranni¬ 
cally mannered than those of Bana; and parallelisms in words 
and ideas have been found in the respective works of the two 
poets. It is true that Subandhu’s glittering, but somewhat cold, 
fancy occupies itself more with the rhetorical, rather than with 
the poetical, possibilities of his subject; but making allowance 
for individual traits, one must recognise the same technique and 
paraphernalia in both Subandhu and Bana. They deal with the 
self-same commodities; and if richness of vocabulary, wealth of 
description, profusion of epithets, similes and conceits, and 
frequency of learned allusions are distinctive of Subandhu, they 
are also found in Bana. Whatever difference there is between 
the two romancers, it is one not in kind but in degree. 

It would appear, therefore, that both Subandhu and Bana 
exhibit in their works certain features of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative which, being of the same character, must have belonged 
to the general literary tendency of the time. The tendency is 
not so apparent in Dandin, but in Subandhu and Bana it is 
carried to its extreme; and we find, more or less, a similar 
phenomenon in poetry, as we pass from Bharavi to Magha. It 
is, however, a facile explanation which puts it down to incom¬ 
petence, bad taste or queer mentality; the question has a deeper 
historical significance, perhaps more in prose than in poetry. 
Louis H. Gray calls attention to certain stylistic similarities 
between Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd and Lyly’s Eupheus ; but if 
there is any point in drawing a parallel, it lies precisely in the 
fact that the work of the Sanskrit stylist, like that of the 
Elizabethan mannerist, is a deliberate attempt to achieve a rich, 
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variegated and imaginative prose style, although like all deli¬ 
berate attempts it is carried to fantastic excess. The ornate and 
fanciful style tends to the florid and extravagant, and needs to be 
restrained and tamed ; but the plain style inclines equally towards 
the slipshod and jejune, and needs to be raised and inspired. 
The plain style, evidenced in the Pancatantra, is indeed well 
proportioned, clear and sane, and is suitable for a variety of liter¬ 
ary purpose, but it is ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous or passion¬ 
ate expression ; it is constantly liable, when not used with 
something more than ordinary scholarship and taste, to degene¬ 
rate into commonness or insipidity. Neither Subandhu nor 
Ban a may have evolved a properly ornate style, suitable for 
counteracting these perils and for elevated imaginative writing, 
but their inclination certainly points to this direction. It is not 
the rhetorical habit in these writers which annoys, but their use 
of rhetoric, not in proportion, but out of proportion, to their 
narrative, description, idea or feeling. Perhaps in their horror 
of the commonplace and in their eagerness to avoid the danger of 
being dull, they proceed to the opposite extreme of too heavy 
ornamentation, and thereby lose raciness, vigour and even sanity; 
but for this reason the worthiness of their motive and the 
measure of success which they achieved should not be missed. 
We have an interesting illustration here of what occurs every¬ 
where, namely the constantly recurring struggle between the 
plain and the ornate style; but in trying to avoid plainness, 
these well-meaning but unbalanced writers practically swamp it 
with meaningless ornateness, by applying to prose the ill-fitting 
graces and refinements of poetry. The gorgeous standard, which 
they set up, is neither faultless nor easy to follow, but it is curi¬ 
ous that it is never questioned for centuries. It is a pity that 
their successors never realise their literary motive, but only 
exaggerate their literary mannerisms. It was for the later writers 
to normalise the style by cutting down its early exuberant excesses, 
but it is strange that they never attempted to do so. Perliaps they 
fell under the fascination of its poetical magnificence, and were 
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actuated by the theory which approximated prose to poetry and 
affiliated the prose Kavya to the metrical. There has never been, 
therefore, in the later history of Sanskrit prose style, a real ebb 
and flow, a real flux between maxima and minima. It is for 
this reason perhaps that the perfect prose style, which keeps the 
golden mean between the plain and the ornate, never developed 
in Sanskrit. 

There is, thus, no essential difference of literary inspiration 
between Subandhu and Bana; only, Subandhu’s gifts are often 
rendered ineffectual by the mediocrity of his poetic powers. 
There is the sameness of characteristics and of ideas of workman¬ 
ship ; but while Subandhu often plods, Bana can often soar. 
The extreme excellence, as well as the extreme defect, of the 
literary tendency, which both of them represent in their indivi¬ 
dual way, are, however, better mirrored in Bana’s works, which 
reach the utmost limit of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative. 


d. Bdnabhatla 

• • • 

In the first two and a half chapters of his Harsa-carita and 
in the introductory stanzas of his Kddamharl^ Banabhatta 
gives an account of himself and his family as prelude to that of 
his royal patron. He was a Brahman of the Vatsyayana-gotra, 
his ancestry being traced to Vatsa, of whom a mythological 
account is given as the cousin of l^aradvata, son of Sarasvati and 
Dadhica. In the family was born Kubera, who was honoured 
by many Gupta kings, and whose youngest son was Pa^upata. 
P^upata’s son was Arthapati; and among the many sons of 
Arthapati, Citrabhanu was Bana’s father. They lived in a place 
called Pritikuta on the banks of the Hiranyabahu,otherwise known 


‘ The accounts agree, except in one omission, namely, the name of Sana’s great-grand¬ 
father, PSiupata, is not found in the Kadamhari. For a recent summary of all relevant 
questions regarding BSna and his works, as well as for a full bibliography, see A. A. Maria 
Sharpe, B3$a's KSikmiari (Oiss., N. V. de Vlaamsche, Leuven 1937), pp. 1-108, which also 
contains Dutch trs. of work, with indices and concordances. 
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as the river Sona. Bana’s mother Rajyadevi died while he was yet 
young, but his father took tender care of him. When he was 
about fourteen, his father died; and in the unsettled life which 
followed, Bana wandered about from place to place, mixed in 
dubious company, acquired evil repute as well as rich experience, 
returned home and lived a life of quiet study. He was summoned 
to the presence of king Harsavardhana, ostensibly for being taken 
to task for his misspent youth, at his camp near the town of 
Manitara on the Ajiravati. He was at first received with cold¬ 
ness, but afterwards with much favour.^ After some time, on a 
visit home, Bana was requested by his relatives to speak of the 
great king. He began his narrative, after having warned his 
audience of his inability to do full justice to his theme. The story 
is told in the remaining five Ucchvasas, but it is left unfinished. 
It was possibly never his intention to offer a complete account; 
for he tells us that even in a hundred lives he cannot hope to 
recount the whole story of Harsa’s mighty deeds, and asks his 
audience if they would be content to hear a part.^ 

We have already spoken of the value of the important 
metrical preface to the Harsa-carita,^ which speaks of the famous 
literary predecessors of Bana. The story begins with a descrip¬ 
tion of Sthanvi^vara and of the glorious kings, sprung from 


* It is not known at what stage of Har$a’s career fiai.ui met him. It is assumed that 
Baija was fairly young when Har;a in his greatness patronised him, and that there is no 
reason to presume that Baoa wrote in the early part of Harsa’s reign, which ended in 647 A.D. 
Ba^a never alludes to troubles of poverty among other troubles he mentions in UcchvSsa i, 
and we are also told that he inherited wealth from his ancestors. He acknowledges gills 
from his patron, but there is nothing to support the legend that he sold some of his literary 
works to Har^. 

* The earliest quotation from Ba^a, though anonymous, occurs in VSmana’s 
Kdoyalatpkara (2n'd half of the 8th century) v. 2. 44, anukaroti bhagavato narSyapasya 
{^Kadmban, ed. Peterson, p. 6). In the middle of the 9th century, Baija and his two 
works are mentioned by Anandavardhana in his DhvatffiUoka (ed. NSP, pp. 87, 100, 
101, 127). 

* Ed. A. A. FOhrer, with comm, of iSaipkara, Bomb. Skt, Ser., 1909; ed. K. P. Parab, 
with same comm., NSP, Bombay 1892 (5th ed. 1925); ed. P. V. Kane (without comm, but with 
notes etc.), Bombay 1918. Trs. into English by E. B. CoweU and F. W. Thoams, London 1907. 
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Puspabhuti, from whom is descended Harsavardhana’s father, 
Prabhakaravardhana. Harsa’s elder brother is Rajyavardhana; 
and his sister RajyasrI is married to Grahavarman of the 
Maukhari family of Kanyakubja. Then we have a more brilliant 
than pathetic picture of the illness and death of Prabhakara¬ 
vardhana, whose queen Yasomati also ascends the funeral pyre, 
of the return of Rajyavardhana from his successful campaign 
against the Hunas, and of his reluctance to ascend the throne. 
But before Harsa could be installed, news reaches that the king 
of Malava Lis slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajya^ri. 
Rajyavardhana succeeds in defeating the Malava king, but he is 
treacherously killed by the king of Gauda. Harsa’s expedition 
to save his sister follows, but in the meantime she escapes from 
prison and is rescued by a Buddhist sage. The story abruptly 
ends with the meeting of Harsa and Rajyasri while the tale of 
her recovery is being told. The work gives us nothing about the 
later career of Harsa, nor any information regarding the later 
stages of Bana’s own life. 

The Harsa-carita has the distinction of being the first 
attempt at writing a Prose Kavya on an historical theme.^ 
Subandhu’s Vdsavadatta^ as well as Bana’s other prose narrative, 
the Kddamban, deals with legendary fiction, and everything is 
viewed in these works through a highly imaginative atmosphere. 
The Harsa-carita is no less imaginative, but the author takes his 
own sovereign as his hero and weaves the story out of some actual 
events of his career. In this respect it supplies a contemporary 
picture, which, in the paucity of other records, is indeed valuable; 
but its importance as an historical document should not be 
overrated. The sum-total of the story, lavishly embellished 
as it is, is no more than an incident in Harsa’s career; and it 
cannot be said that the picture is eitaer full or satisfactory 
from the historical point of view. Many points in the narra¬ 
tive, especially the position, action and identity of the M^ava 


■ See bdow, cfa. VI, under Poems with Historical Themes. 
O.P. 150—29 
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and the Gauda kings, are left obscure; and the gorgeously 
descriptive and ornamental style leaves little room for the poor 
thread of actual history. Even if the work supplies picturesque 
accounts, into which the historian may profitably delve, ^of the 
actualities of life in camp and court, in monastery and village 
retreat, of military expeditions, and of social and religious 
observances and practices, we learn very little indeed of the 
political facts of the great emperor’s reign as a whole. 

It is clear that Bana writes his Harsa-carita more as a 
romantic story than as a sober history of the king’s life, and stops 
when he is satisfied that his Muse has taken a sufficiently long 
flight. The term ‘Historical Kavya,’ which is often applied to 
this and other works of the same kind, is hardly expressive; 
for, in all essential, the work is a Prose Kavya, and the fact of 
its having an historical theme does not make it historical in 
style, spirit and treatment. The reproach that India had little 
history and historical sense is perhaps not entirely just, but 
India was little interested in historical incident as such, and 
never took seriously to chronicling, much less to what is known 
as history in modern times. The uncertainties of pre-history^ 
therefore, continue in India to a comparatively late period; and 
it is also important to note that the idea of evolution is, in the 
same way, scarcely recognised in the sphere of thought and 
speculation. Perhaps the explanation is to be sought in the 
psychology of the Indian mind, which takes the world of 
imagination to be more real than the world of fact; perhaps we 
in modern times attach too much importance to fact or incident 
and make a fetish of history or evolution. In any case, history 
had little place in the Kavya, which apparently considered the 
mytliological heroes to be more interesting than the actual 
rulers of the day. Even when a real personage is taken for 
treatment, as in the case of Harsa, he is elevated and invested 
with all the glory and some of the fiction of the mythological 
hero. The Sanskrit theory of art also, in its emphasis on 
imaginative and impersonalised creation, encouraged ^straction, 
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admitted belief in fate and miracle, and had little feeling for the 
concrete facts and forces of human nature and human life. The 
same spirit, which tended against the creation of a vigorous and 
sensitive drama, stood also in the way of clear and critical 
historiography. The poets who, like Bana, write on histori¬ 
cal themes, never claim merit as historians, but conceive their 
duty to be that of a poet. It would not be proper, therefore, 
to attach the qualification ‘historical’ to what is essentially a 
Kavya. 

The imposition of keeping even within the semblance of 
fact is absent in the Kadambari^ which is an entirely imagina¬ 
tive creation, but which like the Harsa-carita^ is also left 
unfinished. It was, however, death which, cut off the work; and 
we are told by Bana’s son, Bhusana,^ that he wrote the latter 
part, not out of literary ostentation, but as a task of filial duty. 
We do not know in what way Bana himself would have rounded 
off the inherent difficulties of the remainder of the plot, but the 
inferiority of the supplement is generally admitted. It gives the 
impression of introducing complexities, but there is also an 
anxiety of bringing the story to a somewhat hurried close. The 
command over the ornate style and diction is undoubted, and the 
son possesses some of the excellences of the father; but to the 
mannerisms of the father, which are often exaggerated, are added 
a few peculiar to the son. 

The story of the Kddamhari^ which deals with the lives 
and loves of two heroes, each of whom is reborn twice, is too 
well known to require a detailed summary here. But it is 
noteworthy that Bana’s portion of the composition stops even 


* In some MSS Stein, Jammu Cat,, Bombay 1894, p. 299), he is called Pulina or 
Pulinda. DhanapSla in his Tilaka-maRjari (Pref. verse 26) seems to suggest that Pulinda 
was the name. 

* Ed. P, Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1883; cd. P. V. Kane, Bombay 1911, 1920; 
(3rd ed. 1921, PurvabhSga only); ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Bhanucandra and Siddba> 
candra, NSP, Bombay 1890 (7th cd., revised by V. L. Panshikar 1928). Engl. trs. (with 
occasional omissions) C. M, Ridding, Ixkndon 1896. Summaries of the story will be found iq 
these editions. 
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before the theme is properly developed. It introduces the 
Oandala maiden and her speaking parrot into the court of 
Sudraka and puts the entire narrative in the mouth of the 
parrot,^ Apart from absurdity of the device, it is notQvorthy 
that the old method of emboxing tale within tale is also retained; 
for the parrot’s tale includes that of the sage Jabali concerning 
Candrapida and Vai^ampayana, along with the story told by 
Maha^veta of her love for Pundarika. After the meeting of 
Candrapida with Kadambari, whose entrance into the story is 
too long delayed, and his hurried return to Ujjayini, Bana’s 
work ends abruptly with the welcome news which Patralekha 
brings to him of Kadambari’s assurance of love. It is clear 
that, like Spenser, Bana conceived of too large a plan and never 
lived to finish it. The plot is only begun but hardly unfolded. 
It is completed ingeniously enough by his son, but we have no 
means, except from scattered and uncertain hints in the narrative 
itself, of knowing whether Bana wanted to develop it with all 
its later bewildering turn and confusion of curses and changing 
personalities of reborn heroes. Half-told as the tale is by him, 
we cannot be sure if he meant Sudraka, the hearer of the story, 
but a redundant figure at the outset, is to become the real hero 
in the end as the reborn Candrapida, who in his turn is to be the 
moon-god in his former birth, or whether Vaisampayana is to 
turn out as the transformed parrot itself recounting the tale; for 
these elaborate intricacies occur in the second part of the work. 
This important fact is ignored when one criticises Bana for 
his highly complex plot, and charges him with deficiency of 
constructive power. The striking parallelism of the story 
of the Kadambari to the much humbler one of King 
Sumanas (or Sumanasa), narrated in the two Kashmirian 
versions of the Brhatkathdy^ may suggest that Bana may have 

• * On the role of the Parrot in story literature, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVIII, 1904, p. 42. 

* Sotozdevsi'a. KathS-sarit-sagm, x. 3 (Tawney’s trs., Calcutta 1884, ii, p. 17 f.; the 
whole passage is reproduced in Peterson’s introd. to the Kadambari, pp. 84>9i^); Ksemendra’s 
Bjkatkathd-manjari, xvi, 185 f. 
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wanted to utilise the motif of curse and rebirth, but it is useless 
to speculate whether he would have done it in the same way as 
we have it now. The complications of the plot, as developed in 
Bhusana’s supplement, can hardly be inferred from the dry bones 
of the much simpler and less refined original, occurring in the 
versions of the Brhatkatha^ which has a somewhat different 
denouement and which attaches degrading forms of birth to the 
heroine Mandarika and her father, on the rather frivolous ground 
of a curse proceeding from wild grief in the one case and repent¬ 
ance for pronouncing the curse in the other. 

That the method of emboxing tales can be carried to a con¬ 
fusing extent is seen in the arrangement of Somadeva’s Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, where, often with an insignificant framework, we 
have A’s account of B’s report of C*s recounting of D’s relating 
of what E said, and so forth, until we have the disentangling of 
the entire intricate progression, or reversion to the main story, 
which the reader in the meantime probably forgets. The form is 
not ill suited to a succession of disconnected tales, as in the 
Pancatantra^ where they are narrated generally by the characters 
of the frame-story or of the inset stories. There is further 
improvement in the Dasakumdra-carita^ where their several 
experiences are narrated, with a semblance of realism, by the 
princes themselves in the first person, and in the Vetdla-panca- 
vimsati, where all the separate tales are connected to serve one 
main purpose. In the Kddambart, the old machinery is adapted, 
with a clever plan, to the conditions of the complex narrative. 
The device of first-hand narration is made an essence of the 
form; for the inset stories explain matters which the main 
narrator could not himself know and which each subsidiary 
narrator is allowed to describe as coming within the scope of per¬ 
sonal experience. The main narrative here is not recounted by 
the hero, but in effect by the sage Jabali, who is supposed by his 
insight to know vividly what he relates, and who can describe 
freely and objectively; but each of the minor narratives, like that 
of Maha5vet5, gives effective expression to intimate knowledge 
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and feeling, and is made essential to the development of the 
plot. 

The denouement, as developed by Bhusana, is sometimes 
criticised as flat. To a certain extent, this is true; but, making 
allowance for the device of curse and rebirth common enough in 
folk-tale,^ one should admit that there is an element of surprise 
in the discovery at the end that Sudraka, who is only the listener 
to the story, is himself the real hero, who had loved in vain 
in two lives, and whose listening to the story is a necessary con¬ 
dition of the reawakening of his love for Kadambari and of 
bringing his second life to an end by his revived longing for 
reunion. As a rule, the romance-writers, like the poets, are 
rather poor inventors of plot, and make use of all the paraphernalia 
of conventional story-telling, as well as of the fantastic ornate¬ 
ness of an overworked diction; but there is more arrangement, 
progress and interest in Bana’s narrative than in Subandhu’s; 
and, in spite of the complexes of past and present lives, there 
cannot be much doubt that the threads of the stories of the loves 
of the two maidens, which form his main theme, are skilfully 
interlaced. 

(The chief obstacle to our appreciation of Bana’s constructive 
gift, however, is his weakness for elaborating the tales, by dwell¬ 
ing too much on details, in a style which draws prose and poetry 
together in an unnatural alliance. The lack of proportion is due 
partly to largeness of handling, and partly to a prodigal imagina¬ 
tion which prefers lawless splendour to decent insipidity. But 
the sense of proportion is the very foundation of style and treat¬ 
ment. There is no need, for instance, to lose sight of the 
narrative in a lavish description of Ujjayini, of !§ukanasa’s 
palace, of the Vindhya forest and hermitage, of the temple of 


' For a study of these motifs as literary devices, see L. H. Gray in XVIII, 1904, 

pp. 53-54. Gray cites an instance from the story of ArthapSla in Dahkttmara°, where there 
is a hint not fully developed, of a very complex scheme of three incamatioqjp involving six 
persons. It is noteworthy, however, that it is BSi^a’s heroes, and not h^ heroines, who 
undergo three rebirths each, 
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Candika, of night and moonrise, all of which give us wonderful 
word-pictures, no doubt, but most of which are certainly over¬ 
done. Sana’s power of observation and picturesque description, 
his love of nature, his eye for colour and ear for music, the rich¬ 
ness of his fancy and his wealth of words, are excellences which 
are unquestioned; but they are seldom kept within moderate 
bounds. His choice of subject may be good, but his choice of 
scale is fatal. The readiness of his resources is truly astonish¬ 
ing, but the exaggeration often swamps the reality of his 
pictures. 1 The description of Ujjayini, for instance, is too extra¬ 
vagant in its terms to give us a vivid notion of what it actually 
was in his time. The delineation of Maha^veta’s beauty is too 
undiscriminating in its heaping of metaphors and epithets to 
present a convincing visual picture. Nor are absurdities 
excluded in matters of detail. The physician, a youth of 
eighteen, who attends upon the dying Prabhakaravardhana, is so 
fanatically attached to his king that he must also burn himself on 
the funeral pyre on his patron’s death, fit is not that Sana’s 
imageries lack visualisation and proper phrasing; Sana can be 
forcible and direct when he chooses; the sense of humour is not 
altogether wanting in his picture, for example, of the Dravida 
ascetic, or in his description of Skandagupta as having a nose as 
long as his sovereign’s pedigree; the advantage of contrast is uti¬ 
lised in the characterisation of the pairs of lovers; all this and more 
is admitted. But the censure is just that Bana allows no topic to 
pass until he can squeeze no more out of it. Whether in descrip¬ 
tion or in speeches of lamentation and exhortation, no possible 
detail is missed, no existing variety of synonymous epithets 
omitted, no romantic symbolism and conceit overlooked, nor any 
brilliant rhetorical device ignored.) 

‘ It is clear that Sana’s evident relish in this extended and 
over-ostentatious method is a hindrance not only to vigorous 
narrative, but also to the realities of sentiment and character. 
Comments have been made, not unjusdy, on the shadowy nature 
of his personages, some in their second and even third birth, and 
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their exaggerated sentiments. But, making allowance for 
aberrations inevitable in a rich and exuberant talent, it must be 
said that Bana’s power of characterisation or delineation of 
sentiment is not entirely divorced from reality. The^ world he 
depicts is removed in time and character, but not in appreciation 
and sympathy, from our own. The tale is strange, as also its 
manner of telling, but the element of marvel and magic is a 
recognised concomitant of the popular tale and need not of itself 
diminish its value as a romance, any more than the imaginative 
character of Spenser’s Faery Queene impairs its interest as a 
poem. The scene is laid as much in Kadambari’s home, situated 
beyond the Himalayas and peopled by Gandharvas and Kinnaras, 
as in Ujjayini where Candrapida’s very human father Tarapida 
and his practical minister i^ukanasa hold court in royal splendour. 
The world of fancy is conceived as vividly as the world of human¬ 
ity; but the whole unreal machinery fades away when we 
are brought face to face with a tale of human love and sorrow, 
set forth in its idyllic charm as well as in its depth of pathos. It 
cannot be denied indeed that these old-time romancers are not 
always good at assessing the fine shades of human conduct; they 
see life as an affair in which black is black and white is white, 
black and white seldom merge in dubious grey. Bana attempts 
to infuse some diversity of colouring into his Patralekha and his 
Sukan^a, but they are too fine to be life-like. His two heroes 
are endowed with nobility, courtesy, devotion and charm, but 
they give the impression, more or less, of broad types of charac¬ 
ter; they are hardly human beings. All this must be frankly 
admitted. But it must also be admitted that Bana possesses a 
wonderful insight into the currents of youthful passion and virgin 
modesty, in their varying impulses of joy and grief, hope and 
despair; and this forms the pith of his work in its surrounding 
embroidery. It is perhaps for this reason that he is more,success- 
ful in delineating his two heroines. The maidenly love of 
Kadambari, with its timid balancing of the new-born longing and 
cherished filial duty, is finely set off by the pathetic fidelity of 
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the lovelorn Mahaiveta, awaiting her lover for long years on the 
shores of the Acchoda lake. If they are overdressed children of 
Bana’s poetic imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them 
a vivid and effective embodiment; they are no less brilliant types, 
but they are at the same time individualised by the sharpness of 
the impression. 

v^deed, the chief value of Bana’s unique romance lies, not 
in its narrative, not in its characterisation, nor in its presentation, 
but in its sentiment and poetry. In this extraordinary tale 
Bana gives us a poetic treatment, in two different ways, of youth¬ 
ful love, having its root not only in the spontaneous emotion of 
this life, but in the recollective affection of cycles of existence, in 
what Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti describe as friendships of former 
births firmly rooted in the heart.) It is a study of the poetic 
possibilities of the belief in transmigration; it conceives of a 
longer existence which links the forgotten past and the living 
present in bonds of tender and unswerving memories. If love in 
this romance moves in a strange and fantastic atmosphere of 
myth and folk-tale, the unreality of the dream-pageant acquires 
a vitality and interest from the graceful and poetic treatment of 
the depth and tenderness of human love, chastened by sorrow 
and death, enlivened by abiding hope and faith, and heightened 
by the touch of an intrepid idealism. And the extravagance of 
its luxuriant diction is perhaps a fit vehicle for this extravagantly 
romantic tale of love. 

^ There are some critics, however, who on formal grounds 
would deny to Bana a high rank as a prose writer; and the 
classic onslaught of Weber^ has been repeatedly quoted. The 
charge, in brief, is that Bana’s style and diction suffer from the 
vices of an unduly laboured vocabulary, syntax and ornamenta¬ 
tion. His prose has been compared to an Indian jungle, where 
progress is rendered impossible by luxuriant undergrowths, 

' In Z^MG, 1853, quoted by Peterson, op. cit., introd., p. 38. On this romance, see 
Weber, tndiseke Streifen, i. pp. 308-86. 

O.P. 150—30 
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until the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where wild 
beasts lie in wait for him in the shape of recondite words, far¬ 
fetched allusions, vast sentences, undiscriminated epithets upon 
epithets in a multitude of aggressive compounds and of a whole 
battalion of puns, similes, hyperboles, alliterations and assonan¬ 
ces. ] His erudition, it is complained, is heavy in its outrageous 
tendency to overloading and subtlety; his sense of proportion is 
faulty in its excessive use of literary embellishments and in the 
construction of really enormous sentences, in which the verb or 
the subject is held over to the second, third, nay, even to the 
sixth page of print, all the interval being filled with more 
dazzling than illuminating series of phrases and phrases 
upon phrases; his weakness for play upon thought or word 
is incessant and irritating; he is dominated by the perverse 
desire of producing the graces of poetry in prose; the grandeur of 
his style is ponderous and affected and often falls into the 
grandiose,—in fact, he has all the worst faults of verbal and 
mental bombast which can characterise a prose writer. While 
some measure of imperfect sympathy may be suspected in this 
unqualified denunciation, there is a great deal in this view which 
is justifiable. But it should not be forgotten that richness of 
vocabulary, wealth of description, frequency of rhetorical orna¬ 
ments, length of compounds and elaborateness of sentences, a 
grandiose pitch of sound and sense are common features of the 
Prose Kavya; and in this respect Bana is perhaps less reprehen¬ 
sible than Subandhu, whose unimaginative stolidity aggravate, 
rather than lessen, the enormity of the blemishes. The author 
of the Kdvyadaria asserts that a profusion of compact compounds 
is the very life of Sanskrit prose, and that paronomasia is the very 
soul of poetic figures; this dictum is exemplified only too well by 
these writings. Whether Bana felt himself fettered by the liter¬ 
ary canons of the rhetoricians, or whether these fetters them¬ 
selves were forged on the model of the works composed by himself 
and his compeers, is a question which need not be diucussed 
here; but it must be admitted at once that in Bana’s romance, 
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floridity, subtlety and horror of the obvious gets altogether the 
upper hand, as compared with succinctness, simplicity and direct¬ 
ness. That Bana can write with force and beauty and achieve 
considerable diversity of style has been pointed out by his 
apologists, but this cannot be taken as his general practice. He 
can seldom write without elegancies, and his manner has a 
tendency to generate into mannerism.' He is often unable to 
concentrate in a terse phrase the force of pathos and passion, but 
reduces its strength by diffusing it into gracefully elaborated 
sentences. All this and even more cannot be denied. Bana is 
not faultless; he is indeed very faulty. But all this should not 
lead us to compare his works with those of Dandin, which are 
differently conceived and executed, nor emphasise points in which 
he is obviously deficient. ■ We should judge him on his own 
merits, and not by any standard which he docs not profess to 
follow. It is useless to expect things which he does not aim at, 
but it is necessary to find out in what he is truly efficient./ 

It seems strange that one should be capable of denying the 
splendour of Bana’s prose at its best. It is eccentric, excessive 
and even wasteful, but its organ-voice is majestic in movement 
and magnificent in volume and melody. It would often seem 
that the nobly wrought diction moves along in its royal dignity 
and its panorama of beautiful pictures, while the poor story lags 
behind in the entourage and the humble sentiment hobbles along 
as best as it can. But it should not be forgotten that it is mainly 
by its wonderful spell of language and picturesqueness of ima¬ 
gery that Bana’s luxuriant romances retain their hold on the 
imagination, and it is precisely in this that their charm lies. It 
is an atmosphere of gracious lunar rainbows rather than that of 
strong sunlight. No one denies that Bana’s prose is useless for 
average purposes, but the question is whether it suits the purpose 
for which it is intended, whether the high-flown style is able to 
shape the rough stones of popular literature into gems of romantic 
beauty. It may be said that a more terse and simple style would 
have been appropriate for his account of king Harsa, but the 
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work, as we have already said, should be taken more as a Prose 
Kavya than as an historical production, more as a stupendous 
panegyric than as a real biography. Still more should the 
Kadamban be taken as a gorgeous and meandering tapestry 
work, in which an over-fertile fancy weaves endless patterns of 
great but fantastic beauty. It is conceded that prose in its 
normal proportion is hardly Bana’s natural organ of speech, nor 
is poetry, if one is to judge from his Candt-hiaka; but he affects 
a kind of prose-poetry in which he is unique. If he is swayed 
by the rhetorical passion of the Sanskrit poets, he is not merely 
rhetorical; if he writes long sentences, his sentences arc seldom 
obscure; if he has a fondness for epithets and compounds, they 
arc not always devoid of vividness, harmony and stateliness. 
Bana is neither an imaginative recluse, nor a lover of the 
abstruse and the difficult, but he has an undoubted gift for the 
picturesque, the tender and the pathetic. He has a rare mastery 
over a certain gamut of feeling and fancy, but his prettincss or 
succulence never lack dignity nor become namby-pamby. In 
spite of their long-drawn-out brilliance and overwhelming profu¬ 
sion, his elaborate sentence-pictures are seldom wanting in the 
variety, swing and cadence of balanced phrase. Bana has an 
amazing command over words and an irrepressible talent for 
melodious and majestic phrase; but he is not so much a creator 
of words and phrases as an architect of sentences and paragraphs. 
I^In the combination of pictorial effect with the elegance and 
splendour of word-music, they form an unparalleled series of 
vignettes of astonishing lavishness. He would be monotonous 
and tiresome to one who determines to plod doggedly through the 
whole work, but he is attractive if attention is confined at a time 
to the marvellous richness of his fancy revealed in one or two of 
his delightful episodes and descriptions. Bana pours out the 
whole farrago of his ideas, and has a provoking, and sometimes 
meaningless, habit of heaping them up in the enormous mass of 
a single sentence. He is verbose, not in the sense that he takes 
many words to express an idea^ but in the sense that he gives 
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expression to a multitude of ideas where a few would suffice. He 
is always in the danger of being smothered by his own luxuriance. 
Indeed, Sana’s work impresses us by its unfailing and unres¬ 
trained wealth of power ; we have here not an abundance, but a 
riot. It is useless to seek a motive behind his work or sobriety 
of judgment and workmanship ; what we have here is the 
sheer delight of voluminous expression, the largeness of 
tumultuous fancy, and the love of all that is grand and glorious 
in fact or fiction.J 

2. The Drama from Sudraka to Bhavabhuti 

As in poetry, so in the drama, the period which followed 
Kalidasa is still an expansive age in which stagnation has 
not yet set in. Unfortunately, only a limited number of drama¬ 
tic works has survived; but, fortunately, they show greater 
elasticity, variety and vitality than the poetical works of this 
period. With the exception of Amaru and Bhartrhari, we have, 
on the one hand, Bharavi, Bhatti, Mayura, Kumaradasa and 
Magha, who do nothing more than work variations in the same 
tradition of poetry; but we have, on the other hand, l^udraka, 
the writers of four early Bhanas, Harsa, Vi^akhadatta, 
Mahendravikrama, Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhuti, each of 
whom represents a different and interesting type of the drama. 

a. iSudraka 

^In the long and varied history of the Sanskrit drama the 
Mrcchakatika^ of Sudraka occupies a unique place. It is some- 


' Ed. A. F. Stenzier, Bonn 1847; ed. N. B. Godabolc, with comm, of Lalle Dik^ita 
and Pfthvidhara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1896; cd. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Pfthvldhara, 
NSP, Bombay 1900, 3rd revised cd. 1909, 5th cd. 1922. Trs. into English by A. W. Ryder, 
Harvard Orient, Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1905; also by R. P. Oliver, Univ. of Illinois, 
U.S.A., 1938. The work has been translated several times into German and French, 
and also in other languages. For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 59.-—-For 
fuller bibliographies of dramatic writings dealt with in the following pages, one should 
consult, besides 5ten Konow, M, Schuyler’s Bibliography of the Sanskrit prama, New 
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times taken as one of the oldest extant Sanskrit dramas, and 
sometimes as a mere recast and continuation, by a clever but 
anonymous playwright, of the fragmentary Carudatta ascribed 
to Bhasa. But we have no exact knowledge of its date, origin 
and authoriship, nor of its relation to the Carudatta. The work 
has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd 
century B.G. to the 6th century A.D.,^ but even if none of the 
opinions advanced carries complete conviction, there can hardly 
be any doubt that it is a fairly old work. In spite of the 
number of legends which have gathered round the name of 
Sudraka, its reputed author, nothing is known of him beyond 
the somewhat fanciful account^ given in the Prologue of the 
play. We arc told in this eulogistic reference that the author 
was a great Brahman king® of the name of Sudraka; and among 
the curious details of his excellences, we find that he was 
proficient in the Rgveda and the Samaveda, in mathematics, 
in the art concerning the courtesan and in the lore of 
elephants,—statements which it is not impossible to support, to a 
limited extent, from the knowledge betrayed in the drama 
itself. The royal author is also said to have obtained the grace 


York 1906, and Winternitz, GIL, iii, under respective authors and works. Only important 
editions and works on the plays are mentioned here. Analyses of the plots of the plays 
dealt with below are given by Sylvain L6vi, Sten Konow and Keith; as they arc thus 
available in French, German and English respectively, we have avoided repetition as much 
as possible. 

^ The various opinions arc summarised by Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 57, which 
sec for references; also K. C. Mchendale in Bhandarkar Comm. VoL, Poona 1917, p. 367 f. 
Sten Konow himself would identify l§udraka with the Abhira king Sivadatta (about 250 A.D.), 
while Jolly shows {Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance and Adoption, Tagore Law Lectures, 
Calcutta 1883, p. 68 f.) that the knowledge of legal procedure evidenced in act ix follows 
what we find in the law books belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries. Jacobi {Bhavisatta- 
kaha, Munich 1918, p. 83 note), on the astrological data in act iv, believes that the drama 
could not have been written before the 4th century A.D. Sten Konow’s view is effectively 
criticised by J. 'Charpentier in JRAS, 1923, p. 595 f., who discusses the question in some 
detail. 

* The use of the perfect tense, indicative of an event long past, in stanzas 3, 4, and 7 
of the prologue is significant; but it need not imply that the information is not based upon 
tradition or is not trustworthy. 

" Sec Charpentier, he cit. 
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of Siva; and after performing the horse-sacrifice and placing his 
son on the throne, he died by entering the fire at the astonishing 
age of a hundred years and ten days. 

Whether all this describes an historical or a mythical king 
is not certain; and Sudraka’s identity and authorship must yet 
be regarded as unsolved problems. The fact that Kalidasa’s 
predecessor, Somila (with Ramila) wrote a l§udraka-kathd perhaps 
indicates Sudraka’s legendary character accepted even before 
Kalidasa’s time; and to later authors like Dandin, Bana, Kalhana 
(iii. 343) and Somadeva he is already a figure of romance,^ asso¬ 
ciated with Vidisa, Pratisthana, Vardhamana and other places. 
Late legends connect him with the Andhrabhrtyas and Satavahana 
(or Salivahana), but to melt down the legends and recoin historic 
truth from them, when they bear upon their very face the 
stamp of myth, is possible but not convincing. Some facts may 
have been drawn into the legends, and probably real incidents and 
names of real persons occur, but the attempt to separate the 
real from the unreal is, more or less, a pastime of ingenuity. The 
external evidence failing, the internal is equally elusive. Even 
assuming that the Mrcchakatika is a richaujfe or recension of the 
Cdrudatta^ there is yet no decisive evidence rearding Bhasa’s 
authorship of the drama; and even if the ascription is correct, it 
is insufficient to suggest a definite date for either of the two works. 
As royal authors in historic times were not averse to having 
works written for themselves, it has been maintained by those 
who believe in an historical i^udraka that the real author, like 
a wise and grateful courtier, ascribed his work to his royal 
patron and allowed his own name to perish. This suggestion, 
wholly lacking proof, stands on a par with the equally fanciful 


^ A later romance called ^udtaka-vadha (!), is quoted by RSyamukuta 
xxviii, p. 117) and a drama entitled Vikrdnla-sudraka is quoted in Bhoja’s Sarasvati~ka^}hd~ 
bharaifa (p. 378) and Sr^ara-prakasa; both the authors apparently make Stidraka the hero. 
Hemacandra in his KavySmiSsma (ed. NSP, Bombay 1901, p. 335) mentions a Ssdrak.‘>^ 
kathd by Pahcalikha, which is also cited by Bhoja in his ^fAgSra-prakdsa (see S. K. De in 
BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 281). 
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presumption that some late but skilful author composed 
this drama on the basis of the Carudatta} or revised a recension 
of the original on which the Cdrudatta itself was based, and 
concealed his identity by passing off his work under the far-off 
famous name of Sudraka. Much less convincing, for want of 
proof, again, is the hypothesis® of an early date based upon 
some accidental similarities with the New Greek Comedy. We 
arc, therefore, left to no more than impressions. But even on 
this ground, however inadequate, it is not possible to assign a 
very late date to the Mrcchakatika. Vamana already in the 
8th century refers (iii. 2. 4.) to a composition by iSudraka, and 
also quotes two passages anonymously,® one of which occurs 
also in the Carudatta, but the other docs not.^ 


* In Carudalia the total number of verses in the four acts is 55, of which 13 
are not found in the Mrcch*, the remaining 42 being identical; but the toal number of 
verses in the first four acts of Sudraka’s play is 129.—Sec above, under Bhasa. 
Bclvalkar shows by an examination, chiefly of incident and expression, that the Cdrudatta. 
could not have been an abridgment or adaptation of Sudraka's drama. Sukthankar 
adds a critical review of the technique, Prakrit, versification, dramatic incident (especially 
with regard to time-scheme) of tlie two play.s and furnishes prime facie reasons for 
holding that “the Carudatta version is, on the whole, older than the Mrcchakatika 
version, and hence (as a corolIai 7 ), if our Carudatta is not itself the original of the 
Mrcchakatika, then, we must assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which the Mrcchakatika is based.” But C. R. Devadhar, in introd. to his recent 
cd. Cdrudatta fPoona 1939), expresses the view that the Cdrudatta is abridged from 
the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika. lie maintains, by adducing the main differences of the 
two versions, that “the author of the Cdrudatta, whoever he was, wanted to make a pleasing 
comedy out of the first four acts of the Affcckakafika, and hence has avoided reference to the 
political revolution, to Rohasena and to the law-suit, which is contcmpleted by the vengeful 
Sakara.” 

Windisch, Einfluss, cited above, p. 12 f., sec Keith’s criticism in SD, pp. 63-64, 
and Sten Konow in lA, XLIII, 1914, pp. 65-66. 

' Kdtydlfitnkdra, ad. iv. 3. 23, dydtarri hi ndma purufosjidsiiii/idsanatri rdjymn 

{=Mrcck°, act, ii, but missing in Cdru°); and ad v. 1. 3, the entire stanza, ydsdrribcdir 
hhavati (>=Mrech?, i. 9; Caru°, i. 2). 

* Only one verse from Sudraka, not traceable in the drama, is quoted in the anthologies, 
namely, Sbhv, no. 1271. A Bhatjia is also ascribed to him, for which sec below, under 
Caturbhdfii. —Gray (JAOS, XXVII, 1907, p. 419 f.) shows that Sudraka’s grammar does not 
conform closely to the norm, a fact which indicates not only his departure from convention 
but probably also his early date. 
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Whatever may have been the date and whoever may have 
been the author, there can be no doubt that the Mrcchakatika is 
one of the few Sanskrit dramas in which the dramatist departs 
from the beaten track and attempts to envisage directly a wider, 
fuller and deeper life. He has paid for his boldness and originality 
by the general disregard of his great work by the Sanskrit theo¬ 
rists;^ but he knows that he is writing a drama, and not an 
elegant series of sentimental verses in accordance with the pres¬ 
cribed mode. It is, thus, not the usual type of a dramatic poem, 
but possesses distinctly dramatic qualities, which make a greater 
appeal to modern taste and idea. Apart from the graphic 
picture it presents of some phases of contemporary life,^ the 
work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its skilful handling 
of a swift-moving plot of sustained interest,® in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration,^ in its sharpness of characterisation, in its use 
of direct and homely imageries conveyed in a clear, forcible and 
unaffected diction, in its skilful employment of a variety of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit metres,® in its witty dialogue, in its general 


’ The earliest quotation in dramaturgic works occur in the Avaloka on DaJiO’upeAa, 
i. 46 (=ii. 4), etc. Sec Mchendale, op. cil., p. 370. 

“ See R. G. Basak in IHQ,, 1929, p. 229-325. 

® The unity of action is questioned by Gray in inlrod. to his trs. But the criticism is 
really based on a misconception of acts ii-v, wliich he thinks to be episodic, forming a sub¬ 
plot of little connexion with the main plot. But all those so-called episodes are necessary 
for cliaractcrising Vasantasena and her love, and therefore essential to the main tlicmc.—It 
is remarkable that there are six shifting scenes in act i, which take place in CSrudatta’s 
house and in the street outside,—a difficult feat indeed for the stage-manager! This feature 
is also noticeable in the Mudrd-raksasa and probably points to the existence of an enlarged 
stage. 

* Except perhaps the elaborate description of Vasantasena’s house and the AbhisSrikS 
scene. 

" It is significant that the ^loka is greatly favoured being apparently suitable for 
rapidity and directness of style. The four most commonly employed metres, next to the iSloka, 
arc, in their order of frequency, Vasantatilaka, iSardulavikri^ita, AryS, and Indraviyri. 
(including Upajati); of more unusual metres there are Vidyunmala and Vaiilvadevi. No other 
Sanskrit play exhibits such a variety of Prakrits as found in the Mrcch°. On the use of the 
Prakrits see Pischel, Grammatik der PrakriUsprachen (Strassburg 1900), p. 25 f.; JRAS, 1913, 
p« 882, 1918, p. 513; Keith, SD, pp. 14042. Sauraseni predominates and MahSra^tri is rare. 

O.P. 150—31 
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liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of deep pathos 
and in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
conventional happy ending, which, however, is adequately 
developed, it verges almost upon tragedy; and neither the plot 
nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. All these 
excellences invest the simple love-story of this ten-act comedy o^ 
middle-class life with a charm peculiarly its own; and the 
remark that it is the most Shakespearian of all Sanskrit plays 
is, in some respect, not undeserved. 

The drama has not only a curious title^ but an equally 
curious theme and treatment. The title “The Little Clay-cart’* 
is derived from an episode, which leads to the leaving of the 
heroine’s jewels in the toy clay-cart of the hero’s little son and 
gives rise to complications of the plot, which are finally resolved 
in the denouement; and the episode of the clay-cart also has 
a psychological significance in the turn of the heroine’s life. 
What is more remarkable is that in this drama, for the first 
time, we turn from the stories of kings and queens to a more 
plebeian atmosphere,^ from the dramatisation of time-worn 
legends® to a more refreshing plot of everyday life, the scene of 


* It is noteworthy that Sudraka defies the convention of naming his play ailcr the 
names of the hero and the heroine, as we have it in Bhavabhuti’s Prakara^a, the Mdlati- 
mddham. In contravention of dramaturgic prescription, Carudatta does not appear at all 
in acts ii, iv, vi and viii; while his simple-minded and whole-hearted friend, Maitreya, with his 
doglike faithfulness, docs not conform to the technical definition and has none of the grosser 
traits of the typical Vidusaka. The presence of shady characters is, obviously, not entirely 
legitimate, for thb makes tlie autlior of the Dasarupaka call it a Sarnkirjna Prakaraiia (cf. 
Pfdfya-darpa^, p. 119) inasmuch as such characters are apparently appropriate to the Bhana 
or Prahasana. 

^ The Avi~mdraka is not as plebeian as it appears. 

Apart from the question of the relation of the Mfchh^. to the Carudatta, which work, 
however, covers the same ground only up to the first four acts, the source of the story is 
unknown. Wc cannot be sturc that the idea of a courtesan falling in love with a 
Brahman is derived from tlte story of Kumudika and RupinikS, as we find it in Somadeva’s 
version of the Bjhalkathd, for the story may not have occurred in the original; 
but the example of Madanamahjuka was probably there. The courtesan is also 
a heroine already of the Central Asian dramatic fragment, of which we have spoken. The 
sub plot of Gopala and PSlaka is also known to be an old legend. But all this, as well as 
the relation of the play to the CdruddUa, does not detract from its originality^ which by 
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which is laid in a cosmopolitan city like Ujjayini. When we 
turn from the two masterpieces of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti to 
this third great Sanskrit drama, we find ourselves descending, as 
it were, from a refined atmosphere of poetry and sentiment to the 
firm rock of grim reality. And yet the drama is not at all shorn 
of real poetry and sentiment, which flourish no less in the strange 
world unfolded by the drama,—a world in which thieves, 
gamblers, rogues, political schemers, mendicants, courtiers,idlers, 
police constables, housemaids, bawds and courtesans jostle along 
freely. The love that it depicts is not the sad and romantic love of 
Dusyanta and his woodland beloved, nor yet the fond and deep 
conjugal affection idealised in Bhavabhuti’s story of RSma and 
Sita, but simply and curiously, the love of a man about town 
for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong and tender. 
The strange world supplies a fitting background to this strange 
love; and an inventive originality^ is displayed by linking the 
private affairs of the lovers with a political intrigue which in¬ 
volves the city and the kingdom. Into the ingenious plot are also 
freely thrown a comedy of errors leading to disaster and an act of 
burglary leading to happiness, a murder and a court-scene; and 
considerable fertility of dramatic imagination is displayed in 
working out the details of the plot, its only serious defect being 
its great length. The drama is also singular in conceiving a 
large number of interesting characters, drawn from all grades 
of society, from the high-souled Brahman to the sneaking thief; 


itself would, at least from the literary point of view, exclude the work from being stigmatised 
as “an inexcusable plagiarism.” Even though it may have borrowed, it certainly transmutes 
what it borrov^ by a flne dramatic sense and workmanship. 

^ The political background which practically permeates the entire drama, even from 
iu prologue, in which there u a reference to king Palaka, is entirely absent in the Camdatta. 
Charpentier, however, thinks {JRAS, 1925, p. 604 f.) that tlie episode of Palaka is loosely connec¬ 
ted and adventitious. But the point is missed that it is neither a detached nor a fully developed 
subplot; and even if it is considered unessential to the main story, it never becomes cohi^- 
cuous but runs through the thread of the central theme, supplying motives to some of the 
incidents. What is more important is that the episode is necessary to create the general 
atmosphere of the bizarre society, in which the whole host of rascals are capable at any 
moment of all kinds of acts, ranging from stealing a gem-casket to starting a revolution, 
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they are presented not as types, but as individuals of diversified 
interest;^ and it includes, in its broad scope, farce and tragedy, 
satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom, kindliness and 
humanity.® 

In the midst of all the motley assemblage of characters, who 
are mostly rogues and rascals and are yet true, and not altogether 
unlovable, gentlemen, stand out prominently the hero and the 
heroine. The I§akara Samsthanaka, with his ignorant conceit 
and brutal lust, presents an excellent contrast, but the author’s 
power of effective characterisation is best seen in his conception 
of the two main characters. The noble Carudatta, a large-hearted 
Brahman by birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not 
represent the typical Nagaraka, whose whole round of life 
consists of love and pleasure; for there is nothing of the gilded 
dandy and dilettante in his refined character, and his chief 
interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in 
most of his acts; and even in love most of the courtship is done 
by Vasantasena. He is a young man of breeding, culture and 
uprightness, whose princely liberality wins the admiration of the 
whole city, but reduces him to lonely poverty. If the change of 
fortune makes him bitter, it does not make him a misanthrope 
nor does it debase his mind; it only teaches him to take life at 
its proper value. Carudatta is endowed with great qualities, 
but like the conventional hero he is not made a paragon of virtue. 
He is by no means austere or self-denying. He is a perfect man 
of the world, who loves literature, music and art, does not disdain 
gambling, nor share his friend Maitreya’s bias against the 
hetarae. He never assumes a self-righteous attitude; his great 
virtues arc softened by the milk of human kindness. His youth 
does not exhibit indifference, and the most outstanding feature of 
his character is his quiet and deep love for Vasantasena. 

^ Sudraka’s men are perhaps better individualised than his women. 

’ For a brief appreciation of the play, see S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, pp. 80-87; and for a siunmary of the story see S. K, De in Tates 
from Sanskrit Dramatists, Madras 1930, pp. 62-98. 
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The wrong of this unconventional love disappears in the ideal 
beauty which gathers round it; and its purity, strength and 
truth make it escape degradation. Vasantasena has neither the 
girlish charm of Sakuntala nor the mature womanly dignity of 
Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and sophisticated, she has 
seen much of a sordid world; she has yet a heart of romance, 
and her love is true and deep even in a social status which 
makes such a feeling difficult. Much wealth and position she 
has achieved by an obligatory and hereditary calling, but her 
heart is against it, and it brings her no happiness. Her meeting 
with Carudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should stand in the 
way. It is a case of love at first sight, and for the first time she 
is really in love. The touch of this new emotion quickens 
rapidly into a pervading flame and burns to ashes her baser self. 
It is all so strange even to herself. She can yet hardly believe 
that she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of 
the great Carudatta, the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half 
incredulously, the morning after her first union with her beloved, 
if all that is true. She is fascinated by the lovely face of 
Carudatta’s little son and stretches out her arms in the great 
hunger for motherhood which has been denied to her. But the 
child in his innocence refuses to come to her and take her as his 
mother, because she wears such line things and ornaments of 
gold: a harsh speech from a soft tongue, which makes her take 
off her ornaments, fill the toy clay-cart of the child and ask him 
to get a gold cart to play with. Her love makes her realise the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. 
When the l^akara threatens to kill her for not submitting to 
himself, and taunts her as “an inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman,” she is not ashamed but replies: “Delightful words! 
Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise.” Growing furious, 
the brutal and cowardly iSakara takes her by the throat. She 
does not cry out for succour, but she remembers her beloved 
carudatta and blesses his name, “What, still dost thou repeat 
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that name,” spits out the Sahara, blinded by rage, 2 is he strangles 
her; but on the verge of imminent death the name of Carudatta is 
still on her lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice: namo 
caludattassa, “My homage be to Carudatta!” 

The dramatic action reaches a natural climax, and the i^ork 
might have ended here with a tragic note; but the tragedy is 
converted into a comedy of reunion, which may appear as a 
weak denouement, but which is logically developed by a skilful 
handling of the incidents. The happy ending is a convention 
enforced by theory, but in this drama convention is nowhere 
respected as mere convention. It is a drama of social and 
artistic challenges, and the dramatist is perfectly aware of his 
strength in putting them forth. The Mrcchakatika may not 
have been, as one of its critics contends, “a transcript from 
real life,” but its author never sacrifices real life for a 
stereotyped manipulation of the threadbare sentiment and action. 
If he really works up the fragmentary Carudatta, or someprevious 
original, as Shakespeare is said to have reworked old pieces, he 
succeeds in producing a masterpiece, which stands by itself in 
its entire conception and execution. 


b. Th Authors of the Caturbhdm 

Somewhat closely connected with the Mrcchakatika in 
atmosphere and spirit, but limited in scope and inferior in 
literary quality, are the four one-act monologue plays, discovered 
and published in 1922 under the title Caturbhdm,^ one of which 
is actually ascribed to iSudraka. The four Bhanas are: the 
Ubhaydbhisdrikd, the Padma-prdbhrtaka, the Dhurta-vita-sarnvdda 
and the Pdda~tdditaka, ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 


^ Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Sivapuri, (Trichur) 1922. The 
works deserve to be better printed and known. For studies of these works, sec F. W. Thomas 
in (knttmay Supplement to JRAS, 1924, pp. 129-36, and JRAS, 1924, p. 262 f.; S. K. De 
in JtSAS, 1926, pp. 63-90. Sukumar Sen has translated the UbhayabhisSrika into EnglUb in 
Calcutta Review, 1926, pp. 127-47. 
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Sudraka,^ Isvaradatta and Syamilaka, on the authority chiefly of 
a traditional verse. Except in iSyamilaka’s Pada-taditaka^ neither 
the author’s name nor the occasion of the performance is 
mentioned in the rudimentary prologue to these plays. The 
lower limit of the Pada~tdditaka, however, is obtained by the 
references of Abhinavagupta,^ Kuntaka^ and Ksemendra,^ all 
of whom belong to the end of the 10th century; while the lower 
limits of the date of Padma-prdbhrtaka and Dhurta-vita-samvdda 
are given by Hemacandra’s quotation and reference in his 
KdvydnusdsanaP at the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th century; but the lower limit of the Ubhaydbhisdrikd is not 
known. Since, however, they exhibit similar characteritics and 
form a group by themselves, between which and the later 
specimens of the Bhana (the earliest of which is certainly not 
earlier than the 13th century) a considerable time must have 
elapsed, there can be little doubt that the four Bhanas belong 
to the age of the earlier classical dramatists; and, on the 
strength of facts revealed in the plays themselves, their general 
atmosphere, the types of men and nations that they deal with, 
their tone and temper, their lexicographical and stylistic 
peculiarities, Thomas is perhaps not wrong in placing them, or 
at least one of the Bhanas, “in the time of Harsa of Kanauj or 
even that of the later Guptas.” A comparative study of these 
Bhanas with the later specimens, in the light of the 
prescriptions of the dramaturgists, would also show a method 
and manner, which would justify the general inference that 


* 'rhere is nothing to sliow that the play is by Sudraka, nor anything to dispute the 
authorship. 

® See the editor’s Preface to the Bhanas. The reference occuis in the comm, on 
Bharata, eh xiv. 

Ed. S. K. Dc, Calcutta 1928, i. Ill {^Pada-tadilaka 55) anonymously. 

* Pdda-t. 33, 125 B^Aucitj/d-viedra, ad 16 and Swirtta-tilaka, ad ii. 31. The colophon 
says that l§y&milaka is an Udlcya; the statement is apparentlyc onfirmed by these citations by 
Kashmirian authors. 

» Ed. NSP, p. 339. The identity of Isvaradatta with Tivarasena (c. 236<239 A.D.), 
son of the Abhira king Sivadatta, is suggested but not proved. 
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these Bhanas, as a group, should be assigned to a period later 
than that of Bharata’s Ndtya-sastra, but much earlier than that 
of the standard work of Dhananjaya (end of the 10th century). 

Compared with later plays of the same type, the Caturbhani 
presents more variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of 
social satire and comic relief, a more convincing power of 
drawing individuals rather than abstractions, easier and more 
colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of 
certain rough coarseness. Except in the Dhurta-vita-samvaday 
the Vita is not exactly the “hero”; but, as the friend and 
emissary of the hero, who never appears, he fills the stage as 
the sole actor. The plot, of course, in such one-act monologue 
plays, is slight, but it does not here consist merely of the 
conventional amorous adventures of the Vita and usual reunion 
at the end; on the contrary, as much variety is introduced as is 
possible within its narrow scope. In the Padma-prdbhrtaka, 
Karniputra Muladeva,^ in love with Devasena, sister to his 
beloved hetaera Devadatta, commissions his friend I§asa the 
Vila, to ascertain the state of Devasena’s mind. The Vita 
walks through the streets of Ujjayini, exchanging imaginary 
conversation with various kinds of amusing people and taking an 
interest in their affairs, discharges his commission successfully, 
and returns with a gift of lotus-flower as a souvenir from 
Devasena, from which the play takes its name. In the Dhurta- 
vita-samvaday the clever and experienced Vita, finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend the day in some 
amusement. He cannot afford dice and drinking—even his 
clothes are reduced to one garment—so he wends his way towards 


* The legend of Muladcva Kar^isuta, which is alluded to by Bana, probably goes back 
to -the Bfkatkatha, Kar^isuta being regarded traditionally as the author of a manual on 
theft. In BItia’s reference: karpisuta-katkeva saipmhita viptdacalS iaiopagata ca 
{Kadatnbari ed. Peterson, 1900, p. 19, 11. 16>17), punning allusion is made to iSasi and Vipula 
of the story, both of whom occur in this play. On the character and adventujyp of Muladcva, 
see M. Bloomfield in Pnc. American PhUosophical Sac., LII, 1913, pp. 616*50. 
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the street where courtesans live, meeting various kinds of people 
and ultimately reaching the house of the roguish couple 
Visvalaka and Sunanda, where he passes the day in discussing 
certain knotty problems of Erotics put to him by Vilvalaka. 
The title “Dialogue between a Rogue and a Rake,” therefore, 
appropriately describes its content; and it gives an amusing 
epitome of the aesthetic and erotic laws which govern the life of 
a rake, and forms a companion volume to such works as Damo- 
daragupta’s Kuttani-mata. In the Ubhaydbhisdrikd, the Vita is 
requested by his friend Kuberadatta to propitiate his offended 
lady Narayanadatta; but when, after the usual series of wayside 
adventures, he reaches the house of the latter, he finds that the 
lovers, urged by the witchery of the season, had already set out 
in search of each other and forestalled him in effecting a reunion. 
In the Fdda-tdditaka, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifying. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rogues 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expiation 
referred to them by Taundikoki Visnunaga, the nominal hero, 
the son of a Mahamatra, and himself an officer of the king, for 
the indignity he has suffered by allowing an intoxicated courtesan, 
a Saurastra girl, named Madanasenika, to kick him, in 
playfulness, on such a sacred spot of his body as his head! Some 
think that it is not Visnunaga, but the girl herself, who should 
expiate for setting her foot upon such a beast; others suggest 
that Visnunaga should rub and shampoo her dishonoured foot; 
another proposes that he should bathe his head with the water 
with which she washes her feet, and drink the same; the poet 
Rudravarman prescribes that his dishonoured head should be 
shorn; but in the end, it is agreed, on the proposal of the presid¬ 
ing rake, that Madanasenika should put more sense into her 
lover by setting her foot on the president’s own head in the sight 
of Visnunaga! 

The scene of action of all these plays is laid in imperial 
cities like Ujjayini or Kusumapura; and in one case [Pdda-ta^i* 
taka) the author probably wants to disguise the name of the 
O.P. 150—32 
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actual city, whose scandals are recorded, by calling it SSrva- 
bhauma-nagara, an imaginary cosmopolitan city somewhere in 
Western India. Of course, the Vita takes his usual promenade 
in the hetaera’s street and carries on imaginary conversations, 
but the characters are not the conventional types of the man» about 
town and the courtesan; they are sufficiently diversified to keep 
up the interest of the narrative; and a zest is added, in spite of 
the erotic theme, by a decided leaning towards satirical and 
comic portraiture, which is rare in later Bhanas entirely engrossed 
in eroticism. One would seek in vain in later decadent writings 
for the power of observation and reproduction of the classes of 
peoples and personages who are described or ridiculed in the 
Caturbhanu Characters like Sarasvatabhadra, the sky-gazing 
poet with a verse on the spring recorded on the wall, Dattakalasi 
the pedantic Paninian with his sesquipedalian affectation and 
war on the Katantrikas, Samdhilaka, the iSakya-bhiksu, who con¬ 
soles the hetaera Samghadasika with words of the Buddha, 
Mrdangavasulaka the decrepit Nataka-vita, nicknamed “Bhava 
Jaradgava,” the thoughtless young rake I^resthiputra Krsnilaka 
averse to marriage,the penniless impotent Nagna-sramana Visva- 
laka and his dried-up mistress Sunanda, Vilasakaundini the 
hypocritical Buddhist Parivrajika of easy virtue who always 
quotes the scriptures—to mention only a few—are specimens 
which are unknown to later Bhanas.^ The Vita, who is the 
central figure, is also not altogether a despicable character here, 
not such a worthless amorist as the later Bhanas depict him to 
be. As a character, he is neglected in the serious drama, but he 
appears in the Cdrudatta and attains considerable development in 
the Mrcchakatika. In the Bhana he is in all his glory; he appears, 
no doubt, as an erotic character in these early works, but he is 
still figured as a poet skilled in the arts, and has not yet become 


^ The Buddhist monks and nuns, who figure also in the Bhagamdajjuka and Matta» 
vUasa, disappear from later Bhi^a and Frahasana, and their place is taken by absurd 
Srotriyas, wicked Paur&pikas, ^vas, Vaijoavas and BhSgavatas. The large number of 
foreigners mentioned and caricatured in the Calurbkajii is also a notewgrthy feature. 
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a gallant in the worst sense in which he appears in the later 
Bhanas.^ 

Apart from their naive exuberance of robust grossness, the 
Caturhham stand unique for their amusing pictures of the lives 
and adventures, scandals and gossips, of a class of people who 
infest all imperial cities, and would not be unworthy of the pen 
of the author of the Mrcchakatika, to whom one of the Bhanas is 
actually ascribed. The language employed is Sanskrit through¬ 
out, with the exception of two short Prakrit passages in the 
Pdda-tdditaka (pp. 21, 23); and its racy, well turned and conver¬ 
sational tone, vcr,y unlike that of the affected prose of the 
romances of Subandhu and Bana, is rightly characterised by an 
appreciative critic as “the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech.’* 
The metrical variety is skilful and vigorous, and does not hamper 
the interest by unnecessary display and profusion. The literary 
importance of the Caturbhdm, therefore, cannot be gainsaid. 
The Bhanas in later times become mere literary exercises, devoid 
of variety and monotonous in their cloying insistence on the 
erotic sentiment; they subside into a conventional and lifeless 
form of the art. The Caturbhdni, on the other hand, have more life 
and greater freedom of handling and draws upon other legitimate 
sources of interest than the erotic. Their marked flair for 
comedy and satire, their natural humour and polite banter, their 
presentation of a motley group of interesting characters, not 
elaborately painted but suggested with a few vivid touches of the 
brush, are characteristics which are not frequently found in 
Sanskrit literature; and, apart from their being the earliest 
specimens of a peculiar type of dramatic composition, they possess 
a real literary quality in their style and treatment, which makes 
them deserve a place of their own in the history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 


> Bharata lays down that th6 BbS^ia should be dhwrta-mfa-sa^aytjya; the Vita need 
not be “the hero,” as he is not in most of these early Bhanas, but he is the only character 
who fills the stage, and the heroship is naturally transferred to him in later BhEijias, in 
which, however, he becomes a poor shadow of his former self, 
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Of the same lively and satirical character, but inferior in 
scope, treatment and literary quality, is the Matta-vildsa^ of 
Mahendravikrama-varman. The prologue of the play, fortunately, 
gives the name of the author and describes him as a king of the 
Pallava dynasty and son of Simhavarman; the scene is laid 
in Kahci, the modern Conjcvaram and the ancient capital of the 
Pallava kingdom. All this enables us to identify the author with 
the king of that name, known to us from inscriptions, which 
mention the Matla-vilasa as a work of his, and also give him the 
titles of Gunabhara, Avanibhajana, Mattavilasa and Satrumalla, 
all found in the play itself. The king ruled in Kanci about 620 
A.D., and was thus a contemporary of Harsavardhana and Bana. 

The play is a slight farcical sketch in one act, technically 
belonging to the category of the Prahasana, which is closely 
allied to the Bhana. It depicts with some liveliness the drunken 
revelry of a Saiva mendicant, bearing a human skull in lieu of 
alms-bowl and accordingly calling himself a Kapalin, his wander¬ 
ing with his wench through the purlieus of Kahci on his way to 
a tavern, his scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk^ whom 
he accuses of the theft of the precious bowl which he has lost, 
his appeal to a degenerate Pasupata to settle the dispute, and the 
final recovery of the bowl from a mad man who had retrieved it 
from a stray dog. The incident is amusing but trivial, and the 

* Ed. T. Ganapati Sastii, Trivandrum Skt. Scr., 1917. On this drama see L. D. 
Barnett in JRAS, 1919, pp. 233-34, BSOS, 1920, I, pt. 3, pp. 36-38. Eng trs. L. D. 
Barnett, BSOS, V, 1930, pp. 697-710.—Except that the author is named in the prologue, 
the play shows the same technique of stage-craft and other peculiarities as the plays 
attributed to Bh^a. Barnett makes this fact the basis of the suggestion that the Bhasa 
dramas are the products of an anonymous playwright of a Southern dramatic school, 
who composed them at about the same period as that of Mahendravikrama. But since 
the features arc shown also by several other plays of other dramatists of known or un¬ 
known dates, the conclusion, we have seen, cannot be justified in the form in which it is 
stated. 

“ It is significant that the monk, a frail son of the Church, bears the name of NSgasena, 
the famous Buddhist divine and protagonist of the MilindapaHho; and his mumbling of the 
iiik^apada and his inward fretting about restrictions regarding wine and women are interesting 
touches. On false ascetics and nuns in Indian fiction in general, see Bloomfield in 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-942, 
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satire caustic but broad. It evinces no distinctive literary 
characteristics of a high order, but within its limits it shows 
some power of vivid portraiture in a simple and elegant style, 
and certainly deserves an indulgent verdict as the earliest known 
specimen^ of the Prahasana or farce, which in later times 
becomes marked by greater vulgarity and less literary skill. 


c. Harm 

Three dramas, entitled respectively Priyadarsika^ Raindvali 
and Ndgdnanda, have come down to us under the name of 
l^ri-Harsa; and in spite of some discussions^ about the identity 
of the author and ascription of the works, there cannot be much 
doubt that the dramatist was identical with king Sri-Harsa- 
vardhana l^iladitya of Sthanvi^vara andKanyakubja, who was the 
patron of Banabhatta and of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, 
and who reigned in the first half of the 7th century (circa 606- 
648 A.D.). The authorship of the plays is now assured by 
abundant evidence, partly external and partly internal. Doubts 
do not appear to have existed on the subject from the 7th to the 
9th century; for Damodaragupta, in the 9th century, describes 


' The Bhagavadajjuka ascribed lo Bodliayana (sec Ijelow) Ls probably a much later work.— 
Although a small farce, as many as nine different metres are employed in the Alalta-vilasa; 
apparently vai-ieties of Prakrit arc employed, but the uncertainty of scribal modifications in 
South Indian manuscripts precludes any positive inference from such archaic forms as arc 
also found in the Bhasa dramas. 

“ For a summary of the discussion, sec A. V. W, Jackson’s introd. to ed. of /Vj>w- 
dariikd. Doubts regarding authorship appears to have been raised by the remarks of some 
scholiasts on an opening passage of the Kdvya-prakdia of Mammafa (i. 2), in which it is 
stated that Dhavaka (v. 1. Bai^a) and others obtained wealth from Sriharsa and the like. 
In explaining the passage some commentaries ascribe the Ratndvali to Dhavaka, although 
allowing that it bears Harsa’s name; and since the reading Bana, instead of DhSvaka, is 
wmetimes found in Kashmirian MSS, it is assumed that Ba^a, who was a prot^g^ and 
litt^ateur at Harsa’s court, received recompense for writing some of the dramas which now 
pass in the king’s name. It must be admitted that the evidence is extremely late and weak, 
for Mammata’s statement merely refers to Harsa’s well-known generosity as a patron of 
letters. Of Dh&vaka we know nothing, and disparity of style would make BS^’s authotship 
highly implausible. 
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in his KuHam-mata^ a performance of the Ratnavali^ and 
ascribes the work distinctly to Harsa.; while Yi-tsing,^ in the 
last quarter of the 7th century, clearly refers to a dramatisation 
of the subject of the J^dgdnanda by Harsa.® That all the three 
plays are by the same hand is also rendered certain by the almost 
verbatim repetition of the same Prologue-stanza which praises 
Harsa as the author, as well as by the close likeness which 
exists in all the three plays with regard to theme, treatment, 
structural peculiarity, parallel situations, kindred ideas, repeated 
phrases and recurring stanzas.'* 

Although the Ndgdnanda^ is somewhat different in charac¬ 
ter as a drama, the Priyadarsikd^ and the RatndvaW are 
practically variations of a single theme in almost identical form®; 
and the striking similarity of structure, characters and situations 
is more than merely accidental. Each of the two plays is a 
four-act Natika, and is based on one of the numerous amourettes 
of the gay and gallant Udayana, famed in legend, whose romantic 


* Ed. KavyamSia, Gucchaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887, pp. 98-99, 104-05. 

® J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford 1896, pp. 163-64. 

* Banabhatla also refers more than once to Harsa’s gifts as a poet {Harta-carila, ed. 
FUhrer, pp, 112-21); and in the Anthologies, as we have already noted, stanzas chiefly from 
the dramas are attributed to Harsa. 

* See Jackson, introd. to PriyadarHka, pp. Ixxviif, for a detailed study of the relation of 
the three plays and examples of parallelisms of style and treatment. 

® Ed. G. B. Brahmc and S. M. Paranjpe, Poona 1893; ed. T. Ganapati Sastri 
with comm, of SivarSma, Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1917. Eng trs. by Palmar Boyd, London 
1872, and by Hale Wartham, London and New York 1911. 

" Ed. V. D. Gadrc, Bombay 1884; ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar, Sri-Vani-Vilasa Press, 
Srirangam, 1906; ed. G. K. Nariman, A. V. W. Jackson and C J. Ogden, Text in roman 
characters, Eng. trs. and notes, etc., Columbia Univ. Indo-Iran. Ser., New York 1923. 

' Ed. C. Gappellcr in Bbhtlingk's Sanskrit Ckrestomathie, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 326 f; ed. K. P..Parab, with comm, of Govinda, NSP, Bombay 1895; ed. KrLshnath Nyaya- 
panchanan, with comm, of Sivarlma, Calcutta 1864. 

” In the Ratnavali, which appears to have been the most current of the three plays, 
the question of interpolation of stanzas or passages may arise, but the textual corruption in 
all the three plays is not conspicuous, nor are the variations of such consequence as would 
justify the assumption of different recensions. Although MSS are abundant, the RriyadarRkd 
appears to have been comparatively neglected, and only one quotation from it (i. 1) occurs in 
Skm (i. 114} and only two in the DalarSpaka. 
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adventures, familiar to the audience of the day,^ made him a 
suitable hero for the erotic and elegant court-plays of this type. 
In conformity with the old legend, both the plays exhibit 
Udayana as the hero, Vasantaka his jester, Vasavadatta 
as his chief queen, and Kancanamala as her principal attendant. 
The two heroines, Sagarika and Aranyaka, both for the time 
being so named from the peculiar circumstances of their rescue 
from the sea and the forest, are indeed not traceable in the 
legend, but in their conception and presentation, they afford 
unmistakable parallelism throughout. It is true that the charac¬ 
ters of the hero and the chief members of his entourage are, in 
a large measure, fixed by tradition, but the main action of the 
two plays centres respectively round the two heroines, who being 
independent of the legend, could have been developed, not only 
with originality but also as characters more definitely distin¬ 
guished from each other; and it is certainly not praiseworthy to 
create them as replicas with only slight variations. The 
incidents of the two plays, again, are almost the same in 
general outline, even to the repetition of similar situations,^ 
and are such as one would normally expect in a comedy of court-life, 
of which the earliest example is found in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgni- 
mitra. They consist of the light-hearted love-intrigue of the 
king with a lowly maiden of unknown status, their secret meetings 
chiefly through the help of the jester and the damsel’s friend, the 
jealousy of the queen {cosifan tutte!) and her final acceptance of the 


^ lake hdri ca valsardja-caritam, Prologue>stanza. 

* E.g., tlxe garden-scene in act ii; the avowal of heroine’s hopeless 
passion; her attempt at suicide; the intrigue which leads, though differently worked 
out, to tlie meeting of the lovers; the imprisonment of the jester and the heroine 
by the queen and their subsequent release; the rescue of the heroine by the 
king, supposed in each case to be at the point of death; recognition of the heroine as a princess 
and cousin and acceptance by the queen as a co-wife; announcement of the victory of the 
royal army at the end, and general rejoicing, etc.—Some of the common tricks of plot arc 
utilised, e.g., the device of the picture, monkey escaping from its cage and causing distur¬ 
bance (elephant in Kidid3sa and tiger in Bhavabhuti), rescue of the heroine by the hero 
from a dang[er, the Vasantotsava and Kaumudl-mahotsava, etc. On some of these motifs 
in Indian story-telling and drama, see L. H. Gray in W^EM, XVIII, 1904, pp. 43 f. 
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situation in the last act, when the maiden is discovered as her 
long-lost cousin. In the invention of the plot, therefore, there 
is perhaps not much opportunity, nor is there much inclination, 
of showing fertility of imagination, which is confined chiefly to the 
detailed management of the intrigue. Indeed, the extraordinary 
similarity of plot-development, however neatly conducted, as 
well as the close resemblance of the characters, make the one play 
almost a repetition or recast of the other. The only original 
feature of the Priyadarsikd is the effective introduction of a play 
within a play (Garbhanka) as an integral part of the action, and 
its interruption (as in Hamlet) brought on by its vivid reality. 
But, barring this interesting episode, the Priyadarsikd^ by the 
side of the Ratndvali, which is undoubtedly the better play in 
every respect, is almost superfluous for having hardly any 
striking incident, character or idea which docs not possess its 
counterpart in its twin-play. 

The subject, form and inspiration of the Ndgdnanda is 
different. It is a five-act Nataka, a more serious drama, on the 
obviously Buddhist legend of the self-sacrifice of Jimutavahana, 
which is told in the two Sanskrit versions of the Brhatkathdi 
in a longer and a shorter version in both.^ The Prologue, however, 
speaks of a Vidyadhara Jataka in which the story is found 
related, but of this work we know nothing. Although the 
Buddha is invoked in the benedictory stanza, Gauri is introduced 
as a dem ex mac/iina, and purely Buddhistic traits are not 
prominent, except in its central theme of universal benevolence.^ 
The benedictory stanza, however, in introducing an erotic note, 
probably anticipates the general tenor of the play, which brings 

* Kalhasaril-s. xxii. 16>257, xc. 3-201; Bfhatkalha-m. iv, 50-108, ix. 2. 776-903. A 
comparative analysis is given in inlrod. to P. V', Ramaniijasvami’s ed. of the Ndgamnda 
(Madras 1932). On the legend sec F. D. K. Bosch, De Ltgende van Jimulavdhana in de 
Sanskrit Litteratur, Leiden 1914 (on Har^a’s treatment of the legend, p. 90 f). 

* From we learn of Har$a’s intention to become a Buddhist, while Yuan 

Ghwang’s testimony makes him a Buddhist in old age. Har$a himself pays homage to Siva 
(in Priya9 and Ratni°) and to the Buddha alike; ..and it is probable that as a king he prac¬ 
tised religious toleration. <r 
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in an erotic sub-plot on the hero’s love for Malayavati and 
connects it with the main quietistic theme of his heroic sacrifice. 
The episode is a simpler story of love and marriage without much 
intrigue, but it occupies the first three acts almost entirely, and 
its tone and treatment show considerable likeness to those of the 
author’s other two erotic plays, not onlyin isolated passages, butalso 
in particular situations.^ The result is that the first three acts are 
almost completely separated from the last two, which depict the 
different theme of supreme charity, and on which the chief 
interest of the drama rests. The one part is not made essential 
to the development of the other; there is thus no unity of action 
or balance between the two isolated parts. It is difficult to 
reconcile also the picture of Jimutavahana’s unlimited benevo¬ 
lence and resolution in the face of death, which draws Garuda’s 
praise of him as the Bodhisattva himself, but during which he 
does not even think of Malayavati, with the unnecessary and 
unrelated preliminary account of him as the conventional love¬ 
sick hero, or of Malayavati as the simple, sentimental heroine. 
It is not his love which inspires his great act of sacrifice, nor is 
it rendered difficult by the memory of that love; and an inex¬ 
plicable hiatus is, therefore, felt when one passes from the one 
episode to the other. The plot of the drama does not also appear 
to be as carefully developed as in the other two plays.^ The 
denouement is also weak; for the great sacrifice suggests a real 
tragedy, and the divine intervention of Gauri to turn it into a 
comedy and reward of virtue is an unconvincing artificial device. 
The free use of the supernatural is, of course, not out of place in 
the atmosphere of the drama, of which the hero is a Vidyadhara 
and the heroine is a Siddha, but it offers too easy a solution of the 


* Such as the meeting of the lovers in the sandal-bower by the help of the jester, the 
love-sickness of tlic heroine, and her attempt to commit suicide, etc. 

* E.g. the somewhat unnatural want of curiosity on the part of the lovers to know each 
other’s identity, even when they had friends at hand who might have oilightened them, or 
even their ignorance of each other, is inexplicable; the heroine’s melodramatic attempt 
to commit suicide (repeated from the other two plays) is not sufficiently motived here, the 
exit of Sahkhacuda and his mother in act iv is poorly managed, etc. 

O.P. 150—33 
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final tragic complication and destroys the grandeur of its appeal. 
Nor can Harsa be said to succeed in the comic interlude, 
apparently introduced for the sake of contrast in the third act; 
for the Vidusaka, who is lively enough in the other two plays, is 
here stupid and vulgar,^ and the Vita a poor sot and sensualist, 
while the whole passage is a paltry farce or burlesque, rather 
than a necessary picture of character. Nevertheless, these 
defects need not altogether negate the real merits of the drama. 
However strange the setting, the embodiment in Jimutavahana of 
the high and difficult ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity, in a 
romantic atmosphere of pathos and poetry, is not altogether 
unsuccessful. 

If the Nagananda had ended with the first three acts, it 
would have, in spite of a few scattered references to the hero’s 
generosity, passed for a short comedy of love like the Priyadanikd 
and the Ratndvali. While Harsa’s power of depicting sentiments 
other than love is acknowledged, it is clear that he excels in his 
three plays in his fine gift of delineating the pretty sentiment in 
pretty environment. Sometimes perhaps he deals with it in a 
maudlin and melodramatic fashion, but he shows himself capable 
of treating it with purity and tenderness. His works throughout 
show unmistakable traces of the influence of the greater drama¬ 
tists,® but he is a clever borrower, who catches not a little of 
the inspiration and power of phrasing of his predecessors; and 
perhaps in light plays of the type he favoured, elegance was more 
expected than originality. In the Ralndvali, if not to the same 


> This late instance of a degraded bulioon docs not support Schu> Icr‘s suggestion {JAOSy 
XX, 1899, p. 399 f.) that the character is a relic of earlier popular plays, allowing as 
it docs full opportunity (which the author as a Buddhist is supposed to have availed himself) 
of ridiculing the Brahmans. 

“ Apart from the general outline of die theme, which must have been popularised by 
Kalidasa’s Malavikd^t we find reminiscences of KalidSsa in die incident of the bees torment¬ 
ing the heroine, the heroine’s ruse to delay her departure from the sight of her lover, the part 
■played by the jester in bringing about the meeting of the lovci-s, his talk in sleep revealing 
the secret, the imprisonment of the heroine, the use of magic spells to counteract the effect 
of poison, etc. The influence of Svapna-vasaxadatta is not clearly traceable, unless the fire- 
scene brought about by magic is taken as being suggested by the fire-in^dent at Livapaka. 
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degree in his other two plays, Harsa is great in lightness, 
vivacity and sureness of tender touch, although in brilliancy, 
depth of feeling and real pathos he falls below some of his 
fellow-dramatists. It is remarkable that even if his Priyadarsikd 
and Ratndvali inexplicably choose the same theme and pattern, 
they arc still separately enjoyable as pretty little plays of 
light-hearted love, effectively devised and executed. If Kalidasa 
supplied the pattern, Harsa has undoubtedly improved upon it in 
his own way, and succeeded in establishing the comedy of court- 
intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama. The situations are 
prepared with practised skill ; they arc admirably conducted, 
adorned, but not over-embellished, with poetical sentiment and 
expression, and furnished with living characters and affecting 
incidents; it is no wonder that the Sanskrit dramaturgists quote 
the Ratndvali^ which is undoubtedly Harsa’s masterpiece, as the 
standard of a well-knit play. Harsa is graceful, fluent and 
perspicuous; he possesses a quaint and dainty, if not original 
and soaring, fancy, and a gift of writing idyllic and romantic 
poetry, with frequent felicities of expression and musical 
cadence.^ Essentially a decorative artist, he embroiders a 
commonplace tale with fine arabesques, and furnishes feasts of 
colour and sound by pictures of a spring or moonlight festival 
and of refined luxuries and enjoyments of the court-life of his day. 
But considering his contemporary and protege. Ban a, his style is 
markedly simple, and his prose is unadorned; the emotional and 
descriptive comments in the poetical stanzas are neither profuse 
nor inappropriate. The types of conquering heroes and frail 
heroines he draws may not possess great appeal, but they have a 
tender and attractive quality of romance, and their creator does 
not lack insight into human nature, nor the power of developing 


» It is notable that unlike earlier dramatists, Harsa is decidedly fond of employing long 
and elaborate metres, his favourite metres being the SSrdulavikri^ita and the SragdharS, 
which ocertr quite frequently in all his plays; but his versification is smooth and tuneful. The 
Prakrits employed are mainly 5auraseni and Mahara?trl; they are easy and elegant but offer 
no special features. 
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character by action. There is, however, a certain trimness about 
Harsa’s plays, a mastery of technique which is too smooth and 
unmodulated. They give the impression of a remarkably fine, but 
even, writer, seldom rising far above or sinking much below a uni¬ 
form level of excellence. Apart from the importance atta'ched to 
him as a royal author and patron of authors, Harsa claims place 
among the worthies of this period, not so much by any transcen¬ 
dent genius, but by a pleasing gift of delicate workmanship, 
conscious but not too studied, assured but not too ingenious. 

d. Visdkhadatta 

Of Visakhadatta, author of the Mudrd-rdksasa^ we know 
only what he himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, 
namely, that he was son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta (or accord¬ 
ing to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson of Samanta 
Vatesvaradatta; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probab¬ 
ly never know anything more. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21), 
which, however, is not an integral part of the play but is meant 
to be spoken by the actor and hence called Bharata-vakya, there 
is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose kingdom is said to 
be troubled (udvejyamana) by the Mlecchas. As a reference to 
Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a 
reigning sovereign; and some scholars are inclined to see^ in 

^ Ed. K. T. Telang, with comm, (written 1713 A.D.) of Dhu^diraja, Bomb. Skt. Ser, 
1884 (7th ed. 1928); ed. A. Hillcbrandt, Breslau 1912; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 2nd cd., Poona 1923, 
with English trs. All the known commentaries arc of comparatively modern date; for an 
account see Dhltiva, introd., p. xix. On the MSS material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, 
see Hillcbrandt, 2ur Kritik des MudrE*r3ksasa in NGGW, 1905, pp. 429-53. No good Engl, 
trs., except Wilson’s free rendering in Select Specimens vol. ii; French trs. by V. Henry, 
Paris 1888; German trs. by L. Fritze, Leipzig 1883.—The Capakya-katha of Ravi-nartaka 
,(cd. S. C. Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like DhutJtdirSja’s summary printed in Telang’s ed., is 
a r^um6 of the traditional story, although the work pretends to derive its material from a 
prose original, and gives some new points of interest. 

• K. P. Jayaswal in JA, XLII, 1913, pp. 265-67; Sten Konow in lA, XLIII, 1914. 
p. 66f. and Ind, Drama, p. 70 f.; HiUebrandt in ^DMG, XXXIX, 1885, p. 130 f., LXIX 
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Visakhadatta a contemporary of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty («>, 375-413), and apparently of Kalidasa. But since 
the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or Avantivarman, in¬ 
stead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached on the 
question. The first two of these names cannot be traced any¬ 
where; but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author’s 
patron is identified sometimes with the Maukhari king Avanti¬ 
varman, who flourished in the 7th century* and married his son 
Grahavarman to Harsavardhana’s sister Rajya^ri, and sometimes 
with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned in the middle 
of the 9th century.® From Hillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most 


1915, p. 363 (4th century A.D.); S. Srikantha Sastri in IHQ^y VII, 1931, pp. 163>69. 
The difficulty, however, of taking the term ndtccha in the sense of the Hunas (even 
though they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. 11) and of explaining the word 
udvejyamana satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Candragupta’s time should 
be recognised; while Jayaswal’s identiheation of Pravartaka and Malayaketu arc wholly 
fanciful. J. Charpenticr, in JRAS, 1923, p. 586 f. (also IHQ,, VII, 1931, p. 629), would, 
however, take Vis^hadatta to be a contemporary of one of the last Guptas, probably 
Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to adduce much historical or literary evidence in 
support of his theory. Raghu° vii. 56 and AVm® i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in 
question (vii. 21), as well as vii. 43 to Mudrd° v. 23; but it is admitted that such 

literary coincidences by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. The presumption 
of Konow and Charpenticr that the drama must have been composed before the destruction of 
Pataliputra, because the town plays an important part in it, should not be pressed too 
far in view of the conventional geography which we often find in Sanskrit imaginative 
writings.—^The assumption {JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45 ) that the drama is a Bengal work is 
purely gratuitous and conjectural. 

^ K. h; Dhruva in W^KMy V. p. 25 f. (2nd half of the 6th century); V. J. Antani in 
I A, LI, 1922, pp. 49-51. Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which the king of Kashmir 
is mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference to Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

* Telang, introd. to his ed.; Jacobi in II, pp. 212-16. Jacobi adduces also 

passages which Ratnikara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time, is said to 
have imitated from the Mudra°i but Dhruva points out that the passages are not conclusive. 
By astronomical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify the eclipse mentioned in the play 
as having occurred on December 2, 860 A.D., when, he holds, !§ura, Avantivarman's 
m’inister, had the play performed. Some passages from Mudra° occurs, with some variation, 
in other works, e.g., Mudra° ii. l^^Tantrdkhy^ka i. 46; ii. IBssBharqrhari’s AiBt® 27 and 
PaftcatMtra etc., but there is nothing to suggest that VMSkhadatta could not have utilised 
the floating stock of Niti verses, and such passages are of doubtful use in questions of 
chronology. Sec also Hertel in ^DMG, LXX, 1916, pp. 133-42; Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 145 (9th century). 
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probably a later emendation; and if this is so, the theories based 
upon the name lose much of their force. In view of these 
difficulties, the problem must still be regarded as unsolved; but 
there is nothing to prevent Vi^akhadatta from belonging to the 
older group of dramatists who succeeded Kalidasa, either as a 
younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th 
century A.D.^ 

Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudrd-raksasa is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and 
treatment, however, it stands apart from the normal Sanskrit 
play, even to a greater degree than the Mrcchakatika. It is part¬ 
ly for its originality that its merits have been even less 
appreciated than those of Sudraka’s play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having 
only one minor female character; and poetic flights arc naturally 
circumscribed by its more matter-of-fact interest. If the 
Mrcchakatika gives a literary form to the bourgeois drama, its 
theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, and politics 
merely forms its background ; the Mudrd-raksasa, on the other 
hand, is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute 
action in various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The 
action, however, does not involve actual fight, war or bloodshed. ^ 
There is enough martial spirit, but there is no fondness for violent 
situations, no craving for fantastic adventures and no taste for 
indecorous afrightments. The action takes the form essentially 
of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest 
is made to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival 
politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the mind of the audience, but the action of the play 
never flags-, the characters are drawn admirably to support it, 

' The earliest quotation from the work occurs in Dasarupaka (10th century A.D.). 

The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed blor>dicss, for wc arc told of the 
extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of SarvSrthasiddlii and Pravartaka, but in the 
drama itself Canakya’s policy is directed rather towards preventing the shedding of 
blood. 
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and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana is also another drama of political 
intrigue, but the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend 
of Udayana’s love for Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make 
their appearance indeed, but of whom we hear a great deal 
throughout the play. The Mudrd-rdksasa is unique in avoiding 
not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing sugges¬ 
tive of tenderness or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of 
romance, no great respect even for religion and morality. 
Politics is represented as a hard game for men; the virtues are 
of a sterner kind ; and if conduct, glorified by the name of diplo¬ 
macy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed 
by a high sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause, and unselfish 
devotion. There is a small scene between Candanadasa and his 
family indicative of afiection, but it is of no great importance to 
the development of the plot, and there is nothing of sentimental 
ity in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct^ that the Brhalkathd of 
Gunadhya could not have been the source® of the plot of the 
Mudrd-rdksasa; for the events narrated there might have 
supplied the frame (as Visakhadatta did not certainly invent the 
talc),^ but the main intrigue appears to be the work of the 
dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the 
drama is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out 


• Speyer, Studies about the Katiidiatitsdgara, p. 51; the drama is held here to belong 
to the 4th century A.U. 

“ In the printed text of the Dasarupaka (i. GJ) we liavc the stal«‘nient in Dhanikas 
Vftti : bfhatkatlid-mulaiti mudrdrdk^asam, followed by the quotation of two verses; but 
these verses arc obviously interpolated from Kseniendra’s Jirkalkathd-martjari (ii. 216, 217). 
See G. C. O. Haas, Introd. to Dahrupaka (New York, 1912), p. xxiii. 

• “ I’hc story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs also in 

llcinacandra’s Parisiffa-parvan and other works, and is probably traditional. Ihe details of 
Caj.)akya’.s intrigue, and even the name of Rak^asa, arc not found in these sources. The very 
name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) which plays an important part in 
the winning over of RSk^asa, as well as the employment of the old idea of a token in this 
particular form, appeal's to be entirely Vilakhadatla’s own. 
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of a political plot a tendencious piece of literature, which may 
be conveniently referred to this or that period of Indian political 
history. It is unquestionable that Candragupta and Canakya are 
historical personages, and so are possibly Raksasa and Sarvartha- 
siddhi, although these latter names do not occur in the traditional 
accounts we possess; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question; at least, the occurrence 
of historical facts or persons does not justify the designation of a 
historical drama to the work of art, which must necessarily owe 
a great deal to the author’s imagination in the ingenious matur¬ 
ing of the story. 

The main theme of the drama is the reconciliation of 
Raksasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the 
Nandas, by that traditional master of statecraft, Canakya, who 
wants to win him over, knowing his ability and honesty, into 
the service of Candragupta Maurya, who has been established on 
the throne by Canakya’s cleverness and his own bravery. To 
the crafty machinations of Canakya are inseparably linked the 
almost co-extensive plots of Raksasa, acting in alliance with 
Malayaketu, son of Candragupta’s former ally, now alienated by 
the treacherous murder of his father by Canakya’s agents. The 
detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated, but 
perspicuous; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered. The 
first act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse 
into Ganakya’s resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly 
devised and committed to properly selected agents, which set the 
entire plot in motion. The second act shows, by way of con¬ 
trast, the counter-schemes of Raksasa and the character of his 
agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspect¬ 
ingly walks. The next act is an ably constructed dramatic 
scene of a pretended but finely carried out open quarrel between 
Candragupta and Canakya, meant as a ruse to entrap Raksasa 
further into the belief that Canakya has fallen from royal favour. 
In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves rapidly, draw¬ 
ing the net more and more firmly round Raksasa, gind ending in 
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Malayaketu’s suspicion of the treachery of his own friends, 
execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Raksasa, 
who is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of 
his aims and efforts, and on the fate of his friend Gandanadasa 
who is led to death. The misguided but valiant and pathetic 
struggle of Raksasa perhaps suggests tragedy as the natural end, 
by making him a victim of the misunderstandings created by 
Canakya ; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not 
in a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the 
incidents, which are made to bring about the denouement in the 
natural way. Canakya’s intention from the beginning is not 
tragedy but a happy consummation. He makes, therefore, an 
accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of his 
opponent’s character and prepares his scheme accordingly. 
Canakya knows that the only way to subdue Raksasa and impel 
him to a supreme act of sacrifice is through an attack on his 
dearly loved friends, especially Gandanadasa, whose deep affection 
and spirit of sacrifice for Raksasa is equally great. In the last 
act, cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to 
save his own life, but to protect those of Gandanadasa and his 
friends. The acts are complete in themselves, but they are not 
detached; no situation is forced or developed unnaturally; all 
incidents, characters, dialogues and designs arc skilfully made to 
converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, but in 
sustained grasp; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and incvitablcncss with greater 
and more complete effect. 

In characterisation, ViiSakhadatta fully realises the value of 
contrast, which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief; and one 
of the interesting features of his delineation is that most of his 
characters are dual portraits effectively contrasted, but not made 
schematically symmetrical. Both Ganakya and Raksasa are 
astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupulous, but both 
are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, to 
O.P. 150—34 
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their respective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of 
the plot is redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the 
great things which are at stake. Both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other; Canakya is clear-headed, self-confident and 
vigilant, while Raksasa is soft, impulsive and blundering; the 
one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other is 
frank, amiable and generous; the one is feared, while the other 
is loved by his friends and followers; the hard glitter of the one 
shows off the pliable gentleness of the other. The motive of 
Canakya’s unbending energy is not any affectionate sentiment 
for Candragupta, for in his methodical mind there is no room of 
tender feelings; Raksasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
high sense of duty and steadfast loyalty, which draws the un¬ 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely 
Raksasa’s noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the 
length of elaborate schemes to win him over; and it is precisely 
these noble qualities which lead ultimately to his downfall. He 
is made a victim of his own virtues; and the pathos of the 
situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
features of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to 
intrigue, but he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya 
does. There is, however, no feeling in Canakya’s strategy; there 
is too much of it in Raksasa’s. Although sharp and relentless, 
Canakya is indeed not a monster, and whatever one may think 
of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one admires his 
cool and ingenious plotting; but our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Raksasa’s stumbling and foredoomed 
failure, his noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and 
efforts, his lofty desire to sacrifice himself for his friend, and his 
dignified but .pathetic submission. The same contrast is seen in 
the presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketu. Although they 
are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen. Though low-born and ambitious, 
the Maurya is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, 
well trained, capable and having entire faith in his praceptor and 
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minister, Canakya; but the capricious young mountaineer, moved 
as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and foolishly stubborn, 
and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. It is clear 
that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract 
embodiments of perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the 
minor characters, none of whom is fortuitous or unmotived, are 
moulded skilfully with a natural blend of good and evil. The 
secret agents of Canakya, Bhagurayana and Siddharthaka, faith¬ 
fully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous en¬ 
thusiasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission; they 
are, however, finely discriminated as individuals, for while the 
one hates his work and feels secret compunctions, the conscience 
of the other is more accommodating. Raksasa’s agents, the 
disguised Viradhagupta and the honest J^aka^dasa, on the other 
hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Raksasa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of 
the play is Gandanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, 
whose affection for Raksasa is as sincere as that of Indusarman 
for Canakya, but it is strong and undefiled enough to rise to the 
height of facing death for the sake of friendship and to be used, 
for that very reason, as a lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa. It is true that the charac¬ 
ters of the drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they 
have a consistent individuality, and are drawn as sharply and 
coloured as diversely as the shady characters in the Mrcchakatika. 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed 
considerable, but there is no aggressive display of technical skill 
or any wooden conformity, so far as we know, to fixed modes 
and models. Nor is there any weakness for the commonplace 
extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of his con¬ 
temporaries. ViiSakhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and 
fluent; and he appears to be fully aware of the futility of a 
laboured and heavily embellished diction for the manly strain 
of sentiment and vigorous development of character which bis 
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drama wants to attain. His metrical skill^ and literary use 
of Prakrits® are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. 
Perhaps as a stylist he does not claim a high rank with his 
great compeers, and yet some of his stanzas stand out among 
the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. We do not indeed 
find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harsa, the humour, 
pathos and kindliness of l^udraka, the fire and energy of Bhatta 
Narayana, or the earnest and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhuti; 
but there can be no doubt that his style and diction suit his 
subject, and, in all essentials, he is no meaner artist. He uses 
his images, similes and embellishments, with considerable skill 
and moderation; and, if he does not indulge profusely in ela¬ 
borate poetical and descriptive passages, it is because his sense 
of dramatic propriety recoils from them. The soliloquy of 
Raksasa is indeed long, but it is not longer than some of the 
soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts; and the paucity of 
citations from his work in later rhetorical and anthological works 
need not prove that his drama is devoid of poetical or emotional 
touches. The kind of poetry and sentiment, which arc normally 
favoured, are perhaps not to be found here; but in easy and 
subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work is 
certainly successful. Visakhadatta never thinks less of his 
subject and more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient 
vehicle for the display of his literary ingenuities; nor does he 
pitch his voice too high and exhaust himself by the violence 
of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself into the 
personality of his characters; his dialogues and stanzas have 


* The metres most employed (besides the >^loka) in order of frequency arc Sardula- 
vikridita, Sragdhara, Vasantatilaka and !§ikharii;ii. Other metres are sporadic, but no rare 
■kind is attempted. 

^ The usual Prakrits are Sauraseni and MaharSstrl, but MSgadhI also occurs. 
Hillebrandt rightly points out that, as in iSakuntfda, Mreckakafika and other earlier plays 
there is no justification in this case for the assumption that l^auras^i was exclusively 
employed for the prose. 
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the dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of 
action and characterisation; and if his work is necessarily of a 
somewhat prosaic cast, it still conforms more to the definition of the 
drama as the literature of action than some of the greater Sanskrit 
plays. The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, 
with a grand subject; it also lacks pity, with enough scope for real 
pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire are 
concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult; they 
are matters of petty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even 
by the good result of placing Candragupta more securely on the 
throne; and the atmosphere of cold, calculated strategy and spying 
is depressing enough for a really great and noble cause.^ 

e. Bhatia J^drdyana 

Both Vamana^ and Anandavardhana® cite passages anony¬ 
mously from the Veni-samhdra^ of Bhatta Narayana, who must, 

* Passages from a drama, entitled Devi-candragupla, arc quoted seven times in the 
Natya-darpapa ofRamacandra and Gunacandta(12th century); cd. GOS, Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 
84, 86, 118, 141-42, 193, 194), and the work is attributed to Visakhadeva, who is probably 
identical with our author Visakhadatta (whose name, however, does not occur in the anony¬ 
mous quotations from the Mudra-rakfosa). The work has not been recovered, but it probably 
dealt with the story {cf. RSjasekhara, Kavya~mtmdnisa, p. 46) of Kumara Candragupta’s 
rescue (in the disguise of a woman) of DhruvadevI who had been abducted by a iSaka 
prince. This is perhaps the same story as is alluded to by Bai^a in Harsa-carita {aripttre ca 
para-kalatTa-kdmukatfl kSmini-veia-guplal candraguptafy iaka-nfpatim aiatayat)\ see JA, LII, 
1923, pp. 181-84, where this Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 
From the citations it appears that the drama extended at least to live acts. Abhinavagupta 
also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in his commentary on Bharata; so does 
a.\io YAiO}Si in hh irngdra~pr(Jcasa (see S. K. De in 5.905, IV, 1926, p. 282). Another work of 
Vi^ikhadeva’s, entitled Abhisdrikd-vafidtaka {°vandhitaka) is also cited by Abhinavagupta 
and Bhoja. It appears to have been based on another love-legend of Udayana, in which 
Padmavati wins back the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects her of having killed hb son, 
by dbguising herself as a Sabari and in the role of an Abhisarika, making her tender-minded 
husband fall in love with her again!—It b curious that a drama called Pratijhd-c&fokya 
on the same theme appears to have been composed by one Bhima, as we knew from its citation 
abo by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja; apparently it was modelled on VisSkhadatta’s play 
(see R. Ramamurthi in JOR, Madras, III, 1929, p. 80). 

* Kdvydl. iv. 3. 28=Ve^i° v. 26d. 

* Dhvan. (ed. K£vyam&lil, 1911) ad ii. 10, pp. 80, 81 = Fep<'’i. 21, iii. 31; Dhvan. ad 
iii. 44, p. 225=Fepi® v. 26. 

* Ed. J. Grill, Leipzig 1871; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Jagaddhara, NSP, Bombay 
1898, 3rd ed. 1913. Englbh trs. by Saurindra M. Tagore, Calcutta 1880. 
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therefore, belong to a period anterior to 800 A.D.; and this lower 
limit is confirmed by the fact that the work, along with Harsa’s 
Ratndvali, is frequently quoted by the Dasarupaka, in the last 
quarter of the 10th century, as one of the approved types of the 
Sanskrit drama. Beyond this, nothing definite is known about 
the exact dale of the play; and of the author, the Prologue gives 
us the only information that his other name or title was 
Mrgarajalaksman, about the significance of which there has been 
much conjecture but no certainty. The Bengal legend^ that 
Bhatta Narayana was one of the five Kanyakubja Brahmans who 
were invited by an equally fabulous king Adisura of Bengal, 
should be relegated to the realm of fantastic fables which often 
gather round celebrated names. Serious attempts have been 
made to extract history from these legends of genealogists,^ but 
unless corroborated by independent evidence, these so-called 
traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists of big families 
are hardly of much value for historical purposes, particularly for 
events of comparatively early times. Traces of Pancaratra tenets® 
are discovered in Veni i. 23 and iv. 43, 45, but the interpreta¬ 
tion is far-fetched, while there is no justification for the view 
that the character of Carvaka is meant to ridicule directly the 
materialistic doctrine of the reputed philosopher Carvaka. Even 
if these ingenious conjectures are admitted, they arc of little 
use for determining the age of the work. 

Barring the epic pieces ascribed to Bhasa, the Veni-samhara 
is the only surviving work of the earlier group of dramatists, 
which takes valour as its ruling sentiment, but the presentation 
is too formless and rhetorical to be convincing. It attempts in 
six acts to dramatise a well-known episode of the Mahabhdrala, 

’ Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 77; discussed also by Grill, op. at. 

* It should be noted that while the historicity of Adiiura himself is doubtful, the genea¬ 
logical works, arc not agreed among themselves with regard to the names of the five Brahmans 
who were invited, the time and motive of their invitation, as well as their detailed genea¬ 
logical account. 

» See Grill, introd. p. xviif and ihlrod. to the Edition of L. R. Vaidya and N. B. Goda- 
bole, Poona 1895. * 
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but practically goes over the entire epic war; and in subject, 
style and inspiration it differs from contemporary plays. The 
first act depicts Bhima’s revengeful pride of power, Draupadi’s 
brooding resentment at the ignominious insult heaped on her 
by the Kauravas, as well as failure of Krsna’s embassy, which 
makes war inevitable. With this menace of war hovering on 
the horizon, the second act introduces a frivolous and ineffective 
love-episode, censured even by the Sanskrit theorists, between 
Duryodhana and his queen Bhanumati, relates her ominous 
dream, describes a sudden storm symbolical of the coming 
turmoil, and leaves Duryodhana gloating over the insult done to 
Draupadi at his instigation. The next act commences with a 
rather conventional, but loathsome, picture of the horrors of the 
battle-field, described by a couple of demons who feed on human 
flesh and blood, and we learn that most of the Kaurava heroes, 
including Drona, have in the meantime fallen; but it goes on to 
a finely conceived scene of altercation between the suspicious 
Asvatthaman and the sneering Karna, interrupted by Bhima’s 
boastful voice behind the scene. The dramatic possibilities, 
however, of the rivalry between these two Kaurava warriors are 
not at all developed; the scene, therefore, becomes a lively but an 
uncalled for and unmotived episode. In act iv, we find Duryo¬ 
dhana wounded in battle and his brother Duhsasana, who had 
insulted Draupadi in public assembly by dragging her by the 
braid of her hair, killed by Bhima; but the account, given by 
the Kaurava messenger, Sundaraka, of Karna’s deatii is too long 
and tedious, and serves no dramatic purpose. In the next act,- 
the violent and insulting address of Bhima to i)oor old Dhrta- 
rastra may be in the best heroic style, but it is gratuitous and 
only shows Bhima as a wild, blood-thirsty and boastful bully. 
The last act, in which Duryodhana’s death is announced, intro¬ 
duces a poor comedy of mischief in the midst of all this fury and 
tragedy, through the instrumentality of the disguised demon 
Garvaka, but it is as absurd as it is unnecessary; and Bhima’s 
dragging Draupadi by her hair in mistake is perhaps an un- 
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wittingly ludicrous repetition of her rude treatment by a similar 
method on a former and more serious occasion! 

The title suggests that the main theme, to which all 
incidents are made to converge, is the satisfaction of Bhima’s 
ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing of the Kaurava 
chiefs and by binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid 
of Draupadi, which she had sworn to let down until the wrong 
to her is avenged. The subject is one of primitive savagery, 
but the polish of the drama has nothing primitive in it. There 
is undoubtedly much scope for fury and violence, but since 
violent situations have no sanction, the fury exhausts itself in 
declamatory blustering. There is enough of pathos and horror, 
but the pathos is tiresome and the horror uncouth; there is 
enough of action, but the action is devoid of dramatic conflict 
or motivation to carry it on with sustained interest; there is 
enough instinct for claptrap stage-effect, but the effect limits 
itself to a series of detached and disjointed scenes of excitement. 
We do not know whether the work chooses to follow faithfully 
the dramaturgic rules which we find elaborated by the theorists, 
or whether the theorists themselves faithfully deduce the rules 
from the model of this work; but the correspondence is 
undoubtedly close and almost slavish. Judged by the conven¬ 
tional standard, its dramatic merit may be reckoned very high,^ 
but considered absolutely, it must be admitted that the plot 
is clumsily contrived, the situations are often incongruous, the 
scenes are disconnectedly put together, and the incidents do not 
inevitably grow out of one another. There is also considerable 
narrative digression after the manner of the Kavya. The work 
is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic procession of 
a large number of actions and incidents, which have no intrinsic 
unity except that they concern the well-known epic personages 
who appear, no naturally developed sequence except the sequence 

^ But even the Daiarupaka and the Sahitya-darpa^a arc unable to find as proper 
illustrations of the Garbha and Vimarsa Saiiidhis from the Ke{ii, as from Ratnavati, for 
iastance, * 
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in which they are found in the Epic. The drama suffers from 
the common mistake of selecting an epic theme, without the 
power of transforming it into a real drama, and the modifications 
introduced for the purpose are hardly effective. The presentation 
is rather that of a vivid form of story-telling, and the author 
might as well have written a Kavya. 

It is true that Bhatta Narayana’s characterisation of the 
peculiar types of “heroes” is interesting; they are living figures, 
and not mere violently moved marionettes; but, with the 
exception of the cautiously peaceful Yudhisthira and the wisely 
moderate Krsna, the characters are hardly lovable. Bhima has 
fire and energy, and his grandiloquent defiances do credit to the 
rhetorical powers of his creator; but he is a boisterous, 
undisciplined and ferocious savage, and his equally valiant 
brother Arjuna is a worthy second in rant and fury. Draupadi’s 
bitterness is well represented, but this is not made the only 
thing for which the brothers fight, and she is herself rather 
crude in her implacable hate and desire for revenge. The 
duplicity of the weak Dhrtarastra is suggested after the Epic, 
but not properly developed. The sneaky jealousy of Karna and 
the distrustful anger of Asvatthtoan offer dramatic opportunities, 
but the figures are made too short-lived in the drama; and the 
vain, selfish and heartless arrogance of Duryodhana is scarcely 
relieved by his irrelevant amorousness befitting a conventional 
love-sick hero. 

There is much good writing and some diffused pathos in 
the work, but since the dramatic construction is poor and the 
epic and narrative details hamper the action and mar the result 
of otherwise able, but unattractive, characterisation, the general 
effect is wholly undramatic. It is more so, because the diction, 
though polished and powerful, is laboured and generally unsuited 
for dramatic purpose. The author appears to be obsessed with 
the idea that long, high-sounding words and compounds are 
alone capable of imparting force, the so-called Ojas, to a 
composition. The procedure is sanctioned by the rhetoricians, 

O.P. 150—35 
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but its excessive employment in Sanskrit and Prakrit prose and 
verse is rightly censured by Anandavardhana, especially with 
reference to dramatic writing. It should be noted, however, 
that the extravagances of grandiose expression and lengthy 
description are not only tedious, but they also indicate that the 
author perhaps conceives his work more as a poetical than a 
dramatic piece. And perhaps it would not be right to judge it 
otherwise. The Veni-samhdra is one of the earliest and best 
examples in Sanskrit of that peculiar kind of half-poetical and 
half-dramatic composition which may be called the declamatory 
drama; and it shares all the merits and defects of this class of 
work. The defects are perhaps more patent, but they should 
not obscure the merits, which made the work so entertaining 
to the Sanskrit theorists. Even if overdone very often, there is 
considerable power of poetry and passion, vividness of portraiture 
of detached scenes and characters, command of sonorous and 
elevated phrasing, and remarkable skill and sense of rhythm 
in the manipulation of a variety of metres.^ The work does 
not indeed pretend to any milder or refiner graces of poetry; 
and the defect of dramatic form and method is almost fatal; 
but it has energy, picturesqueness, and narrative motion. 
These qualities, which are best seen in detached passages, 
if not in the drama a whole, are indeed not negligible, and 
perhaps eminently suit the type of composition aflfected. If the 
work is neither a well judged nor a well executed dramatisation 
of the epic story, it still attains a certain vigorous accomplish¬ 
ment and holds its popularity by this power of appeal and excite¬ 
ment. Notwithstanding these allowances, carefully but not 
grudgingly made, even a generous critic will find it difficult to 
assign a high rank to Bhatta Narayana, both as a poet and as a 


. > Next to the largest employment of the isloka, Bhatta Nvaya^a favour Sardula- 
vikri^ita and Sragdhara equally with Sikharit)ii and Vasantatilaka as the principal metres of 
his play. His Prakrit with long compounds and absence of verse, like that of Bhavabhuti, is 

f 

apparently modelled on Sanskrit and calls for no special remarks. ^Normally it is 
iaurascni, although M&gadhl is also traceable. 
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dramatist. It may be urged that if there is bad drama, there is 
good poetry in his play; but even in poetry, as in drama, the 
fault which mars Bhatta Narayana’s forceful work is that 
it is too often rhetorical in the bad sense, and rhetoric in the 
bad sense is hardly compatible with the best poetry or drama. 


f. Bhavabhuti 

In the earlier group of great dramatists, Bhavabhuti is per¬ 
haps one of the youngest, but he occupies a very high place, 
which in Indian estimation has been often reckoned as next to 
that of Kalidasa, as the author of three important plays. One of 
these, the Malatl-madhavd^ gives a fictitious romantic love-story 
of middle class life, and the other two, the Mahdvtra-carita^ and 
the Utlara-rdma-cariia^ deal respectively with the earlier and the 
later history of Rama and drive their theme from the Rdmayam, 
Unlike most of his contemporaries and predecessors, Bhavabhuti 
is not entirely reticent about himself. In the Prologues to his 

* Ed. R. G. Bhandarkar, comm, of Jagaddhara, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1905; ed. 
M. R. Telang, with comms. of Jagaddhara, Tripurari (i-vii) and Nanyadeva (viii-x), NSP, 
Bombay 1926. No Engl trs., except Wilson’s free rendering in Select Specimen, ii; French 
trs. by G. Strehly, Paris 1885; German trs. by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1884. One of the 
earliest editions is that of C. Lassen, Bonn 1832. 

“ The earlier editions of Trithen (London 1848) and Anundaram Borooach (Calcutta 
1877) are superseded by the critical ed., based on important manuscripts, by Todar Mali, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1928 (Punjab Univ. Publ.). Also ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. 
Parab, with comm, of Virarighava, NSP, 3rd. ed. Bombay 1910 (1st ed. 1892). Eng. trs. by 
John Pickford, London 1871. 

* Ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Viraraghava, NSP, Bombay 
1906 (1st ed. 1889); ed. with comm, of Rilmacandra Budhendra, Madras 1882; cd. P. V. Kane, 
with comm, of Ghanasyama (1st half of the I8th century; Journal of Orient. Reuarch, 
Madras, ii, 1929, pp. 231-43), Bombay 1921; ed. C. Sankarama Sastri, with comm, of 
N&rkyapa, Balamonorama Press, Madras 1932; ed. S. K. Beivalkar (Text only), Poona 1921; 
ed. S. K. Balvalkar, vol. i, containing Trs. and Introd. only. Harvard Orient. Ser., 
Cambridge Mss. 1915. Also Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney, CalcutU 1871 ; French trs. by 
Fdlix N eve, Bruxelles and Paris 1880, and by P. d’AUieim, Bois-Ie-roi 1906. Besides Sten 
Konow and M. Schuyler cited above, see Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. I89f. for fuller 
bibliography. 
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three plays he gives us some autobiographical details.^ We are 
told that he belonged to a pious and learned Brahman family of 
the KaiSyapa Gotra, who followed and taught the Taittiriya 
branch of the Black Yajurveda, duly maintained the Five Fires, 
performed Soma sacrifices, bore the surname of Udumbarh and 
lived in Padmapura, probably in Vidarbha (the Berars). 
Bhavabhuti was fifth in descent from one who was called Maha- 
kavi (Great Poet) and who performed the Vajapcya sacrifice; 
and his grandfather was Bhatta Gopala, his father Nilakantha 
and his mother Jatukarni. The poet himself was given the title 
of Srikantha, but commentators imagine that Bhavabhuti was 
also a title he won as a poet blessed with luck or the holy ashes 
(Bhuti) of Siva (Bhava). His preceptor was a pious and learned 
ascetic, named appropriately Jnananidhi.^ He studied the Vedas 
and Upanisads, the Sarnkhya and Yoga, and mastered various 
branches of learning, including grammar, rhetoric and logic; a 
statement which it is not impossible to corroborate from the 
knowledge displayed in his works.® Although a scholar and 
given occasionally to a love of display, Bhavabhuti seldom pushes 
his scholarship to the verge of pedantry. He was essentially a 
poet; and like his predecessor Bana, he had apparently a rich 
and varied experience of life, and stood, as he himself tells us, in 
friendly relation with actors, into whose hand he gave his 
plays; but this fact need not justify the efforts that have been 
made to trace evidence of revision of his plays for stage- 
purposes. All his plays were enacted at the fair of Lord 


I The account, scantiest in UUara? and fullest in Mahavira?, is summarised and dis* 
cussed by Bhandarkar, Todar Mall and Belvalkar in the works cited above. 

3 The colophon to act iii of a manuscript of Mdlati-mSdhava (see S. P. Pandit’s introd. 
to Gtut^vaho, pp. cevj et seq.) assigns the play to a pupil of Kumarila, while the colophon to 
act iv gives the name of this pupil as Umbekacirya. But undue weight need not be attaheed 
to the testimony of a single manuscript to prove that these acts are substitutions, or that 
Bhavabhuti is identical with the well-known pupil and commentator of Kumarila, although 
chronology is not incompatible and knowledge of Mimams£ not impossible to infer from the 
plays. 

* On Bhavabhuti’s scholarship, see Keith in JRAS, 1914, p. 719 f and Todar Mall, 
pp. xxv-xxvi, xliii-xliv; Peterson in JBRAS, XVIII, 1891, p. 109 f. * 
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Kalapriyanatha, usually identified with Mahakala, whose famous 
shrine at Ujjayani is mentioned by Kalidasa and Bana. 

Although, like Bana, Bhavabhuti has given us an inter¬ 
esting account of himself and his family, yet, unlike Bana, 
he says nothing about the time when he lived. He shows 
familiarity with court-life, but does not refer to any royal favour. 
On the contrary, he is evidently distressed by the lack of con¬ 
temporary appreciation of his works, and declares, with defiant 
but charming egotism, that there will some day arise a kindred 
spirit to do justice to his genius, for, ‘time is boundless and the 
world is wide.’ The inference is possible that he had to struggle 
hard for fame and fortune, although we do not know how 
far the bliss of conjugal love, which he idealises in his 
writings, proved a solace to him in reality.^ In view of 
all this, it is surprising to find that the Kashmirian 
chronicler Kahlana^ mentions Bhavabhuti, along with Vakpati- 
raja, as having been patronised by king YaSovarman of Kanya- 
kubja. Obviously, this Vakpatiraja is the author of the 
enormous, but unfinished, Prakrit poem Gaudavaha,^ which 
glorifies YaSovarman and in which the poet acknowledges 
indebtedness to Bhavabhuti in eulogistic terms. As this poem 
is presumed to have been composed about 736 A.D. before 
YaSovarman’s defeat and humiliation by king Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir,^ it is inferred that Bhavabhuti flourished, if not 
actually in the court of Yasovarman, at least during his reign, 
in the closing years of the 7th or the first quarter of the 8th 
century. This date agrees with what is known of our poet’s 
chronological relations with other writers. He is certainly 


* The view that Bhavabhuti is rural, as KSlidfisa is urban, is not justified by his works. 

^ Rdja-taraffgipi, iv. 144. 

• cd. S. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1887, stanza 799 (the same reference in this 
revised edition by N. B. Utgikar, Poona 1927). 

♦ The exact date is a matter of dispute; see Stein’s note on the point in his translation 
of the Xdja-taradgipff introd. sec. 85; also the works of Bhandarkar, Pandit and Belvalkar 
cited above. 
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later than Kalidasaj with whose writings he is familiar,^ and 
apparently also than Bana, who does not mention him. The 
earliest writer to eulogise Bhavabhuti (besides Vakpatiraja) is 
Raja^ekhara,^ and the earliest work in which anonymous quota¬ 
tions from his works occur is the Kdvyalamkara^ of Vamana; 
both these references set the lower limit of his date at the last 
quarter of the 8th century. 

The plot of the Malati-mddhava is based on the time-worn 
theme of love triumphant over many obstacles, but we turn 
pleasantly from royal courts to a more plebeian atmosphere and 
find greater individuality of presentation. Bhavabhuti prides 
himself (i. 4) upon the ingenuity of his plot; to a certain extent, 
this is justifiable. But the general outline of the central story 
and some of the striking incidents and episodes have been 
industriously traced to the two Kashmirian adaptations of the 
Brhalkatha, respectively made by Ksemendra^ and Somadeva,® 
with the suggestion that Bhavabhuti derived them, or at least 
hints of them, from Gunadhya’s lost work. But even granting 
that the coincidences® are not accidental, it should be recognised 
that the evolving of the plot as a whole in ten acts by a dexterous 
combination of varied motifs and situations is apparently the 
poet’s own. The central interest is made to rest, not upon 
one love-story, but upon two parallel love-stories, skilfully 
blended together and crowded with such exciting and unexpected 


> See Todar Mall, pp. xxxlx-xliii, and Belvalkar, p. xl. 

Bdla-rdmdj/aria, i. 16. 

® Kdto>dP i. 2. \2 — Mahdvira° i. 54; »v. 3.6.~Ultara? i. 38. For other citations in 
rhetorical and anthological literature, see Todar Mall, p. xxix; but, curiously enough, Todar 
Mall omits these two citations of VSmana. 

* xi. 9-88_ (MadirUvati); iii. 218-30; v. 100-163 (Asokadatta) 

* xiii. 1.17-215 (MadirSvatl); v. 2 (Asokadatta); xviii. 2 (Madanamanjari and Khanka- 
kapSla). 

* Such as, impersonation and marriage in disguise, meeting of lovers in a temple, 

rescue from a wild animal (the conventional elephant being replaced by the tiger), oflering 
of human flesh and seeking the aid of ghosts, in the cemetery, attempted immolation by a 
magician, abduction and rescue of the heroine, etc. But some of the motifs bdong to the 
floating stock-in-trade of story-telling. * 
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turn of incidents as is not normaJJy found in such stories. 
There is also some real comic relief—a rare thing in Bhava- 
bhuti and a free use of the terrible, horrible and supernatural 
sentiments. The main plot moves round the love of Madhava, a 
young student and Malati, daughter of a cabinet minister; it is 
thwarted by the interposition of a powerful suitor in Nandana, 
nominated by the king, but it ends with achievements of success, 
partly through accidents and partly through the diplomacy of a 
shrewd, resourceful and kind-hearted Buddhist nun,^ Kamandaki, 
a friend and class-mate of the fathers of Madhava and Malati. 
The by-plot, which is obviously meant to be a parallel as well 
as a contrast, is concerned with the love of Makaranda and 
Madayantika; it is linked to the main plot by presenting Mada- 
yantika as a sister of Malatfs rival suitor Nandana, and by 
making Madhava’s friend Makaranda fall in love with her. The 
interweaving of the plot and the by-plot is complicated and 
diversified by the comic episode of the pretended marriage of 
Nandana to Makaranda disguised as Malati, as well as by two 
sensational escapes of Malati from violent death. Makaranda’s 
impersonation, which also involves Madayantika’s mistaking 
him for Malati and confessing her own love to him unawares, 
ending in their elopement, is made parallel to the imposition on 
Malati, with a similar result, by Madhava’s taking the place of 
Malati’s companion Lavangika; while Madhava’s valiant rescue 
of Malati from the clutches of a Kapalika becomes, in the same 
way, a natural counterpart of Makaranda’s heroic, but somewhat 
conventional, rescue of Madayantika from the claws of a tiger. 

There can be no doubt that the dramatist knows the value 
of contrast, but he also knows the value of suspense; and in 

‘ The Buddhist nun as a go-between, or more eupheniistically a match-maker, is a 
familiar figure in Indian story-telling, and occurs in the DaMumdra-carila, where she 
helps ApahSravarman to meet Kamamaftjarl, Ratnavat! to regain her husband Balabhadra, 
and Kalahaka^tha to evolve the scheme of winning Nimbavati; but in thb drama she is a 
much more dignified person. Even if she freely discusses matters of love a Ic K^mi-iSstra, 
she is a sincere, wise and loving woman, who promotes the love of the young couples paAly 
out of affection for them and partly out of the memory of her old friendship with their fathers. 
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Spite of the length of the drama, the interest is sustained by 
skilful inventiveness and by a naturally developed interplay of 
two parallel, but contrasted, plots. The defect, however, is 
that the subsidiary plot and its chief characters tend to over¬ 
shadow the main plot and its hero and heroine. This happens 
partly on account of the important part played by the daring 
and resourceful Makaranda, by whose side the love-sick and 
melodramatic Madhava pales into the conventional hero, and 
partly by the extremely arresting character of the shrewd and 
lively Madayantika, who similarly surpasses Malati the shy 
and hesitating official heroine. The action also, notwithstanding 
a series of exciting incidents, suffers as a whole from a vital 
weakness in the central conception. Kamandaki, with her kindly 
scheming, is undoubtedly meant to hold the key-position in the 
drama (the Karya-vidhana, as Kalahamsa says), far greater 
than the role of Friar Laurence in the Romeo and Juliet, or of 
the Parivrajika in Mdlaoikdgnimitra ; but the action of the 
drama is made to depend more on a series of accidents than on 
her clever diplomacy. It is true that she takes the fullest 
advantage of lucky occurrences, but too many important events 
happen by pure accident to further her design. The tiger- 
episode, which leads to the love of Makaranda and Madayantika, 
is a veritable godsend to Kamandaki, while Malati, twice on 
the verge of death, is saved by the merest chance, as the drama¬ 
tist himself admits in v. 28. The incidents are, of course, 
dramatically justified, and the element of chance cannot be 
entirely ruled out of a drama, as out of life, but their convenient 
frequency demands too much from credulity. They are consis¬ 
tent perhaps, with the supernatural atmosphere, in which 
uncanny things might happen; but they leave the general 
impression that the play moves in an unreal world of folk-tale, 
in which tigers run wild in the streets, ghosts squeak in ceme¬ 
teries, Kapalikas perform gruesome rites unhindered, maidens 
are abducted with murderous intent, and people adept in 
occult sciences fly through the air with both good and bad 
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purposes,—but all miraculously resolved into a final harmonious 
effect! 

The lack of a sense of proportion is also seen in prolonging 
the play even after it naturally ends with act viii, in which the 
king moved by the valour of Madhava and Makaranda, is disposed 
to pardon them and acknowledge the marriage. The episodes 
of the two abductions of Malati hardly arise out of the story, 
but they are added to satisfy the sensational craving for the 
terrible and the gruesome, and to fill the whole of act ix and a part 
of act X with the grief and lamentation of the hapless Madhava, 
separated from his beloved, in the approved manner of a man 
in Viraha. It may be said that the first abduction is meant to 
establish a parallelism by showing that Madhava is no less heroic 
than his friend in the rescue of his own beloved, and that the 
second abduction by Kapalakundala is a natural act of revenge 
for the slaying of Aghoraghanta; but these purposes need not 
have been realised by clumsy appendages, involving fortuitous 
coincidences, by the introduction of terrible scenes, which are 
too unreal to inspire real terror, as well as by an unnecessary 
display of poetic sentimentality, modelled obviously on the 
madness of Pururavas in Kalidasa’s drama. 

It is clear that, however lively, interesting and original the 
plot-construction of the play is, it lacks restraint, consistency 
and inevitableness. But a still greater defect lies in Bhava- 
bhuti’s tendency to over-emphasise and his inability to stop at 
the right moment, seen in a damaging degree in the highly 
poetical, but unhindered, sentimental passages. In his attempt 
to evoke tragic pathos, Bhavabhuti, with his unhumorous 
disposition, makes his hero faint too often, and this happens 
even at a time when he should rush to save his friend’s life in 
danger. The love-agony frequently becomes prolonged, unmanly 
and unconvincing. The exuberant descriptive and emotional 
stanzas and elaborate prose speeches,^ the high sounding phrases 

* E.g.y the long Prakrit passages in acts iii and vii, the description of the cremation- 
ground at night in act v, and the forest scene in act ix, 

O.P. 150—36 
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and lengthy compounds (albeit not so formidable as they look) 
had perhaps a special relish, as much for the poet as for his 
audience. Some of the passages are highly poetical and pic¬ 
turesque; but they indicate an expansiveness and lack of modera¬ 
tion, which are fatal to dramatic movement and propriety-, and the 
fact that some of these stanzas are repeated in the other two 
plays gives the impression that the poet had them ready-made 
to be utilised whenever an opportunity presents itself. Much 
of the talk of love and grief, therefore, becomes unreal and tends 
to overwhelm action and characterisation. 

Nevertheless, the Mdlati-mddhava possesses, in many res¬ 
pects, a unique interest in the history of the Sanskrit drama, 
not only as an attractive picture of certain aspects of middle-class 
life, but also because of its genuine poetic quality. It is really an 
interesting story cast in a loose dramatic form, rather than an 
accomplished drama, but inventiveness and movement are not 
wanting. There is little individuality in its chief hero and 
heroine, who are typically sentimental lovers, making a lot 
of fuss about themselves, but Makaranda and Madayantika, as 
well as Kamandaki, show that the author’s power of characterisa¬ 
tion is not of a mean order. There is indeed a great deal of 
melodrama, of which it is difficult for a romantic play to steer 
clear entirely, but which often mars its pathetic and dramatic 
effect; and the gratuitious introduction of supernatural and 
horrible scenes may be pertinently questioned. It must, however, 
be admitted that there is a great deal of real poetry and passion in 
Bhavabhuti’s picture of youthful love, which reaches its most 
mature and mellow expression in his UUara-rdma-carita. If the 
Mdlati-mddhava is one of his earliest works, ^ the faults are 
those of youth and inexperience ; but Bhavabhuti, even in 
this sentimental play, is far more serious than most light¬ 
hearted Sanskrit poets, and the intense poetic quality of his 

* The Mahdvira^carita is often taken to be Bhavabhuti’s earliest work, but it is 
difficult to dogmatise on the question of its priority to the MSlati-mddhava. The 
Uttara-carita is unquestionably the most mature work, as the poet himself indicates. 
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erotic stanzas, with their music,* colouring and fervour, 
relieves their banality. The picture of Malati, tossed between 
love and duty and reluctantly yielding to a stolen marriage, 
or the description of the first dawning of the passion in 
Madhava and its effect on his youthful mind, is in the best 
manner of the poet and is much superior to what one finds 
normally in Sanskrit sentimental literature. The key-note of 
this weird but passionate love-story is perhaps given in the 
works of Makaranda (i. 17) when he says that the potent will of 
love wanders unobstructed in this world, youth is susceptible, 
and every sweet and charming thing shakes off the firmness of 
the mind. It is a study of the poetic possibilities of the 
undisciplined passion of youth; but no other Sanskrit poet, well 
versed as he is in the delineation of such sentiment, has been 
able to present it with finer charm and more genuine emotional 
inflatus. 

If the Malati-mddhava is defective in plot-construction, 
much improvement is seen in this respect in the Mahdvira-cariia 
which reveals a clearer conception of dramatic technique and 


* In this play Bhavabhuti employs a large nnraber of metres, about twenty-five, with 
considerable skill, including rarer metres like Dan^aka (v. 23; fifty-four syllables in each 
foot), Nardataka(v. 31, ix. 18) and Aparavaktra (ix. 23). The §loka is not frequent (occurring 
about 14 times), but other chief metres, in their order of frequency, arc Vasantatilaka, 
iSSrdulavikrl^ita, ^ikharini, Malini, Mandakranta and Harini, the shorter metres being 
generally used for softer sentiments and the longer for the heroic and the awe-inspiring. 
There are eleven Aryls, to which Kalidasa also shows partialiiy. In the Mahdvira-carita 
Bhavabhuti uses twenty different metres, in which the Sloka appears in about one-third of 
the total number of stanzas, the Sardulavikrit^ita, Vasantatilaka, iSikharini, Sragdhara, 
MandikrSntS and Upajati coming next in order of frequency; the only unusual metre is 
MftlyabhSri found in a single stanza, while the Arya occurs only thrice. The 
UUara-carita has the same metres as' above, but here the iSloka easily leads and the 
Sikhariqi comes next to it, after which comes the Vasantatilaka and Sardulavikrit^ita, 
while the SragdharS, Dnitavilambita and Manjubha^iKii are sporadic here, as in Mdla^. 
If is noteworthy that there is not a single Prakrit verse in all the three plays. Bhavabhuti’s 
Prakrit in prose passages, with their long compounds (which remind one of VskpatirSja’s 
laboured verse), is obviously influenced by Sanskrit usage, but it is sparingly employed in the 
Mah&tra. His vocabulary, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, has a tendency to prolixity, but it 
is extensive and generally adequate, while his poetic style is fully consistent with his poetical 
imagery and feeling. 
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workmanship, even if it is feebler in characterisation and in the 
literary quality of its poetical stanzas. It dramatises in seven 
acts^ the early history of Rama, beginning a little before his 
marriage and ending with his return from Lanka and coronation. 
The theme is found ready-made, but since the epic story is in 
the form of a narrative, containing a large number of episodes, 
incidents and characters, a mere panoramic reproduction of a 
series of pictures is hardly enough for a drama proper. The 
problem before the dramatist is not only to select such incidents 
and characters as are necessary and appropriate, but also where 
such selection is difficult, to modify and adjust them in such a 
way as to make the different units well arranged with adequate 
dramatic motive and unity of action. In making daring, but 
judicious, changes even in a well-known and accepted story, 
Bhavabhuti gives evidence not only of his boldness and power 
of ingenious invention, but also of his sense of dramatic cons¬ 
truction. Accordingly, the whole action is conceived as a feud 
of Ravana against Rama. The seed of dramatic conflict and 
movement is found in Ravana’s discomfiture as a suitor by the 
rejection of his messenger and by the betrothal of Sita to Rama 
at the Svayamvara. Ravana’s desire for revenge at this insult to 
his pride and valour is further inflamed by death of Tataka, 
Subahu and other demons at the hands of Rama; and the action 
is set in motion by the diplomacy of Ravana’s valiant minister 
Malyavat, which includes the crafty instigation by him of 


* Unfortunately, the genuineness of the last two acts, namely, the sixth and the 
seventh, and the concluding part of the fifth act is not beyond question. Bhavabhuti’s 
authorship of the text up to v. 46 alone is proved by the agreement of all manuscripts and 
printed editions; but for the rest we have (t) the Vulgate text, found in most North Indian 
manuscripts and generally printed in most editions, (it) the text of Subrahma^ya, found 
in South Indian manuscripts, (printed in Ratnam Aiyar's edition as such) and 
(tit) the text of Viniiyaka (printed in Todar Mali’s cd.), which agrees with the Vulgate in 
having the same text for acts vi and vii, but differs from it, as well as from Subrahmat^ya’s 
text, in the portion from v. 46 to the end of that act. None of these supplementary texts 
probably represents Bhavabhuti’s own text, which is perhaps lost. For a discussion of the 
whole question see Todar Mali’s introduction, reviewed in detail by S. De in /A, LIX, 
1930, pp. 13>18, 
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Para^urama and the despatch of iSurpanakha in the clever dis¬ 
guise of the nurse Manthara, the second episode ingeniously 
exonerating Kaikeyi and supplying a motive for iSurpanakha’s 
later conduct. The first scheme fails, the second succeeds, after 
which the abduction of Sita becomes easy. In order to frustrate 
Rama’s efforts, there is then the intrigue of Malyavat with 
Valin, which serves the twofold purpose of exculpating the 
dubious conduct of Rama and avoiding the unseemly fraternal 
quarrel between Valin and Sugriva. But Valin dies; and on 
the failure of diplomacy, nothing remains but the use of force, 
leading to the denouement of Ravana’s defeat and death, rescue 
of Sita and coronation of Rama. The changes, therefore, in the 
original story are many, but they are justified by the necessity of 
evolving a well-knit and consistent plot; and the action is deve¬ 
loped mainly on the basis of a conflict between strategy and 
straightforwardness. Whatever may be said about its adequacy, 
the attempt to motivate the episodes shows considerable 
dramatic sense and skill. 

But the plot fails to impress us as a whole. The central 
conception of the dramatic conflict is weak. The strategy of 
Malyavat fails, not because it is met with an equally ingenious 
counter-strategy, not even because Rama has superior strength 
and resources, but because it is destined that Rama, with virtue 
in his favour, must ultimately win. On the side of villainy, 
Bhavabhuti was doubtless permitted to take as much liberty 
with the original story as he wished, but perhaps he could 
not do so with equal impunity on the side of virtue; the 
entire dramatic conflict, therefore, becomes unconvincing. 
The plot also suffers from Bhavabhuti’s usual lack of restraint 
and of the sense of proportion, which is so glaring in his 
Malati-rmdhava^ from a greater feebleness of characterisation 
ahd from a heavier and more uncouth style and diction. 
As in his Uttara-caritaf Rama here is human and normal, 
but he is conceived as the ideal hero of valour, nobility and 
chivalry, and the human traits of his character (as also those 
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of Sita, who is here presented as fidelity incarnate) are not made 
as appealing as they are in Bhavabhuti’s more mature play. 
Malyavat is shrewd and resourceful and has a sense of better 
things, but he falls far below Canakya or Raksasa. Paraiiu- 
rama’s great prowess is balanced by his furious temper; .Valin’s 
magnanimity by his susceptibility to bad advice; Ravana’s 
qualities of body and mind by his inclination to thoughtless 
passion; but none of these characters rises above mediocrity, 
and there is hardly any development of character by action, 
hardly any fine colouring or diversity of shading. Bhavabhuti also 
appears to be less successful in the heroic than in the softer 
sentiments; it is a kind of flaunting, but really meek and book¬ 
ish, heroism that he paints even in his Rama. Moreover, 
action is often substituted by narration of events in long and 
tedious speeches. The Bharata-episode at the end of act iv and 
the scene between Valin and Sugriva are indeed ably executed, 
but Malyavat’s self-revelation is carried to an unnecessary and 
tiresome length. Like the lamentation of Madhava, spread over 
an act and a half, the wordy warfare between ParaiSurama, on 
the one hand, and Janaka, Dasaratha, Rama and their friends 
on the other, is dragged tediously through two acts. All such 
passages reveal the author’s multifarious knowledge and rhetori¬ 
cal power, but they also show a distinct desire for parade and 
tend to hamper reality and rapidity of action, as well as effective¬ 
ness of characterisation. In all this, Bhavabhuti may have been 
carried away by convention, but temperamentally he appears to 
be too prone to over-elaboration by means of description and 
declamation; and even if his language in this play is often 
vigorous and adequate, it lacks his usual ease and grace. 

Even if still deficient in action, for which the theme hardly 
affords much scope, the Uttara-rama-carita shows a much greater 
command of dramatic technique and characterisation.^ It is un¬ 
doubtedly Bhavabhuti’s masterpiece, the product, as the poet 

^ A detailed appreciative study of Bhavabhilti’s dramatic art and technique will be 
found in Belvalhar's introduction to the play, pp. IxJtvidxxxv. « 
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himself declares, of his mature genius, and has deservedly earned 
the high reputation of having equalled the dramatic masterpiece 
of KSlidasa. It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama 
extending from the exile of Sita to the final reunion; and 
Bhavabhuti’s literary characteristics may be studied to the best 
advantage in this work, which reaches a high level as a drama 
but which undoubtedly ranks higher for its intense poetic quality. 
Bhavabhuti derives his theme from the Rdmdyam, but to suit 
his dramatic purpose he does not, as in his earlier Rama-drama, 
hesitate to depart in many points from his authoritative epic 
original. The conception, for instance, of the picture-gallery 
scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa 
(Raghu" xiv. 25), and of the invisible presence of Sita in 
a spirit-form during Rama’s visit to Pancavati, of Rama’s 
meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between Lava and 
Gandraketu, the visit of Vasistha and others to Valmiki’s hermi- 
tage, and the enactment of a miniature play or masque ^on 
Rama’s later history composed by Valmiki, are skilful details 
which are invented for the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the suitable expression of his poetic powers. 
Here again, Bhavabhuti’s principal problem is not the creation 
but the adequate motivation of an already accepted story. 
While not monotonously adhering to his original, he accepts for 
his particular dramatic purpose the epic outlines of a half- 
mythical and half-human legend of bygone days, which had 
already taken its hold on the popular imagination by its pathos 
and poetry, but he reshapes it freely with appropriate romantic 
and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and drama¬ 
tic implications of a well-known story. In taking up the theme 
of conjugal love as a form of pure, tender and spiritual affection, 
ripening into an abiding passion, Bhavabhuti must have 
realised that its beauty and charm could be best brought out by 
avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going 
back to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his 
purpose to draw the figures on his canvas on the generous and 
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heroic scale of the Epic ; but he wanted to add to the ancient 
tale an intensity of human feeling, which should transform an 
old-world legend into one of everyday experience, the story of 
high ideals into one of vivid reality. 

In this drama Bhavabhuti idealises conjugal love through the 
chastening influence of sorrow, and he does this in a way which 
is unparalleled in Sanskrit, or perhaps in any literature. There 
are indeed some charming pictures of domestic happiness in 
Indian literature ; but the causes, both social and religious, 
which lowered women in public estimation by depriving them 
of their early freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolu¬ 
tion of a free conjugal relation. It is conceivable that the larger 
and more heterogeneous group comprising the family in ancient 
India may have also hampered its growth ; for a girl left her 
father’s home to enter the home, not of her husband, but of her 
father-in-law, and the husband is often merely one of the factors 
of the big family. Wedded love was indeed highly prized, but 
ordinary marriages were perhaps often prompted by motives of 
convenience, among which must be reckoned the necessity of 
having a son for religious purposes; and self-choice of husband 
was almost entirely confined to the Epics, being forbidden by the 
customary Smrtis, even if permitted by the Kama-sastra. The 
Afokan edicts, though now and then didactic on family rela¬ 
tions, are silent on conjugal life. Buddhism brought greater 
freedom to women ; but the Epics, as well as the Dharma- 
Mstras, are full of utilitarian precepts—not merely priestly 
generalisations—regarding marriage, and domestic happiness is 
still summed up in the loyalty of a fruitful, patient and thrifty 
wife. Moreover, the existence of polygamy, which was perhaps 
the Dharma more of the higher classes than of the people in 
general, rendered the position of the wife difficult and sometimes 
less than real. When, like queen Dharini, she finds herself 
treated by her husband with scant grace and deserted for a 
younger rival, it becomes useless for her to show her temper and 
jealousy like Iravati ; she can, if she is shrewcT and discreet, 
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only say pathetically : na me eso maccharassa kdlo (‘this is not 
for me a time for jealousy’), and all that is possible for her to 
do is to make the best of a bad job by falling back upon her own 
sense of dignity and pride. The author of the Mrcchakaiika 
discreetly keeps Garudatta’s wife in the background ; on the 
very rare occasions in which she does appear, we have just a sad 
and dignified picture, in which her gentleness and generosity 
are not feigned indeed but are apparently virtues made of helpless 
necessity. 

It is natural, therefore, that even from antiquity Indian 
opinion represents the god of love as different from the deities 
who preside over marriage and fertility. No doubt, restrictions 
placed on the physical gratification of love, except in marriage, 
are due not only to moral and social necessity, but they also 
indicate a tendency which harmonises with the biological law 
that mating is the final cause of love. But in a society where 
mating was also a religious duty and where conjugal relation was 
moulded by a peculiar social evolution, an errant tendency was 
inevitable ; and many writers have not hesitated to express a 
startlingly he erodox view. There are indeed genuine praises of 
the wife, but one poet, for instance, represents married life as a 
prison-house, and the usual note is that of the glorification of 
the love-union permitted by Kama-s^tra. It is not difficult to 
understand a similar attitude, occasionally, on the part of the 
wife. Apart from the numberless talcs of naughty and cunning 
wife’s intrigues in Sanskrit folk-tale, a more refined sentiment 
is expressed by one woman-poet who is impatient with the perfect 
spouse, who has all the virtues of a stage-hero, but none of a 
lover, which alone can make her happiness perfect. Free and 
continuous courtship is thus recognised as a stimulus of per¬ 
manent love. Married love can remain unspoiled by time and 
familiarity and retain its romance and beauty only where there 
is enough of that idealism which can make such continuous 
courtship possible and redeem it from the debasing contact of 
the littleness of life’s daily experience. In such a discouraging 
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atmosphere, where the tendency to take the marriage-vow 
lightly was not uncommon, Bhavabhuti had the courage to 
represent conjugal love as a serious and abiding human passion, 
as a blend of sex-feeling, parent-feeling and comradeship, or as 
expressed in the words of the wise Kamandaki (vi. 18): '^Know, 
my dear children, that to a wife her husband and to a husband 
his lawful wife, are, each to each, the dearest of friends, the 
sum-total of relationships, the completeness of desire, the perfec¬ 
tion of treasures, even life itself.” The implications, both real 
and ideal, of such love, arc best brought out, in the idea of our 
poet, not by an invented plot, nor by a story based on the narrow 
realism of actual life, but by the idealism, pathos and poetry of an 
intensely human legend of the past, round which a hundred 
romantic associations have already gathered. 

Bhavabhuti’s Rama and Sita are from the beginning man 
and woman of more strenuous and deeper experience than 
Dusyanta and his woodland love. In the opening act, which has 
been praised so often and which strikes the keynote of the drama, 
the newly crowned king of Ayodhya with his beloved spouse 
and his ever faithful brother is looking over pictures which recall 
the dear memory of their past sorrow. This scene, which is 
made the occasion for the tender and deep attachment of Rama 
and Sita to show itself, also heightens by contrast the grief of 
separation which immediately follows. There is a fine note of 
tragic irony not only in Rama’s assurance that such a separation 
as they had suffered would never happen again, in Laksmana’s 
inadvertent allusion to the fire-ordeal and Rama’s instant declara¬ 
tion of his disbelief in baseless rumours, but also in Sita’s 
passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and sorrow on the 
verge of a-still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a 
moment when the tired, timid and confiding Sita falls asleep 
on the arms of her husband, who is lost in his own thoughts of 
love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was raised 
to his lips it was dashed off from<-Rama’s hand; and one can 
understand the sentimental breakdown which immedfately follows 
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in the conflict between his love and his stern sense of kingly 
duty. With the responsibilities of the state newly laid on his 
shoulders, Rama is perhaps more self-exacting than is right or 
just to himself and his beloved; but having abandoned the 
faithful and dear wife, who was his constant companion ever since 
childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal and 
personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an 
unthinkable stain should attach to the purity of his great love and 
to the purity of the royal name he bears. 

The scene of the next two acts is laid in the old familiar 
surroundings of Dandaka and Pancavati, which Rama revisits. 
Twelve years have elapsed; his grief has mellowed down; but he 
is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished wife. The 
sorrow, which has become deep-seated, is made alive with the 
recollection of their early experience of married love in these 
forests, where even in exile they had been happy. The situation 
is dramatically heightened by making the pale, sorrowing but 
resigned Sita appear in a spirit-form, unseen by mortals, and 
become an unwilling, but happy, listener to the confessions which 
her husband makes unknowingly to Vasanti of his great love and 
fidelity. Sita’s resentment is real and reasonable, and she is still 
mystified as to why Rama abandoned her. She comes on the 
scene with despair and resignation in her heart, but it is not for 
her to sit in judgment on his conduct. She appears as the true 
woman and loving wife which she has not ceased to be, and is 
willing to be convinced. Unknown to each other, the recon¬ 
ciliation of hearts is now complete; and with an admirable 
delicacy of touch the dramatist describes her gradual, but 
generous, surrender to the proof that, though harsh, he deeply 
loves her and has suffered no less. When Vasanti, who cannot 
yet take kindly to Rama, reproves him on his heartless act to 
his wife in a half-finished, but bitter, speech (iii. 26) and 
denounces him in her righteous wrath, her pitiless words 
aggravate his grief; but the unseen Sita, with a characteristic 
want of logic but with the true instinct of a loving heart, 
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now defends her husband and resents all disparagement from 
outside. The denouement of reunion is only a logica.1 develop¬ 
ment of this scene; and the recognition scene in act iv in which 
Bhavabhuti, like Kalidasa, represents the offspring as the crown 
of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax. By remov¬ 
ing the inevitable tragedy of the original story, Bhavabhuti runs 
the risk of weakening the artistic effect of his drama, but the 
denouement of happy ending is not here a mere observance of 
convention, brought about in a forced way. It is naturally 
developed by rehandling the entire theme and creating new 
situations, and no other conclusion is possible from the poet’s 
skilful readjustment of motives and incidents. It is a drama in 
which the tragic climax occurs, with the sorrow and separation, 
at the beginning; and it requires a considerable mastery of the 
dramatic art to convert it from a real tragedy into a real comedy 
of happiness and reunion. It cannot be said that Bhavabhuti 
does not succeed. 

Bhavabhuti praises himself for his “mastery of speech” 
and claims merit for felicity and richness of expression as 
well as for depth of meaning; and the praise that he arrogates 
for himself is not undeserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and often rugged, or even grotesque, 
description, the nobility and earnestness of his conception, a 
genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep and poig¬ 
nant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life and nature. 
Contrasted with Kalidasa, however, he lacks polish and fastidious 
technical finish: but, as we have already said, his tendency was 
not towards the ornate and the finical but towards the grotesque 
and the rugged, not towards reserve but towards abandon. This 
would explain, to a certain extent, why his so-called dramas arc 
in reality dramatic poems, and his plot is, at least in his earlier 
plays, a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. 
Bhavabhuti cannot write in the lighter vein, but takes his subject 
too seriously; he has no humour, but enough of dramatic irony; 
he can hardly attain perfect artistic aloofness, but tew often 
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merges himself in his subject; he has more feeling than real 
poetry. 

His Uttara-rama-carita shows indeed considerable dramatic 
skill, but it appeals more as an exceedingly human story of love 
and suffering, steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
It is chiefly in this that its merit lies. The story is drawn from 
the Epic, but the picture is far more homely, far more real; the 
emotion is far more earnest than is usual in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
Bhavabhuti is not concerned with romantic and light-hearted 
intrigues, nor does his theme, in spite of the introduction of the 
supernatural, consist of the treatment of a legendary subject, 
removed from the reality of common experience. His 
delineation of love as an emotion is finely spiritual and yet 
intensely human. His descriptions are marked by an extra¬ 
ordinary realism of sensation and vividness of touch. While 
preserving the essential ideality of a theme, which was cherished 
through ages as an elevated conception, he invests it with a 
higher poetical naturalness, based on the genuine emotions of 
common manhood and womanhood. In this he vies successfully 
with Kalidasa. 

It is natural, therefore, that in Indian estimation Bhavabhuti 
should rank next to Kalidasa as a poet, if not as a dramatist. To 
be judged by this lofty standard is itself a virtual acknowledgment 
of high merit; and it is not an altogether unjust praise. Bhava- 
bhuti’s shortcomings are those of an exuberant poetic mind, lacking 
the much-desired restraint of an artist, and they are manifest on 
the surface; but he has excellences which place him very high. 
As a dramatist he does not certainly lack power, but perhaps he 
is not as successful as Kalidasa, much less than Sudraka or 
Vilakhadatta. His tendency to exaggerate, to strain deliberately 
after effect and accumulate series of them, to indulge in senti¬ 
mental prolixity, to take things too earnestly and identify himself 
with them, are faults which are fatal to a good dramatist, ipis 
lack of humour, which is partially responsible for these aberra¬ 
tions, does not indicate a disorganised mind, but it is perhaps a 
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temperamental insufficiency, which makes his mind too elevated 
and inelastic to appreciate fully the lighter side of life and 
embrace in broad and sparkling sympathy all kinds of men and 
things. He is too profoundly interested in his characters ^ind 
their sentiments to care for action as such. In a narrative we 
are told what occurs, in a drama we see the actual occurrence; in 
Bhavabhuti’s plays, comparatively little happens, though much 
is said. And yet he does not excel in mere narrative. His 
genius is lyrical, implying a development of feeling and reflection 
at the expense of action; it is too often so in principle, even 
when it is not so in form. He cannot project himself properly 
into his characters; he is too personal to be entirely self-effacing, 
too impetuous to be smooth and even. Bhavabhuti is indeed not 
a shadowy figure, but lives vividly in his works; he is one of the 
few charmingly egoistic poets in Sanskrit, who seldom loses 
sight of himself, but permeates his writings (even though they arc 
dramas) with the flavour of a rugged but lovable personality. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his emotions carry him away, 
often further than the limits of art. His sentiment becomes 
sentimentality, and his pathos the spectacular sensibility of the 
man of feeling rather than the poignant rush of tragic sorrow. 
He is a master of aggravated pathos rather than of heroic agony. 
He does not condense a world of emotion in one terse pregnant 
phrase of concentrated passion, but dilutes the strength of the 
poetic nucleus by diffusing it into graceful and sonorous periods. 
Perhaps popular taste did not disapprove of such naked wallowing 
in the pathetic; and very few Sanskrit poets, in accordance with 
the accepted theory of sentiment, would resist the opportunity of 
a free outpouring in sentimental verse and prose. But these are 
not mere concessions to the groundlings, nor is theory not 
emphatic in the sound view that sentiments should be suggested 
rather than expressed. The unauthorised practice of wordy 
emphasis springs rather from an excess of sensibility inherent in 
Bhavabhuti’s poetic imagination, which is never tire^ by un- 
t:hartered freedom. Leaving aside his MSdhava, even his R§ma*s 
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prolonged lamentations, tears and faintings, however poetic, 
are overdone and become undignified. 

There can be no denying these facts, which are obvious even 
to a superficial reader of Bhavabhuti’s plays. Bhavabhuti is 
fortunate in having good editors and apologists,—the kindred 
spirits for whom he cried in his life-time; but his merits are also 
too obvious to require a justification of his demerits. It is not of 
much consequence if his dramas, judged by a strict standard, arc 
really dramatic poems; it is the type in which Bhavabhuti 
excels, and he should be judged by what he actually aims at 
and achieves. Other dramatists may exhibit a greater 
degree of some characteristic quality, but it is scarcely too 
much to say that none among the successors of Kalidasa 
surpasses Bhavabhuti in pure poetry. It is not necessary to 
prove it by quoting instances of his mastery of poetical imagery, 
thought and expression in every variety of melting modulation or 
sounding pomp; the spirit of poetry, quite indefinable but easily 
perceivable, pervades all his writings in their theme and treat¬ 
ment, and more especially, in the charm ng scries of lyric 
stanzas which Bhavabhuti alone could write. If he is a poet of 
human passion, having a strong perception of the nobility of 
human character and its deeply felt impulses and emotions, he 
is no less a lover of the overwhelming grandeur of nature, 
enthroned in the solitude of dense forests, sounding cataracts and 
lofty mountains. It is not often that his passionate humanism 
and naturalism yield to mere academicism. If he expresses his 
sensations with a painful and disturbing intensity^ and often 

* In his description of primal sensations Bhavabhuti Ls as often direct as he is uncouth, 
but terribly appropriate, in his selection of words. The word gravan, for instance, in his 
famous line, describing RSma’s poignant sorrow (l/tlara9 i, 28), is not dainty like 
Kalidasa’s upala, but it cannot be substitutd for a weaker word. His jagged description 
of the Dan^aka forest, though often bizarre and even grotesque, can be contrasted in this 
respect to the refined charm of K3lid&$a’s pictures of nature. Bhavabhuti is one of the 
few Sanskrit poets who can describe a sensation in its intense vividness, without investing 
it with an ideal glamour or domesticating it. Witness, for instance his description of 
the sensation of touch in UUara'* i. 35, MMati° vi. 12 and MakMra° ii. 22. He is not gross 
nor semual, but it is not correct to say that his ideas and objects are spiritually rarefied; on the 
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strays into the rugged and the formless (or, shall we say, evolves 
his own form of art and expression ?), he thereby drinks deep at 
the very fountain of life; he realises the man’s joy, even he loses 
the artist’s serenity. His unevenness and inequality, even his 
verbosity and slovenliness, are thus explicable. Bhavabhuti 
suffers from the excess of his qualities, but the qualities are 
those of a great, but powerfully sensitive, poetic mind. His 
contemporaries called him iSrikantha “Divine Throat”, perhaps 
in homage to his divine music; but since it is also the name of 
the rugged and powerful deity, who swallowed poison in lieu of 
nectar, the epithet is justified by Bhavabhuti’s mastery of 
overmastering passion, by his nervous energy and terrible 
sincerity, which scorn mere polish and finish, but speak, with 
palpitating warmth, of things lying at the very core of his being. 

g. Tasovarmarij Mdyuraja and Others 

The Mallikd-mdruta} a Prakarana in ten acts, was at one 
time ascribed to Dandin, but it is now known to be the work of 
Uddandin or Uddandanatha, who was patronised by the Zamorin 
Manavikrama of Calicut (Kukkutakroda) at about the middle of 
the 17th century. A poor imitation of Malati-madhava^ it 
describes the love of Mallika, daughter of a Vidyadhara king, 
and Maruta, a Kuntala prince, with the subsidiary episode of the 
love of his friend Kalakantha and her maid Ramayantika; it has 
also a female magician Mandakini, two escapes from mad 
elephants and two abductions. To Bana is sometimes attributed 
a drama of little merit, entitled Parvati-parinaya^ in five acts, 


contrary, the touch of sensuousness is too warmly conspicuous to be ignored. The comparison 
with the sublimely academic Milton and the coldly polished Thomas Gray, suggested by 
Lanman, u barely justifiable. 

* Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, with comm, of Rafiganatha, Calcutta 1678. See 
Pischel, introd. to Srngara-tilaka, p. 10; S, Kuppusvami, Descript. Cat. Madras Gwt. 
Orient. Library, vol. xxi, Madras 1918, No. 12580. 

* Printed many times, e.g. by M. R. Telang, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1911; by T. R. 
Ratnam Aiyar, Madras 1898; by R. V. Krishnamachariar, i$ri-V&nI-Vilasa Press, Srirangam, 
1906; by R, Schmidt, Lripzig 1917. For bibliograpliy, sec Sten Konow, p. 105,i*kole. On the 
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which has a theme similar to (or, one might say, which is an 
undramatic dramatisation of) that of the Kumara~samhhava\ but 
it is really the work of a comparatively modern Abhinava Sana, 
named Vamana Bhatta Bana, who was a court-poet of the Reddi 
prince Verna of Kondvidu at the end of the 14th and the begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century, and who also wrote a small but highly 
erotic Bhana entitled 3rhgara-bhusana.^ Of the lost drama, 
Mukuta-tdditaka, cited and ascribed to Bana' by Bhoja in his 
Srhgara-prakasa^ and by Candapala in his commentary on the 
J^ala-campu,^ nothing is known, except that the drama apparently 
dealt with the Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s fight with 
Duryodhana. Another drama, called ^drada-candrikd, by Bana is 
known only by l^aradatanaya’s reference in his Bhdvaprakdsa.^ 
Yasovarman, king of Kanyakubja, who is mentioned by 
Kahlana as a patron of Bhavabhuti and Vakpatiraja, was the 
author of a lost Nataka, entitled Rdmdbhyudaya, which is 
cited by Anandavardhana,® and which, according to iSarada- 


work and the author, sec K. 1'. Tclang in lA, III, 1874, p. 219 f; K. Glaser, Uber Baca’s 
Pdivatfpanriaja-ndlaka, SWA 1883 (reprint, Wien 1883), gives the text in Roman, as in 
Bombay, ed., but badly edited; R. Schmidt in JA, XXXV, 1906, p. 215 f. 

* Ed. Sivada and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1896, 1910. 

» Sec S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282. 

'* Keitli, SD, p. 182, note 3. 

* Ed. Gackwad’s Orient. Scr., p. 252; It is surmised that the plot of this play refer¬ 
red to Sana’s story of Candrapida’s death and revival. In tltis connexion it is noteworthy that 
commenting on an erotic stanza, ascribed to Bana, Ksemendra in his Aucitya-viedra'* {ad, 
si. 14), thinks that the stanza in question describes the Viraha of Kadambari; but it docs 
not occur in Bana’s romance. Considering the fact that Bana never lived to finish his 
romance, it is very unlikely that he wrote cither a dramatic or metrical version of the story, 
especially because the revival of Candrapida is not an item in Bana’s portion of the romance. 
A large number of verses, untraccablc in Bajpa’s known works, are cited in the anthologies 
(see Thomas, Kvs, pp. 55-59) : but no safe conclusion is possible from them regarding his 
authorship of other works; and some of Ihe stanzas might belong to Abhinava Banas of 
later times. 

■ “ Dhvanydloka, cd. NSP, Bombay 1911, pp. 133, 148 (name of the author given by 
Abhinavagupta). The play is also cited in the Daiarupaka (ed. NSP, Bombay, 1917), i. 46; 
in the Ndtyadarpat^a (cd. Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1929), pp. 45, 56, 72-91, 95 
109, 116, 144, 158 (the references are to different acts); in Mdtaka-lakta^ui-ratnaAcoJa (ed 
M. Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 33, 130, as well as in Bhoja’s Sfng&ra^ {BSOS, IV. 
1926, p. 282). 

O.P. 150—38 
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tanaya, consisted of six acts. Some of the large number of 
quotations found under Ya^ovarman’s name in the anthological 
and rhetorical literature^ probably belonged to this drama, 
which presumably dealt with the entire Ramayana story.^ 

OfMayuraja, author of another lost Rama-drama, named 
Uddtta-rdghava, we have no information; but his work is cited 
five times in the Dasarupaka^ and is known earlier to Abhinava- 
gupta* and Kuntaka.® One of the eulogistic verses of Raja- 
^ekhara, given in the Sukti-muktdvali of Jahlana (iv. 82),® speaks 
of Mayuraja as a Kalacuri poet, but since our knowledge of the 
Kalacuri dynasty of this period is meagre, the poet, if he was a 
Kalacuri prince, cannot be identified. 

Anangaharsa Matraraja,'^ son of king Narendravardhana, is 
more fortunate in the fact that his drama, Tdpasa-vatsardja-carita,^ 
has survived in a unique Sarada manuscript. Nothing is known 
of him, but his work offers in six acts a variation of the theme of 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta by making Udayana, king of Vatsa, turn 
into an almost demented ascetic out of grief for his queen’s 
alleged death, while Yaugandharayana succeeds by a ruse to 
marry the king of Padmavati who is enamoured of Udayana 
from a portrait. The reunion with Vasavadatta, who also turns 

‘ See Thomas, Kvs, pp. 75-76, and references cited therein. 

- For a conjectural summary of the plot of this play from later citations, see R. 
Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, Madras, III, 1929, pp. 268-72. 

" ii. 58; iii. 3, 24 (with name of the author); iv. 13, 28. 

* In his commentary on Bharata, ch. xix. 

® Ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, pp. 225, 244 (author’s name not given). 

® Two of Mayuraja’s verses are also quoted in this anthology (90. 10; 92.5). The 
Mtya-darpapa also quotes this work thrice (pp. 66, 116, 194) without the name of the author. 
The Kulapatyahka, cited several times in the Ndlaka-rabia-koia, probably refers to an act of 
this drama in which the abduction of Sita occurs. It appears from these and other citations 
that Mayuraja made certain modifications in the original Ramayapa story by making 
Laksmapa pursue the golden deer and Rama follow him later, and by eliminating, after 
Bhavabhuti, the element of treachery in the slaying of VSlin. 

There is no authority for identifying him with MSyuraja; see S. K. De in JRAS, 
1924, p. 664. 

® Ed. Yadugiri Yatiraja, Bangalore 1928, from the Berlin manuscript of the play 
Weber, No. 2166, which is described and quoted by Hultzsch in Nachrichten^. Gotlingischm 
Cesselschaft, 1886, p. 224 f. 
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into a Parivrajika, occurs at Prayaga at a melodramatic moment 
when the king and Vasavadatta, both tired of life, are about to 
commit suicide. The play has some real poetry and pathos, with 
a great deal of lamentation in elegant and touching verses, 
clearly after Vikramon}aiiya\ but there is hardly any action or 
any convincing characterisation. The work is known to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta,^ as well as to Kuntaka,^ 
and there can be no doubt that it belongs to a period earlier than 
the middle of the 9th century.® 

Both Abhinavagupta^ and Kuntaka mention and quote from 
a large number of lost dramas, which are of unknown date and 
mostly of unknown authorship, but which, being cited by them, 
presumably belongs to this period. They are: Chalita-rdma^ 
Krtydrdvana, Mdyd-puspaka (all three Rama-dramas), Pratimd- 
niruddha (ascribed by Ndtya-darpana to Vasunaga, son of 
Bhimadeva), Pdndavdmnda ^—all Natakas, and a Prakarna called 
Puspa-dusitaka (or °bhusitaka)P To this list may be added the 
following plays mentioned by Abhinavagupta alone : Pratijfid- 


' In his Locana and his commentary on Bharata Anandavardhana quotes anonymously 
(p. 131) utkampini AAaya® from iii. 16. Also cited by Bhoja in Srngara^. The quotations 
are fully traced in the edition mentioned above. 

“ Kuntaka quotes, without naming the author, from acts ii (pp. 151-52), iii-iv (pp. 229- 
30). The play is also cited extensively in the Nalya darpaija, pp. 30, 34, 43, 66, 67, 100, 106, 
107. 

" A McmramS-valsaraja by Bhimata is also cited in the Natya-darpana (p. 144). Wc 
know that Manorama is a handmaid of Priyadarsika in Harsa’s drama; does thb play deal 
with another amour of Udayana with her? Another work of Bhimata, named Svapam- 
dasdnana, is mentioned by Bhoja and Rajasekhara, the latter describing Bhimata as Kalinjara- 
patl and author of five plays; see Sten Konow, p. 87, Keith, SD, p. 239. He may or may not 
be identical with Bhima, author of PratijHd-ca^akya. The Vi^a-vasaoadatta (ed. Kuppusvami 
Sastri and G. Kunhan Raja, Madras 1931), which is an incomplete anonymous play breaking 
off at the beginning of the fourth act, resembles the BbSsa plays, and appears to be another 
version of the PratijM^ theme, in which the riwe of elephant, imprisonment of Udayana and 
music-lesson on the Vipa to V5savadati5 are utilised as important incidents. It is suggested 
that this play is identical with the lost Unmada-vasavadatta of iSaktibhadra, but this is of 
course an unsupported conjecture. 

* In his commentary on Bharata. 

“ All these works are cited in the Daiarupaka (excepting Mayapufpaka) and in the 
Pfifya-darpa^9, 
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cdnakya (ascribed toBhima),^ two lyrical or musical plays, named 
respectively Cuddmani and Gmamdld, (both Dombika), as well as 
Devucandragupta and Ahhisdrikd-vancitaka (both Natakas) which 
we have already mentioned. The Dasarupaka adds another^play 
of unknown authorship, named Tarangadatta,^ probably a 
Prakarana, which has a courtesan as a heroine and which was 
apparently modelled on Sudraka’s play. The Ndtya-darpana 
which cites most of these works, further mentions another play, 
which probably belongs to the 9th century, namely, a Prakarana, 
called Citrotpalalambitaka, assigned to Amatya Sankuka, 
apparently the l^ahkuka who belonged to the time of Ajitapida 
of Kashmir.® The meagre citations do not, unfortunately, give 
us an adequate idea of these unrecovered plays, but their popu¬ 
larity is indicated by the large number of references in drama¬ 
turgic treatises. Some information, however, is available about 
the plot of the oft-quoted Puspa-dusiiaka, mentioned above, from 
the accounts given by Kuntaka and by the authors of the Natya- 
darpanaA A Prakarana in six acts, it had for its theme the love- 
story of a merchant Samudradatta and Nanday anti, which involved 
their secret marriage, opposition from Samudradatta’s father 
Sagaradatta, her pregnancy, suspicion of her chastity, and the final 
reunion of the lovers by means of a ring of recognition and by the 
identification of the constellation under which their child was born. 
The Ascarya-cuddmani of Saktibhadra® is claimed to be the 
oldest South Indian play (the author having declared in the 


* Sec R. Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, III, 1929, pp. 80.89. It appears to 
have been written to emulate Viiakhadatta’s work. 

’ Also quoted by Bhoja and Siraditanaya. 

■ The Natya-darpam also cites a Abhinava-ragham of Kfirasvamin, pupil of Bhattenduraja, 
who was Abhinavagupta’s Guru; but this work obviously belongs to the end of the 10th 
century. 

* See pp. 226, 236, 243. See R. Ramamurthy in JOR, Madras. IV, 1930, pp. 78-81. 

“ Ed. C. Sankararaja Sastri, with introd. by Kuppusvami Sastri, BSlamanorama Press 
Madras 1926; Eng. trs. by the same editor, 1927 separately. It has been claimed that the 
Abhifeka and the Pratima were also written by Saktibhadra, and that the Unmadavisavadatta, 
mentioned by Saktibhadra himself as another work of his, is the same work as |he PratijRa .°! 
But these suggestions lack proof. 
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Prologue that he belonged to Daksinapatha), and is assigned, not 
on very adequate grounds, to the 9th century. It dramatises, in 
seven acts, the story of the Rdmayana, and betrays knowledge 
of Bhavabhuti’s plays. Although it contains some fine stanzas 
and good prose, it is poorly executed as a drama, and there is 
nothing remarkable in it except the pretty device, from which the 
play takes its name, of the magic crest-jewel of Sita as a token 
of recognition. The first two acts deal with the Surpanakha episode 
in the forest as one of the motives of the feud; the third and 
fourth, with Sita’s abduction by Ravana approaching in the magic 
disguise of Rama; the fifth, with Ravana’s love-making to Sita 
interrupted by Mandodari ; the sixth, with the embassy of 
Hanumat who presents to Sita the miraculous ring of Rama for 
recognition, and returns with the marvellous crest-jewel of Sita 
as a token; and the last act winds up with the fire-ordeal. The 
incident of the erest-jcwel and magic-ring, which is mentioned 
for the first time in act iii and utilised in act vi, is of course 
suggested by Valmiki’s Cudamani and Anguliyaka, but it is 
employed as a mere device and is neither the central motive nor 
a dramatically effective idea. The play contains some fine 
verses, but it is really a series of narrative episodes, with some 
inventiveness (as for instance, Ravana’s disguise as Rama, but it 
is perhaps suggested by Bhavabhuti’s Surpanakha disguised as 
Manthara), and with a slight dramatic unity of action, derived 
from Bhavabhuti’s idea of a central feud between Ravana and 
Rama. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LATER DECADENT POETRY AND PROSE 
1. General Characteristics 

As a term of popular criticism, the epithet ‘decadent’ would 
at first sight appear too vague and facile to be applied to a litera¬ 
ture which extends over several centuries and comprises abun¬ 
dance and variety of talent and effort; but when we consider the 
strange combination of elaborate pains and insufficient accomplish¬ 
ment, of interminable prolixity and endless dreariness, characteris¬ 
ing the poetical and dramatic literature which was produced from 
the 10th century onwards, the appropriateness of the description 
will be obvious. It is true that no strict theory of evolution is 
applicable to literature, and that occasional burst of individual 
excellence upsets all complacent labelling; but there can be no 
doubt that in the period we are considering the truly creative 
epoch of Sanskrit literature had exhausted itself; and there was 
no ability to rise to a new form of art, no turning point, nor any 
return to the earlier manner of the great poets. The entire lite¬ 
rature was imitative and reproductive; and even if some brilliant 
flashes are perceptible here and there, the general characteristics 
are so even and uniform that there is hardly any breach of conti¬ 
nuity in its monotonously long course of history. The poets of 
the period suggest facility rather than inspiration, subtlety rather 
than judgment, immense and varied learning rather than vigour 
and versatility of spontaneous power. With all their inherited 
affluence and inborn talent for elaborate composition, the 
greatest of them is scarcely a poet at all, but a consummate versi¬ 
fier, who sums up all the traditions of poetic art that can be 
learned by a clever artisan. If there is no innovation, there is 
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also no adaptability of old-world art to new-world usage. What 
was once living and organic becomes mechanical and fossilised. 
All this means not progress, but decided decline, or at least 
stagnation, in which the shallow streams of poetic fancy move 
sluggishly within the confines of conventional matter and 
manner. 

This is nowhere so evident in this period as in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Mahakavya, the so-called great poem, which makes 
no attempt to escape from its stiff limitations, but contents itself 
with a continuation of the established tradition. The moulder of 
its form and spirit is not Kalidasa but his stalwart successors, 
among whom Bhatti and Magha appear to have wielded the 
greatest influence. The admiration for Kalidasa is doubtless 
unfeigned, but the failure to take him as a model arose from an 
incapacity to comprehend his spirit. Bharavi had certainly 
vigour and variety, but he was, in the opinion of later genera¬ 
tions, entirely eclipsed by Magha, while Kumaradasa’s mediocre 
attempt to reproduce Kalidasa’s simpler method produced little 
impression. Bhatti and Magha, therefore, were preferred by 
authors of laborious talents as models of imitative literary exer¬ 
cises ; for here it was possible to make up by learning and rhetoric 
what was lacking in passion and poetry. On the one hand, the 
work of Bhatti became the precursor of some marvellous triumphs 
of literary ingenuity, Magha’s poem, on the other, started a long 
series of artificially sustained compositions, which seldom went 
beyond the stereotyped form, theme, manner and method, and 
included all the customary appendages and embellishments. No 
one would deny that Magha was a poet, but very few would 
assert that he was one of the greatest kind; and yet he became 
practically the sole arbiter of poetic taste to later generations. 
This was possible because the standard of verse-making, which 
he brought into vogue, confirmed the tendency to limit poetry to 
prescribed and prescribable form, to abstention as much as 
possible from what is individual and conformation to what is 
conventional. On the positive side of his excellence, Magha 
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himself was indebted to this process of conscious or unconscious 
conventionalising, which he brought to its acme and which all 
his successors adored. But while Magha was a poet, not many 
of his successors were; they had his qualities without his genius, 
his defects without the power of redeeming them. The fine 
sense of restraint and balance which we find in KMidasa is some¬ 
thing quite different from the new standard of erudite correctness 
and massive craftsmanship, in which hardly any one can be put 
above Magha, but which, up to a point, can be acquired and 
applied by labour and dexterity. 

The tendency to uniformity and consequent monotony is 
also perceptible, though in a less obvious degree, in the shorter 
poems of this period. Perhaps in no other sphere than that of 
erotic poetry there is greater opportunity for individual variation, 
but the convention established by Amaru and Bhartrhari is seldom ’ 
overstepped. One comes across almost invariable touches of 
consummate elegance and occasional freshness of conception and 
execution, to which the large number of erotic stanzas quoted in 
the Anthologies bear witness; but the elegance is often the 
product of mechanical adroitness, and refined ingenuity replaces 
spontaneity of poetic inspiration. In the Stotra literature of this 
period there is perhaps greater personal element, which inspires 
more impressive devotional fervour, but in course of time this 
type of composition also becomes, like erotic poetry, decrepit and 
confined to the narrow limits of standardised topic, mood-^d 
phraseology. The small body, again of didactic and satiric 
writing, which presents wise and earnest reflections or mocking' 
arabesques of men and manners, has a piquancy of its own; 
but here also the earlier models are too slavishly followed, 
and the descriptions and reflections are of a too broad and obvious 
character. A new field of poetic adventure is afforded by the 
opportunities of historical themes, but the method is too favour¬ 
able to rhetoric not to be perilous to history. There ai^,yso a 
few Prose Kavyas, but Baiiabhatta had set an exan^fe 
dangerous for smaller men, while the Campu, as an off-shoot 
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the Prose Kavya, is late, secondary and incompetent. 'The fact 
that outside exegetical and scholastic writings this period cannot 
show much prose, and that the small amount of literary prose 
that it can show is not of much consequence, would of itself 
indicate the poverty of the literature in one of its important 
aspects. A greater interest, therefore, attaches to the prose 
story-books, which show some sense of the value of a straight¬ 
forward style, rare in the studied masterpieces of the Prose 
Kavya and the Gampu; but the collections, though always 
amusing, arc often pedestrian and sometimes unredeemingly 
gross, and they seldom pass beyond conventional assumptions to 
an original or superior vein of literature. 

It is evident that one of the outstanding features of the 
poetical literature of this period in almost all its branches is its 
extraordinary lack of originality and independence. The writers 
arc undoubtedly gifted with considerable literary skill, but they 
arc capable masters, as well as unfortunate victims, of a rigid 
convention. The convention believed that the general alone was 
orthodox, and that there was no room for the individual; in 
practice, it led to a standardisation of idea and expression, of 
form and theme. On the positive side, it aimed at a well- 
informed utilisation of accumulated experience and experiment, 
at the achievement of order, regularity and correctness in accord¬ 
ance with fixed principles and patterns, at the establishment of a 
kind of literary etiquette regarding what to say and how to say it, 
and at the stabilising of a poetic diction as the proper uniform 
of poetry. Once we accept the scheme and the standard, there 
is much excellent writing in this period, if not much excellent 
literature. Within his limits, the author is a master of his 
craft; if he does not betray any knowledge of other modes and 
ideals, he never stumbles in regard to his own mode and ideal, 
for which no labour is too arduous for him, no ingenuity too 
refined; moments of greatness are rare, but there is nothing 
slipshod or slovenly; and above all, he has that indescribable but 
real quality called breeding. 

O.P. 150—39 
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The works of the period, therefore, are based upon solid and 
extensive acquirements; they are careful and sustained products 
of an urbane and highly cultured poetic art. The poets have no 
hesitation to treat the most worn-out and commonplace subjects 
on the tenaciously conservative plan and procedure; but in the 
extraordinary command of a rich and recondite vocabulary, in 
the grace and fluency of phrasing, in the painful accuracy of 
grammatical forms, in the elaborate adjustment of sonorous 
sound and sense, in the skilled use of difficult and diverse metres, 
in the ingenuity of wielding a weighty, ornamented and complex 
diction, their achievements possess a degree of massively and 
mechanically polished efficiency which is indeed astonishing. 
The process is lower but surer; it cannot attain pinnacles nor 
plumb profundities, but it can float on a conscientious level of 
equable and pleasant accomplishment. In no other period, and 
perhaps in no other literature, we have such a large number of 
productions, ranging over many centuries, which may not have 
given us poetry of the right kind, but which are perfect triumphs 
of poetic artifice in its best and worst senses. For bulk of work, 
unfailing workmanship and general competence, it is impossible 
to ignore them entirely, but it is also impossible to admire them 
heartily. 

But whatever we may in our day think of it, the literature 
itself never shows any dissatisfaction with the fetters and limita¬ 
tions that it creates for itself, nor is its audience ever puzzled or 
repelled by them. There is always a complete agreement and 
understanding between the poets and their admirers, involving a 
perfect accommodation of the works to the standard of excellence 
demanded and the mental attitude or aptitude of their readers. 
Otherwise, the* vast and contented multiplication, with only small 
variations, of the same types of composition for several centuries 
would not be intelligible. That the claims of most of these 
writers to the name of poet could be disputed probably never 
entered into their own conscience, nor into the hea|j| of their 
admiring contemporaries and imitators; but when one considers 
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the question absolutely, and not with reference to particular 
conditions, one cannot fail to recognise that this literature seldom 
possesses the freedom which emphasises creative imagination and 
aims at achieving anything other than what accepted tradition 
approves. The literature will never lack its fit readers, though 
few, but it will never have any wide appeal. 

For, all this means an attempt to mechanise an activity of 
the human mind which refuses to be mechanised, to reduce to 
norms and categories what can never be normal and categori¬ 
cal, to immobilise the mobile by throwing a bridle on the neck 
of Pegasus. That the art of poetry could be systematised, 
after the method of positive sciences, appears to have 
been one of the tacitly fundamental postulates of the system 
of Poetics, which had sprung up in the meantime, and 
which concerned itself chiefly with a pedagogic and practical 
exposition of the decorative devices of literary expression. 
The belief that the explanation of the verbal arrangement 
was enough for understanding the process of poetic creation 
led naturally to the formulation of definite canons and conven¬ 
tions for the benefit of the aspiring poets.^ The rhetorical 
works, therefore, taught craftsmanship rather than creation, 
a doctrine of technique rather than free exercise of the poetic 
imagination, a respect for convention rather than individuality 
of treatment. Sanskrit Poetics reached the rank of an inde¬ 
pendent discipline at about the time when Sanskrit poetry itself, 
in the hands of less imaginative writers, was becoming a highly 
factitious product of verbal specialists. The Poetics naturally 
reflected the temper and encouraged the tendency of the poetry. 
With surprising assiduity and astuteness, it analysed precedents 
and formulated prescriptions; and in a period in which industry 
was reckoned higher than inspiration it came to have perforce 
an authority disproportionate to its importance. Both in theory 
and practice, therefore, we have a willing and unquestioned 

» For a discussion of the whole question, sec S. K. Dc, Sanskrit Poetics as a study of Aesthetic 
in Dacca University Studies, Vol, i, pt. 2, p. 83 f. 
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obedience to modes and models, laws and means, in accordance 
with a well defined and unalterable norm. The result was, on the 
one hand, a servere restriction of poetic imagination and ex¬ 
pression, but, on the other, a correspondingly high proficiency 
in the attainment of mechanical excellence. The allied dis¬ 
ciplines of Grammar, Lexicology, Erotics and Prosody also 
brought in their highly refined mass of rules, normatively 
defined and classified with equally fertile and elaborativc 
acumen. If the poet was not an expert in the long list of 
sciences and arts prescribed for his mental equipment, he was 
at least well versed in the technical requirements and conventions 
of these studies, which were meant to instruct him in the arti¬ 
fices of his craft, in the adroit manufacturing of standardised 
poetry. 

That the poetry of this period should be a product of high 
cultivation, meant chiefly for a highly cultivated audience, is also 
a natural corollary of the fact that it flourished in an age in 
which scholastic cultivation of learning was becoming universal. 
In almost every branch of knowledge, in the various arts and 
sciences, the really creative age was almost finished by the 
10th century; it was succeeded necessarily by a scholastic stage 
of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consisted not only 
in systematising the accumulated stock of dogmas and doctrines 
but also in making fine and subtle distinctions in matters of 
detail. It was the age of commentaries and of commentaries on 
commentaries, of manuals and manuals of manuals. All this, 
of course, meant spread of learning and intellectual activity, 
but the learning was circumscribed and unfruitful, and the 
intellectual activity dissipated itself in elaborate but 
useless refinements. Under an astonishing mass of curious 
erudition and endlessly fertile dialectic acumen, there is, 
generally speaking, very little independent thinking or cons- 
tructive ability; and the learned distinctions arc in most cases 
trivial niceties which concern accidents rather than^ essentials. 
The diflferent systems of speculative thought may now be 
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supposed to have well nigh run their course and attained their 
natural termination in a stage of uncreative but prolix 
scholasticism. 

In the literature of the period the scholastic tendency 
reflects itself in the portentuous employment of the intellect to 
a disproportionate finical end. With the general subsidence 
of the creative impulse, we have a stage of weighty and 
ingenious elaboration, made with talent, industry and 
learning, but with an exaggerated consciousness of art. The 
influence acted in twofold ways. The range and quality 
of poetic thought and expression become, on the one 
hand, extremely limited and studied in having its mechanism 
ponderously well established, and, on the other, extremely 
abundant and subtle in working out strange and unnatural 
variations. Marvellous erudition goes hand in hand with 
marvellous refining of trivialities. The lost art of an earlier 
generation is thereby not revived, nor is a new art created out 
of its ashes; but the accumulated resources become the means 
of parade and dexterity. 

We have thus a class of admirable biit secondary writers, 
in whom intellect and fancy become more powerful than 
sentiment and imagination, and technical skill and learning 
get the better of originality of conception and execution. They 
choose the broad and easy path of mechanical conventionality; 
and with ready-made words and ideas, forms and themes, it is 
not difficult to acquire impressive facility and attain respectable 
workmanship. But the productions become too much alike, 
being fashioned after the same pattern ; their subjects have too 
little variety, their treatment fundamentally similar, and their 
style and diction employ the same commonplaces of words, ideas, 
‘epithets and conceits. In order to counteract this monotony, 
inseparable from working with rigidly similar means and 
materials, it is inevitable that there should be an oppressive and 
unnatural display of erudition and technical cleverness. The 
key-word is grace, of which there is enough, hut the word 
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becomes almost synonymous with strained and strange refine¬ 
ments. Instead of reducing the encumbrance of ornament, 
the quest of the adorned becomes morbid and fanatical, but it 
is too often in the lower rhetoric that bedizenmcnt is sought. 
It is not prodigality of beauty but of ingenuity. The poet is 
always on the watch for unexpected analogies and dexterous 
turns of expression; he cultivates astoundingly clever manipulation 
of words, their sound-effects in alliterative jingle and chiming 
assonance, the multifarious ways of splitting them up for diver¬ 
sity of meaning; an idea is turned to every conceivable distortion; 
the most far-fetched conceits, which bear the same relation to 
beautiful ideas as play upon words bear to charming wit, arc 
laboriously discovered; the most obscure recesses of learned 
or mythological allusions are ransacked. It is needless to com¬ 
ment on this subtle pedantry and appalling taste, which do not 
wait upon nature but try to anticipate her and thereby defeat 
themselves. The whole procedure of the decadent poetry bears an 
analogy to the methods of the scholastic pedagogue, but the 
effect is one of a conjuror’s tricks, astonishing but puerile. 

All these excesses betoken the close of the literary age, but 
the history of Sanskrit poetry docs not, curiously enough, close 
formally with the 10th century. It loses all genuine interest 
thereafter, but works continued to be produced plentifully and 
unbrokenly for several centuries. The amazing profusion of 
production need not surprise us, nor need it prove that the 
works are not decadent. The volubility of bad poets is a parallel 
to the prolixity of scholastic pedants. Working on well defined 
lines and with well established mechanism, it is possible for 
average ability and industry to multiply the accepted patterns in 
vast number and imposing magnitude. The quantity here is, 
therefore, not an index to quality; it is a kind of mass production 
on a regular scale; and it would be idle to value the products 
in the higher sphere of poetry. The average poetry may have 
attained a respectable level, but there is hardly any great poetry. 
The hundreds of names that range over several centuries include 
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indeed those of some poets who are not yet utterly discrowned, 
but on their brows, the laurels are thin and brittle; and it is 
difficult to say if most of them will ever recover much or any¬ 
thing of the great reputation which they long held. New names 
are also being constantly unearthed by the pious care of assiduous 
scholars, but it cannot be said that in their totality they add 
much of real worth to the store of Sanskrit poetry. It is 
even doubtful if most of the versifying authors who have been 
‘discovered’ really deserve a resurrection from the limbo of 
oblivion. Amiable antiquarians who have made the attempt 
have succeeded only in keeping a few names half alive and in 
securing a limited recognition of the merits of a few others. 
Even as ‘minor’ poets they are hardly of much importance. 
A true minor poet ought to be more than a mere name and to be 
fairly readable; but few, save scholars, know more than the 
names (if so much) of these obscure scribblers of the period. 

Much of the artificial and recondite tendencies of this litera¬ 
ture would have been counteracted had it been popular in the 
proper sense of the term, or had real contact with life and its 
realities. But from the very beginning it was sequestered for 
the study or for cultured society, which was hardly the nourishing 
soil of human interest and intercourse. It had little, therefore, 
of the gaite de emur, the bold and joyous popular sentiment, its 
rough good sense,its simplicity, directness and freedom; the poetry 
was lofty, exclusive, refined and cultivated. It was composed for 
an urban and sophisticated audience, and had its own system of 
phraseology,its own set of ideas and conceits and its own refinement 
of emotional analysis. It course of time, its stylistic elegancies 
and sentimental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their appreciation 
was always restricted to a privileged circle. But in the less creative 
stage, the poetry had less universality of appeal and became more 
factitious and remote. In receded further from common life and 
common realities and became almost exclusively a product of 
artificial and erudite fancy. Its environment, innate characteristics 
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and conditions of growth encouraged, to its extreme limit, 
a taste which preferred the fantastic and the elaborate to the 
fervid and the spontaneous. In the cultivation of all that is odd, 
weighty and elaborate, the poet became indifferent to the natural 
graces of thought and emotion in their most simple forms, and 
his subtle and ponderous style ceased to have a really wide appeal. 

There may have been in this period a close touch between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, but there is no evidence to show 
that Prakrit poetry, at least in this period, was in any sense 
popular poetry. As a matter of fact, it was as stilted as Sans¬ 
krit, and was doubtless influenced by the same literary tradition^ 
Even in the preceding period, the Seiu-bandha and the Gauda-vaha 
are in no way less artificially constructed than the contemporary 
Sanskrit Kavyas, while Rajasekhara’s Prakrit verse and prose in 
the present period show that they were composed by a poet and 
for an audience who were both familiar with Sanskrit models. 
The remark is also applicable, to a certain extent, to the Apa- 
bhramsa poetry, which was gradually coming into prominence, 
but which never received as much literary recognition as the 
Prakrit. Being essentially derivative, neither Prakrit nor 
Apabhramsa poetry proved a solvent for the stiffness and pedantry 
pf Sanskrit poetry, which, on the contrary, reacted upon them 
and made them share its artificialities. If there existed a popular 
literature, it was never adequately represented by Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa poetry, nor was its influence palpably perceptible on 
Sanskrit. Occasionally, here and there, a new trait, like the use 
of rhyme, emerges; but even rhyme is sparingly used in Sanskrit, 
only in some Stotras and lyric stanzas. It is not until we come 
to Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda that we find the first positive instance 
of the reaction of popular literature on Sanskrit and the first 
successful attempt to rennovate the older form and substance by 
the absorption of the newer life and spirit. This was indeed not 
an isolated phenomenon, but the result apparently of a fairly 
widespread tendency, the importance of which cannot be exagge¬ 
rated. It did not, however, prove powerful and exteriSive enough 
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to renew and remodel entirely the declining Sanskrit poetry or 
save it from its approaching stagnation. It is curious, therefore, 
that the extreme and affected classicality of Sanskrit poetry and 
drama continued uninterrupted for a long stretch of centuries, and 
a true romantic reaction never set in. It is only with the advent 
of British rule in the 19th century and at the touch of contem¬ 
porary European literature, that the romantic art came to prevail, 
not in Sanskrit poetry which was all but dead, but in modern 
Indian literature, which started vigorously in a new environment 
and under totally new influences. 

There was, thus, in its long course of history from the 10th 
century onwards, no absorption of new influence nor any attempt 
to deviate from the beaten track. The average Sanskrit poet 
could never refuse or defy convention, and there were few rebels 
among the hundreds of self-satisfied imitators. But the process 
appears to have commenced even before the 10th century. The 
poetic convention was not the conscious work of a single mind^ 
but it was spread over a long period of time and established by 
degrees by the influence of several great writers, commencing 
from Bhatd and Magha. Inherent drawbacks in the literature 
itself, the whole cast of its thought and expression, its general 
outlook, its monotony of subject, conservative taste and limitation 
of treatment, its adoption of an affected poetic diction—all these, 
combined with declining poetic power, which concerned itself 
more with elaboration than creation, became fatal to the growth 
of real poetry and indicated that the literature now badly needed 
a change. Such a change, however, did not come with the 
Muhammadan occupation of the country, either for better or for 
worse. Although there is evidence to show that imperial rulers 
from Akbar to Shah Jahan, as well as local Muslim potentates, 
were patrons of Sanskrit learning and literature, the equilibrium 
does not appear to have been much disturbed. It is, therefore, 
not correct to say that the process of decadence was brought 
about or hastened by foreign rule and its attendant disturbances, 
for the seeds of decadence were already there and were 

O.P. 150—40 
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germinating for some time. We have seen that the epoch of 
really great and creative writers had already gone by, and the 
decline had commenced, not only in literature, but more widely 
in various branches of Sanskrit learning. The foreign dominion, 
therefore, was never responsible for the process; but it must be 

said that it never brought in its wake any vigorous poetic or 

% 

dramatic literature, contact with which could have retarded the 
decline or furnish fresh impetus for revival. If a literature, after 
creating great things in the past, does nothing more of the same 
kind for several centuries and practically limits itself to the 
abundant reproduction of laborious trifles, then the conclusion is 
obvious that it has come to its natural termination; and it is 
futile to lay the blame upon external disturbances, which might 
have seriously affected men’s mind, but which never actively 
discouraged nor caused any paucity of literary production, nor 
even broke in upon its atmosphere of aloofness from real life.^ 

2. The MahAkavya 

Magha is the last sturdy figure among the earlier group of 
Mahakavya writers; and he naturally becomes, by his popularity 
and position, the puissant and glorious founder of the tribe in 
later times. In accepting his work, as well as that of Bhatti in 
some cases, the Mahakavya does not, however, connect itself with 
the best and highest tradition; for there is no return to the earlier 
and more limpid manner of Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, whose 
classic examples never made it feel entitled to emancipate itself 
from the bondage of an inferior convention. Even Magha’s 
influence is badly and inadequately represented; for his obvious 


^ The utilisation of Pei-sian literature is late and scanty. The Kathd-kauluka (cd. 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1901), for instance, of Srivara, who flourished 
in the 15th century and wrote to please his patron Zain-u’l-’Abidin of Kashmir, renders into 
facile Sanskrit the theme of Yusuf and Zulalkha. The work, in 14 chapters, is composed 
entirely in Sloka, and is virtually a rendering of MullH JIml Nur-u’d-din’s work, for a 
comparison with which see R. Schmidt, Das Kathakautukam des Srivara verglekhen mit Dschami’s 
und Z^Uikha, Kiel 1898. 
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rhetorical mannerisms are reproduced rather than his rare poetic 
qualities. The Mahakavya, as an extensive and elevated poetic 
endeavour, probably came to be regarded as the highest type of 
composition and as the indispensable test of a great poet. It 
had a prodigious vogue; but, notwithstanding high pretensions 
and conscientious effort, it is perhaps the most laboured and least 
animated of all the types of poetic composition affected in this 
period. The works have received praise for their sustained and 
careful conformity to the recognised standard of erudite fancy 
and verbal proficiency, but they have deserved censure because 
they are so obviously elaborate exercises in metre and language 
rather than fruits of poetic inspiration. In different circums¬ 
tances and in other times, the worthy authors might have 
achieved individuality and distinction, but here they content 
themselves with a mastery of the conventional style and ignore 
qualities which we demand of those whom we designate masters. 

We have already spoken of the general characteristics and 
particular tendencies of the Mahakavya as practised by Kalidasa’s 
great successors. In this period they are so firmly established 
by the authority and popularity of these distinguished writers 
that we find little variation of the general scheme, method, topic 
and style. As a rigidly fixed type, the Mahakavya ceases to 
develop, but there is progressive increase of artificiality and 
decrease of taste. The theme, placidly accepted from well known 
legendary sources, are, as before, too slender to support a lofty 
and extensive poem, and there is no sense of the central story 
and its regular unfolding. For the human drama it lacks sinew; 
it contents itself with romance and fantasy. The prodigality 
of loosely connected divagations, descriptive, argumentative or 
erotic, is wearisomely similar in every poem. It hampers, in¬ 
terrupts and buries under its load the inadequate and unsubstan¬ 
tial narrative, but it is a convenient outlet for the exhibition of 
technical skill and learning. In poetry, there is perhaps nothing 
wrong if the subject is of little importance, but the treatment in 
this case is also narrowly conditioned, and the manner displays 
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all the deadly weaknesses of pseudo-classicism, the climax being 
reached in the childish tricks of the Citra-bandhas, which are 
repeated in almost unbroken tradition.^ The poets may be 
uninspired but they are exceedingly active. They do not know 
what tedium means; they can go on weaving hundreds of elabo¬ 
rate stanzas and build up a verbal edifice of magnificence, in 
which scholarly ingenuity masquerades under the name of poetry 
and reduces it to a magnificence of futility. 

The Mahakavya writers of this period, therefore, both gain 
and lose by their chronological position. They find ready to 
their hands a system of poetic composition, working on well 
defined lines, and following recognised principles and an estab¬ 
lished tradition, as well as an audience trained to the manner by a 
succession of brilliant writers. But with consequent facility and 
finish of execution, the freedom of conception and treatment is 
forfeited. There must either be the reproduction, in varied com¬ 
binations, of stock situations and familiar motives, or the forced 
invention of strange and unnatural themes; the one tending to 
monotonous repetition, the other to unhealthy wildness. With 
diminishing poetic power and increasing verbal skill, the poets of 
this period choose the former alternative. If they had not the 
genius to rise superior to their circumstances and leave the beaten 
path, they had at least the genius, in a flawed and limited sense, 
to work out finical variations and produce tour de force of con¬ 
siderable rhetorical cunning, if not of poetical brilliance. It is 
true that all the works cannot be outright condemned, and some of 
them are curious mosaics of the good and bad of their exemplars; 
but the task of sifting much dross to find pure gold may be a 
delight to the scholar, but hardly repays the trouble of the 
ordinary reader. 


’ The tricks are progressively discredited even by the rhetoricians, although they become 
the subject, as we shall see, of specialised treatises. M an evidence of the author’s extraordi* 
nary command over the language, they may be^ regarded as curiosities, but when an 
apologist of Sanskrit poetry speaks of them as “giving word*puzzlcs in a luetic garb,” he 
indulges in an enthiuiastic confusion between word-puazles and poetry ! 
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We have thus in the Mahakavya of the period industrious 
monuments of poetic skill, but not much of real poetry. Most 
of them are hardly human documents; they embody cold and 
methodical practice in conventional art and artifice. They all 
think the same thought and speak the same speech. It is 
difficult to maintain that the passion in these poems is ever 
genuine, but the poets need not have taken so much pains to 
cover up whatever trace there is of it under a prodigious amount 
of pedantry and bad rhetoric. Some of the poems still possess 
a limited popularity, and can still be declaimed by school-boys; 
but most of them are hopelessly dead and require little criticism. 

A typical instance of the decadent Mahakavya is furnished 
by the Hara-vijaya^ of the Kashmirian Ratnakara, son of 
Amrtabhanu, who flourished under Cippata Jayapida (832-44 
A.D.) and Avantivarman (855-84 A.D.) in a period of consider¬ 
able literary activity. It is a stupendous work of 50 cantos 
and 4,321 verses, but the main narrative is extremely scanty, 
and the interest is made to dissipate itself into a number of 
subsidiary channels. It relates the story of the slaying by Siva 
of the demon Andhaka who, born blind of Siva himself, regained 
sight by his austerities and became a menace to the gods. But 
the author must show his knowledge of polity in eight cantos 
(ix-xvi) and of erotic practice in another ten or eleven (xvii-xx, 
xxii-xxviii); the latter digression concerning Siva’s hosl, who 
appear to be better lovers than warriors, works out the usual 
paraphernalia of purely descriptive matter, such as plucking 
of flowers, sporting in water, sunset, moonrise, stormy sea, 
pangs of lover’s separation, feminine toilet and blandishments, 
drinking bouts and merriment, lovc-pIay, and sunrise! The 
opening description in six cantos (i-vi) of the city of Siva, his 
Tandava dance, the Seasons, Siva’s capital on Mount Mandara, 
and praise (in terms of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy!) and 

* Ed. Dui^aprasad and K. F. Parab, with comm, of Alaka, NSP, Bombay 1890,—On 
RatnSkara's imitation of MSgha see Jacobi in WJ^yCM, IV, 1890, p. 240 f. On the lexical 
materials in the poem see R. Schmidt in XXIX, p. 259 f. 
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appeal to Siva by the Seasons fleeing for protection to him, 
are balanced by the closing accounts of the sending of messenger, 
the demon’s kingdom in heaven, exchange of defiances, prepara¬ 
tion for the campaign and the imaginative battle lacking the 
virtue of imagination, all of which occupy twenty cantos (xxxi-1) 
and include the tricks of the Gitra-bandha (canto xlviii) and a 
tremendous hymn to Candl (canto xlvii) in 167 Vasantatilaka 
stanzas! Ratnakara’s work, with its utter lack of taste and sense 
of proportion, persistent straining of effort and interminable 
dreariness, beautifully exemplifies the desperate state to which 
the Mahakavya had already descended. Ratnakara is styled 
Vagisvara and Vidyapati; his mastery of speech and specialised 
learning perhaps justify the titles; but he is hardly a poet of 
distinction. He fancied his powers of writing a Mahakavya, 
but his own assertion that one who is not a poet can become 
a poet, and even a great poet, is characteristic of the attitude 
which is apt to confuse pedantry with poetry. Although Kahlana 
(v. 34) mentions him, Alaka writes a gloss on his work, the 
anthologists take notice of some of his verses^ and Ksemendra 
praises his command of the Vasantatilaka metre, yet the rarity 
of copies of his work in later times, even in Kashmir,^ is perhaps 
significant of the fact that the work could never live and was 
not unjustly consigned to oblivion. 

The Kapphinabhyudayc^ of Ratnakara’s younger contem¬ 
porary l^ivasvamin, who also adorned the court of Avantivarman, 
is a work of exactly the same type. Notwithstanding a limited 
recognition by anthologists, rhetoricians and lexicographers. 


* For the anthology verses see Peterson, Subkdsitdvali, p. 96; Aufrecht in Z^MG, XXXVI, 
p. 372 f. Some of-the verses arc undoubtedly striking, b\it they shine in the reflected glory 
of conventional words and ideas. 

^ The first detailed account of the work was given by Biihler in his Kashmir Report (extra 
no.ofJBRAS), Bombay 1877, pp. 43-45. The published text contains many lacunae for want 
of good manuscripts. 

" Ed. Gaurishankar. Panjab Univ. Orient. Publication Series, Lahore 1937. The 

/ 

first notable account of the work was given by Seshagiri Sastri in his Report of Sanskrit and Tamil 
AfSS., No. 2, Madras 1899. 
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this work also suffered a similar, but not unexceptionable, 
neglect.^ Like Ratnakara, Sivasvamin, son of Arkasvamin, was 
probably a Kashmirian l§aiva, and his poem is dedicated to 
I§iva (xx. 45); but he does not disdain to invoke and glorify the 
Buddha. Contrary to general practice, but probably on the 
advice of a Buddhist monk and teacher named Candramitra, 
Sivasvamin selects for his theme the Buddhist legend^ of 
Kapphina, which exists in two different versions in the Sanskrit 
Avadana-sataka and in the Pali commentaries. Sivasvamin 
shows a first-hand knowledge of Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology, but he selects the simple Avadana story of king 
Kapphina of Daksinapatha, who invades the territory of Prasena- 
jit of Sravasti but is converted into Buddhism by a miracle, and 
works it out of all recognition and in the full and approved manner 
of the Mahakavya, as prescribed by the rhetoricians. Although 
he speaks of having studied Kalidasa, Bhartrmentha® and 
Dandin, his work is obviously modelled on those of Bharavi, 
Magha and even Ratnakara."* Although it is less ambitious in 
having the respectable limit of twenty cantos, against fifty of 
Ratnakara, it is composed in no less difficult and ornate diction 
and with no less leisurely display of abundant skill and learning 
in the employment of language, metre® and rhetorical ornament. 
He cannot, of course, omit the customary appendages of dispro¬ 
portionately lengthy descriptions (cantos viii-xv) of the six seasons, 
enjoyment of water-sports, plucking of flowers, toilet, sunset, 
moonrise, drinking parties, union of lovers and sunrise, as well 

^ It is noteworthy that manuscripts arc rare even in its place of origin. No Kashmirian 
MSS were available for the above edition, which is based chiefly, but unsatisfactorily, on 
fragmentary O^iya and Newari copies. 

“ This is in no way surprising when wc remember that in the next century K$emendra, 
another Kashmirian, includes the Buddha among the Avataras in his Dasdvatdra-carita. 

• * The title of Sivasvamin’s work, howex'cr, reminds one of the Bhuvatmthyudaya of his 
predecessor Sahkuka, which is mentioned by Kahlaqa (iv. 704). 

♦ For the close resemblances, see Gaurishankar, op. eit., pp. li-lxix. 

■ For metrical analysis, see Gaurishankar, pp. Ixx-lxxiii. Sivasvamin employs altogether 
42 different metres, but in canto vi he makes a display of 37 kinds of metre, as against Bhkravi’s 
16 and Magha’s 22 in cantos v and iv respectively of their poems. 
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as of sending of messengers, councils of war, political discussion 
and artificial batde-scenes, including the tricks of the Citra- 
bandha (vi-xviii) and a hymn to the Buddha in Prakrit and 
his replying sermon in Sanskrit (xix-xx)! In spite of the novelty 
of his central theme, l^ivasvamin can claim no more • merit 
than that of producing a literary curiosity of l^astric knowledge, 
technical facility and misplaced ingenuity; and as a successor 
of the great composers of artificial verse, he is entitled to all the 
censure and perhaps to some of the praise allotted to Bhatti and 
Magha, as well as to his contemporary Ratnakara.^ 

The Srikantha-carita^ of Mahkhaka, another Kashmirian 
work in twenty-five cantos, composed between 1135 and 
1145 A.D., shows the same stereotyped form, method and 
diction, but reverts for its theme to the Purana legend of iSiva’s 
overthrow of Tripura. As usual, the story here is of the 
slightest importance, and the whole stock-in-trade of accessories 
is liberally brought in. After preliminary prayers and benedic¬ 
tions in one canto, the work dilates upon the theme of good and 
bad people (canto ii) and gives an account (canto iii) of the 
author, his family and his country. Mafikhaka’s father was 
Visvavarta, son of Manmatha, and his three brothers I^rfigara, 
Bhanga and Alamkara (familiarly called Lankaka) were all, like 
himself, scholars and employed as state officials. Ruyyaka, 
mentioned in the last canto (xv. 30, 135 f), is probably the same 
as Ruyyaka, author of the Alamkdra-sarvasva,^ who apparently 
instructed the poet in the art of rhetoric. The story is taken up, 
in cantos iv and v, with a description of Kailasa and its deity, but 

' We are told in an apocryphal verse of the Sukti-muktavtUi that ^ivasvSmin wrote some 
seven MahEkavyas, several dramatic works and eleven lacs of hymns and narratives composed 
day by day in praise of Siva. We are mercifully spared of them. 

” Ed. Ourgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Jonaraja (c. 1417-67 A.D.). The 
6rst detailed account of the work appeared in Biihlcr's Kashmir Report, cited above, pp. 50-52. 

> Ruyyaka’s work cites five verses from Mahkhaka’s poem without naming the author 
(see Jacob in JRAS, 1897, p. 293 for these verses). The Southern tradition of Maidchaka’s 
collaboration with Ruyyaka in the AUunkSra-sanmva does not seem to be authentic ; see S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 191-93.—Mahkhaka appeatis to have written his work a few years 
earlier than the date of Kahlapa's historical poem. 
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it is interrupted for several cantos (vi-xvi) with the digressive 
descriptions of the spring and the usual erotic sports and 
amusements, and of sunset, moonrise and morning. We return 
to the martial exploits, involved in the story but handled in the 
conventional manner, in the following cantos (xvii-xxiv), ending 
with the burning of Tripura. In the last canto, however, which 
was probably added later, we have an account of some historical 
and literary interest, written in the simpler and easier l^loka 
metre, of an assembly of learned men, held under the patronage of 
the poet’s brother Alamkara, a minister of Jayasimha of Kashmir 
(1127-1150 A.D.), on the occasion of the completion and reading 
of the poem. It includes thirty names of scholars, poets and 
officials, stating their capacities and their tastes. But for these 
personal details, which have a value of their own, the $nkanlha~ 
carila shows only a faithful observance of the rules of Poetics re¬ 
garding the composition of a Mahakavya, and is consequently a 
work of little originality. As a pupil of Ruyyaka, Mahkhaka shows 
much cleverness in the use of rhetorical ornaments, and succeeds 
in achieving some rich and charming effects in language and 
metre; but, generally speaking, his work lacks lucidity of 
expression,^ as well as freshness and variety. 

It is not necessary to take further detailed notice of the 
form and content of other Mahakavyas of this period, which are 
even more stiff productions, composed in strict accordance with 
the established norm. Some of the more extensive poems, 
again, like the Hara-carita-dniamani^ of Jayadratha, are not 


* If our Maiikhaka is identical with the author of the Matikka-kola, then he was also a 
lexicographer, whose partiality for recondite words would not be surprising. 

“ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897, the text going up to 22 
Praka^as. The form Jayadratlia, and not Jayaratha, of the author’s name occurs in the 
printed text, as well as in Buhlcr’s account, while the Kashmirian titles Rajanaka and 
Mahimaheivara indicate that he was a Kashmirian Saiva. It is possible thaf he should be 
distinguished from and was in fact a brother of Jayaratha, the well known commentator on 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka and Ruyyaka's Alatjtkara-sarvasva (see S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poelics, i, p. 197 f ). He flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century undgr RSjadeva of 
Kashmir. 
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really Mahakavyas, but works of the Mahatmya type, which 
retail in the Sloka metre old and new l§aiva myths and legends, 
some of which are directly connected with places of pilgrimage 
in Kashmir. Similarly, the Kadambari-kathd-sdra} of still 
another Kashmirian Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta, is not a 
regular Mahakavya, but is only an elegant metrical summary of 
Bana’s romance in eight cantos, composed mostly in l^loka; it 
has the honour of being quoted by Abhinavagupta, Ksemendra 
and Bhoja, and apparently belongs to the first half of the 
9th century. Although the author mentions one of his ancestors 
in the seventh degree as a Gauda, it is not clear if he is identical 
with the Gauda Abhinanda,^ who is cited extensively in the 
Anthologies, but whose verses are not traceable in the Kathd- 
sdroy or with Abhinanda, son of l^atananda and author of the 
Rdma-carita^ whose date and place of origin is uncertain.® This 
last-named work,^ incomplete even in thirty-six cantos, weaves 
a Mahakavya of the elaborate kind out of the well-worn Rama- 
yana story, commencing from the abduction of Sita and ending 
with the death of Kumbha-Nikumbha; four supplementary cantos 
written by other hands complete the narrative. The Daidvaidra- 
carita^ of Ksemendra, also composed in Kashmir in 1066 A.D. 
is, again, not strictly a Mahakavya, nor a religious poem, but 


Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, 1899 ; cd. Acintyaram 
Sarrnan, Lahore 1900 ; also cd. in tlic Pandit, vols. i-ii. Ksemendra in his Kavikatilhd- 
bharatfa ako refers to a Padya-kadatnbari composed by himself. 

“ For references and discussion of the question, see S. K. Dc, Padyavali, pp. 182-84 and 
Jfew Ind. Antiquary, II, p. 85. 

* Of tlie anthology verses quoted under the name Abhinanda, only two in Sadukti- 
kariidmrfa (out of 22) and two in Sukli-muktdvali arc traceable in the Rdim-carita (see introd., 
pp. vii-xiii). The earliest reference to this poet is that by Soddhala in his Udayasundari- 
kathd (pp. 2-3), which belongs to the first quarter of the 11th century, while Bhoja quotes 
extensively, but anonymously, from the poem at about the same time. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the editor of the Rdma-carita makes a plausible case of its author 
having belonged to Gauda; but the identity of his patron Haravar$a Yuvaraja, son of Vik- 
raniaiila, with DevapSla, son of Dharmapila of Gauda, is, without further evidence, highly 
problematic. 

* Ed. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Gaekwad’s Orient.' Series, Baroda 1930. 

» Ed. Durgaprasad and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 
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gives an interesting account of the ten incarnations^ in the 
regular Kavya style, being an abstract, more or less, of Puraijic 
stories; but, like Ksemendra’s other abstracts,® it is of little 
distinction in its eulogy or narrative. 

The only Mahakavya which need detain us is the Naisadha- 
carita^ of Sriharsa, not so much for its intrinsic poetic merit as 
for the interesting evidence it affords of the type of enormously 
laboured metrical composition which was widely and enthu¬ 
siastically favoured.'^ The work is regarded as one of the five great 
Mahakavyas in Sanskrit; it is undoubtedly the last masterpiece 
of industry and ingenuity that the Mahakavya can show, but to 
class it with the masterpieces of Kalidasa, Bharavi and even 
Magha is to betray an ignorance of the difference between poetry 
and its counterfeit. The question of the date and place of 
activity of Sriharsa, who is described as the son of !§rihira and 
Mamalladevi, is not free from difficulty. In one of the 
four additional verses found at the end of the poem, the 
genuineness of which, however, is not beyond question, it 
is said that the poet received honour from the king of Kanya- 
kubja. As this assertion agrees with the story recorded in Jaina 


' Viz., Matsya, Kurina, Varaha, Nfsimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Krsi^a, the 
Buddha and Karkya—a list slightly different from that of Jayadeva, 

“ The RStnayana-mafljari (cd. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab) and the Mahabhdrata-mafljarf 
(ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab), NSP, Bombay 1903 and 1898: and the Brhatkathd-mafljarf 
mentioned above. The Bkarata-manjari is dated 1037 A.D. 

’ Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, vol. i (Purva i-xi), with comm, of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, 
1836, vol. ii (Uttara xii-xxii), ed.E. Roer, with the comm, of NarSyaiiia, 1855; ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagara with comm, of Mallinatha, 2 vols., Calcutta 1875'76, ed. K. L. V. Sastri and 
others, with the comm, of Mallinatha, (i>xii only), in two parts, Palghat 1924 ; ed. Sivadatta 
and V. L. Panashikar, with comm, of Narayana, NSP, Bombay 1894, 6lh ed. 1928 j cd. Nitya- 
svarup Brahmacari, with comms. of Narlyai^a, Bharatamallika and Vamiivadana (i-iii only), 
Calcutta 1929-30 ; Eng. trs., with extracts from eight comms. (\'idyadhara, Ca^^upa^^ita, 
Isanadeva, Narahari, Visvesvara, Jinaraja, MallinStha and NSrayaija), by K. K. Handiqui, 
Lahore 1934. 

* The work is extensively quoted in the anthologies and is the subject of more than 
twenty different commentaries, including those of MallinStha and CSritravardhana. But the 
legend, more witty than authentic, that Mammaja thought that this one work was sufficient 
to illustrate all the faults mentioned in his rhetorical work also indicates that its artihcialides 
did not escape notice. 
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Riya^khara Sun’s Prabandha-koia (composed in 1348 A.D.), it 
has been held^ that Sriharsa probably flourished under Vijaya- 
candra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 12th 
century.^ He was probably also a logician and philosopher, 
and wrote the Vedantic treatise Khandana-khanda-khadya\ 
for, apart from the mention of the work (vi. 113) and of his 
labours in the science of logic (x. 137) in two epilogue-stanzas,® 
ths Naisadha-carita itself passes in review a number of philo¬ 
sophical doctrines including those of the Buddhists, Jainas and 
Garvakas. 

The Naisadha-carita selects for treatment the well known 
Mahabharata story of Nala and Damayanti, but deals with a 
very small part of it,^ carrying the narrative only as far as their 


» G. Biihler inJDRAS, X, 1871, p. 31 f.; XI, 1874, p. 279. K. T. Telang {lA, II, p. 71f.; 
III,p. 8If.} and R. P. Chanda {lA, XIII, 1913, pp. 83 f, 28Gf), however, question the trust¬ 
worthiness of Raja^khara’s account, and suggest the 9th or the 10th century as the date of 
Sriharsa.—^The attempt to demonstrate (N. K. Bhattacharya in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, 
Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94 ; see also Ind. Culture, II, p. 576 f.) that iSriharia belonged to 
Bengal b wholly unconvincing ; see S. K. De in Jfew Indian Antiquary, II, p. 81, note. 

“ The date b not unlikely in view of the fact that Ca^dupat^dit^’s commentary on the 
Naijadha is dated 1297 A.D., and itself refers to a still earlier commentary by Vidyadhara. 

^ At the end of each canto, an epilogue-stanza in S^dulavikrldita b repeated with 
some variations, giving us a few personal details about the author and his work, and in¬ 
cluding a reference to the Kha^ana-khan^-kkddya as the author’s own work. Thb trea¬ 
tise in its turn mentions the Naifodha-earila, While mutual reference b not unusual, it b 
somewhat curious that, while the reference in the philo«>phical work b to the twenty-first 
canta of the poem, the reference in the poem to the other work occurs at the end of the 
sixth 1 Again, the last concluding verse of canto xvi declares that the poem was honoured 
by the learned people of Kashmir, but it demands too much from credulity to believe that 
the work was appreciated even before the sixteenth canto was completed. These and 
other considerations render the genuineness of the epilogue-stanzas doubtful, although it b 
quite possible that they embody a genuine tradition. The other works of iSriharfa men- 
tiohed in these stanzas are : Sthairya-vicSra-prakaraipa (iv. 123), Srivijaya-praiasti (v. 138), 
Gau^orvija-pra^ti (vii. 109), Arpava-vivaraoa (ix. 160), Chinda-praiasti (xvii. 222), &va- 
^kti-aiddhi (xviii. 154) and NavasahasSfika-carita Campu (xxiii. 151). We know noUiing 
about the nature and content of thae works, and all hbtorical speculations' based upon 
them kre idle. But iSrihar$a’s writing of panegyrics in prabe Of Chinda or king Gau^a 
need not be incompatible with hb being patronised by the king of Kanauj. 

* There b no evickmce to show that the poem was left incomplete ; but even if it were so, 
the twenty-two cantos which exbt are quite sufficiently characterbtic. ^ 
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romantic marriage and the advent of Kali in Nala’s capital. 
The broad outlines of the epic legend are accepted, but there are 
some significant changes, one of which is meant to show Nala’s 
character in a somewhat different light.^ In delivering the 
message of the gods, Nala’s anxiety in the Mahabhdrata is to re¬ 
concile his own interest with what he conceives to be his duty to 
the gods, but in the poem a higher and subtler motive of the 
conflict of his honour with his sense of failure of his mission is 
conceived. But the episode of Nala’s story (for it is no more 
than an episode), to which l^rlharsa devotes about two thousand 
and eight hundred verses, is related in less than two hundred Slokas 
in the Mahabhdrata. The simple epic story is perhaps one of the 
most romantic and pathetic to be found in any literature, but Sri- 
harsa confines himself, significantly enough, to the lighter side of 
Nala’s career. The concern of the undoubtedly talented master 
of diction and metre is not with the possibilities of the story itself, 
but with the possibilities of embellishing it, disproportionately 
in twenty-two cantos, by his forensic and rhetorical fancy with a 
pedantic mass of descriptive matter, supposed to be indispensable 
in the Mahakavya. The Svayamvara of Damayanti, for instance, 
takes only a few lines in the Epic, but Sriharsa devotes to it five 
long cantos (x-xiv) of more than five hundred stanzas. It is the 
most gorgeous and elaborate description of its kind in Sanskrit; 
but it is not the question of magnificence and proportion alone 
that is here significant. To present to Damayanti the five Nalas, 
or rather the real Nala and the four divine suitors who have 
assumed his form, is a task of no small difficulty; in Sriharsa’s 
opinion, the task is worthy of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
who is made to undertake it; for each of the eighteen verses 
must have a twofold meaning, overtly applying to Nala, but 
■characterising at the same time one of the four gods who also 
pose as Nala. For the sake of uniformity and impartiality, even 
the verses which describe the real Nala are also made to poss^ 


*■ Handiqui, ep. cit., p. xxvi. 
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double meaning; and in the closing stanza, the address is capable 
of five interpretations, one for each of the dissembling gods and 
the fifth for Nala himself. The situation is ingeniously con¬ 
ceived, and the display of marvellous punning is not altogether 
out of place; but it certainly sets a perplexing task to poor Daiha- 
yanti, to whom the verses perhaps would not be intelligible 
forthwith without a commentary! 

But not rhetoric alone,—Sriharsa’s philosophical studies 
supply the theme of one whole canto (xvii), irrelevantly intro¬ 
duced, in which the trickish gods appear in the role of the 
protagonists of different systems of thought and belief, while 
there are throughout the poem abundant allusions to philosophi¬ 
cal theories and doctrines. Sriharsa is careful, however, to show 
that his learned preoccupations in no way rendered him unfit for 
dealing with the refinements of the erotic art. One whole 
canto (vii), for instance, of more than a hundred stanzas 
impedes the progress of the narrative by a minute and 
frankly sensuous inventory of Damayanti’s beauty of limbs, 
commencing from the hair of the head and ending with the 
toe-nails of her feet; but what is indicative of a singular lack 
of taste is that the description comes from Nala himself who 
views her from an invisible distance! The poet never loses an 
opportunity of erotic digression. The unveiled succulence of 
some of the passages may be only a practical illustration of his 
knowledge of the Kama-lastra as a l§^tra; but, notwithstanding 
the grace of a complex diction, the passages are extremely grace¬ 
less in many places. Apart from the usual description of married 
bliss, to which the Epic makes only a passing reference, but 
which is an established convention in the Mahakavya, one may 
cite such episodes as the feast of Dama (canto xvi) to show that 
the poet does not hesitate to introduce vulgar innuendos in what 
is supposed to be witty repartee of a more or less cultured society. 
It is lio wonder, therefore, that, judging by modern standards, 
an impatient Western critic should stigm|itise the work as a per¬ 
fect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style! 
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At the same time it must be said to Sriharsa’s credit that 
even if his Damayanti is conventional, he shows considerable skill 
in the general picture of Nala*s character depicted with its conflict 
of the emotions of love and honour. Despite laboured language, 
there are animated and quite witty speeches and dialogues, and not 
a little of remarkable epigrams and wise reflections. There can 
also be no doubt about Sriharsa’s extraordinarily varied learning 
and command of the entire resources of traditional technique, 
even though the learning tends towards the obscure and the tech¬ 
nique towards the artiflcial. His metrical skill is also consider¬ 
able; he employs about twenty different metres in all,^ which 
are mostly short lyrical measures, the Mandakranta, iSikharini 
and Sragdhara occurring only rarely; but his predilection towards 
harsh and recondite forms of words and phrases does not always 
make his metres smooth and tuneful. Without any avowed 
grammatical, rhetorical or lexicographical object, his diction is 
deliberately difficult, his fancy is abundant but often fantastic, 
and his feux artifice of metaphor, simile, antithesis and other 
tricks of expression are more brilliant than illuminating. They 
are not so much means of beautiful and limpid expression as of 
ingenious straining of words and ideas. Sriharsa’s descriptive 
power, which has been so much praised, is astonishing in its 
profusion and cleverness; but his extreme partiality for romantic 
commonplaces and the fatiguing ornateness of his overworked 
diction make it phantasmagoric and devoid of visualisation. This 
is nowhere so unfortunately displayed as in the description of 
natural scenery, which, as a rule, is a strong point with Sanskrit 
poets, but which in 3rihar§a becomes lifeless and unconvincing. 

Notwithstanding his limitations, it is clear that Sriharsa 
possesses a truly high gift, but it is a gift not of a high poetic 
character. It should be recognised at once that the Kaisadha- 
carita is not only a. learned poem, but is in many ways a 
repository of traditional learning, and should, thereftxre, be 

* In order of prefotnee, the frequently used metres are : Upajati, Vandasdiavaa, $!oka, 
Vasantatilaka, SvSgata, Drutavilambita, RathoddhatS, VaitSlIya and Hariri; 
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approached with the full equipment of such learning. It is also 
a treasure-house of literary'dexterity and involves for its appre¬ 
ciation an aptitude in this direction. The modern reader often 
perhaps lacks this equipment and aptitude, and therefore finds 
little interest in a work which, for its cult of style, has aMays 
been so popular with scholars of the traditional type. But, 
however much its learning and dexterity may win over a limited 
class of readers, its appeal can never be wide, not so much for its 
solid crust of scholarship and rhetoric, but for the extremely 
limited power and range of its purely poetic quality. It very 
often happens, as in this case, that wherever there is a lack of 
poetic inspiration, there is a tendency to astonish us by the hard 
glitter of technical skill and sheer erudition. Sriharsa not only 
shares but emphasises to an extreme degree the worst artificial¬ 
ities of his tribe; and no sound-hearted, sound-minded reader 
will ever include him in the small class of great poets. Even as 
a rhetorical writer, l§riharsa does not rank high; for his rhetoric 
is there, not because it is a natural accompaniment of the emo¬ 
tion or imagination, but because it is loved for its own sake. It 
indicates not only a tendency towards the artificial, but an inability 
to achieve the natural. Like Subandhu and like most writers of 
the kind, l^riharsa is obsessed with the idea that nothing great 
can be attained in the ordinary way. Even if a modern critic 
has the inclination to share the enthusiasm of l^riharsa’s admirers, 
the poet’s impossible and incessant affections rise up in witness 
against such an attitude. 

If the reputed Mahakavya writers of the period deserve such 
measured praise, what shall be said of the legion of lesser authors 
who weakly imitate them? If in their own day they enjoyed 
some popularity, they did so because they supplied, not the right 
kind of poetry, but the kind which was readily favoured. It is 
upon the artistic skill of expression that they chiefly concentrate; 
but their ideas are too often commonplace and their poetic .speech 
stored with phrases and formulas of generations of older poets. 
In these writings the vision of romance never fades, but the vision 
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of nature is never born. Their language is never pliant nor their 
verse supple; while their fancy loves to play with the fantastic 
and the extravagant. It will be enough for our purpose, there¬ 
fore, if we mention here only some of the more well known works 
which have been so far published. The Nala legend, for ins¬ 
tance, is attempted in its entirety, in fifteen cantos, by the 
Sahrdaydnandd}- of Krsnananda, a Kayastha of the Kapinjala 
family and Mahapatra to the king of Puri, as well as by the 
Nalabhyudaya^^ in eight cantos, of Vamanabhatta Bana, whom 
we have already mentioned above for an insipid dramatisation of 
one of Kalidasa’s poems. On the Epics and the Puranas are also 
based several elaborate attempts, including grammatical and 
rhetorical poems to be mentioned below, as well as metrical 
adaptations by Jaina writers.^ One such close adaptation, in 
nineteen Parvans (and not cantos!), of the Mahabharata is 
the Bdla~bharata^ of Amaracandra Suri, pupil of Jinadatta 
Suri, who flourished under Visaladeva of Gujarat in the first 
half of the 13th century. The Janaki-pari^aya^ of Gakrakavi, 
son of Lokanatha and Amba, deals in eight cantos with the 
well known Bala-kanda episode of Sita’s marriage; but the 
Uddra-rdghava^ of Sakalyamalla, alids Mallacarya or Kavimalla 
son of Madhava and a contemporary of Singabhupala (c. 1330 
A.D.), is a highly artificial recast of the entire Ramayana story, 


^ Ed. Durgaprasad and K. F. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892 ; the Sri Va^I Vil3sa Press 
cd. prints only six cantos. As tlte work is cited in the Sahitya-darpa{ia, its date cannot be 
later than the 14tli century. 

* Ed. T. Ganapati Saslri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 2nd ed. 1913. 

* Only a selected number of such Jaina works are mentioned below; for a more detailed 
account, see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 495f. 

* Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, iv-vi, Benares 1869-71 ; also ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. See Weber in ZPMG, XXVII, 1873, p. 170f. and Ini. Sinifta 
iii, p. 21 If. The industrious author wrote some seven works, of which the better known are 
the Padmdnanda (see below), a comm, on his friend Arisiipha’s K&ya-kalpdatS and 'a work 
on Prosody, called ChandoratnSvali. For the author, see introd. to PadmSnandA and S. K. 
De, Sandcrit Poetics, i, p. 210f. 

* Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ser. The author also wrote CampQs on thh- 
marriaep of Rukmipl, Gaurl and Draupadl. He appears to have lived in the 17th centuiyi 

* Printed Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay, no date. 

O.P. 150-42 
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but only nine out of its reputed eighteen cantos are available. 
The Naranardj^a^dnandd^ of Vastupala, minister of ViradhavaJa 
of Dholka (Kathiawad) is a more pretentious work in sixteen 
cantos, describing the friendship of Arjuna and Kr§na and ending 
with the abduction and marriage of Subhadra. The Pan^ava- 
carita^ of Maladharin Dev^prabha Suri, who lived about 1200 
A.D., lapses into summarising in eighteen cantos the contents of 
the eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata, remodelling many 
details but hardly rising above the Puranic style. The 
Surathotsava^ of SomeSvara, son of Kumara and Laksmi and 
court-poet of Viradhavala and ViSaladeva of Gujarat (c. 1219-71 
A.D.), brings in some diversity by relating in fifteen cantos the 
mythical story of Suratha, his penance in the Himalayas and 
slaying of demons, albeit in the approved manner and diction. 
There is no reason to regard it as a political allegory, but it has 
an interesting conclusion, which gives some personal history of 
the poet and his patrons. 

The Krsna legend claims the Hari-uildsa^ of Lolimbaraja, 
composed in five cantos, at about the middle of the 11th century, 
on the early exploits of Krsna up to the slaying of Kaipsa, the 
subject affording some opportunity of erotic flavour and lyric 
fluency. But the Tddavdbhyudaya^ of the well known South 
Indian teacher and scholar Venkatanatha or Venkatade^ika, is a 


* Ed. C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna Sastri, Gackwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda 1916. 
The work appears to have been composed between 1220 and 1230 A.O. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1911. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

* Ed. K&vyamali, Gucchaka xi, Bombay 1895, pp. 94*113; also ed. in the Pandit, Old 
Series, ii, pp. 79f. lOlf. The author, who lived under the South Indian king Harihara, a con¬ 
temporary of Blioja of Dhara, is better known for his works on medicine.—'Another poem on 
the legend, called Gopala-lila, by Tailai'iga R^macandra (born in 1484 A.D.)u edited in 
the Pandit, vi. 

“ Ed. with comm, of Appayya DIk$ita, in three parts, Sri VaQi VilSsa Press, Srirangam 
1907-24. The introduction contains an account of the author, who lived mostly in Kiflci and 
Srlrahgam, and his numerous poetical and philosophical works, including the allegorical play, 
Satpkalpa-sSrjmks^a (see below), the Stotra PddukS^sahasra (ed. NSP, Bombay) and philoso¬ 
phical poem HtttpsastttpdeJa (see below). On the author, see Journal of Qm/a. Rtuarch, 
Madras, II, pts. iii-iv. 
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long and laborious production of great literary, but small poetio 
merit, composed between the second half of the 13 th and the first 
half of the 14th century. The Rnkmint-kalyanOy^ dealing with 
the abduction and marriage of Rukminf, is a similarly dreary but 
much less extensive work of another South Indian scholar and 
polymath, Rajacudamani Diksita, who flourished under Raghu- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century. 
The Bengal Vaisnava movement also produced some elaborate 
poems,2 but they concentrate chiefly on the Radha legend and 
present it in a background of highly sensuous charm. Such, for 
instance, is the Govinda-lUamrta^ of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, which 
describes in twenty-three cantos (2511 verses) the erotic sports 
and pastimes of Krsna and Radha, occurring at different parts of 
the day (Astakalika-Lila); whatever may be the devotional value 
of the work, its poetic merit cannot be reckoned highly. The 
Saiva legends are also handled with equal zeal and facility. 
They find a novel and interesting treatment in the Bhiksdtana* 
of Gokula, better known by his title Utprcksa-vallabha, who 
flourished sometime before the 14th century. Even the austere 
and terrible I^iva is depicted in this poem in an erotic surround¬ 
ing; for the theme of its forty Paddhatis is Siva’s wandering 

* Ed. Adyar Library, Madras 1929, with comm, of Bala Yajfia-vcdeivara. The intro* 
duction by T. R. Cintamani gives an interesting account of the voluminous author and his 
other works. See also S. K. De, Swnskrit Poetics, i, pp. 307-8. 

* Also some shorter poems, Stotras and Campus (sec below). 

” Ed. Sachinandan Gosvami, Brindavan 1903 (in Bengali characters). For the author, 
who is better known for his Bengali metrical biography of Caitanya, see S. K. De, Kffpa* 
karpttmfta, Dacca 1938, pp. Iv.-lxiii. The work is divided into three parts: Pritar-lU5 i-viJ, 
Madhy^na-lilS viii-xviii and Ni£a-lll§ xix-xxiii. In spite of its erotico-religious theme, it 
is a highly artificial and laboured work, and the author’s pedantry and learning are conspi* 
cuous throughout, especially in several cantos which purport to illustrate various figures of 
speech and metres—Other Kivyas, dealing with the same theme and composed by the follow* 
ers of Caitanya of Bengal, are the Krftfohnika-kaumudi in six Prakasas, of ParamSnanda 
Kavikarpapura and the KTfiia-hh&oan&njta of Viivanitha Cakravartin (A.D. 1786), in 
twenty cantos, for which sec below under Devotional Poetry. 

* Ed. K&vyamSlS, Gucchaka xii, Bombay 1897, pp. 54-163. As the work (soinetiintt 
with the name UtprekfSvallabha of the author) is quoted extmsively in the SJMgeuBuu^eh 
paddkati (no. 3333, 3343 = 1. 14^ 15 ; 3523, 3524=tv. 6, 5) as well as in the Sbko and &nl, it 
cannot be dated later than the 14th century. 
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about as a mendicant for alms and the feelings of the Apsarases 
of Indra*s heaven at his approach. More conventional is the 
Siva-lildrnava^ of Nilakantha Diksita who lived under. 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura in the first half of the 17th century, 
and who inherited the varied learning and prolixity of his 
well known ancestor Appayya Diksita.^ It is a laboured compo¬ 
sition in twenty cantos, but selects for its subject the local legend 
of the sixty-four feats of the god Sundaranatha iSiva of Madura, 
the supposed source being the Halasya-mahatmya of the Skanda 
Purana. Nilakantha’s Gahgavatarana^ however, is a small 
attempt in nine cantos, which deals with the well known myth 
of the descent of the Ganges through the austerities of Bhagiratha. 
The courts of Madura and Tanjore in the 17th century were 
scenes of varied literary activity, but it is hardly necessary to take 
into account these late and stilted productions, except where (as 
noticed below) they have special features to offer. 

If Magha’s example produced a prolific series of progres¬ 
sively artificial Mahakavyas, Bhatti appears to have been the 
spiritual godfather of a more factitious line of peculiar metrical 
composition, in which the frank object is no narrative, nor 
poetry, but direct illustration of grammatical niceties or rhetorical 
ingenuities. The ingenuities concern the exclusive employment 
of such external verbal devices as the Yamaka and the I^lesa, the 
former consisting of chiming repetition, with or without meaning, 
of the same group of vocables in different positions in a stanza,^ 
and the latter, ordinarily known as paronomasia or punning, 

*• Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1909 ; ed. Sri Vani VilSsa Press 
Srirangam 1911. 

• For the author, see introd. to Gangavatarapa, NSP. ed. ; also S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 266, 301. Nllakaptha was the son of Narayaoa and BhOmidevi and grandson 
of Appayya Dik$ita’s brother Acca Dik;ita. His NUakapiha CampQ (see below) was com¬ 
pleted in 1637 A.D. 

® Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

* The Yamaka occurring at the end of the feet was favoured as a not unlikely substitute 
for rhyme; but properly speaking, rhyme is not Antya-yamaka (because here the vowel-groups 
remaining the same, the penultimate syllable is not preceded by a different constant) but 
AntySnuprSsa, as defined by Viivanatha, x. 6. 
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arising out of the coalescence of two or more words as one in 
appearance, but not in meaning, or resulting from the same 
word having different meanings either in its entirety or by its 
being split up in different ways.^ The tradition of the Yamaka 
Kavya goes back, as we have seen, to Ghatakarpara, while the 
artifice of the iSlesa, favoured from the very beginning, was 
made use of by earlier poets chiefly as an additional ornament 
which imparted piquancy and variety, with the result that we 
have no early l§lesa Kavya in which the figure is used for it, 
sake. Its cultivation must have received an impetus from its 
systematic elaboration in the works of Subandhu and Bana; and 
we find in the present period its extreme employment as a device 
spread over the entire extent of a poem, which, by this contri¬ 
vance, is made to have a twofold or even threefold application to 
totally different themes. Such playing with the languages 
producing incredible feats of verbal jugglery, is possible because 
of the special advantages afforded by Sanskrit, by its flexibility 
as well as complexity of grammatical forms, by the susceptibility 
of its words to a large number of recondite meanings and delicate 
subtleties, by the different modes of compounding words, and 


* There are other types of Durghata and Citra Kavya, but for obvious reasons they 
are not taken into account. Thus, we have poems of deliberately difficult construction 
like the Durghafa^kdaya (noticed by Eggeling in Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1488, no. 3926); 
poems which are meant to illustrate various figures of speech, such as Vakrokti in RatnS- 
kara’s Vekndcti-paUcaJikd (ed. KavyamSla, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-114 ; the figure consisting 
of the deliberate misunderstanding of one’s words for the purpose of making a clever retort 
generally by means of punning) ; enigmatic poems, like the Bhdva iataka of NSgar^a 
(cd. KSvyamaia, Gucchaka, iv, p. 37 f), which propose ingenious riddles of a literary 
character in each verse, expecting a suitable reply ; poems which practice Citrabandhas or 
verses written in the form of a sword, cross, wheel and so forth, like the Depi-iataka of 
Anandavardhana and JJvara iataka of Avatara (both ed. KavyamSlS, Gucchaka, ix, pp. 1 f. 
31 f), Kavindra-kar^haratia of Visvesvara (ed. KEvyamllS, Gucchaka, viii, p. 51 f; see 
S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 312 f), Catur-hdrdoali-citra-stava of Jayatilaka Sdri (ed 
in Stotra-ratnikara, pt. ii. Bombay, 1913) or Citra-bcmdha-rdmdyava of VeAkateivara, 
(noticed in P. P. S. Sastri’a Tartfore Catalogue, vi, nos. 2728-35). The Citrabandha is alio 
the subject of specialised treatises like the Vidagdka-mukha-ma^dana of DharmadSsa SOri 
(ed. Haeberiin, p. 269 f; also ed. NSP. Bombay 1914 ; see S. K. De, cp. dt., i. pp. 297-98):; 
It is clear that all these works require commentaries, without which they are not easUy 
intelligible. 
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by diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a 
line can be disjoined. Such adaptability is perhaps found in 
no other language, but it is clear that these misplaced but 
astounding efforts have only a nominal claim to be called poetical 
compositions. 

Of the purely grammatical poems of the type of the Bhatti- 
kavya^ there are no very early specimens except the Rdvan- 
drjunlydS of Bhatta Bhima (Bhauma or Bhaumaka) probably a 
Kashmirian production, which is mentioned next to Bhatti’s 
work as a “Sastra-kavya** by Ksemendra,^ and which must, 
from this reference, belong to a period earlier than the 11th 
century.® It relates, in twenty-seven cantos imperfectly re¬ 
covered, the story of Ravana’s fight with Kartaviryarjuna and 
illustrates at the same time the grammatical rules of Panini in 
the regular order of the Astadhyayi. In the same way, the Kavi- 
rahasya^ of Halayudha is composed as a metrical guide to poets 
in the employment of verbal forms, but it is also an eulogy of 
Krsnaraja III of the Rastrakuta family (940-56 A.D.). The 
Vasudeva-vijaya,^ a work of unknown date on the Krsna legend, 
by Vasudeva of Puruvana in Kerala, traverses in three cantos 
the entire Astadhyayi; it was apparently left incomplete 
and was supplemented on the topic of the Dhatupatha by the 
Dkatu-kavya^ of Narayana in another three cantos, bringing 
the narrative down to the death of Kamsa. Hemacandra’s 
Kumarapdla-canta^ of which we shall speak presently, also 
incidentally illustrates Sanskrit grammar in twenty and Prakrit 
grammar in eight cantos. 


* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1900. 

SuBftta'tUaka, Hi. 4.’ 

’ The editors of ihe work do not agree with the allegation that it is cited in the KdHka. 

* Ed. L. Heller, in both longer (299 verses, generaUy in §loka^ and shorter (273i verses'^ 

recensions, Gtc\tv<a\d tOQO. On tWe «n\\voT see G. Bhandatkar, Report 1883-94, p. 8f *, 

Ifcller, //alqytuOa's Kmnrahasj>a, Diss.. Gottingen 1894 ; Zachariae. hd. WorterbOeher 
(Grundriss), p. 26. 

* Ed. Kavyam&li, Gucchaka x Bombay 1915, pp. 52*121, 

• Ed. tbtd. pp. 121-232. It follows generally Bhlnuuena and MSdhava. 
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Although in Bhatti-kdvya x we have an elaborate illustra¬ 
tion of different kinds of Yamaka in as many as twenty verses, 
the earliest Yamaka-kavya of Ghatakarpara is a short poem of 
twenty-two stanzas, which almost exclusively employs end- 
chiming. The next sustained Yamaka-kavya, the Kicaka-vadhay^ 
of Nitivarman, who flourished earlier than the 11th century in 
some eastern province, keeps to the less complex scheme of 
Ghatakarpara and uses only final and some medial cliimings. 
It is an embellished presentation, in five cantos (177 verses), of 
the simple and vigorous Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s slaying 
of Kicaka. There is nothing striking in the narrative itself, but 
the work has the unique distinction of employing not only Yamaka 
in four cantos but also J^lesa in one (canto iii), in which Draupadi’s 
speech to Virata is made by clever punning indirectly significant 
for the Pandavas.2 The Yamaka-kavyas of the Kerala poet 
V^udeva, son of Ravi and contemporary of Kulasekhara-varman, 
are, however, noteworthy for the manipulation, in the difficult 
moric Arya metre, of more multifarious and difficult schemes 
of Yamaka. His Malodaya^ in four cantos (217 verses), which 
was at one time stupidly ascribed to Kalidasa and sometimes 
taken as the work of Ravideva, deals with the story of Nala 
and succeeds in managing with merciless torturing of the 
language, the exacting demands of even quadruple Yamaka in 
a single verse. His Tudkisthira-vijayodaya* which deals in eight 
A^vasas (719 verses) with the Mahabharata story, beginning 
from the hunting sports of Pandu and ending with the coi'ona- 
tion of Yudhisthira, is also a curious literary effort of the same 

* Ed. S. K. De, with comm, of Jan3rdana-sena and extracts from the comm, of 
Sarvananda-naga, and with an introd. on the work and the author, Dacca University Orient. 
Text Publ., Dacca 1929. 

* The work is ako cited as one of the rare instances of a Kavya opening with an Aiis 
(borediction), and not, as usual, with Naraaskriyi or Vastu*nirdesa. The work is naturally 
quoted Vyy a large nuntber oC gtanvmarians, hiatotians ard lexicographers, one of the esurliest 
quotadons occurring in Nami-s&dhu’s commentary on Rudrata’s Kaoy^aiiikSrtt In 1069 A. D, , 

• See above, p. 121 footnote 5 for references. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab with comm, of RSjSnaka Ratnaka^tha, NSP, 
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kind.^ It is needless to enlarge the list by mentioning other 
works, like the Vrnddvana-yamaka^ of Manahka, or the Rama- 
yamakarnava^ of Vehkate^a, son of Srinivasa, the latter author 
being also credited with an extensive Mahakavya in thirty cantos 
on the Rama story, entitled Ramacandrodaya.^ The Kr^naHUi^ 
of Madana, son of Krsna, composed in 1523 A.D. (84 verses), 
on the theme of Krsna*s separation from the Gopis, is a short 
Yamaka-kavya of the Samasya-purana type, in which one foot in 
each stanza is taken from Ghatakarpara’s poem, so that its four 
consecutive stanzas give, by appropriation, the text of one 
entire verse of Ghatakarpara. Some Jaina writers appear to be 
fond of the artificial tricks of Yamaka; as for instance, 
Devavijaya-gani in his Siddhi-priya Stotra* employs the same 
order of syllables over nearly half the foot in two consecutive 
feet of each stanza, while i^obhana in his Caturvimiati-jina-stutP 
constructs his verses in such a way that the second and fourth 
feet of each verse have the same order of syllables. 


^ On Vasudcva’s two other Yamaka>kavyas, the Tripura'dahana and Sauri-kathodaya, 
not yet published (MSS in Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, nos. 1852a 
and 1852b), see A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar in JRAS, 1925, p. 265f. The date assigned 
by Ayyar is the first half of the 9th century, but its correctness depends on that of Kula* 
jckhara which is still uncertain. Venkatarama Sarma (Yamaka-kavi VSsudeva in Proete- 
dings of the Tenth AU-India Orient. Conference, Tirupati, 1940, pp. 187-202) gives a list of 
21 works of Vasudeva, of which 14 appear to be genuine. Of these the following eight (all 
available is MSS in Govt. Orient. MSS Library, Madras) arc Yamaka-Kivyas : Tudhiffhira- 
vijayodaya, Saurukalhodaya, Tripura-deduma, A(yuta-lilodaya, Nalodqpa, ^isodaya, Deot- 
caritodaya, and Salya-tapa^-kathodaya. V5sudeva is described as the son of Mahar^i and 
Gopill: he lived in Ved£rat;iya or Kunnamkulam in Malabar, and his poems glorify the three 
deities l&va, Duig[S (Dev!) and worshipped in that place. Satjra-tepab^thodayot 

however, relates the story of Satya-tapas, a devout ancestor of the author. 

* Ed. Haebeilin, K&vya-saipgraha, pp. 453-62 ; Jivananda’s K&vya-satpgraba ni, p. 
416f. It is a short poem of 43 (mostly Aryi) verses (52 verses in Eggeling, no 3911, pL 
vii, p. 1466). Date imknown. It is in the form of a dialogue between R&ma and Kf^^a at 
Vrndavana. The poet jostly describes himself as a Var^a-kavi. 

* P. F. S. Sastri, Tan/ore Catalogue, vi, p. 2681f. Cktmposed in 1656 A.D. 

* Ibid,, p. 2658 f. Composed in 1635 A.D. 

* Eggeling, Ind. Office Catalogae, vii, p. 1361. As one of the verses of the original (no. 21 
in Haeberlin) is omitted here the total number of verses in this work becomes 84 and not 88. 

* Ed. K&vyam^S, Gucchaka vii, 2nd ed. 1907, p. 30f. < 

» Ed. Ibid, p. 132 f. 
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Although the l3lesa is a favourite figure of speech with 
Sanskrit poets, the practice of the 2§lesa-kavya does not 
connect itself with any tradition earlier than the 11th 
century. Barring the l§le§a-canto of the Kicaka-rndha^ the 
first sustained specimen is the Rdma-carita^ of Samdhyakara- 
nandin. The author, who was the son of Prajapati-nandin and 
grandson of Pinaka-nandin of Pundravardhana in North Bengal, 
completed the work in the reign of Madanapala, sonof Ramapala 
of Bengal and third in succession from him, at the close of the 
11th century; but since the author’s father held the office of a 
minister under Ramapala, the inner history of the stirring poli* 
tical events recorded in the poem, must have been a matter of 
direct knowledge. Samdhyakara proudly calls himself Kalikala- 
Valmiki, and undertakes in this work of four chapters to relate 
in 220 Arya verses the story of Rama of the Ramayana and the 
history of Ramapala of Bengal, simultaneously in each verse, by 
the device of punning and of splitting up of word-units indifferent 
ways. He claims that his puns are not distressing (akleSana). 
To his contemporaries who were familiar with the incidents 
narrated, they might not have presented much difficulty, but 
today the loss of the commentary to a part of the work makes 
the application of the uncommented verses to the history of the 
time not easily intelligible. The main theme of the work is an 
account of a successful revolution in North Bengal, the murder 
of Mahipala II,occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and restora¬ 
tion of Ramapala, Mahipala’s youngest brother, to his paternal 
kingdom; but since the work could not be completed before three 
more kings came to rule, the story is continued even after the 
death of Ramapala and concludes with some allusions to Madana- 
pala’s reign. The work undoubtedly possesses, in spite of its 

*■ Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910. There is an anonymous 
commentary to the poem up to iL 35, which is not composed by the author but which is usefiil 
in its explanation of allusions to contemporary history. The work has been re-edited, with 
improved m^Mrials and a new commentary on the uncommented portion, by R. C. MiyuhKhuv 
R. G. Basak, and N. G. Baneiji, Varendra Research Society, 1939. 

ap. 150-45 
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apparently partisan spirit, a great value as a contemporary record 
of historical incidents, but the poetical merit of this extremely 
artificial composition is obviously very small; and on account of 
its limited and local interest it failed in its appeal to posterity 
and became forgotten. This device of handling different tales 
or themes in the same poem has been quite fruitful in Sanskrit. 
We see it in the Raghava-pandaviyaj^ descriptively called Dvisarn- 
dhma-kavya^ of Dhananjaya, surnamed Srutakirti Traividya, 
son of Vasudeva and Sridevi and a Digambara Jaina, 
who wrote between 1123 and 1140 A.D. Each verse of 
its eighteen cantos apply equally, as the name of the work 
implies, to the story of the two Epics at the same time. A 
little later, we have another and better known Rdghava- 
pdn^avlyc^ by Kaviraja, whose personal name probably was 
Madhava Bhatta^ and who flourished (i. 13)® under Kadamba 
Kamadeva (1182-87 A.D.) of Jayantapuri.® It relates in the 
same way, in thirteen cantos, the double story of Raghava and 
the Pandavas. The author compares himself to Subandhu and 
Banabhatta in the matter of verbal dexterity, but his very res¬ 
tricted method and objective do not obviously allow much scope 
for any poetic gift that he might have possessed, and his work 

Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Badarin&tha, NSP, Bombay 189.^. 
See R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884’87, p. 19 f; Pathak in JBRAS, XXI, 1904, p. i f; Fleet 
in /A, XXIII, p. 279. 

* Hie word *Dvi-saipdhana,* meaning a work of twofold application, is used by 
Daijt^tn; it becomes the generic name of such works. It is significant that our Dhananjaya 
wrote a lexicon, called DkanaHjqya-ndma-mala. 

* Ed. Bibl. Ind., with the modem comm, of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, Calcutta 
1854 (rq)rinted by Bhavadeva Chatterji, Calcutta 1892); ed. Sivadatta and K.P. Parab, with 
the comm, of Saiadhara, NSP, Bombay 1897; ed. GranthamilS, with comm, of Lak$mai?a 
Suri, son of Sridatta, Bombay 1889. 

* See Pathak mJfBRAS, XXII, 1905. 

” R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 20, thinks that Kaviraja belongs to the end o 
the 10th century; but the comparbon of his own patron with Muhja need not prove the 
author’s contemporaneity with Muhja of DhSri. See Pischel Die Hof^hier des Lakfma^a- 
sena, Gottingen 1893, p. 37 f.—KavirSja abo wrote another poem, Patijata-harafu, in ten 
cantos, but it does not employ Sle^. 

* VanavSsi, the scat of the KSdambas, in North Canarese dbtrict b sa^ to be still 
known as Jayantl-k^tra. 
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remains a brilliant example of a bad kind. To the same class of 
composition belongs the Raghava-naisadhlya^ probably a com¬ 
paratively recent work, of Haradatta Suri, son of JayaSarpkara 
of Gargya Gotra, which relates by the same method the stories 
of Rama and Nala. The number of such works is not small, but 
very few of them have been thought worthy of printing. Thus, 
Vidyamadhava, who flourished in the court of Calukya Somadeva, 
plausibly Some^vara of Kalyana (1126-38 A.D.), gives in nine 
cantos of his Pdrvaturukminiya^ the double story of the marriages 
of l§iva and Parvati and of Krsna and Rukmini; while Venkata- 
dhvarin, better known as the author of the VUvagunddaria 
Camp0 (1st half of the 17th century), deals with the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata, with the Viloma device in his 
Yddava-rdghavlyay^ a short poem of three hundred stanzas. A 
further development of this device is seen in the use of treble 
punning for relating three different stories at a time, of which 
an extreme example is the Rdghava-pd^avayddamya^ or Kathd- 
trayi of Cidambara, son of Anantanarayana and protege of 
Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586-1614 A.D.), the stanzas of its 
three cantos being worded in such a way as to describe at 
the same time the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata. 

There is also a number of smaller erotic-ascetic poems which 
utilise the device of Slesa in having the simultaneous themes of 


^ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with the author’s own comm., NSP, 1896, 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1926. Since the commentary cites Bhattqjl D!]gj|la as DIk;ita, it could not have 
been earlier than the 17th century. 

* Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss in Govt. Orient. Mss Library, Madras, vol. xx (KSvya), 
pp. 7777-79, No. 11606. 

* See below, under CampQ. The author belongfed to the first half of the 17tb 
.century. See E. V. Viraraghavacharia in Ind. Culture, VI, pp. 225-34. 

* Descriptive Cat., Madras Govt. Orient. Mss Library, xx, p. 7956 f. (No. 11891). 
Printed in Telugu characters, with the author’s own commnentary, VidyStarahginI I^ress, 
1890. It is not a Sle^a-kSvya, but employs the Viloma device, in which the verses read in 
the usual orders gives the story of RSma, and read in the reverse order gives the story of 
Knna. 

» Ibid, p. 7829 fj also P, P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vi, p. 2700, 
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Love (Srngara) and Renunciation (Vairagya). Such, for instance, 
are the Rasika-ranjana^ of Ramacandra, son of Laksmanabhatta, 
or the ^rhgdra-vairdgya’tarahgini^ of the Jaina Somaprabha- 
carya. Without using Slesa, however, Daivajna Surya, son of 
Jhanadhiraja of Parthapura and an astronomer of some repute,® 
shows another method of applying the verses to two themes 
simultaneously in his Rdma-krsna-viloma-kdvya.^ It is a small 
production of 36 or 38 stanzas, which praises in alternate half 
verses Rama and Krsna, the text given by the second half 
when read backward is the same as that of the first half 
read forward. It is clear that, however much we may admire 
the extraordinary cleverness displayed in the works described 
above, they are not poems but poetical monstrosities, which 
hardly deserve even a mention in a literary history of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

One of the interesting applications of the form and spirit of 
the Mahakavya is seen in the works of a group of Jaina writers, 
who adopt them, not unsuccessfully, for presenting Jaina legends 
in a poetical garb, as well as for historical or biographical 
accounts. Some of these, however, are mere eulogies of saints, 
some frankly ethical or doctrinarian, while some are of the 
Mahatmya or Purana type, composed in pedestrian Sanskrit. As 
-most of them do not properly conform to the standard of a Maha¬ 
kavya, we need mention here a few which have greater preten¬ 
sions. One of the earliest of these is the anonymous Vardnaga- 


* Ed. K3vyam§lS, Gucchaka iv, 2nd ed., NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (130 verses). 
Composed at AyodhyS in 1524 A.D. 

“ Ed. K3vyamSla, Gucchaka v, 2nd cd., 1908, pp. 124-142 (46 verses), with a comm. 
Somaprabha's Sabdirtin-efUi, which is referred to in the colophon to this work, illustrates 
the achme of variable interpretation,* for in it a smgle verse of his own composition is 
explained in one hundred different ways! Somaprabha’s date is about 1276 A.D. 

■_ The author wrote his astronomical work, SSfya-prakiia, in 1539 A.D., and his 
commentary on Lil&ali in 1542 A.D. One of his ancestors lived in the court of RSma of 
DevagirL 

* Ed. Khvyamilg, Gucchaka ix, NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (36j^verses); ed, 
Haeberlin, reprinted in Jivananda's KSvyasatpgr^a iii, pp. 463-85 (38 verses). 
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carita,^ ascribed to Jatasiiphanandi, a Jaina monk of Karnata, 
whose date, as attested by later citations, would be earlier than 
the 10th century. It narrates in thirty-one cantos the Jaina 
legend of Varahga. In the colophon it is described as a Dharma- 
katha; and, being distinctly monkish in its outlook, it contains 
as many as nine cantos on Jaina dogmatics, which have no direct 
connexion with the narrative; but at the same time the work is 
not a mere doctrinal treatise. It is a regular Mahakavya in 
form, diction and metrical characteristics. The slender theme of 
the jealously of the step-mother, treachery of a minister, the 
wanderings of the hero in the forest, his adventures and martial 
exploits and final restoration to his kingdom is neither original 
nor enthralling; but it is fully embellished in the customary 
manner and with the customary digressive matter, which forms 
the stock-in-trade of the Mahakavya. Similarly, the legend of 
king Ya^odhara is dealt with in the Tasodhara-carita^ of Vadiraja 
Suri in four cantos, in the beginning of the 11th century, as 
well as by Manikya Suri in his Tasodhara-caritc^ of unknown 
date. A great impetus to the poetical treatment of Jaina legend 
appears to have been given by the Trisasti-salakd’^purusa-caritra* 
(with its supplementary Parinsta-parvan or SthaviravaW) of the 
famous Jaina Acarya Hemacandra, who composed it at the 
desire of his converted royal disciple Kumarapala of Anhilvad, 


' Ed. A. N. Upadhye, Mai>ikacandra Digambara Jaina Grantham£lil, Bombay 1938. 
The date and authorship are frankly uncertain, but are determined chiefly from the external 
evidence of Jaina literary tradition. The editor is inclined to push the date to the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. and identify the author with Jatisiiphanandi mentioned in Koppala inscription, 
the date of which, however, is equally uncertain. The archaisms and solecisms, thot^h 
interesting, need not be a inclusive evidence ; for we know that such characteristics arc 
found in some South Indian manuscripts, especially in Kerala manuscripts of Sanskrit 
plays. 

• Ed. T. A. Gopinath Rao, Sarasvat! VilSsa Series, Tanjore 1912. #The author wrote 
his PSrhxmaiha-eanta in 1(K25 A.D. 

■ Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamni^(ar 1910. It is difficult to identify our author witli litip 
known MSi;dkya Silri who flourished between the 13th and the 16th century. The same 
story is also treated in Somadeva SQri’s ToAutUaka Camps (see below). 

• Ed. Jaina I^iarma-prasaraka SaUii, Bhavnagar 1906-13. 

• Ed. H. Jacobi. Bibl. Ind. Galcutta 1683-1891,2nd ed. 1932. 
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between 1160 and 1172 A.D. The sixty-four Salaka-purusas or 
Great Men, whose stories are presented in ten Parvans, arc the 
twenty-four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins, the nine each of 
Vasudevas, Baladevas and Visnudvisas of Jaina hagiology. The 
work calls itself a Mahakavya, but its main purpose is religious 
edification, the intrusion of which affects its long and tedious 
narrative. The later instances of the working up of Jaina 
legends and tales are numerous, but their literary value, in most 
cases, is not of an outstanding character. In addition to the 
Bdlabharata already mentioned, Amaracandra also wrote, for the 
delectation of the minister Padma, the Fadmdnanda^ in which 
he undertook to present, in the regular Kavya form and diction, 
but with much religious and ethical matter, an account of all the 
twenty-four Jinas®; but the ambitious project does not appear to 
have been fulfilled, and we have in nineteen cantos only the life 
of the first Jina. The legend of l^alibhadra, already told briefly 
by Hemacandra, engages Dharmakumara in his $dlibhadra- 
caritUy^ composed in seven cantos in 1277 A.D. The Ksatra- 
cuddmani^ of Odeyadeva Vadibhasimha, who lived in the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th century, gives a treatment in eleven Lambhakas, 
mostly in Sloka of the Uttara-purana legend of Jivamdhara, which 
theme has also been treated in 509 Slokas by Gunabhadracarya 
in his Jivamdhara-caritra^ and by Haribhadra in his Jivamdhara- 
campu.^ This Haribhadra may or may not be identical with 
Haricandra, who wrote in twenty-one cantos the Dharmasarmd- 
bhyudayay’^ dealing with the story of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth 
Tlrthamkara, on the direct model of Magha’s poem. As a 
typical Mahakavya of this period, it possesses some interest; as 

* Ed. H. R. Kapadia, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1932. 

For works of this type by various authors, see H. R. Kapadia’s ed. of Caiurmti^aii- 
jmanaada-stuti of M«nivijaya*gapi, Agamodaya-samiti Series, Bombay 1929. 

* Ed. in Yaiovijaya Jaina GranthamSii, Benares 1910. See Bloomfield in JfAOS, 
XLIII, 1923, p. 257 f. 

* Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vil£sa Series, Tanjore 1905. 

* Ed. ibid., Tanjore 1907. ,, 

* Ed. ibid., Tanjore 1905. 

^ Ed. Dui^prasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1899. 
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also docs the Memi-nirvam} on the life of Ncminttha in fifteen 
, cantos, of Vagbhata, who lived under Jayasimha of Gujarat 
(1093-1154 A.D.), but who need not be identical with the author 
of the rhetorical work Vaghhatalamkara. A similarly constructed 
Mahakavya is the Jayanta-vijayc^ of Abhayadeva Suri, composed 
in 1221 A.D., which describes in nineeten cantos the legend of 
king Jayanta. It is noteworthy that all these Jaina productions 
include the regular Kavya topics and digressive descriptions of 
the seasons, battles and erotic sports, the last topic being treated 
with equal zest by the Jaina monks including the pious Hema- 
candra! It is interesting also that one of the many versions of 
the Udayana legend is treated by Maladharin Devaprabha in his 
MrgavatUcaritra,^ while Garitrasundara, who probably lived in 
the middle of the 15th century, deals in fourteen cantos with the 
fairy story of Mahipala in his Mahipdla-caritra.^ 

There is not much of meritorious poetical writing of later 
Buddhist authors, whose energy was directed more towards 
religious than literary matters. The Padya-cudamani’^ of 
Buddhaghosa relates in ten cantos the legend of the Buddha up 
to the defeat of Mara, which differs in some details from the 
versions of the Lalita-vistara and the Buddha-carita. There is 
nothing either to prove or disprove the identity of the author with 
the famous Pali writer Buddhaghosa. In spite of its well worn 
theme and its obvious imitation of ASvaghosa and Kalidasa, the 
work is not without merit as a well-written Kavya. 

3. Poems with Historical Themes 

(The earlier classical documents, which are concerned with 
historical events or personages, are the elaborate PraSastis or 


^ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896. 

» Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902 See PeUsrson, Fourth Report, 
p. vii. 

• Ed. Hirahd Hansany, Jamnagar 1909. 

• Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1909. For the story see WinternUz, HJL, is, p. 536. 

• Ed. M. Rangacfaarya and S. Kuppusvmni Sastri, Madras 1921. 
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panegyrics embodied in inscriptional records. Their obvious 
object is to celebrate in sonorous prose and verse some meritorious 
act of a particular ruler, eulogise his valour and munificence, and 
give genealogical and other relevant descriptions of soipe value. 
But while the genealogy beyond one or two generations is often 
amiably invented and exaggerated, and glorification takes the 
place of sober statement of facts, the laudatory accounts are 
generally composed by poets of modest power. The result is 
neither good poetry nor good history.) They are yet interesting 
as the first poetical treatment of historical themes; and the 
agreeable practice which they establish of mixing fact with 
fiction was accepted by more earnest and ambitious writers, 
but perhaps it was accepted with a greater leaning towards 
pleasant fiction than towards hard facts. 

(There is indeed no tradition, from the beginning, of meticu¬ 
lous chronicling or critical appreciation of historical facts as such. 
Neither the Puranas nor the Buddhist or Jaina records, which 
were meant more for attractive edification than serious history, 
show any historical sense in their complacent confusing of fact 
and fiction, in their general indifference to chronology, in their 
intermingling of divine and human action, in their unhesitating 
belief in magic and miracle, and in their deep faith in incalcul¬ 
able human destiny. It is true that later records give us some 
interesting facts and dates, while glimpses of history have been 
laboriously retrieved from earlier records, but even the most 
enthusiastic believer in them would not for a moment claim that 
they give us instances of clear, consistent and adequate historio¬ 
graphy.^ No nearer approach is made by the large number of 
poems, dramas and romances, which deal ostensibly with historical 
themes but really with the poetic, dramatic or romantic 
possibilities of them. While considering Bana’s Har^a-caritay 
which is the earliest known specimen of a sustained character, 
we have briefly indicated the general characteristics of such 
writings, and little need be added to what ijias been said. 

(These literary efforts contain historical material, but the 
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extent and value of such material are immensely variable, 
and do not in any sense represent a proper step towards 
history. It is not surprising, however, that India failed to 
produce, in spite of its abundance of intellect, history in the 
modern sense, just as it failed to produce some other categories 
of modern literature; but the result has been to us a decided lack 
of understanding oi the evolution of ancient life and thought. 
It is not only poverty in a particular branch of literature, but also 
absence of trustworthy information regarding the complex move¬ 
ments of human act and idea in their panoramic procession, ^he 
reason lies perhaps in the innate and deep-rooted limitations of the 
ancient ideal, outlook and environment, as well as in the peculia¬ 
rity of the literary objective, method and tradition, which affected 
the sustained and assiduous practice of Sanskrit literature as a 
whole, no less than in its haphazard and uninterested attempt at 
definite historical writing.^ Apart from a deep philosophy or artis¬ 
tic setting, ordinary history is in fact a prosaic idea. As a matter 
of research, it aims at knowledge of facts; as an idea, it 
professes to bring out larger principles governing human affairs; 
as a method, its leaning is towards objective accuracy. It is 
thus, entirely out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature, and could not be disciplined by its formal 
conception of art. The idea of composing history for its own 
sake was, thus, naturally slow to emerge; and when it did emerge 
in a small way, it could not divest itself of its legendary and 
poetic associations. 

The attitude remained imperfect, and the treatment was 
necessarily conditioned by it. The authors themselves never felt 
uneasy, because the tradition ordained no deep interest in mere 
fact or incident, but even authorised unrestrained fancy or over¬ 
dressed fiction. Both theory and practice established that works, 
which dealt with facts of experience or had a biographical and 
historical content, did not require any specialised form and 
method, but should be considered only as types of the Ktvya and 
be embellished with all its characteristic graces, refinements and 

O.P, 150—44 
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fanciful elaboration. The fact of having an historical theme 
seldom made a difference; and such works are, in all essentials, 
as good or as bad as are all fictitious narratives, ^he authors 
therefore, claim merit, not for historicity, but for poetr^. As 
poets, they need not keep within the limits of ascertained or 
ascertainable verities; it is even not necessary to ascertain, much 
less to appreciate or interpret, them. It matters little if the 
credulity is immense and unrestrained, if the representation is 
not faithful or accurate, if there is no depth or sense of proportion 
in the drawing of characters, who may be either downright devils 
or incredible saints, or if the slender and uneven thread of actual 
history is buried under a mass of luxuriant poetry or poetical 
bombast. As in the normal Kavya, so also here, there is no 
sense of the tragic contradictions and humorous dissonances of 
life, no situations of moral complexity, no unfolding of an in¬ 
tensely human drama. Even if an historical personage is taken 
as the central figure, he may be magnified and surrounded with 
all the glory and glamour of a legendary hero like Rama or 
Yudhisthira, who is, to these writers, as real and perhaps more 
interesting than the petty rulers of their own day, although the 
old heroic flame could not be fanned anew. 

(In making an estimate of these Works, therefore, it should 
be borne in mind that they are, in conception and execution 
deliberately meant to be elegant poetical works rather than sober 
historical or human documents. They are sometimes politely 
called ‘Historical Kavyas’, but the description not only involves 
contradiction in terms, but is also misleading.) It is not on their 
historical matter so much that they should be reckoned as on the 
poetic quality and treatment, for which alone they strive. As in 
the case of the ordinary Kavya, the historical narrative is only 
the occasion, the elaborate poetry woven round it is alone 
essential. The incidents and characters are all lifted from the 
sphere of matter-of-fact history to the region of fancy and fable; 
and we have, more or less, the normal tradition o{ the KRvya,— 
the same general scheme, the same descrijptive digressions mid 
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tie same ornate manner and diction, frhe qualification 
^al/ therefore, serves no useful purpose except indicating im¬ 
perfectly that these KSvyas have an historical, instead of a 
legendary or invented, theme) but the historical theme is treated 
as if it is no better nor worse than a legendary or invented one. 

We have already briefly indicated some of these characteris¬ 
tics in connexion with the Prose Kavya, the Harsa-cantay of 
Banabhatta. In the period under consideration, we have also in 
verse a large number of similar works, which do not pretend 
much towards history but offer themselves as regular Kavyas 
even though they sometimes euphemistically call themselves 
‘Caritas*. Kahlana mentions (iv. 704f) that iSahkuka, in the 
reign of Ajitapida of Kashmir (1st half of the 8th century), 
described the terrible battle between the regents Mamma and 
Utpala in his Bhuvanabhyudaya. Had the work survived, it 
would have given us an early specimen of the type of Kavya we 
are now considering. The next work is the MavasdhasaAka-caritd}- 
of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, son of Mrgahkadatta. The 
work was composed probably in 1005 A.D. as a compliment to 
the poet’s patron, the Paramara Sindhuraja of Dhara, who was 
also called Navasahasanka. It describes in eighteen cantos 
(1525 verses), in the conventional manner and diction of a Maha- 
kavya, the marriage of the king with Sa^iprabha, . daughter of 
the Naga king Sankhapala. iSa^iprabha finds her pet deer pierced 
by an arrow, on which she recognises the name of the king, 
while the king in his turn, in pursuit of the deer, comes to a lake 
and finds a swan with a pearl necklace on its beak, which bears the 
name of Saliprabha. iSa^iprabha sends her maiden in search of the 
necklace, and an interview with the king follows. He is asked to 
invade Nagaloka, kill the demonVajrankui^a and bring the golden 

1 Ed. Vaman Islampurkar, Bombay Sansk. Series', 1895, Pt. i. (all published). From 
tlic poem we leam that the poet'jwas patronised by both Mufija V&kpatirija and his brother 
Sindhurija. On the work and the author, see G. BQhlerd and Th. Zachariac, Uber das 
Navas&hasUikacarita in Sitzungsberkhtt i. Wiener Akadende, p. 583f, reprinted Wien 1888, 
pp. 1-50; tn. into English in tA, XXXVI, pp. 624f. An account of the ParamSra dynasty k 
given in the poem in xi. 64-102; see BUhlcr and Zachariae, p. 604f (r^rint, p. 24f). 
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lotus from its pleasure-pond; all of which being accomplished, 
the lovers are united. The characteristically complacent con¬ 
fusion of heroic myth and historical fact makes the story a kind 
of a heightened fairy tale, and probably, as such, a gratifying 
compliment. If as history it is not of much value, as Kavya 
it is written in the fully embellished, but comparatively 
pleasant style; and in spite of the usual descriptive degressions, 
the narrative is not entirely sacrificed. 

The Vikramdnkadeva-caritd}- of Bihlana, son of Jyestha- 
kala^a and N%adevl, has perhaps a little more historical matter 
and interest, but it is also very distinctly a Kavya and conforms 
to the normal method and manner in its poetical amplifications 
and other characteristics. The last canto of the work, as the 
first Ucchvasa of the Harsa-carita, gives an interesting account 
of the poet’s family, his country and its rulers, his wandering 
and literary adventures.^ Born at Koiiamukha, near Pravarapura 
in Kashmir, of a pious and learned family of Midland Brahmans, 
Bihlana was educated there and obtained proficiency in grammar 
and poetics, his father having been himself a grammarian who 
wrote a commentary on the Mahdhhasja. He set out on his 
wanderings in quest of fame and fortune at about the time of 
the nominal succession of Kala^a to the throne of Kashmir; and 
his literary career, which now began, extended over the third 
and fourth quarters of the 11th century. After visiting Mathura, 
Kanyakubja, Prayaga and Varanasi, he received welcome at the 
court of Krsna of Pahala (Bundelkhand), where he appears to 
have composed a poem on Rama. He might have visited king 
Bhoja at Dhara but did not. After spending some time perhaps, 
as his Kamasundan shows, in the court of Karnadeva Trailokya- 


*■ Ed. G. Biihlcr, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 

* Such accounts are doubtless inspired by the poet’s natural desire to secure his own 
immortality with that of his patron, but they are not a special feature of poems on historical 
subjects. While B&pa’s Harfa-eariio and VSkpadriJa’s Prakrit Gau^maha contain 
them, we have them, on the other hand, in Mahkhaka’s SrOcepfha-cmta and Someivara’s 
&trttAotsav«, ^ 
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malla (1064-94 A.D.) of Ai^lvad, he appears to have embarked 
from there for Southern India and spent some time in pilgrim¬ 
age. He came to Kalyana, where the CSlukya king Vikrama- 
ditya VI Tribhuvanamalla (1076-1127 A.D.), honoured him 
and gave him the office of Vidyapati, in return for which he com¬ 
posed, before 1088 A.D., the present work in eighteen cantos to 
celebrate certain incidents of his patron’s career. 

The main theme of this laudatory poem consists of royal 
wars and royal marriages. It commences with a short account 
of the Galukyas and passes on to Tailapa (973-97 A.D.), from 
whom the dynasty had its proper inauguration; but the story of 
the earlier kings is brief and fragmentary. After a somewhat 
fuller, but not connected, narrative of the deeds of Vikrama- 
ditya’s father Ahavamalla, we have the birth of his three sons, 
Vikramaditya’s youthful career of conquest before accession, a 
truly touching picture of Ahavamalla’s death, Vikrama’s exploits 
during the reign of his elder brother Somelvara II, his marriage 
with the Cola princess and expeditions in Southern India, 
and his own accession after a fratricidal war,—all these in the 
earlier cantos, as well as Vikrama’s capture and defeat of his 
younger brother Jayasimha and his numerous wars with the 
Colas in the later cantos, are given generally with the zest and 
style, but not always with the precision and accuracy, of a poetic 
chronicler. But the history of Vikrama’s winning of his queen 
Gandralekha (or Gandaladev!), daughter of a l§ilahara ruler of 
Karahata, is disproportionately enlarged con amore over seven 
and a half cantos (vii-xiv) by the safer introduction of the 
customary amplifications of palpable Kavya topics, including 
description, for instance, of the spring season, minute depiction 
of the bride’s physical charms (beginning, as in 2§rlhar$a’s 
Nai^adha, with toe-nail and finishing with her head!), account 
of the Svayaipvara and marriage, followed by the particular 
sports of the pair, bathing scenes, drinking revelry, hunting 
expedition and amusements, as well as the general pleasures of 
the autumn, the monsoon and the cool season! 
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Divested of such traditionally poetic and flatteringly 
rhapsodic envelopment, Bihlana’s poem contains ampler 
historical information than that found in most poems of this 
kind; and his account is generally confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. But from the point of view of history, his narra¬ 
tive is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Like B^a’s romance, 
many of whose characteristics it shares, Bihlana’s poem gives us 
neither a connected and consistent, nor a full and accurate, 
account of his hero’s entire career. It leaves us with a few 
fragmentary facts about Vikrama’s predecessors, his own early 
career and his accession, embellished with much that is fanciful, 
and lapses into an exuberant poetic treatment of the first two 
years of his reign, his later career being disposed of with some 
hurried and sketchy references. In characterisation, sharply 
contrasted lights and shades are replaced by a vague moral 
chiaroscuro. One can realise the difficulties of a court-poet, 
whose amiableness must gloss over unpleasant aspects, whitewash 
his hero and blacken his enemies, and leave many things beauti¬ 
fully vague, uneven and obscure. Bihlana has excellent reasons, 
therefore, for glorifying, for instance, the circumstances of 
Vikrama’s birth as a matter of Siva’s divine favour, as well 
as magnifying his youthful valour, with which he is 
said to have perfected his art of annihilation on the Colas, 
although these hereditary and ubiquitous enemies appear incx- 
terminable and cause repeated troubles at every step! The chrono¬ 
logical order to the wars does not matter, nor accuracy regarding 
their nature and extent; it is enough that the hero must conquer 
many countries, including even the far-off Gauda and Kamarupa! 
All this is evidently a part of the plan of representing Vikrama 
as the favourite of the gods, entitled to supplant his elder brother 
on the throne and crush the improper rebellion of his younger 
brother; and the poet does not hesitate invoking the intervention 

of l§iya thrice to justify the awkwardness of these unfraternal acts f 

_ • 

These limitations are natural and obvious, but they do not 

permit Bilhaua much freedom to exercise his undoubted gifr for 
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historical narrative and attain impartiality and precision either 
with regard to incident or characterisation. He has to be content 
with the application of the traditional form and method of the 
Kavya to an historical subject, in order to evolve an embellish¬ 
ed poetical picture, rather than compile a faithful record of 
the deeds of his royal patron. It is not necessary to speculate 
what the results might have been in other circumstances; it is 
enough to recognise that Bihlana intended to compose, not history, 
but Kavya, not independently, but in grateful complaisance to his 
patron’s glorification. His work has much less mythical element 
than Padmagupta’s fanciful poem, much less confusing gorgeous¬ 
ness than Bana’s romance; but, in all essentials, it is no more 
than a Kavya, having the mere accident of an historical kernel. 
The lengthy diversion from serious matter, therefore, found 
in the romantic story of the winning of Chandralekha, occupies 
him, quite appropriately after the established tradition of the 
Mahakavya, with luxuriantly poetical description of Svayarnvara, 
seasons and court-amusements. It is as a poet that Bihlana 
excels; and, in spite of his obvious conventionalism, he often 
succeeds in imparting a fine poetical charm to his graphic pictures. 
What Bihlana lacks, like most poets of this period, is confident 
originality and independence, but within his limits he is un¬ 
doubtedly an impressive artist and poet. His style is not easy 
but elegant and normally attractive; it is doubtless studied, but 
not overdone with subtleties of thought and expression; it is fully 
embellished, but reasonably clear and effective in its verbal and 
metrical skill. This is no mean praise in an age of mechanical 
conventionality, which reproduced colourless imitations of little 
merit. Comparatively speaking, Bihlaiia’s work remains a 
graphic document for the subject and a pleasant poem in itself. 

The only work in Sanskrit, which to a certain extent 
approaches the standard of a sustained chronicle, if not of critical 
history, is the well known Rdja~tara^gii^t^ of Kahlana, but it is 

» Ed. M. A. Stein, vol. (Text), Bombay 1892 Eng. t«. separately published, with 
introduction etc. in two vols., Westminster 1900, Also ed. Durgaprasad, in 3 voU, : vol. 1 

O.P. 150-45 
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no less a poetical narrative than a matter-of-fact chronicle. 
Like Bihlana, whose poem he appears to have studied, Kahlana 
was also a Kashmirian, but he was neither a courtier nor a court- 
poet. His father Campaka was a minister of the wicked and 
hapless Har^a of Kashmir (1089-1101 A.D.), whom, unlikewthe 
average Kashmirian of his time, he followed faithfully through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune; but after Harsa’s tragic death, he 
seems to have retired from active life, and young Kahlana 
deprived of opportunities of ministerial office, was never drawn 
directly into the whirlpool of the stormy political life of his time. 
Since the accession to power of Uccala and Sussala, the contem¬ 
porary history of Kashmir was one of intrigue, oppression and 
bloodshed. Kahlana had the good fortune of standing apart and 
viewing the sad and dreary state of his country, without illusion 
and with a sense of dispassion and resignation which is reflected 
in his story. He was at the same time not a recluse, but a keen 
observer of current events, and possessed an inherited understand¬ 
ing of political affairs, which never lost sight of reality. He had 
also admirable literary gifts, being well versed not only in 
Sanskrit literature, but also in the legendary lore of his country, 
and had enough catholicity of mind to respect other religious 
creeds than Kashmirian Saivism, which he professed but of whose 
degeneration in pratice he was well aware. The combination of 
these qualities justified his ambition of writing a systematic 
chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, to which he was probably 
urged by his patron Alakadatta. The work mentions Jayasimha 
{1127-1159 A.D.), son of Sussala, as the reigning sovereign;^ it 
was commenced in Saka 1070 ( = 1148-49 A.D.) and completed in 
the next year. 


(i-vii), vol. 2 (viii), vol. 3 (supplements of Jonaraja, Srivara and Prijyabha^ta, Bombay 1892 
1894, 1896. The editio princeps, with the three supplements, was published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1835. 

* From Ratn&kara's citation in his Sdrasamuccaya, ,iwe learn ttiat Kahlana conposed 
f Kftvya on this king, entitled Jqifasi^hSbhyudaya, *> 
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For periods of remoter antiquity Kahla^a appears to have 
freely utilised the works of his predecessors. He consulted eleven 
such sources, including the still extant Milamata~purdm; but he 
tells us that the extensive royal chronicles (Raja-kathas) of earlier 
times were unfortunately lost through the misplaced learning of 
one Suvrata, who condensed them in a lengthy but difficult poem. 
Ksemendra, we are informed, drew up a list of kings, called 
Mrpdvali; but no part of it was free from mistake. Among other 
authorities, Kahlana mentions Helaraja, who composed a similar 
work in twelve thousand granthas, and whose opinion was followed 
by Padmamihira in his own work; while Chavillakara furnished 
Kahlana with some information about A^ka and his devotion to 
Buddhism. We know nothing about these authors and their 
works, nor are we told anything about their agreements and 
disagreements. The present heterogeneous text of the Nilamata- 
pur dm,^ a work of the Mahatmya type, with its rich information 
regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their legends, might 
show, to some extent, how Kahlana used his sources for the 
traditional history of earlier periods; but we do not know how he 
used his other materials, what he received, what he added and 
what he rejected. Although Kahlana often betrays extreme 
credulity, he is conscientious enough to consult, wherever possible, 
inscriptions, records of land grants, coins and manuscripts, in 
order to overcome “the worry arising from many errors*’. The 
extent of his researches in this direction cannot be determined, 
but the result is often seen in his minute knowledge of local 
topography, his generally correct assertions about literary history 
and the detailed information he gives about the building of temples 
and edifices, all of which possess considerable historical value. 

The first three comparatively short chapters of Kahlana’s 
work deal with a series of fifty-two fabulous kings, the first king 
Gonanda being made contemporaneous with the epic Yudhisfhira. 
This is obviously an attempt to connect the history of Kashmir, 

^ Ed. Ramalal Kanjilal and Jagaddhar Zadoo, Lahore 1924 ed. K. St. J. M. de Vreese, 
Leiden (E. J. Brni) 1936. 
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which does not play any part in the Mahabharata war, with the 
imaginary date of a glorious legendary event; but the account 
is naturally hazy and unhistorical. Kahlana frankly admits that 
he took some of the kings from his predecessor’s accounts, while 
others are patched up, apparently from heresay and tradition, for 
the sake of a continuous narrative. It was perhaps not possible 
for him to sift and weigh the meagre and uncertain evidence that 
was available to him, but he feels no uneasiness in accepting all 
kinds of romantic tales, legendary names and impossible dates. 
Of historical figures, A^oka is barely mentioned; and though 
Kahlana speaks of Huska, Juska and Kaniska, he dismisses the 
Turuska kings of Kashmir in a few lines, misplacing them by 
four hundred years in relation to A£oka. But chronology in this 
remote period does not worry him; history and legend are hope¬ 
lessly mixed up; and he has no difficulty in believing that Asoka 
lived in 1260 B.G., or that Ranaditya, one of the last kings of 
the restored Gonanda line, reigned for three hundred years, or 
that Mihirakula and Toramana, apparently the well known Huna 
kings, belonged to the Gonanda dynasty! With the fourth chap¬ 
ter begins the story of the Karkota dynasty, to whom a mythical 
origin is assigned. It covers, widi some semblance of historical 
treatment, a period apparently from 600 to 855 A.D., and includes 
a number of kings from Durlabhavardhana to Anangapi^a. The 
dynasty ends \vith its overthrow by Avantivarman, son of Sukha- 
varman and grandson of Utpala; and real history begins from 
this stage in the fifth chapter, the sixth chapter bringing it down 
to the death of the lascivious and blood-thirsty queen Didda in 
1003 A.D. In the seventh chapter, the Lohara dynasty succeeds 
with Didda’s nephew, and takes us down, in 1731 verses, to the 
assassination of Harsa in 1101 A.D., that is, practically to the 
author’s own time. The eighth and last valuable chapter 
deals at greater length (3449 verses) with contemporary events of 
the troublous times which began with the accession of Uccala. 

It will be seen that the scope of Kahla^a’s worl^is compre¬ 
hensive, but its accomplishment is uneven. If the earlier part 
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of his chronicle is defective and unreliable, and if his chronology 
. is based upon groundless assumptions, he does not move in the 
high clouds of romance and legend when he comes nearer his own 
time, but attains a standard of vividness and accuracy, like 
which there is nothing anywhere in Sanskrit literature, nothing 
in his predecessors Bana, Padmagupta or Bihlana. The work is 
also a rich source of the culture-history of a great country, 
Kahlaiia doubtless has his limitations as a critical investigator 
and betrays the peculiar attitude of Sanskrit writers towards 
historical matters. His unquestioning acceptance of myth and 
legend; his faith in witchcraft and miracle; his belief in omens 
and portents; his inability to withstand the distant glamour of 
ancient glory or the improbabilities of the older chronology; his 
reckoning of fate or destiny, of sins of previous birth, or of 
intervention of gods and demons as a sufficient explanation of 
human action,—from all this it is difficult to expect a proper appre¬ 
ciation of historical events or motives. The attitude precludes 
depth of insight into the complexities of human mind and 
character, except of a certain type with which the author was too 
familiar; it never leads to a breadth of vision to consider his 
country, seclude^ as it is, in relation to the outer world. In the 
narration of more recent events, however, his personal knowledge 
or direct information makes him achieve much better results. 
He shows a masterly grasp of the petty politics of a small 
principality, of its hostile factions, of its usual course of intrigue, 
strife, treason, assassination and massacre; and he can ably 
depict the characters which throng and fight within its limited 
arena, its series of royal debauchees, treacherous sycophants, 
plotting ministers, turbulent landlords, immoral teachers, in¬ 
triguing priests, untamed soldiers and lawless ladies. Here he 
is in contact with reality, and being unconcerned, can attain his 
own ideal of a judge, free alike from love and hatred (i. 7). But 
here also his outlook is narrow. He is an interesting chronicler 
rather than a philosophic his'torian. He can give minute ex¬ 
position of facts and criticise acts and incidents according to a 
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limited standard, but he never feels it to be his business to draw 
broader conclusions or apply larger principles of history. 

But in making an estimate of Kahlana’s work it should not be 
forgotten that, like most Sanskrit authors who attempt historical 
subjects, he conceives his duty to be that of a poet more than that 
of an historian. The dark days of his boyhood and the un¬ 
pleasant and tragic history of Harsa, Uccala and Sussala must 
have produced a deep impression on his mind, and bred in him 
a spirit of wisdom and resignation. His work, therefore, is grave 
and moral, being wrought under the shadow of a disturbed order 
of things; he is a poet whom the fleeting nature of human 
power and pomp moves earnestly. It is natural, therefore, that 
he should write a Kavya, concerning the strife and struggle of 
kings, with l^anta or the quietistic mood as the prevailing senti¬ 
ment (i.23) and with obvious lessons to princes and people. The 
didactic tendency may have been imbibed from the Epics; but 
Kahlana’s motive in selecting, as his text, the theme of earthly 
fame and glory, and his comparatively little interest in mundane 
events for their own sake, must have also been the result of his 
particular experience of men and things. To such a flrame of 
mind the doctrine of fate may be a sensible solution of acts and 
incidents; and exaggerations and insufliciencies of facts may not 
prove formidable. It does not lead towards history, but certainly 
towards poetry; and it is as a poet that Kahlana would like to 
be judged. Doubtless some of his weaknesses spring from this 
attitude, but it is also the source of his strength. As a simple 
but diversified and deeply affecting poetical narrative, the merit 
of his work can never be questioned; and if the verdict be that 
he is not a great historian, no one would deny that he is a poet 
whose originality of achievement is certainly remarkable in a 
singularly unoriginal and unpoetical age. Kahlana regrets (i. 6) 
that the character and amplitude of his subject do not permit 
much indulgence in the usual Kavya topics and embellishments; 
but his enforced moderation is perhaps productive of better results 
than he imagines. It enables him to wield a graphic^ style* 
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usually in the Sloka metre, elegant yet not devoid of directness, 
rapid yet not too condensed. The complexities of the highly 
ornamented and unwieldy Kavya style and diction would have 
been out of place in a narrative like his. Kahlana’s occasional 
modest digression into the sphere of ornate poetry displays no 
lack of inclination or skill, but it is well that he is kept restrained 
by the interest of a clear, flowing and forcible narrative. Arid 
stretches of prosaic verse or the bald manner of the mere chro¬ 
nicler are inevitable in such a long poem, but they are sometimes 
even better than the artificialities of Bat^a and Bihlana. Some 
of Kalha^a’s fine passages, however, show how he can make 
effective use of the resources of the poetic style, without burden¬ 
ing it with intricacies of elaborate expression and without at the 
same time descending to mere versified prose. By the nature 
and interest of his subject, he has been able to avoid beaten 
tracks and banal topics, and attain considerable independence of 
treatment and expression; and this, as well as the large sweep 
of his work, distinguishes it in a high degree from every other - 
poetical narrative of the same type in Sanskrit. 

The difference becomes abundantly clear when we compare 
Kahlana’s work with its three continuations^ composed in 
Kashmir by Jonaraja, Srivara and Prajyabhatta respectively, or 
with other Kavyas of this class, which are either dry and bare 
annals or exuberant poems with little historical interest. We 
have already spoken of the Rdma^carita of Samdhyakara Nandin, 
which describes, by means of Slesa, the double story of Rama, 
king of Ayodhya, and Ramapala, king of Bengal; but its literary 


* The three continuations of the Raja-tarafigii^i will be found printed in the editia pm* 
etps^ Calcutta 1835, p. 278 f as well as in Durraprasad’s ed. mentioned above. The 
first by Jonarija, intended to bring the chronicle down to the time of the author’s patron 
.Zain»u«’l-*Abidin (1417-67 A.D.), was left incomplete in 681 verses by the author’s death in 
1459. His pupil Srivara wrote the second continuation in four chapten for the period 
between 1459 and 1486. The Ri^iodi-pedake of Prajyabhatta and his pupil Suka deals in 
nearly a thousand verses With the story of a few more years till the annexation of 
Kashmir by Akbar (1586 A.D.). They are far less original and accurate works. See Stein, 
Trt. of Rtijada, ii*, p. 373 f. 
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value is negligible, and its abstruse punning method renders its 
historical information vague and difficult of application to con¬ 
temporary events. The Kashmirian Jahlana, who is mentioned 
by Mahkhaka (xxv. 75) as a minister of Rlyapurl, appears to 
have written an account of his patron Somapala^, son of 
Samgramapala of Rajapuri, in his Somapdla-vila^a, but nothing 
is known of the contents of the work which is now lost. The 
fragmentary and unfinished Prthvirdja-vijqya^ of unknown date 
and authorship, commented upon byjonaraja (15th century) and 
quoted by Jayaratha, may have also been a Kashmirian work. It 
deals, in a conventionally poetical manner (canto v, for instance, 
illustrates varieties of figures of speech) and apparently on 
the model of Bihlana’s poem, with the victories of the GahumS,na 
prince Prthviraja of Ajmer and Delhi, who fought with Shaha. 
buddin Ghori and fell in 1193 A.D., the prince being presented 
in the poem as an incarnation of Rama. There are also a few 
ornate Kavyas of this type which celebrate rulers of local and 
limited renown, but they are of little poetic or historic interest^ 
and most of them are yet unpublished. Among those which 
have been printed, mention may be made of the Rdstraudha- 
vamsa^ of Rudra, son of Ananta and grandson of Ke^ava, of 
Southern India; it gives in twenty cantos the story of Bagulas of 


^ Kahla^a, viii. 621 f, 146 f. 

* Ed. S. K. Belvalkar, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1914>22. The author’s name is missing 
but Belvalkar conjectures its author to be a Kashmirian poet named Jay&naka, who is one 
of the figures in the poem. It may have been composed between 1178 and 1193 A.D. and 
left unfinished on account of the prince’s change of fortune, Jayaratha, who nourished in 
the first quarter of the 13th century cites v. 50 in his commentary on Ruyyaka’s Almpkara^ 
sarvasva (ed. NSP, p. 64). The recent edition of the Pfthv&dja-vijaya, however, by Gouri- 
shankar H. Ojha and C. S. Gulleri (Ajmer 1941), with the commentary of Jonaraja, also gives 
the poem in an incomplete form in 12 cantos, but makes out Jay£naka to be the author. 
It is edited from the birch-bark MS of the work discovered by BOhler in Kashmir in 1876 
and now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at Poona. A summary of the 
contents of the work is given by Har Bilas Sarda in jfRAS, 1913, pp, 259-81, 

* Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1917, with an hit. 
torical introd. by, C. D. Dalai. Some cantos, e.g. xii, display diversity of metres. The 
author is said to have composed also a JiOtdAgfra-siAa-earitiit at the command of Pratipa Siha^ 
son of his patron. 
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Mayuragiri, commencing from the originator of the dynasty, 
Rastraudha, king of Kanauj, and ending with Naraya^ia Saha, 
ruler of Mayuragiri, who was the patron of the author. The 
Raghunathabhyudayay^ in twelve cantos, of Ramabhadramba, a 
mistress of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, is also interesting d^s 
the work of a cultured woman-writer of modest poetic merit and 
historic sense on some incidents connected with the author’s hero, 
which took place about 1620 A.D.; while the Madhurd-vijaya or 
Virakampardya-carita of another woman-poet, Gahgadevi, queen 
of Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara, gives an account of her husband’s 
conquest of Madura. ^ 

The Jaina writers also proved themselves adepts at this 
kind of composition, but the literary and historical interest of 
their works is variable. The most extensive but the least 
animated is the Kumarapdla-carita or Dvydsraya~kdvya^ of the 
Jaina Acarya Hemacandra (1089-1173 A.D.),* whose versatility 
and encyclopaedic knowledge embraced many fields of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit learning, and through whose efforts Gujarat became 
the stronghold of Svetambara Jainas for many centuries. The 
work gives in twenty-eight cantos an account of the rulers of 
Anhilvad, bringing it down to the time of Kumarapala, who 
came to the throne in 1142 A.D., and whom Hemacandra him¬ 
self converted into Jainism in 1152 A.D. The first twenty 
cantos, a part of which (xvi-xx) deals with Kumarapala but the 


* Ed. T. R. Cintamani, University of Madras, 1934. 

* For Varadambikd-pari^aya of Tirumalamba, as well as for these works, see below 
under Women-poets. Also see VemabKupdla-carita under Prosc-kSvya.—On Acyutaraya of 
Vijaynagar, Rajanatha also wrote Acyutardydbhyudaya (ed. Sri Va^jiviiasa Press, 1907) in 
12 cantos; see P. P. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, pp. 3238-43. 

* Ed. A. V. Kathvate, cantos i-xx (Sanskrit) in two parts, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
1885, 1915; and ed. S. P. Pandit, cantos xxi-xxviii (Prakrit), in the same series, 
1900; 2nd revised edition by P. L. Vaidya, with an appendix containing Hcmacandra’s 
Prakrit Grammar, in the same scries, 1936. 

* On the author, sec G. Bohler, Uber das Leben des Jaina-M'onches Hemacandra, 
Wien 1889, and H. Jacobi in Eruyclop. of Religion and Ethics, vi, p. 591. On the author s 
rhetorical, grammatical and lexicographical works, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. 203f; 
S. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Ppopg 1915, p. 73 f} Th. ZachwUe, 
Woerterlmcher, Straasburg 1897, p. 30 fj 

O.P. 150—46 
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rest with KumaraphWs predecessors, have a distinct importance 
£}r the history of the Caulukyas of Gujarat This portion is 
written in Sanskrit; but the last eight cantos are written in 
Prakrit and are concerned entirely with Kumarapala, although 
the two concluding cantos contain no historical matter but moral 
and religious reflections. The alternative title refers to this 
twofold medium, as well as to the intention of the work to illus¬ 
trate the rules of the author’s own Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammars, which makes it Dvisamdhana. The work possesses 
great interest for the picture it gives of Kumarapala’s efforts to 
make Gujarat into a model Jaina state; but it is, by its very 
learned and propagandist object, a highly artificial and laborious 
production, which brings in the usual Kavya topics, but which 
is scarcely interesting as a Kavya. ^ 

Of other Jaina Kavyas, which have an historical subject, a 
brief mention of the published texts will suffice; they are worthy 
efforts, but present neither adequate history nor attractive 
poetry. There are, for instance, several poems and dramas ^ 
concerned with some of their ruling dynasties of Gujarat, especi¬ 
ally with the history of the Vaghela rulers Viradhavala and 
Visaladeva and their astute ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala. 
SomeSvara, who wrote between 1179 and 1262 and whose 
Surathotsava we have already mentioned, composed his Ktrti- 
kaumudi^ as a panegyric of Vastupala, in the form more of a 
Campu than that of a regular Kavya. Another eulogistic work 
on the same personage, chiefly with reference to his pilgrimages 


* There is another Kumirapdla-earita by Jayasiipha SOri, composed in 1265 A.D. (ed. 
Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bh£skarodaya Press, Jamnagar). Other works dealing with 
KumSrapSla are :. the Prakrit poem, KumSrapala-pratibodha of SomaprabhaeSrya (com* 
posed in 1185 A.D.), ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1920; the allegorical drama 
Moha-parSjaj/a of YaiahpSla, to be noticed below ; KumSrapdla-prabandha of Jinai p a^id an a 
(ed. Bhavnagar 1915). There is also a KumdrapSla-earitra of C&ritrasundara, published by 
the Jaina Atm&nanda Sabhi, Bhavnagar 1914. 

* Vastup&Ia is one of the heroes of the drama Hammira-mada-mardwa of Jayasiipha, to 

be .noticed below. ' 

* Ed. A. y. Kathvate, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1883, 
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and religious activities, is the Sukrta-sar[iktrtana^ of Arisiijiha, 
son of Lavanasimha, in eleven cantos (553 verses); but the first 
two cantos give an account of the Capotkata or Cau^a family 
and the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat respectively, mixed up in the 
later cantos with Kavya topics like the description of seasons 
and of the hero’s entry into the city. A still third work on the 
same subject is the Vasanta-vildsa^ of Balacandra Suri, pupil of 
Haribhadra Suri and author of the drama Karuna~vajrayudha\^ 
it was composed after Vastupala’s death (1242 A.D.) for the 
delectation of his son Jaitrasimha, and gives in fourteen cantos 
a similar account of the rulers of Gujarat and of the various 
episodes, religious and political, in Vastupala’s career.^ Some 
two centuries later, Nayacandra Suri wrote the Hammira- 
mahakavya^ in fourteen cantos, with Hammira, the Cahuan 
king of Mewar, as his hero. The narrative is uneven, and the 
author often lapses into poetic rhapsody to cover his ignorance of 
historical facts; and more than three cantos (v-vii, and a part of 
viii) are devoted to the usual descriptions of seasons, sports, 
amusements and erotic activities of the hero. 

There are also short poems of panegyric on particular 
rulers, such as the Rajendra-karnapura^ of Sambhu (75 verses in 
varied metres), eulogising Harsa of Kashmir; the Sukrta-kirti- 
kallolinf of Udayaprabha Suri (179 verses in varied metres) 

* Ed. Jaina Atminanda Sabbi Series, Bhavnagar 1917. For an account of the work and 
the author, see G. BUhler, Das Sukrtasafkirhma des Arisi^ha in Sitz, d. Wiener Akad., Wien 
1889; text on pp. 39-56, with an historical and literary introduction (Eng. trs. Burgess in lA, 
XXXI, pp. 477-95). Sec S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. 210f. 

* Ed. C. D, Dalai, Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. Vastupila was poetically 
called Vasantapila. 

* This work, for which see below, was composed at the temple of Adinatha during 
Vaatupala’s pilgrimage to Satrunjaya. 

* VastupSla himself wrote the Jfara-nSrSya^dnanda noticed above; he was not only a 
patron of poets, but also a poet himself; and in these laudatory works he is figured as states¬ 
man, warrior, philanthropist and man of piety. 

* Ed. Nilkantha Janardan Kirtane, Bombay 1879, with an introd. See Kirtane in 
lA, VIII, 1879, p. 55f. 

* Ed. Kfivyamili, Gucchaka i, NSP, Bombay 1886, pp. 22-34. 

* Printed as an appendix to Jayasiqiha Stiri’s Hanrnira-mada^mardana (Gaekwad’s 
Orient. Series). 
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in honour of Vastupala; or the Prdndbharana^ of Jagannatha 
(53 verses in varied metres) in praise of Prananarayana of Kama- 
rupa; but there is not much of historical and literary worth in 
these extravagant laudations of grateful poets. 

4. Shorter Poems 

a. The Erotic Poetry 

The tradition of erotic poetry, we have seen, is ubiquitous 
in Sanskrit literature; and from the time of Asvaghosa’s 
Saundarananda, it is appropriated by the Mahakavya (as also by 
drama) in its fulsome description of erotic acts and feelings, 
which occupy not a small place in these compositions, and of 
which even pious Hindu and Jaina writers are not abhorrent. 
But Sanskrit love-poetry, from the beginning, is either mixed up 
with descriptive matter (as in the Megha-duta and Gha^akarpara 
poem) and didactic drift (as in Asvaghosa and Bhartrhari), or it 
takes the form (as in Amaru) of single stanzas, standing by 
themselves, in which the poet delights to present a complete 
picture in an elegant and finished form. The Sanskrit Antholo¬ 
gies abound in such fine little stanzas; in all likelihood they are 
taken from extensive works of particular poets, which are now 
lost; but they are isolated in the stanza-form as complete units 
of expression. It is probable that they were sometimes composed 
as such, not in a particular context but independently, and were 
collected together in the frame of l^atakas. Even if it is possible 
to find out an entire significance from the detached stanzas in a 
!§ataka, they seldom have any inner connexion or motive in 
relation to one another, or any totality of effect, each stanza by 


^ Ed. K&vyamSla, Gucchaka i, pp. 79-90. The author also wrote Asapha-vilSsa, 
apparently a prose Akhyayiki, in praise of Naw£b Afaf Kii2n (d. 1641), a nobleman of 
the court of Sh2h JahSn, and JagadSbhara^a in honour of ShSh Jahin's son OSri Shikoh ; 
but these works do not appear to have been yet printed. 

There is no need to deal here with geographical or top<^aphical wdvks (Oeia-vrttas) 
which are hardly poems. 
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itself having a self-contained charm of its own. In this way, 
..extraordinary variety, richness and subtlety are achieved by 
depicting single aspects of the infinite moods and fancies of love; 
and the necessity of compressing one whole idea or situation 
within the limits of a single stanza gives to the pictures the preci¬ 
sion and elegance of exquisite cameos of poetic thought and feeling. 
This is one of the most remarkable characteristics of Sanskrit 
love-poetry, of which we have already spoken and which gives 
to it a value of its own. There is no systematic and well knit 
love-poem or love-lyric in the sense in which we understand it 
today. In the series of individual stanzas, the erotic poetry 
deals with niceties rather than simplicities of love, with fanciful 
vagaries rather than direct exaltations. It has very often a 
background of nature and natural feelings, but they are romanti¬ 
cised with elegancies of words and ideas, and there is nothing 
of the beauty that stings and thrills. The sentiment is more 
often artistic than personal, and expressed in perfect accordance 
with the poetic theory of impersonalised enjoyment, which would 
not permit the theme of a particular woman, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful.^ It is true that the 
particular woman is always there behind the universalised woman, 
and inspires the emotional earnestness and vivid imagery, but 
there is in its refined and idealised expression little of subjectivity 
or of the lyric mood; and the poetry delights to move in an 
imaginative world of serene and pleasant fiction. 

In later erotic poetry, with which we are concerned here, 
the rhetorical and psychological refinements come to dominate; 
and even if the little pictures often possess delicacy of feeling 
and gracefulness of touch, the reality and richness of the emotion 
are obscured by deliberate straining after conventional literary 
effects. The love-poetry does not escape the taint of artificiality 
which marks the entire poetry of this period. We have the 
same want of independence, the same monotony inseparable from 


» See above, pp. 38-39. 
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similar series of ideas and similar treatment. The technical 
analysis and authority of Erotics and Poetics, which evolved a 
system of meticulous classification of the ways and means of 
love and their varied effects, established a series of so-galled 
poetic conventions, to be expressed with stock poetic phrases, 
analogies and conceits. All conceivable types of heroes and 
heroines; their assistants and adjuncts; the different shades 
of their feelings and gestures; the generous sets of their excellen¬ 
ces, physical and mental; the varied moods and situations; in 
fact, the entire sentiment of love, with its elaborate parapherna¬ 
lia, is industriously defined, analysed and classified, with a 
great deal of observation, it is true, but with all the pedantry 
of scholastic formalism. The emotional and artistic formulas thus 
prescribed become the unalterable mechanism of erotic poetry. The 
result naturally is the growth of a refined artificiality in sentiment 
and expression; and in uninspired poets, it becomes a clever 
but mechanical reproduction of romantic commonplaces and 
decorative shibboleths. The general tradition established by 
Amaru and Bhartrhari is further refined, but seldom exceeded or 
advanced. Making allowance for these obvious limitations, it 
should nevertheless be conceded that the erotic poetry of this 
period is never so dull and dreary as the extensive Mahakavya, 
but can often work up its aesthetic and emotional banalities into 
things of real beauty. The bloom is doubtless artificial, and 
the perfection is attained by careful culture; there is no rush 
of passion or tumult of style; but very often in the detached 
stanzas of the Anthologies, as well as in some sustained works 
of lesser poets, we have rare and pleasing moments of charm, 
which we miss in the more ambitious and elaborately composed 
Kavyas. If they are dainty trifles, it is often in trifling things 
that poetry flourishes with daintiness of touch in metre, phrase, 
sound and sense, more than in massive productions of erudite 
industry. Perhaps the theme of Iwe has a wider and more 
potent appeal; perhaps the poets themselves are more readily 
moved and become better articulate by its intimate character. 
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Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains that this poetry 
is often characterised by the tender and touching strain of a 
refined emotional inflatus, while the emotion of the greater 
Kavya poets is almost always a matter of serious doubt. 

It is also noteworthy that the erotic poetry of this period 
is very closely allied with its devotional and didactic poetry, not 
only in respect of quality but also on account of certain funda¬ 
mental characteristics. Although commonscnse and poetics 
would like to distinguish between love and religious devotion, 
or love and worldly wisdom, it is curious that in the actual poetic 
practice of Sanskrit, the three aspects of human thought and 
activity betray a tendency to intermingle. While mediaeval 
devotionalism is saturated with eroticism, of which it is some¬ 
times a transfigured expression, the didactic reflectiveness cannot 
but concern itself earnestly with the mighty sex-impulse of 
human life. The old tradition of l^rngara, Niti and Vairagya, 
of Love, Wisdom and Resignation, going hand in hand, naturally 
persists, either in the l^ataka form or in regular poems, the one 
adding a zest and piquancy to the other; and the lover, the 
moralist and the devotee dominate the lesser, but better, poetry 
of this period. 

The Sanskrit erotic poetry is best exemplified, as we have 
said, in the hundreds of exquisite stanzas, scattered in the 
Anthologies and assigned to more than a thousand obscure and 
well nigh dateless poets; but the Anthologies, being repositories 
of diverse matter, do not bring erotic poetry alone into promi¬ 
nence. Nor is it possible for us to deal here in detail with the 
immense wealth and variety of material which they supply for 
a study of Sanskrit love-poetry. We shall confine ourselves here 
to separate poems, or collections of stanzas in the form of Patakas. 
Of these, the earliest appears to be the Cauri- (or Caura-) surata- 
pamdsika^ shortly, Caura-pahcdHkd, of unknown date and author- 

^ (() Ed. P. von. Bohlen (along with Bhartrhari’s Satakas), with comm, of Gapapati, 
Berlin 1833, and also ed. in Haeberlin’s KSvyasaqigraha, Calcutta 1847, p. 227f (DevanSgarf 
and Bengali recension); (ti) ed. and trs. J. Ariel in Jd, 1848, s. 4, t. xi, p. 469 f, and sd. in 
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ship, but generally ascribed to Bihlana, around which romantic 
legends have gathered. It consists of fifty passionate stanzas in 
the Vasantatilaka metre, uttered in the first person, on the subject 
of secret love, which is apparently responsible for the title of the 
poem. Most of it is devoted to the description of feminine 
charm in particularly erotic situations; and the recollective word- 
pictures of stolen pleasure, with their lavish sensuous detail, 
appear vividly circumstantial. This fact probably became the 
starting point of a large number of anecdotes regarding the 
origin and authorship of the work; and the popularity of the 
luscious poem gave rise to at least three distinct recensions of 
the text. In one form of the South Indian recension, we find 
the text enclosed in a poem called Bihlana-kdvya^ in which the 
poet Bihlana is made to utter these stanzas when caught in a 
secret intrigue with a princess and led to be executed, with the 
result that the king, impressed by the glowing verses, relents, 
orders his release and permits his marriage with the princess. 
The story occurs in various forms, and the names of the actors, 
as well as place of occurrence of the alleged incident, are also 
varied.^ As in the case of most early collections of the Sataka 
type, the text is extremely fluctuating, only about thirty-three 


K^vyam&la, Gucchaka xiii, NSP, Bombay 1903, pp. 145-49, as imbedded in the BMaifa-kduya 
(South Indian recension); {Hi) cd. and trs. W. Solf, Kiel 1886 (Kashmirian recension). The 
work, in its Vulgate text, is poetically, if freely, rendered into English verse by Sir Edwin 
Arnold (in litho, Trubner : London 1896). The work has been printed also in Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar’s Kivya-saipgraha, i, p. 596 f (3rd ed. 1888) and in Kavyakalapa, No. 1, pp, 100-05. 

* In Solf’s edition there are no names, but there arc two introductory verses which 
mention Bihlana, an unnamed king ofKuntala and a princess. In Ariel’s edition, the princess 
is YSmini-pOr^atilaka, daughter of the Pancala king Madanibhirlma; in the Kivyatn&lS 
edition, she is §aiikala,Candraka}& or Candralekhi,daughter ofVirasiipha of Mahil£pattana; 
in Gujarat manuscripts, she is aCau^a orCaura (i.«.,Capotkata)princess; while in the Bengal 
tradition, she is VidyS, daughter of king Vlrasiipha, and the poet-hero is not Bihlana, but 
Sundara(also called Cora-kavi),son of Gupasagara of Caurapalll inRS^ha,while the stanzas 
of the PaOcaMd, often absorbed in larger poems, are made by pun to have a twofold appli¬ 
cation simultaneously to VidyS and the goddess Kali whom Sundara propitiates in his distress. 
The last account occurs in various forms in Bengali poems,which appropriate the Sanskrit 
stanzas; but a Sanskrit version, ascribed to V 9 raruci,also exists in 53 verses (see Sailendra- 
nath Mitra in Proe. of the Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1923,^. 215f). The legend 
also forms the theme of a Sanskrit VidyS-sundara (printed in Jivananda’s Kftvya-saipgraha, 
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verses being common to the Kashmirian and the South Indian 
recensions. It is clear, therefore, that Bihlana’s authorships 
can be asserted with as little confidence as that of Cora (in spite 
of Jayadeva’s mention of a poet of that name in his Prasama- 
raghava) * or of Sundara. It is, on the other hand, not improbable 
that the stanzas were old floating verses of forgotten authorship, 
which were ascribed to Bihlana, Cora, Sundara and Vararuci in 
turns, and different legendary frame-stories were supplied. But 
the work itself, as a whole, is indeed a fine specimen of Sanskrit 
erotic poetry. Notwithstanding repetition of conventional ideas, 
imageries and situations, the spring and resonance of its Vasanta- 
tilaka stanzas, the simplicity and swing of its comparatively 
smooth diction, and the vivid relish of its recollection of past 
scenes of pleasure relieve, by their descriptive richness and 
variety, the monotony inevitable in such series of verses, and 
render the poem unique in Sanskrit. No direct imitation of the 
work has survived, but occasionally we find its influence at work; 
as for instance, in verses 92 and 99-114 of the apparently late 
poem, the Tara^iasdnka^ of Krsna, son of Narayana. 

iii, pp. 441-63); but the stanzas PancSiikd do not occur, and the poem supplies a small part of 
the story without any preliminary account of Vidya and Sundara. The idea of a tunnel made 
by Sundara under the palace for his clandestine meetings is old and occurs in the MabS- 
ummagaj&taka (Fausboll, vi, no. 546) 

* Apart from the fact that Bihlapa himself makes no claim to any royal intrigue in 
his autobiographical account, the fact that a stanza from the Kashmirian recension, which 
is supposed to be more genume (ni(ira-nmilita-drh\ SoIf,no. 36), is cited in Abhinavagupta's 
Lecana (ed. NSP, p. 60), Kuntaka’s Vakrokti-jivila (ed. S. K.De, ad i. 51, 65) and Dhanika's 
commentary on Dah-fJSpaka(ed. NSP, iv 23); it indicates the existence of the text in some 
form already in the 10th century. 

* The suggestion that the name Cora or Caura, found in some versions of the legend, 
implim an original story of the love of a robber chief and a princess, is illusory; for in one 
version Cora is the proper name of a Brahmin, and it is evident that the name was 
suggested by the very title of the poem relating to stolen love. The idea of a princess must 
have been a part of the original legend, for it is found in a stanza which occurs in the 
various versions (Solf nos. 37, 55; Bohlen nos. 11, 45; Jivanmida nos. 10,43), but the name 
Vidyi is obviously based upon a misunderstanding, deliberate or otherwise, of the simile 
oidfidm pramdda-galiidm itw, oecturing in one of the common opening stanzas of the poem. 

* Ed. Kivyam&ll, Gucdiaka iv, NSP, Bombay 2nd ed., 1899, pp. 68-71. If Uie 
author is the son of the Kexala poetNferiyapaBhatta, then he would belong to die commence¬ 
ment of the 17th century. 

aP. 150—47 
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The tradition of the iSataka form is followed by a large 
number of poets. Thus, Utpreksavallabha, whose BkikfStana 
is more an erotic than a religious poem, wrote before the 14th 
century the Sundart-htaka,^ a highly artificial eulogy of feminine 
beauty in the Arya metre, at the request of king Madanadeva, 
whose identity, however, is not known; while in the beginning 
of the 18th century, ViSve^vara, son of Laksmidhara, of Almora, 
composed, among other works, the Romavali-iatakd^, in the same 
spirit of unblushingly describing intimate feminine charms with 
elaborate skill but with dubious taste. The Snigara-^atakas are 
numerous; but among those which have been printed, one need 
only mention those of Janardana Gosvamin® and Narahari,* 
and the three centuries, called Srngdra-kalikd-triiatit^ of 
Kamaraja Diksita, (beginning of the 18th century?), son 
of Samaraja,* in which the first lines of the verses follow 
the alphabetical order ! Some poets attempt both the themes 
of iSi^gara and Vairagya, as for instance, Janardana Gosvamin, 
who also wrote a Vairdgya-iataka^ (his Niti-^ataka is 
perhaps missing!); some attempt (as we have already seen 
in the cases of the Rasika-ranjana of Ramacandra and ^rngdra- 
vairdgya-tarangini of the Jaina Somaprabha) to utilise the 
device of punning to make their poems have a simultaneous 
double application to erotic and ascetic themes; while others, 
like Dhanadadeva compose three separate centuries on !§Mgara, 
Niti and Vairagya.* A work of greater pretension and reputa¬ 
tion is the Atyd-saptahtP of Govardhana, a court-poet of 


Ed. KSvyamSla, Gucchaka ix, 1916, p. lOOf. 

Ed. KSvyamSlS, Gucchaka viii, 2nd ed., 1911, p. 135f. 

Ed. K&vyjunala, Gucchaka xi, 1925, p. 133f. 

Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xii, 1897, p. 37f. 

Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed., 1938, p. 86f. 

See S. K. De, Sanskrit Potties, i, p. 320. 

Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiii, 2nd ed., 1916, p. 131f. 

Ed. Kavyamala, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 33<108: composed in 1434 A.D. 

Ed. Dutgaprasad and K. P. Parab, witlv the c<nnm. of Ananta, NSP., 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1895; also ed. Somnath Sarman, Dacca 1864 (text only, in Bnugali characters). 
The text in the two editions differ, the first containing 756 and the second 731 verses. See 
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Laksmaijsena of Bengal and contemporary of Jayadeva who 
mentions him in the Glta-govinda, There are more than 700 
isolated verses in this poem, arranged alphabetically in VrajySs 
and having a predominantly erotic theme. Govardhana obvious¬ 
ly takes the Prakrit Gatha-saptaiati of Hala as his model. He 
attains a measure of success, but the verses, moving haltingly 
in the somewhat unsuitable medium of Sanskrit Arya metre, 
are more ingenious than poetical, and lack the flavour, wit and 
heartiness of Hala*s miniature word-pictures. But the work 
achieved the distinction of having inspired the very interesting 
Hindi Satsai of Viharilal,^ which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry. The very late author Vi^veSvara of Almora, mentioned 
above, also appears to have taken Govardhana’s work as his 
model in his own Sanskrit Aryd-saptahtiy^ but it is a very poor 
production. A bare mention will suffice of other poems which 
do not adopt the Pataka form, but which are yet substantial 
assemblage, more or less, of independent stanzas, such as the 
Svaha-sudhdkaray^ a comparatively short poem (26 verses) of the 
Gampu type with a thin story, and the Kofi-virahay^ a longer 
poem (107 verses) with a similarly scanty story of two imaginary 
lovers, their union and separation,—^both composed by Naraya^a, 
the Kerala author of the Narayaniya (Stotra), who lived towards 
the end of the 16th century. Much more interesting and well 
written is the Bhdmini-vildsa^ of the well-known Tailanga poet- 
rhetorician Jagannatha, son of Perubhatta and Laksmi, who 

S. K. De in Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, p, 64f (Extra no, of 
the JW/l), p. 64f. All that is known of the author will be found discussed by Pischel in his 
Hofdichter des Lakfinapasena, Gottingen 1893, pp. 30-33. 

‘ Grierson in JRAS, 1894, p. 110. 

' Ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, Ghowkhamba Sanskrit Series, with the author’s own 
conun., Benares 1924. 

* Ed. KSvyamfila, Gucchaka iv, p. 52f. 

* £1. ELavyamSlfi, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, p. 142f. It is explained that Koti or 
Ko^iya in MalaySlam means ’niitana'. 

* Ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang, with comm, of Acyutaraya, NSP, Bombay 
1894; also ed. GranthamAli, iv, with the conun. of MahSdeva DOtfita, containing scnne 
extra verses. The wmrk has been printed many times in India. Text, with Ei^. trs., by 
Scsadri Iyer, Bombay 1894; French trs. by A. Bergaigne, Paris 1872. For the author, who 
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flourished during Shah Jahan’s reign. The work, however, is 
not entirely erotic, being divided into four parts, namely, Anyokti 
(101 verses), Srngara (102), Karuna (19) and l§anta (31), but the 
preponderance is towards the erotic and the didactic. Although 
there is not much depth of feeling or height of imagination, a 
large number of the verses can be singled out for their neatness 
and elegance of expression and considerable pictorial fancy. 

The general tendency in an unoriginal epoch to produce 
imitations or counterfeits is responsible for more than fifty 
Duta-kavyas,^ which derive their impetus, but not inspiration, 
from Kalidasa’s Megha-duta, Their interest lies not so much in 
their poetical worth as in their utilisation of the original form 
and motif in different ways and for different purposes, furnishing 
illuminating illustration of the variations that can be worked by 
ingenious and industrious talents, which could scarcely imbibe 
the poetic spirit of the original work. The Mandakranta metre 
is generally accepted, but we have also Sikharini,^ Vasantatilaka,^ 

lived in the 2nd and 3rd quarters of the 17th century, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Potties, i, 
p. 275f, In the introduction to Lakshman Ramachandra Vaidya’s ed. of the work (Bombay 
1887) there is a list of Jagannatha’s works. 

* A treatment of the Dilta-kSvya literature is given by Chintaharan Chakravarti in 

pp.273-97. Sequels to the have also been thought of, and there are 

also a few Pratisaipdcias, containing the counter-message of the Yak$a’s wife 1 

* As in Ha»sa~duta of Rupa Gosv&min and Manoduta of VrajaniMui. The former work 
has been very often printed, e.g., in Haeberlin’s Kavya-saipgraha, p. 323f (Jivananda i, 
p. 441f), in Harichand Hirachand’s K&vyakaUpa, Bombay 1864, p. 35f, etc; but there is no 
critical edition, the number of verses varying in the printed texts. The learned author, who 
flourished in the 15th century, was one of the disciples of Caitanya of Bengal (see S. K. De, 
introd. to PadySeali, for an account of the author and his works). In the present work, a 
swan is sent as messenger by the Gopis of Vfndilvana to K^i^a at Mathurft, the poem 
incidentally illustrating the Rasa-igstra of Bengal VaipgLavism. The Manoduta of Tailahga 
VrajanStha, composed in 1758 A.D. (ed. KSvyamSli, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 84-130), describes 
the sending of Mind as messenger to Kf^^a by the helpless DraupadI when she was insulted 
at the court of Duryodhana. 

* As in Mano^ta of Viyoudgsa and Hrdayorduta of Harihara. The first work (ed. 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, Saxpskfta S&hitya Pariyad, Calcutta 1937) is a pathetic appeal in 
101 verses to Kryoa, with Mind as messenger and. includes a description of Vrndftvana. The 
Vaifvava author is said to have been a maternal uncle of Caitanya tdBqpgal, and if so, lived 
in the 15th century. The second work is noticed by Weber, BsrUn Catalog, i, no. 571 
(116 verses). 
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Malini^ and even Ssrdulavikri^ita.* Not only inanimate 
objects, like the Wind,® the Moon,® Footprints® and the sacred 
Tulasi plant,® but also various birds and animals, like the parrot, 
cuckoo, bee, swan’, peacock, Gakora, G^taka and GakravSka®, as 
well as mythological beings like Uddhava® and HanOmat,®® are 
selected as messengers for imaginary journeys over various places 

* As in Canirofduta of Jamba, noticed by Peterson, Three Reports 1887, p. 292. It 
contains 23 verses with various forms of Yamaka, and deab with an ordinary love-message of 
a woman to her lover. It belongs probably to the first half of the 10th century ed. (J. B. 
Ghaudhuri, Calcutta 1941; also see Modem Review, Calcutta, Ixx, no. 2, August, 1941, 
pp. 158-61). 

* As in Pika-duta, mentioned by Ghakravarti (in IHQ^ iii, p. 272), in 31 verses, 
describing the sending of a cuckoo as a messenger to Kfftita by the Gopis. The same theme 
and the same metre occur also in the Pintha-duta of Bhol&nStha (Ending, Ind, Qffke Cat, 
vii, no. 3890), the messenger being a pilgrim on the way to MathurS. 

* As in the Paoana-diRa of Dhoyi, ed. Manomohan Ghakravarti, from a single MS in 
JASB, 1905, pp. 53-68; re-edited Chintaharan Ghakravarti, Saxpslq-ta S&hitya Parisad, Calcutta 
1926. The author, a court-poet of Lak^ma^asenaof Bengal, is mentioned by Jayadeva as a 
contemporary. The work is noteworthy in taking up, without being a Carita, an historicsd 
personage, namely, the poet’s patron Lakjma^asena, as the hero. The poet makes 
KOvalayavati, a Gandharva maiden of the Malaya hills, fall in love with the king during the 
latter’s career of conquest in the south, and send the south-easterly wind as a 
messenger. It is an elegent poem of 104 verses, but of no greater merit than most poems of 
its kind. There is another Pavam-duUioSV&dica.ndtSi Sad, who floiu-ished in the 17th century, 
in 101 verses, in which the wind carries a message from VidyOnareia, king of Ujjayin!, to 
his wife TSrS, who has been abducted by a VidySdhara (ed. KSvyamSlS, Gucchaka xiii, 
pp. 9-24), a purely invented story. 

* As in the Indu-duta of Vinayavijaya-ga^i, and several Candrordutas, In the 
first-named work (ed. KSvyamSlS, Gucchaka xiv, pp. 40-60; 131 verses), the well known Jaina 
author (end of the 17th century), residing at Jodhpur, sends the moon as messenger, with a 
kind of Vijnapti-patra to his religious preceptor at Stirat, incidentally describing Jaina temples 
and sacred places on the way. For other Candra-dOtas see Ghakravarti, in IHQ^ JU, p. 276. 

* As in the Paddhka-duta of Krpiia SSrvabhauma. ed. Jivananda’s KSvyasaqigraha, 
i, pp. 507-30; KSvyakal&pa, i, p. 53f. The work, in which the footprints of Krwa are asked 
by the Gopb to carry their message to him at Mathur&, was composed at the court of 
Raghun&tha R&ya of Nadia (Bengal) in 1723 A.D. 

* As in Tulasf^ita, mentioned by Ghakravarti, op. eit. It is in 34 verses, composed 
in &Jca 1706=a:1784 A.D., with the same theme of the Gopl’s message to Kn^a. 

. * Hae^Ordubt of ROpa GosvOmln mentioned above, and Hamsa-dJita of Vedka(adeiika 

and smonymous Hw^sehsae*deia mentioned below. 

* For numerous works with these devices, see Ghakravarti, op. cit. 

* As in the UddhaoeMa^deia (138 verses) of ROpa GosvSmin (ed. in Haeberlin, p. 323f; 
Jivananda, iii, p. 215f) and Udd^oa-diHa (141 verses, ed. in Haeberlin, p. 34^; Jivanatida 
i. p. .S3lf) of Msdhava Sarman. The theme is based on BhBgavata Purfipa x. 47. 

As at KoppdMta, Dacca University Library, MS no. 975B (fragmentary). 
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in India, the topographical information being of variable value. 
The limit is reached when even abstract objects, like the 
Mind^ and Devotion,* are made to discharge the function, 
the poems tending to become abstract and allegorical. 
Mythological subjects, such as the well known stories of R^ma 
and Sita,* K^s^a and Radha,^ ParSvanatha and Neminatha,* 
are utilised, besides those of historical personages in a few rare 
cases.® In the hands of Jaina and Vaisnava authors the device 
easily becomes the means of religious instrucdon, reflection or 
propaganda. A curious literary application is also seen in the 
adoption of the trick of Samasya-purana in the composition of 
some Duta-kavyas. The Jaina imitations’ sometimes adopt and 

f 

Besides the Manoiuta and Hrdaya-duta mentioned above, we have a Cetodata 
(129 verses) of an unknown Jaina author, which describes the sending of the author's own 
mind as a messenger to his preceptor, but which also adopts the device of SamasyS-pQra^a in 
having the fourth foot of every verse identical with the fourth corresponding foot of verses 
from the Megha-duta. 

* As in the Bhakti-duta (23 verses) of KSliprasida (Mitra, Notices, iii, p. 27) in which 
Mukti is figured as the lady of the poet’s desire and Bhakti acts as a messenger. 

* Only in a limited number of poems, such as the Kapi-duta mentioned above, the 
Bhramarordulta of the NySya commentator Rudra Ny&yavScaspati, son of VidyinivSsa 
(H. P. Sastri, Notices, ii, p. 153), the Candra-duta of Kf^^acandra Tarkalaxpk&ra, (ibid, 
toe. eU,), and the Ha*^sa~dula (60+50 verses in two AivSsas) of the well known South Indian 
scholar and teacher VehkatadeSika (ed. Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore 1913). 

* This is, of course, a favourite subject with Vaii^ava writers, especially of Bengal; 
and the works, some of which are noted above, are numerous. 

* See below. 

* As in the Paoana-dmta of Dhoyi. The Jaina poems about the report of progress from 
a pupil to the preceptor are also not fictitious in respect of persons figuring in them. 

* Besides the Cetoduta mentioned above, we have several Jaina works of this kind. The 

PHriodbkyudaya of Jina8ena,who wrote the AdipttrdfM in the 9th century, is not a Diita^ 
k&vya, but gives the life-story of Farjvanatha (ed. Yogiraj Panditacharya, NSP, Bombay 
1909); the entire Megka-d^a, however, is incorporated by the device of inserting one or two 
lines of KUidasa in each verse. Similarly, the which is not a Dfita-k&vya but a 

didactic poem on the story of Sthfilabhadra, is composed on the principle of SamasyA- 
pfira^a by CAritrasundara-gaui (ed. Yajovijaya Jaina GranthamAlA, Benares 1915) in 
1420 A.D. But there are also Jaina DQta-kAvyas which employ the device. Thus the 

' Nemi-duta of Vikrama, son of SfAgSra, describes in 123 verses (ed. KAvyamAlA, Gucchaka ii, 
1886, p. 85f), the sending of the cloud as a messenger by the Tlrthazpkara NeminAtha’s wife 
RJ^amatl to hor husband, who had gone to Mount Abu to practise penance; but the last line 
of each verse is taken firom KAlidAsa's poem in the manner ot SanuftyA-pArapa. Of the 
same type is the AUghadUtarsanwffd^ekha (ed. Jaina AbadUumda GranthamAlA, Bhavnagar 
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incorporate one or two PSdas, usually the fourth Pada, of 
IJ^alidasa’s verses .into the corresponding Padas of their own 
verses, the rest being composed by the poets themselves as a 
kind of clever filling up of the entire stanza. It is ingenious, 
but the literary exercise naturally leads to artificiality and straining 
of the language. The original object of sending a love-message is 
also replaced in some works by the intention of making the poem 
a kind of descriptive Vijnapti-patra, sent by a disciple to his 
preceptor, to report progress in religious activities in a distant 
land. This finds a parallel to the Vaisnava effort to make the 
poems vehicles for conveying devotional ideas, the sentiment of 
love being replaced by those of tranquillity and devotion. ^ The 
process reaches its climax as the Duta-kavya becomes a nominal 
form for conveying abstract philosophical ideas, as when a devotee 
sends the swan of his mind with a philosophical message to his 
beloved Bhakti for an imaginary flight to the world of Siva!* 

b. The Devotional Poetry 

The devotional poetry of this period, connected closely with 
the erotic, presents two lines of literary growth, which sometimes 
blend, but which stand in no constant relation. We have, on 
the one hand, the tradition of elaborate Stotras of a descriptive 
or philosophical character, but, on the other, we have the 
steady development of highly impassioned devotional poems, 
which pass through the whole gamut of erotic motif, imagery 
and expression. The personal note is present in both the 
tendencies, but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of 
religious thought, religious motion in the other shapes and colours 


1914) of Meghavijaya (end of die 17th century), in which the cloud is sent as a messei^fer 
to the author’s preceptor Vijayaprabha S&ri. 

* In one case a note of parody appears, e.g., in the K^-dSta (mentioned fay 
M. Krishnamacharier, Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras 1937, p. 365), in which a fallen 
Brahmin in prison seeks to send a message through a crow to his beloved KSdambatl 
(Drink)!—^The VOkmaf^una-gupa-dita of Vlrereivara (ed. J. B. Ghaudhuri, Calcutta 1941) is 
a rdigio-philosophical poem which solicits the patronage of a king I 

* ^ in Hamo^mdiJa, ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1930. 
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it. The intellectual satisfaction and moral earnestness, which 
characterise the earlier theistic devotionalism, inspire the 
high-toned traditional Stotras; but with the rise of mediaeval 
sects and propagation of emotional Bhakti movements, the basic 
inspiration of devotional writings is supplied, more or less, by a 
mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express religious 
longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. This brings about a new development in Sanskrit 
religious poetry, and relates it very closely with erotic literature, 
so much so that poems like the Gtta-govinda would appear, from 
different aspects, both as a religious and an erotic work. The 
mighty sex-impulse becomes transfigured into a deeply religious 
emotion; and, however mystic the devotional attitude may 
appear, the literary gain is beyond question. While the Stotras of 
more orthodox tradition beget a new series of grave, elevated and 
speculative hymns, the emotional and poetic possibilities of the 
newer quasi-amorous attitude become immense and diverse, and 
express themselves in mystically passionate poems, dramas and 
Campus. These effusions of the devout heart are in a sense beyond 
criticism, but, strictly speaking, they do not always attain a high 
level of poetic excellence. Nevertheless, the more the religious 
sentiment becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the pedantry of its theology and psychological rhetoric 
recedes to the background, and it is lifted to the idealism and 
romantic richness of intensely passionate expression. In the 
hands of these erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a 
fresh accession and interpretation of the romantic legends of the 
gods; and the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the new 
devotional sentiment lift its poetry from the dry dogmatism of 
scholastic thought into a picturesque and luscious spiritualisation 
of sensuous words and ideas. 

The more orthodox mode of staid and sober Stotra-writing 
is, however, not less fruitful, prompted that it is by the extreme¬ 
ly active impetus of speculative thought or scholastic learning 
of the time. The large number of Vedantic Stotras, for instance 
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some of which are ascribed to the great i^aipkara himself, the 
Kashmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and Buddhist Mahtylna 
hymns, the South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva panegyric of deities, 
or the Bengal Tantric and Vaisnava eulogiums, arc inspired by 
the different religious tendencies of the time. They spring 
no doubt, from depth of religious conviction; but, composed 
generally that they are for the purposes of a particular cult, they 
are often weighted with its theological or philosophical ideas. 
When they are not of this learned type, or when they do not 
merely give a string of laudatory names and epithets of deities 
or a metrical litany of their glory and greatness, or when they 
are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. These alone come within the 
sphere of literary criticism. The number of Stotras preserved 
is indeed vast,’^ and only a small percentage of them is yet in 
print; but even those which have been published are mostly of 
unknown or late date, and their individual poetic traits are not 
always conspicuous. Only a few of them rise to the level even 
of a medicore poem, being burdened with didactic or doctrinal 
matter, or with dry recital of commonplace words and ideas. It 
is true that no other department of Sanskrit verse has been so 
prolific; that it would not be just to ignore the Stotras as mere 
curiosities, even though Sanskrit rhetorical and anthological 
literature displays no special enthusiasm for them; and that no 
adequate study of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu hymnology has 
yet been made; but at the same time, no case has been made 
that, apart from religious interest, the literature deserves a 
deeper investigation for its purely poetic worth, even though 
individual Stotras have been of modest merit. Some of the 
hymns are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thou- 
• sands of devout minds from generation to generation, but mere 


* For printed collectionB of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu Stotras, see below, but they 
hardly represent the vastness of thu literature. The notice of Stotra manuscripts, for 
instance, in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Library covert three volumes 
(xviii-xx). The PuriQas and Tantra works abound in Stotras. 

O.P. 150—48 
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popularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
quality. They are popular, not because they are always great 
religious poems of beauty, but because they give expression. to 
cherished religious ideas. They are concerned more with 
religion than religious emotion, and have therefore different 
values for the devotee and the literary critic. 

The later Buddhist Stotras^ are true to the manner and 
diction of the Hindu Stotras, the only difference lying in the 
mode and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate 
style and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are litanies 
of the type common in the Puranas. The Lokeivara-htaka^ of 
Vajradatta, who lived under Devapala in the 9th century, is 
composed in the elaborate Sragdhara verses,® describing in the 
form of a series of benedictions the physical features and mental 
excellences of the deity Avalokitelvara, obviously on the model of 
the Satakas of Mayura and Bana; and tradition has also invented 
a similar legend of the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this 
eulogy of the deity! In the same Sragdhara metre and polished 
diction is composed a large number of Stotras to Tara, the 
female counterpart of Avalokite^vara, of which the Aryd-tdrd- 
sragdhard-stotra^ (37 verses) of the Kashmirian Sarvajnamitra, 
who lived in the first-half of the 8th century, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. The Bhakti-iataka^ of Ramacandra Kavibharati 
of Bengal, who came to Ceylon under king Parakramabahu at 
about 1245 A.D. and became a Buddhist, is of some interest as 


> For a bibliography and short treatment of Buddhist Stotras, see Winternita, HIL, ii, 
p. 375 f. 

* Ed. Suzanne Karpel^, with Sanskrit and Tibetan texts and a Fr. b:s., in JfA, 1919, 
a. 11, t. xiv, pp. 357-465. Cf. F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1921, pp. 281-83. 

■ It should be remembered that the Gaff^l-stotra ascribed to Aivaghofa is composed 
in the SragdharS metre, as also the Stotras of Mayilra and BS^a. 

* Ed. S. C. Vidyabhusan, with commentary and two Tibetan versions in Bauddha- 

Stotra-saipgraha, vol. i, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1908. In the introduction, the editor mentions 
no fewer than 96 texts relating to TirB. The author also wrote several other Stotras, which 
have been edited and translated by G. de Blonay in his Materiaux pour servir i Vhistorit dt 
h dUtst BudtOdque TSrit Paris 1895. un 

* Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, with Eng, trs., in JBTS, i, 1893, pt. 2, pp. 21-43. 
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an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti to an 
extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed in the approved 
Kavya style and diction. It is not necessary to deal with later 
Mahayana Tantric Stotras, which are innumerable but which 
show little poetic merit. 

The Jaina Stotras,^ commencing with the Bhaktamara of 
Manatuhga and the Kalyana-mandira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Divakara,® are large in number, but they also exhibit the same 
form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain 
us long. Besides eulogies of particular saints or Jinas, there 
is quite a number of Stotras, generally known as Caturviifiiati- 
jina-stuti or CaturvimHkd, in which all the twenty-four 
Jinas are extolled?. Such Stotras are composed by well-known 
teachers and devotees, like Samantabhadra* {c. first half of 
the 8th century), Bappabhatti^ (c. 743-838 A.D.), Sobhana® 
(second half of the 10th century), Jinaprabha Suri® (beginning 
of the 14th century) and others. As the glorification of Jinas and 
saints does not admit of much variation in subject-matter, some 
poems, as we have seen, are artificially constructed to show tricks 
of language in the use of Yamaka and other rhetorical figures in the 
regular Kavya method; while others contain religious reflections 
and instructions, which conduce little towards literature. 

Of the Hindu Stotras,’ it is difficult to say if all the two 
hundred Vedantic Stotras, which pass current under the name of 


* Collections of Jaina Stotras will be found in Kavyam&Ia, Gucchaka vii, 3rd ed,, 
Bombay 1907; in Jaina Stotra Saipgraha, published in the Yaiovijaya Jaina Grantham&Ul, 
1905; in Stuti'Saipgraha with AvacQri. NSP, Bombay 1912; and in Stotra-ratnakara, i, ii, 
ed. Yaiovijaya Jaina Saipskrta Pa(has&la, Mehasana, NSP, Bombay 1913-14. The more 
important of the Jaina Stotras have been noticed by Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 548 f. 

Sec above, pp. 171-72. 

Ed. Pannalal Ghaudhuri in Digambara Jaina Granthabhio^fira, Benares 1924-25. 
Sual: would place the author in the century, S. C. Vidyabhusan in the 7th. 

Ed. in Stuti-saipgraha cited above. 

Ed. KSvyamSli, Gucchaka vii, 3rd ed. 1907, p. 30f; also ed. and tn. H. Jacobi in 
ZDMG, XXXII, 1878, p. 509f. 

Ed, KSvyandUft, Gucdutka vii, p. 115; also in Stuti-saipgrahau 

The ctdlections of Hindu StoUras are ntunerous, of which the following larger ones ate 
notable t Brhab4totr»>muktfthara in two parts (416 stotras), Gujrati Printing Hresi, Pt« \, 
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the great Vedantic philosopher Saipkara are rightly ascribed, 
but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them came from 
him; for devotion to a particular deity is not inconsistent with 
the profession of severe monistic idealism. Perhaps the majofity 
of them were composed by later Samkaras of the Saippradaya, or 
even passed off under the name; but since there is no criterion, 
except that of style and treatment, at best an unsafe guide, one 
can never be positive on the question.^ Some of these Stotras, 
however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious enthusiasm and 
attain a charming quality of tender expression, in spite of occa¬ 
sional philosophical or didactic background. Such, for instance, 
are the ^ivdparadha-k^amapana in Sragdhara; the Dvadaia- 
panjarika, commonly known as Moka~mudgara, and the Carpata- 
pahjarika in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujahgaprayata, namely, the Dasa~sloki, Atma-satka (also 
called Mrvdna-satka)f Hasldmalaka, the Vedas dra-Mva-stuti;^ 
and the shorter Ananda-lahan^ consisting of twenty stanzas in 
the iSikharini metre. Not only ease and elegance of expression, 
but also the smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these 


2nd ed. 1923, Ft. ii, Bombay 1916; Brhat>stotra-ratnakara (144 stotras), Kalpataru Press, 
Bombay 1888; also same title (240 stotras). Native Opinion Press, Bombay 1918; also same 
title, in two parts, Emperor of India Press, Madras 1897, 1905; Brhat-stotra>sarit sSgara 
(306 stotras), Gujarati News Press, Bombay 1927; Stava-samudra (41 stotras), ed. Purna- 
chandra De, pt. i, Calcutta 1918. Among the Stotras published in the various Gucchakas of 
the K£vyamSl3, the more notable are: Siva<stuti of Ladkejvara, Tripura-mahimnah Stava and 
Lalita-stava-ratna of Durv&sas, Sudariana-iataka of Kurap&r3yapa, Anandamandira-stava of 
Lalla DIksita, and Din£krandana-stuti of Loji^aka, besides those which we notice below. 

* The question has been briefly discussed by S. K. Belvalkar {Sri Copal Basu Mallik 
Ltetures on Vedanta Philosophy, Poona 1929, p. 220ff). Chiefly on the ground of their being 
commented upon by more than one reliable and ancient commentary, he would consider the 
following stotras as probably genuine : (1) Ati^ndalaharl (of 20 stanzas) (2) Govind&ftaka (3) 
DakfitiSmurti Stotra (4) Dalailok! (5) Dv&daia-panjarika (Moha*mudgara) (6) Bhaja 
Govindam Stotra (7) Satpadl or Vifpu>fa{padi and (8) Harim I^e Stotra. 

* TThese Stotras have b^n printed very often in India at Mysore, Srirangam, Poona 

and elsewhere. They will be found conveniently in the B(hat-stotra-ratnEkara, NSP, Bombay, 
3rd ed., 1899; also in Select Works of Sa”karSc&ya, ed. H. R. Bhagavat, Poona 1^5, pt. 
ii; also ed. .Sri VapI Vilisa Press, Srirangam. ^ 

* There is another A^anda-lahauri or Saundaryadtdtarl in lOQ vma aserytied to Saip* 
kara, ed. in Haeberlin, p. 246, Jivananda, iii, p. If; tn, Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, 
London 1913, p. 62f. 
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deservedly popular Stotras occupy a high rank in Sanskrit Stotra 
literature. The peculiarly titled l§iva-mahimmh Stotra^ of 
Puspadanta, which has been precursor of other Mahimnah Stotras 
in praise of other deities, is perhaps earlier in date;^ but as nu¬ 
merous commentaries on it attest,* it is more recondite and 
philosophical both in thought and expression. Many of the 
apparently late Stotras are dateless and apocryphal, but are 
ascribed indiscriminately to Yajnavalkya, Valmiki, Vyasa, Ravana 
Upamanyu, Durvasas and Kalidasa, even if their merit may not 
justify such attribution. Some Stotras are inserted into the 
Epics and the Puranas; the undoubtedly spurious Durgd-stava 
in the Virata-parvan (which exists in as many as six versions, 
besides the Vulgate!) being typical. The avowedly literary 
Satakas, on the other hand, are within greater historical certainty. 
They are more elaborately constructed and sometimes attempt 
conventional tricks of style. The Mukunda-mdld* of the devout 
Vaisnava king'Kula^ekhara of Kerala is perhaps one of the earliest 
of such literary compositions; but if it has stylistic affectations, 
they are mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnest¬ 
ness, as well as by a proper sense of style. 

Of the Kashmirian Saivite poems, the twenty short hymns 
of Utpaladeva (c. 925 A.D.), son of Udayakara and pupil of 
Somananda, in his Stotravail ,are uneven, some being conven- 

* Printed very often, the earliest cd. with trs. being by K. M. Banerji in JASB, VIII, 
1839, pp. 355-66. Ed. in Brhat-stotra-ratn^ara, p. 98 (40 verses, in $ikharit]il and other 
metres); ed. Chowkhamba Scries, Benares 1924. 

* Being cited by RSjaiekhara in his Katffa-mimS^sa and the Kashmirian Jayantabhatta 
in bis Jfylfya-mafljari, it cannot be later than the lOth century. 

* The hymn has been interpreted so as to apply to Vifpu as well ! 

4 Ed, in Haeberlin, p. 515f (22 verses), reprinted in Jivananda, i, p. 407f (22 verses); 
ed. Kftvyam&la, Gucchaka i, p. 1 If (34 verses); and ed. K. Rama Fisharoti, with comm, of 
Ri^havendra (17th century), Annamalai Univ. Sanskrit Series, Annamalainagar 1933 (31 
verses). Pisharoti dates Kulaiekhara very highly at the close of the 7th and beginning of the 
8th century, but probably the poet flourished much later between the 10th and the 12th cenhiry. 
Hultzsch {Epi. Ini,, VII, p. 197) notes that a verse from this poem (Haeberlin 7, KivyiunflUl 6, 
Pisharoti 3) occurs in an inscription of so distant a place as Pagm in the !3th century.' 

* Ed. Visnuprasad Kiandari, with the comm, of Kfemariya, GhoMchamba Saodcrit 
Series, Benares 1902. See S. K. De, Saaskni Poetics, x, p. 119, on the author. 
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donally elaborate. The earlier Devi-iataka}- of Anandavardhana 
(c. 850 A.D.) and the jsvara-Maka^ of Avatara of unknown 
date are stupid Durghata poems, which have little devotional 
merit but concern themselves with verbal tricks and Gitra-bandlfas, 
wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in his theoretical 
work. The Vakrokti-paficaiika^ of Ratnakara, which makes the 
playful love of Siva and Parvati its theme, isra similar exercise 
in style, illustrating the clever use of punning ambiguities, and 
has scarcely any religious leaning. The Ardhandriivara-stotra^ 
of Kahla^a, a short piece of eighteen l§ardulavikridita stanzas, is 
much better in this respect, notwithstanding its partiality for 
alliteration. The Samba-panediikd,^ an eulogy of the sun-god in 
fifty (mostly) Mandakranta verses, is also probatAy a Kashmirian 
work, being commented upon by Ksemaraja in the beginning of 
the 13th century; but it is referred to the mythical Samba, son 
of Ki^na, even if it is an apparently late and laboured work, 
having a background of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character or Stotra- 
kavyas, all of which show, more or less, technical skill of the 
conventional kind and sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it 
is difficult to single out works of really outstanding merit. The 
Mdrdyaniya^ of Narayanabhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585A.D., 
is a devout but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verses, 
divided symmetrically into ten decades and addressed to the deity 
Knna of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of 
rheumatism after listening to the verses ! The Ananda- 
mandakinV of the well known Bengali philosopher Madhusudana 


* Ed. K&vyamili(, Gucchaka xi, pp. 1-3I, with comm, of Kayyafa. 

* Ed. Utidy pp. 31-63, with an anonymous commentary. 

* Ed. K&vyamSlS, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-14, with comm, of Vallabhadeva. These are 
no more religious poems than Ratngkara’s own Hara-vyaya or Mahkhaka’s Srikat^^-earita, 

* Ed. K&vyam&la, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed. 1938, pp. 1-4. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm, of Kyemaraia NSF, Bombay 1869 
(also ed. 1910): 

* Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1912. 

* Ed. KavyamSla, Gucchaka ii, p. 1 38f (102 verses); also in the Pundit^ New Series, i, 
1876-77, pp. 498-514. 
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Sarasvati, who flourished at the middle of the 16th century, 
is a similar production, in praise of Krsna, in the sonorous 
Sardula-vikridita metre, in which both the learning and devout¬ 
ness of the author express themselves equally well in a highly 
ornate style. The same remarks apply to a number of 
17th century productions, such as the five Laharis 
SudhS'f'^ Ganga’^y^ Kanina''* and Laksmi''^) of Jagannatha, the 
poet-rhetorician from Tailanga, the Anandasagara-stava* ofNlla- 
kantha Diksita in praise of the goddess Minaksi, consort of 
Sundaranatha Siva, of Madura, and the three stilted panegyrics 
of Rama’s weapons’ by Nilakantha’s pupil, Ramabhadra Diksita, 
who also perpetrated an absurdity of alphabetically arranged 
eulogy of the sanjLe deity, called Varnamdld-stotra.^ 

One of the noteworthy traits of some of the literary Stotra- 
kavyas is that they are devoted either to a highly sensuous 
description of the love-adventures of the deities, or to a detailed 
enumeration of their physical charms, masculine or feminine. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of 
which we shall speak more presently; but, apart from the sports 
of Radha and Krsna, where such delineation is perhaps not out 
of place, there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition of 
Kumdra-sanibhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divine 
beings or paint their amours with lavish details. The gentle 
description of the love of deities, like those found in the bene¬ 
dictory stanzas of the Ratndvali and PriyadarHkdy does not 

* Ed. K&vyam&li, Gucchaka i, p. 99 f. (10 verses in S&rdQlavikrl^ita), in praise 
YamunS. 

■ Ed. KSvyamalS, Gucchaka i, p. 16 f. (30 verses in SragdharS), in praise of SOrya. 

■ Printed many times. Ed. NSP, Bombay 1924 (53 verses, mostly in Sikhari^l, in 
praise of GaAgS. Also called Plyilfa-Iahari. 

* Ed. KSvyamSlft, Gucchaka ii, p. 55 f (60 verses in Vaipiastha, Viyogin! and other 
. metres), in praise of K|f oa. 

* Ed. KSvyamftlS, Gucchaka ii, p. 104 f (41 verses in l^jkhari^i, in praise of Lakfml. 

* Ed. KfivyamSlS, Gucchaka xi, p. 76 f (108 verses in Vasantatilaka). 

* R»nSst(^dsa in KSvyamSla, Gucchaka x, p. 18 f (116 verses in SardQlavikrl^ta); 
and RSmareipoF^skaa (111) verses in the same metre and Rma-ba^taoa (108 voriet in 
SragdharS) in KAvyamalS, Gucchaka xii, pp. i f and 18 f. 

* Ed. KavyamaU, Gucchaka xiii, p. 1 f (51 verses). 
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exceed good taste, but some poets like to describe their deities 
in particularly dubious amorous situations.^ On the other 
hand, we have the description of Visnu’s divine limbs, from the 
hair to the toe-nailwhile Muka Kavi, alleged to be Saipkara’s 
contemporary,® attempts in his Panca-iati^ a tour de force in 
five hundred erotic-religious verses, describing in each century 
of verse such physical charms and attributes. of his deity 
(Kamaksi of Kanci) as her smile, her side-long glances, her lotus- 
feet and so forth. The climax is reached in Laksmana Acarya’s 
Candi-kuca-pancdHkdf^ which describes in fifty verses the beauty 
of Gandi*s breasts! It is needless to comment on the amazing 
taste displayed in such works. 

This makes the transition easier to the other series of 
crotico-devotional Stotras and short poems, which follow the 
conventional form and diction but entirely change the spirit and 
outlook. We have already noted that these works give expression 
to a phase of the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was promi¬ 
nently emotional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, 
upon the exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of trans¬ 
figured sex-passion. However figuratively the poems may be 
interpreted, they make erotic emotionalism their refined and 
sublimated essence. The Bhakti movement, in all its sectarian 
TaxmSicaxVons, ccnttes cbiefty tound the early romantic life of 
as it is described, not in the Epic, but in the Pnranas, 
Although the sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha, theKfsna,-Gopi legend 


* See, for instance, the benedictory verse quoted in JCvs no, 37, or the section on 
LakfmUvihSra in Shn. 

' £.g., in Vifffa-pSdSdi-kelSnUi-vartifana-stotra in KSvyamSlS, Gucchaka ii, p. 1 f. 
The trait is foiuid idso in Bai;>a's Ca^i-htaka and Vajradatta’s Lokeivara-stava. Even the 
footwear of the deity is an object oi' eulogy in a thousand verses in the PddukS-sahesra of 
VeAkatadeiika (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1911). 

■ Or, sometime identified with the 20th AcSrya, known as MOkftrbhaka Saiiikara. 

* Ed. KSvyamfili, Gucchaka v, p. 1 f.' ' 

* Kavyamglft, Gucdiaka ix, p. 80 f. It is a comparatively mod#n work, containii^ 
83 verses (IS+SO+IS). 
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had perhaps the greatest erotic-religious possibilities, which were 
developed to the fullest extent. The Srimad-bhagavatat as the 
great scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of such 
legends, becomes the starting point of the theology of the neo- 
Vai§nava sects and supplies the basic inspiration to the new 
devotional poetry. The new standpoint vivifies religion, as well 
as its poetry, with a human element, and lifts one of the most 
powerful impulses of the human mind into the means of glorious 
exaltation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious 
life; and its essential truth lies in its assertion of the emotional 
and the aesthetic in human nature against the hard intellectuality 
of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its philosophy and theology, 
the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its appropriate system of 
emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and poetics, 
its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. As the 
sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion is approximated to the 
sentiment of literary relish, called Rasa, the whole apparatus of 
Alaipkara, as well as Kama-lastra, technicalities are ingeniously 
utilised and exalted, although the orthodox theory itself would 
not regard Bhakti as a Rasa. The new application becomes 
novel, intimate and inspiring; and the erotic sensibility in its 
devotional ecstasy often rises above the formalism of its rhetorical 
and psychological conventions, of its metaphysical and theologi¬ 
cal niceties. Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to 
have a charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, being 
often transmuted by its fervent attitude into things of art. The 
poems may not have always reached a high standard of absolute 
poetic excellence, but the standard it often reaches, in its rich 
and concrete expression of ecstatic elevation> is striking enough 
as a symptom of the presence of the poetic spirit which the 
emotional Bhakti movement brought in its wake. 

But the attitude was not without its defect and danger. The 
Pur^ic life of K^spa being brought to the foreground, the more 

O.P. 150-49 
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ancient epic figure of Vasudeva-Kysna is transformed beyond 
recognition. The old epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly 
devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theo¬ 
logy, which goes into tender rapture over divine babyhood, into 
frankly sensuous ecstasy over the sportive loveliness of divine 
adolescence; and its god is moulded accordingly. The medi¬ 
aeval expression of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity 
of intellectual conviction (Jnana) or moral activity (Karman) in 
the orthodox sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised 
form of emotional realisation (Rasa). All worship and salvation 
are regarded as nothing more than a blissful enjoyment of the 
divine sports, involving personal consciousness and relation, direct 
or remote, between the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But as emphasis 
is laid upon the erotic sentiment involved in the sports of Krsna, 
the attitude, however, metaphysically interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. Whatever may be its 
devotional value, there can be no doubt that it became immensely 
fruitful in literature; but its abnormalities are often carried to 
flagrant and dubious extreme. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates these 
tendencies, appears to be the Krsifia-karndmrta^ of LilaSuka, of 
which the text exists in two recensions. The Southern and 
Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form in 
three Aiv^as of more than a hundred verses in each; while, 


* The text has been printed many times in India. The Southern recension, with 
Pftpayallaya SOri’s commentary (107-f-110-}-102 verses in three AIvSsas) is published from 
Sil'VaoI-VilSsa Press, Srirangam (no date). The Bengal recension, consisting of the first 
AivSsa only in 112 verses, is critically edited by the present writer, in the Dacca University 
Orient. Publ. Series, Dacca 1938, with three Bengal commentaries of the 15th century, viz., 
those of Gopftlabhatta, Caitanyadlsa and K^vpadlsa Kavirl^a, with full critical apparatus 
and additional verses from Pfipayallaya SOrPs text and other sources. Several other 
collections of similar verses, called Suma^alaslotra, BiHaamaUg^stotra, Kff^stotra, 
Bdla-gopiSa-sti/^ smd so forth, are attributed to our author. On the authenticity of 
such collectanea, as well as on textual questicnu, see Introd. to this edition, where they 
have been fully discussed. To Krfpa-l!lS>iuka are ascribed die "*AiMnava~kaustuMia-mili 
and Dakf^^amurtii-suwa, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivanthum Sanskrit Serim 1905. 
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curiously enough, the Bengal recension appears to have preser¬ 
ved this South Indian text more faithfully in one ASv^a only, 
namely the first, with 112 verses. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first A^vasa appears to make a qunning, 
but reverential, mention of the poet’s parents, Damodara and 
Nivi, and his preceptor ISSnadeva; while the opening stanza 
speaks of Somagiri, apparently a l^aipkarite ascetic, as his spiri¬ 
tual Guru. The poet calls himself LilaiSuka, without the addi¬ 
tional name Bilvamafigala, and does not give the fuller form 
KrsnalilaSuka. The fact is important because of the possibility 
of existence of more than one BilvamaAgala and of a Krsna- 
lila-i$uka who is known chiefly as a grammarian; and we have 
nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anecdotes to 
equate the two names with that of Lila^uka. Beyond this nothing 
authentic is known of the date and personal history of our author, 
although many regions and monastic orders of Southern India 
claim him and have their local legends to confirm the claim; 
and reliance on this and that legend would enable one to assign 
him to different periods of time ranging from the 9th to the 15th 
century. 

The Krsna-karnamrta is a collection of devotional lyric 
stanzas in which Krsna is the object of the poet’s prayer and 
praise. It is not a descriptive poem on the life or sports of 
Knna, but a passionate eulogy of the beloved deity, expressed in 
erotic words and imageries, in a mood of semi-amorous self¬ 
surrender. If any analogy is permissible, it resembles, to some 
extent, the mediaeval Christian lyrics, which are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
of which the Song of Solomon—T am my Beloved’s, and my 
Beloved is mine’—^is the sacred archetype; but the difference lies 
in conceiving the youthful K^]^a in a background of extremely 
sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, and in 
the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender (Prapatti), 
Although made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longing of pur 
poet-devotee for a vision of his beautiful deity, the wistfulness of 
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his devotional hope and faith, and the evident burst of joy and 
amazement in the fulfilment of his desire supply an inner unity 
which weaves them into a passionate whole. In spite of emo¬ 
tional directness, the poem possesses all the distinctive features of 
a deliberate work of art. The sheer beauty and music t)f its 
words and the highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated by a 
deep sincerity of ecstatic passion, make it a finished product of 
lyric imagination. The uninterested critic will probably consider 
the excess of erotic sentiment to be pathological, but to appre¬ 
ciate the poem one must realise the entire mentality of our 
devotee-poet. It is easy to dismiss it as an exemplification of 
abnormal psychology, but it is difficult for the scoffer to realise 
the warmth and earnestness of the emotional belief, the transport 
and exaltation of the refined mysticism. These devout utterances 
do not represent a professional effort, but a born gift, or a gift 
acquired through the intensity of worship and adoration, a mood 
of that god-intoxicated madness which draws from visible and 
familiar things an intuition of elevating joy. It is not the sys¬ 
tematic expression of religious ideas so much as their fusion 
into a whole in a remarkable poetical and devotional personality, 
which makes these spiritual effusions intensely attractive. The 
work, therefore, is not only a noteworthy poetical production of 
undoubted charm, but also an important document of Bhakti- 
devoutness, which illustrates finely the use of erotic motif in the 
service of religion, and deservedly holds a high place in mediaeval 
l^totra literature. 

Leaving aside stray poems of a similar type, we pass 
over to the Gita^govinda^ of Jayadeva, which is comparable to 


*■ Printed many times in India. The earliest edition is that of Lassen, Bonn 1846. 
Other notable editions with commentaries: With the RasikapriyS of Kumbha and 
Rasamafijari of Saipkara Mifra, ed. M. R. Telang and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1899, 1923; with the BilabodhinI of Gaitanyadisa, ed. Harekrishna Mukhetji, in 
Bengali characters, Calcutta 1929 (this comm, was first printed in Calcutta 1872). The 
text will also be found in Haeberlin, pp. 69>114 (1847). For mi account of the commenta* 
ries, see I.assen’s Prol^iomena to his edition, and ^schel, HqfdUhttr dts Lakfmasasma, 
Ciottingen 1893. The poem has been translated into English by Sir William Jtmes {QdUtiti 
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Lilaiuka’s poem in many respects, and which representing, as 
it^ does, another aspect of the same devotional tendency, 
becomes with it the rich source of literary and religious 
inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of this extraordinary 
work has never been confined within the limits of Bengal; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different 
provinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations; it has 
been cited extensively in the Anthologies^; it has been regarded 
not only as a great poem, but also as a great religious work of 
mediaeval Vais^ava Bhakti. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the work should be claimed also by Mithila and Orissa^. Of the 
author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends* which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (xii. 11)^ we are informed that he was the son of 
Bhojadeva snd Ramadevi (variants Radha®, Varna®), and the 
name of his wife was probably Padmavati alluded to in other 
verses.® His home was Kendubilva (iii. 10), which has been 


Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold {The Indian Song of Songs, TrObner : London 
1875; free verse rendering), and into French by G. Courtillier, Ernest Leroux : Paris 1904. 
But none of these versions reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the original. 

* Besides 81 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two (1.59. 4; ii. 37. 4) are traceable 
in the poem (xi. 11 andvi. 11), we have 24 quotations in SP and 4 in Sbko. The Sml 
assigns two verses to Jayadeva, one of which occurs in the Prasarma-rSghaoa of his name-sake 
Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of MahSdeva and SumitrS, but with whom our 
Jayadeva is often confounded. 

* The question has been discussed by Manomohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 
163-65. 

* The Hindi BhaktamSl of NSbhSdfisa re-written by NSrSya^adgsa in the middle of 
the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit BhaktamSlS of Candradatta based on it, records 
some of these pious legends. See Pisdiel, eit., pp. 19, 23, and Grierson, Modem Vema- 
eular Lit, qf Hindustan, Calcutta 1889, sec. 51; M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, p. 163 f. 
These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of later 
devotees. 

« 

* The verse is not commented upon by Kumbha in the middle of the 15th century, 
but it is accepted by other commentators and is fmmd in Bftbler’s Kashmir MS {Kashmr 
Btpart, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal MS, dated 1494 A.D. [JASB, 1906, p. 166). 

* The implied personal reference to Padmavati in i. 2 is expressly disputed by Kiunbha, 
who would interpret the wm’d pMaUhnM to me;m the goddess La^ml. In x. 8, again, we 
have padmavaH-raenaun-jt^fgdevm tom*, but there is a variant reading >)yali 
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identified with Kenduli, a village on the bank of the river Ajaya 
in the district of Birbhum in Bengal, where an annual fair is 
still held in his honour on the last day of Magha. The various 
songs in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Ragas and 
Talas, would indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of 
music. Jayadeva gives us no independent clue to his date, except 
referring to Govardhana, Dhoyi and Umapatidhara, which point 
to the period of Sena rule; but traditional accounts agree in 
placing him in the court of Laksmanasena. This is confirmed 
by the fact that Sridharadasa*s Sadukti-karndmrta, which was 
compiled in 1206 A.D., quotes from Jayadeva; and a verse from 
the Gita-govinda occurs in an inscription, dated 1292 A.D.^ 
The work is not a Stotra of praise but a poem which 
deals with a highly erotic episode of Knna’s vernal sports 
in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve cantos, in the 
form, but not in the spirit, of the orthodox Kavya. Each 
canto falls into sections, which contain Padavalls or songs, com¬ 
posed in rhymed moric metres and set to different tunes. ^ These 
songs, which are introduced briefly by a stanza or two, written 
in the orthodox classical metres, form the staple of the poem. 
They are placed in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely, 
Krsrta, Radha and her companion, not in the form of regular 
dialogues, but as lyric expressions of particular emotional predi- 


which omits the word ; while a third reference in xi, 8 is interpreted by Kumbha also in the 
same way. But CaitanyadSsa, §aipkara Mijra and other commentaton take these passages 
as implying a reference to the proper name of Jayadeva’s wife. The legend that PadmSvati 
was a dancing girl, and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing, is 
said to be implied by means of punning in Jayadeva’s self-description as padmStoaH^araffa- 
e8rtma<akravartin in i. 2. 

* SeeJfASB, 1906, pp. 168-69. See M. R. Majumdar, A 15th Century Gitagovinda MS 

with Gujarati Paintings, in Bombiff University Journal, May, 1938, p. 127, where an inscrip¬ 
tion, dated Saipvat 1348 (=:1292 A.D.), of S&rhgadeva’s reign reproduces the Daiavatgra Stuti 
of Jayadeva’s work (i. 16) as a benedictory stanza. Two poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise 
of Hari-govinda, are preserved in the SUdi ASigranth but in their present form they are in 
Western Apabnupia. / 

* The name Astapadl found m some South Indian MSS is misleading tot the songs ate 
not always found in groups cS eight stanzas, nor is it the normal number. 
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cament, individually uttered or described by them in the musical 
mode. The theme, which is developed in this novel operatic 
form, is simple. It describes the estrangement of RUdha from 
Krsina, who is sporting with other maidens, Radha’s sorrow, 
longing and jealousy, intercession of Radha’s companion, Ki^i^a’s 
return, penitence and propitiation of Radha, and the joy of their 
final reunion. Jayadeva’s exact source is not known. ^ There 
are parallelisms between his extremely sensuous treatment of the 
Radha-Krsna legend and that of the Brahmavaivarta Purapiy 
but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness. Nor 
is it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the 
Krsna-Gopi legend of the ^rimad-bhagavata^ which avoids all 
direct mention of Radha (who is also not mentioned by Lila* 
^uka),* and describes the autumnal, and not vernal, Rasa-lila. 
There existed, apparently, other obscure currents of erotic 
devotionalism, for which Jayadeva, like the Brahmaoaivarta 
Pur dm and like Vidyapati of a later period, derived his inspiration. 
Even in Caitanya’s time, when the Srimad-bhagavata emotional¬ 
ism was fully established in Bengal, we have evidences of other 
forms of Vaisnava devotion, which did not accept nor did strictly 
conform to the Bhagavata source.® 

And yet the Caitanya movement in later times attempted 
to appropriate Jayadeva and transform him, as also Vidyapati,* 
into a regular Caitanyaite Vaisnava. It would regard the 

^ For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaij^avism in Bengal 
in Festschrift M. WintertdtZy Leipzig 1933, p. 196 f and Early History of Va^pava Faith and 
Moaement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, pp 7*10 

* The RftdhS legmd, however, is comparatively old, being referred to in Hftla's Prakrit 
Sc^ta-iatt, ed., NSP, Bombay 1911, i. 89, and in Anandavardhana's Dhvtmyaloka, ed. NSP, 
1911, p. 87. 

* As evidenced by the Bengali SrUcfsporkirttana of Badu Capdl^^ksa {e. end of the 
* i4th century), and by the Pre-Caitanya SahajiyS movements which continued their tradition 

even after Caitanya’s time. 

* See Haraprasad Sastri, introd. to his ed. of Vidy&pati’s KirUrlata. Calcutta 1904 
(Hfvikeia Series), which shows that Vidy&pati was a normal SmSrta PaiicopSsaka (wordiipping 
the five deities Ga^efa, Sftrya, l&iva, Vi^u and Durgi), who wrote Pad&valls on Rftdh&> 
Kfipa, as well as on Siva and GaAgft, besides composing in Sanskrit series of Smyti treatises 
and works on Siva-Duig& worship. 
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Gita-govinda not so much as a poetical or devotional com¬ 
position of great beauty but as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and 
Rasa-^astra. The theme, as well as the spirit of Jayadeva’s 
poem would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, 
but the attitude of sectarian exposition affects and obscures the 
proper appreciation of its purely literary quality. It should not 
be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries 
before the promulgation of the Rasa-Sastra of Rupa GosvSmin; 
and the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, should not 
be equated with the sectarian dogmas and doctrines of later 
scholastic theologians. As a poet of undoubted gifts, he could 
not have made it his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vaisnava dogmatics^; he claims 
merit as a poet, and his religious emotion or inspiration should not 
be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If his emotional tem¬ 
perament preferred an erotic theme and selected the love-story 
of Radha and Krsna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine 
love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere 
of passionate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gita-govinda^ both in 
its emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in 
the history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises 
the praise and worship of K|^na, but his work is not, at least 
in its form and spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional 
personality in the sense in which Lllasuka’s poem is; and 
no influence of L!lai$uka is traceable in Jayadeva. If Jayadeva 
claims religious merit, he also prides himself upon the elegance, 


^ That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that the Sahajiyi 
sect of Bengal also regards him as its A<fi-guni and one of its nine Rasikas. The Vallabh&ciri 
sect also appears to have recognised the GUa-govinda, in imitation of which Vallabhac&rya's 
son Vitthaleivara introduced rhymed Padftvalls into his SrAgOra-raja-matji^imo. A curious 
instance of appropriation is furnished by the SaHUkhS commentary of Krfpedatta, son of 
Bhaveia of Mithilg, which makes an attempt to interpret G&ihgoviiSta as applying simul¬ 
taneously to the legends of Kiypa and Siva 1 
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softness and music of his poetic diction, as well as upon the 
felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his 
audience. But the literary form in which the theme is presented 
is extremely original. The work calls itself a Kavya and con¬ 
forms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes 
much beyond the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetori¬ 
cians and practised by the poets. Modern critics have found 
in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (L€vi), 
a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von Schroeder). 
As a creative work of art, it has a form of its own, but defies 
conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Krsna-yatra in its musical and 
melodramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old 
Yatra by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities; 
though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is not entirely 
divorced from the secular ; though intended and still used for 
popular festival where simplicity and directness count, it yet 
possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive verses composed 
in the orthodox metres, the entire work consists of Padavalfs, 
which are meant to be sung as musical speeches, but to which 
rhymed and alliterative moric metres are skilfully combined; 
while the use of refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody, but also combines the detached couplets 
into a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description 
and speech finely interwoven with recitation and song, a 
combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, 
the erotic mysticism, in its expression of religious feelings in 
the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion, supplies 
the picturesque and emotional infiatus, in a novel yet familiar 
form, by transforming the urgent sex-impulse into an ecstatic 
devotional sentiment. All the conventions and, .commonplae^ 
OJP. 150-50 
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of Sanskrit Jove-poetry are skilfully utilisedf and the whole 
effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the 
surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is enveloped 
in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony apd lyrical 
splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable; and like all 
artistic masterpieces, his poem becomes almost untranslatable. 
No doubt, there is in all this deliberate workmanship, but all 
effort is successfully concealed in an effective simplicity and 
clarity, in a series of passionate and extremely musical 
word-pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, Jaya- 
deva’s poem is unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as 
almost creating a new literary genre. It is clear that it does 
not strictly follow the tradition of the Sanskrit Kavya, but bears 
closer resemblance to the spirit and style of ApabhraniiSa or 
Modem Indian poetry. The musical Padavalfs, which form 
the vital element of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit, 
but they really reflect the vernacular manner of expression; and 
the rhymed and melodious metres, with their refrain, are hardly 
akin to older Sanskrit metres. The very term Padavali itself, 
which becomes so familiar in later Bengali song, is not 
found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken 
from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest^ that Jayadeva’s work goes back 
to an Apabhraip^a original; but, apart from the fact that 
no such tradition exists, literary and historical considerations 
will entirely rule out the suggestion. It should not be forgotten 
that the 'Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when 


‘ Op.f eit., p. 27; repeated by S. K. Chatteiji, Origin and Developmtnt of Bmgali 
Languaget Calcutta 1926, pp. 125>26, but the view is wrongly ascribed to Lassen. The faet 
that none of the PadSvalis is (Quoted in the Anthologies proves nothi^, it only shows that 
the Anthology-makers did not think that the songs strictly followed the Sanskrit tradition. 
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it was possible for such irregular types to come into existence, 
presumably through the influence of musical and melodramatic 
tendencies of the vernacular literature, which was by this time 
emerging into definite existence. It is conceivable that popular 
festive performances, like the religious YatrS,, with their mytho¬ 
logical theme, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for 
song and melodrama, must have reacted upon the traditional 
Sanskrit literature and influenced its spirit and form to such 
an extent as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript 
types, which approximated more distinctly to the verna¬ 
cular tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated 
audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s Gita^ 
govinda appears^ to be a noteworthy example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older 
forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
the coming literature in the vernacular. In these cases, the 
vernacular literature, developing side by side, apparently reacted 
upon Sanskrit, as it was often reached upon by Sanskrit; and 
the question of re-translation does not arise. It should also be 
noted that, although the Padavalis follow the spirit and manner 
of vernacular songs, yet they accept the literary convention of 
Sanskrit in its highly ornamental stylistic mode of expression. 
The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming and alliteration, 
which are not adventitious but form an integral part of its literary 
expression, is hardly possible to the same extent in Prakrit or 
ApabhraipiSa, which involves dipthongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elision 
of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange indeed to suggest 
that these verbal figures did not exist in the original but were 
added or re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither 
linguistic nor literary sense will admit that the Glta^govinda was 
prepared in this artificial manner; and the theory of 
translation becomes unbelievable when one considers that its 
achievement lies more in the direction of its verbally finished 
form, which is inseparable from its poetic expression. 
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It is not necessary to consider more than a dozen imitations 
which the Gita-govindoy like the Megha-duta, produced ; for 
these literary counterfeits never became current coins of poetry. 
It is curious, however, that they sometimes substitute the theme 
of R§ma and Sita,^ and Kara and Parvatl,* for Knna and 
Radha; while it is noteworthy that Vitthale§vara, son of 
VallabhacSrya, the founder of the Vallabhacari sect, intro¬ 
duces, in his independent work Srngara-rasa-mandana,^ songs 
composed on the model of Jayadeva’s Padavalis, just as 
Ramananda-raya does in his dmma Jaganndtha-vallabha,* The 
Krsna-lild-tarangini^ of Narayantirtha, pupil of Sivaramananda- 
tirtha, comprehends in twelve Tarahgas the entire story of 
Krsna from birth to establishment at Dvaraka and includes songs 
in musical modes; it is sometimes ranked with the poems of 
Llla^uka and Jayadeva as the third great work on Krsna-lfla; 
but it is a late and laboured imitation which never attained 
more than a limited currency. Indeed, with Jayadeva we are 
practically at the end of what is best not only in erotic-religious 
poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general; and its later 
annals are dull and uninspiring. He blew the embers of poetry 
with anew breath, but the momentary glow did not arrest its 


* E.g., the Gita-rSgkava of Prabhikara, mentioned in R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 
1882*83, p. 130. The poet is mentioned as the son of Bhudhara, and he wrote in 1618 A.D. 

* The Gila-gauripati of Bh&nudatta, ed. Grantharatna>mali, vol. i, p. 32, vol. ii, pp. 
33*92 Bombay 1888; separately printed, Gopal Narayan Co,, Bombay 1891. On the author 
see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 245, where this work is also noticed. Other similar 
imitations are : Gfta-gaigkhdara of KalyS^a, Gita^giriia of RSmabhafta, Glta-digambara 
of Vaipiama^i of MithiUl, Gitorraghaoa of Hariiatpkara, Gita-gopSla of Caturbhuja, etc. 

* Ed. Mulachandra Tulsidas Televala, Bombay 1919. For the songs, see pp. 5, 56*58, 
60, 70 of this edition. The work is in nine Ulllsas. 

* See below, under Drama. This is done also by some followers of Caitanya in their 
poetical works; such songs, for instance, occur in Kavikar^apQra’s Ananda-tfnddima Gampu, 

.in Jiva Gosvamin’s Gopala-eampu, in Prabodhfinanda's Songita-mSdhma, and in R&pa 
Gosvgmin’s CftOoeAf. 

* Eggeling, India OJtce Catalogue, vii, no. 3881, p. 1462, MS incomplete in eight 
tarahgas; Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, pt. iii, p. f68. Gf. Sesagiri Sastri, Report, ii, Madras 
1899, p. 57, where the importance of the work is much exi^^gerated. 'Hie author flourished 
in the Godavari district about 1700 A.D. 
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Steady decline. Of emotional Bhakti-productions of later times, 
in. which Bengal became prolific during the early years of the 
Caitanya movement, but which have more doctrinal value than 
poetic, mention need be made of only a few works. A typical 
example is furnished by the Stava-mdld^ of Rupa Gosvamin. 
The author was one of the immediate disciples of Caitanya; 
as one of the authoritative teachers of the new faith, who 
wrote in Sanskrit, and as a poet, rhetorician and devotee, 
he became deservedly the centre of its arduous and prolonged 
literary activity at Vmdavana. In his Pady dually of which we 
shall speak presently, he gives an anthological survey of devo¬ 
tional verses, new and old, which illustrate the many nuances 
of the emotional worship of Krsna made current by the Caitanya 
sect. The Stava-mald is a collection, made by his nephew Jiva, 
of some sixty Stotras and Citas, composed by Rupa himself, 
which bear witness alike to his devotion, learning and literary 
skill. The pieces are of unequal merit; but some, like the 
Mukunda-muktdvalif^ betray the influence of Lila^uka; others, 
like the Govinda-biruddvaliy attempts but does not succeed in 
evolving new rhythmical forms; but for exquisite verbal melody 
and pictorial fancy, the poems on Rasa-lila in the moric metres, 
the piece entitled Svayam-utpreksita-lildy and the songs included 
in the part entitled Gitdvaliy stand out prominently and show 
fairly successful reproduction of Jayadeva’s manner and diction. 
But rhetoric is still profuse and overwrought in these hymns and 
songs; it is fraught with devotional fancy but often prone 
to inane ingenuities. The Stavdvali^ of Raghunatha-dasa, his 
friend and fellow-disciple, is much inferior in art, but superior 
in sincere devotional passion, while the separate Stotras and devo¬ 
tional works like the Caitanya-candrdmrta (143 verses of praise 
and panegyric) of Prabodhananda, the Krsndhnika-kaumudi (in 


* Ed. Bhavadatta Sastri and K. P. Parab, with comm. cS Jiva Gosvimin, 
Bombay 1903. 

■ Also ed, (without the name of the author) in KavyamiU, Gucchaka ii, p. 157 £ 

' Ed. Radharaman Press, Berhampur (Murshidabad) 1923, in Boagali diaractets. 
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six Praka^as) of Paramananda-dasa Kavikarnapura (who also 
wrote a Sanskrit poetical biography of Caitanya, entitled 
Caitanya^caritdmrta), the Govinda-lildmrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
and the Camatkdra-candrikdj Gaurdnga-lildmrta and Kf$na- 
bhdvandmrta (dated 1786 A.D.) of Vi^vanatha Cakravartin.have 
a limited appeal and are hardly known outside Bengal. ^ 

c. The Didactic and Satiric Poetry 

It is difficult to define precisely the significance of the term 
‘didactic poetry’, commonly applied to a group of heterogeneous 
compositions which are more or less of a moralising tendency; 
for the objection is not invalid that didacticism is incompatible 
with poetry. But the term is intended, in tjie popular sense, 
to include a series of poems, which are not tracts or text-books 
giving a metrical exposition of complex philosophical or moral 
themes, but which give impressive poetical expression to tradi¬ 
tional wisdom or to wisdom which springs from intimate obser¬ 
vation of men and manners. Such reflective poetry in Sanskrit 
sometimes expresses itself in cleverly turned gnomic stanzas, 
polarised into antithesis or crystallised into epigram; but it 
comprehends chiefly the theme of Niti in the wide sense of 
practical sagacity, as well as of VairSgya as the mood which 
realises the emptiness of human endeavour and leads to noble 
reflections on the sorrows and worries of life. There is also a 
thin surplus of light composition which ridicules men and their 
morals. From the very beginning, as an inheritance of the 
older Epic literature, the didactic vein runs through the entire 
body of Sanskrit poetry; but in these poems it comes directly 
to the surface, not always as moralising for its own sake, but as 

» All these works, with the exception of Kjfi^ahnika-kamittdi and Cmaik&a-candriki 
(cd. Haridas Das, Navadvipa, 1938, 1940, have been printed at the above press in 
Bengali characters). If they were printed in Devanigarl, perhaps they would have been 
more widely known. For Bibliographical details and brief accountt of these wotfa, 
tee S. K. De, introductions and notes to the PadfSoalf and KTffm-iatvdmrta, and Earl^ 
HisUuy qf Va^^aoa FaUh and Movnmt in Bmggl, eh, vii, eUed above. 
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literary expression of the moral feeling. Humanity finds full 
ej^pression, and poetry often displays richness, perspicacity 
and depth. It is clear that in its ethical attitude the 
Sanskrit didactic poetry leans very perceptibly towards Sanskrit 
devotional poetry, of which it is sometimes an accessory; 
but since eroticism is found to be a dangerous and eradicable 
element of human nature, erotic acts and ideas often form the 
subject of wise thought and sarcasm. From grave questions of 
morals, policy and peace to those of amusements, triflings and 
snares of love, the scope of didactic poetry is wide enough 
to make the designation, in the absence of better terminology, 
rather inadequate, if not misleading; but it is clear that it has 
a province of its own and deserves a separate treatment. 

The didactic poetry, like the erotic and the devotional, 
generally takes the form of the traditional Sataka, or of a series 
of indefinite number of detached verses, with the exception of 
a few satirico-comic poems of a more well-knit form. Thus, 
we have polished reflective stanzas of elevated Patakas, or highly 
finished Subhasitas which arc pithy apophthegms of proverbial 
philosophy; but there is also another method, known as Anyapa- 
deia, in which the same purpose is achieved by an indirect appre¬ 
ciation or condemnation of analogical qualities of particular 
objects.^ The general theme of all these forms of composition 
consists of the commonplaces of prevalent ethics, but there are 
acute observations, abundant and varied, expressed in skilled 
but often felicitous diction, and in a variety of melodious metres, 
on the sorrows and joys of life, fickleness and caprices of love, 
follies of men and wiles of women, right mode of life, futility 
of pomp and power, weariness of servitude, falsehood and 
instability of human effort and desire, delights of solitude and 


*■ As for instance, the poet describes the dust as insignificant, light by nature and 
trampled daily under our feet, but the fickle wind tosses it h^, and it can sit on the 
summit of Ic^ mountains! The didactic implication is obvious. It is possiUe that 
the Anyipadefa is a development from the figure Anyokti or Aprastuta-praiaqist, but diere 
is no reason to restrict it to this narrow connotation. 
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tranquillity, as well as witty and sometimes sardonically humo¬ 
rous reflections on humbug and hoax. As these and similar topics 
are repeated with slight variations, it will not be necessary in 
the following brief account to describe the contents of individual 
poems in detail, unless there is something out of the ordinary. 
The example of Bhartrhari appears to dominate; but there is 
considerable originality of thought and expression, although 
there are tiresome writers who make misguided attempts to 
compose dull series of merely imitative Patakas. Some works, 
again, like the Bhdmim-vildsa of Jagannatha, make an effort to 
combine the three motifs of Love, Wisdom and Resignation in one 
poem; some authors vie with one another in producing double 
or triple ilSataka on these themes, or one Sataka with double 
or triple punning application of meaning; while others, like the 
Jaina Padmananda^ and the Vedantist Appayya Diksita,® 
content themselves with composing only Vairagya-iatakas of 
moderate literary merit. Sometimes, in the case of most Jaina 
and some Hindu authors, the didactic poetical form is pressed 
into the service of religious instruction or propaganda, but these 
so-called poems may be neglected in a literary account. 

A high antiquity is claimed for the NitUdvisastikd^ of 
Sundara-pan^ya, apparently of Madura, but the fact that anony¬ 
mous citation from it is found in the Paficatantra proves nothing, 
nor is the author’s identity with Sundara-pandya, who is said to 
have been mentioned as an ancestor of ArikeiSarin in an inscrip¬ 
tion of about 750 A.D., proved beyond doubt. In any case, this 
collection of one hundred and fifteen highly artificial Arya verses 
on diverse moral topics is scarcely of much outstanding literary 

* Ed. iblvyamSia, Gucchaka vii, p. 71 f (in SSrdulavikridita). 

* Ed. KSvyamila, Gucch^a i, p. 91 f (in AryS). 

* Ed. K. Markandeya Sarma, Kilpauk, Madras 1928. See Descriptive Cat. Madras 
Ortent Govt. MSS. Mbraiy, xx, p. 8056, no. 12051 : Des. Cat, Trivandrum Palace LiPraryt 
no. 1683. Tile Sblw gives some of Sundara^pSQdy<t’‘> verses under the names of Prak&favanfa, 
Aiigat* and Ravigupta. But Sundara^pSp^ya is^also quoted in the Suktv^ataadiSra of Kalii^a* 
rSya (c. 13th century). The printed work contains 115 verses, with appendix of 33 addi- 
tional verses. The tradition of Aryg metre, which is favoured mostly in Southern India, is 
noteworthy. 
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importance. Of greater interest is the Bhallata-iataka^ of the 
Kashmirian Bhallata, who flourished® under king Saipkaravarman 
(883-902 A.D.). The printed text of the poem contains 108 
stanzas in a variety of lyrical metres; but, like most early 
Satakas, the work must have suffered some tampering and inter¬ 
polation, for two of its verses are ascribed to other poets in the 
Anthologies, and one of Anandavardhana’s verses is found in it.® 
In this iSataka there is not much obtrusive display of metrical or 
rhetorical skill, but most of the verses, in thought and expression, 
are elegantly moulded. Even if individuality is not conspicuous, 
the verses are varied and eminently readable, and the collection 
is by no means pedestrian. Judging from the name of the 
author, the Sdnti-htaka^ of Sihlana probably belongs also to 
Kashmir, but nothing is known of its date and author, except 
that the poet, being quoted in the Sadukti-karndmrta of Sridhara- 
dasa, must belong to a period anterior to 1206 A.D.® The poem 
deals, by means of detached stanzas, in four chapters (Paritapa- 
pra§amana,Vivekodaya,Kartavyata and Brahma-prapti) with the 
merits of asceticism; but the various aspects of the attainment of 
tranquillity are described with considerable feeling and without 
much complexities of diction. The poetic reference to the 
inexorableness of the fruits of human action in the opening stanza® 
need not show that the poet was a Buddhist, and there is 


* Ed. KivyamalS, Gucchaka iv, p. 140f, The work is cited by Abhinavagupta 
(£or<iaa), K$emendra {Aueitya-vieSra), Kuntaka, Mammalia and the anthologies. For a study 
of the text, see V. Raghavan, in Amals of the Venka^ivara Oriental Institute^ i, p. 37 f. 

* Kahla^a, v. 204. 

* No. 68=DADaRyjfoJbi (NSP ed.) p. 218 {ami te dffyante nami). 

* Ed. K.Schonfield, wiA German trs., Leipzig 1910; also in Haeberlin, p. 410f, Jiv»« 
nandaii.p. 278f. See Keith in JRAS, 1911,p.257f. In view of the extremely uncertain 
text of moat early Satakas, there is no reason to hold, with Schonfield and Keith, that the 
Santi-iataka, which mmt have (as the editor also admits) suffered similar textual tampoing, it 
a mere compilation; and since the texts of Bhartfhari’s Satakaa themselves mre not yet fixed, 
no condusion is safe fiom the fact that 22 stanzas are common to the present .texts of the 
wm-ktof SihhuiLa and Bhartrhari. 

* Pcrlu^w the author knew RSjaiekhara’s works; for i. 4d. appears to be a ireinhi»< 

cence of i. 23. 

* The shmaa occurs in some versions of Bhartfhari’s /fttuhUika. 

O.P. 150-51 
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much in the content of the poem which is of universal applica¬ 
tion. The inspirer of Sihlana’s thought and style is of course 
Bhartrhari; even if Sihlainia does not possess the gifts of his 
predecessor, there can be no doubt that he is a poet of moderate 
competence. He is less pedantic than most of his fellow-writers, 
not wholly devoid of individuality, never low and seldom too 
affected. Of other Kasmirian works, the Anyokti-muktalata^ of 
Saipbhu, who also wrote a high-flown panegyric already noticed 
above of Harsa of Kashmir, is a collection of 108 detached stanzas 
which display stylistic tricks but no special poetic excellence. 

Of unknown date and provenance, but probably later and 
certainly of less merit, are the Drstanta-kalika-iataka^ of Kusuma- 
deva, a collection of gnomic verses in the l§loka metre, and the 
Upadeia-sataka^ of Gumani, which moralises, in Arya verses, on 
some myths and legends from the Epics and the Puranas. On 
the other hand, the Bhdva-iataka of Nagaraja,* son of Jalapa and 
grandson of Vidyadhara of Karpati Gopra and Taka family 
(probably a petty ruling family who flourished near Delhi), is a 
curious collection of enigmatic verses in various metres, in which 
the erotic motif is freely utilised and the peculiar condition or 
action of various persons is described with an implication of the 
reason for such condition or action. ® The Bhdva-vildsa* of the 

^ Ed. KSvyamilft, Gucchaka ii, p. 61f. 

* Ed. K&vyamilS, Gucchaka xiv, p. 77f. The work is earlier than Vallabhadeva’s 
StAh^UdvaK which quotes 21 verses from it (nos. 287>307). 

■ Ed. KSvyamfllS, Gucchaka ii, p. 20f. 

* Ed. K&vyamSlft, Gucchaka iv, p. 37 f. The author was probably some court-poet of 
NSgar^a, to whom the work is ascribed honoris causa. See R. G. Bhandarkar, R^ort 1882-83, 
p. 97 and Peterson, Three Reports^ p. 2 If. On Jayaswal’s theory of high antiquity (300 to 
350 A.D.) of the poem, see Wintemitz in IHQ,t XII, 1936, pp. 134-37. 

* For instance, the fifth verse says that a damsel tormented by thirst went to the 

riverside, took water with both hands, looked at it, but did not drink it,—-why? The answer 
supplied in the prose commentary is that it was on account of the flowing religion of her 
own beautiful hands, she fancied the water to be bloodi Sporting in a pavilion, a clever girl, 
decorated with jeweb, kicked her lover with her feet without any fault of his,—^why ? 
Because, the commentary e]q)lains, she saw her owti reflection in the jewds, but mistaking it 
for another woman, bees^ jealous I ^ 

* Ed. KfivyamSli, Gucchaka ii, p. Ill f (136 verses in wied metres). The author 
flmuidted in the time of Ak^. He also wrote a FAronMre-iiQifti, already notic^ above. 
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Nyaya commentator, Rudra NyayavSeaspati, son of VidySnivasa, 
cbntains some well-written, but undistinguished, AnyapadeSa 
stanzas, but about 20 verses are taken up with the paneg^yric of 
the author*s patron Bhavasiipha, an ancestor of the present ruler 
of Jaipur (Rajputana). Theof Dak^ii^amurti 
is a composition of a similar, but more stilted, construction. 
Other published Anyapadei^a collections include the Anyapadeia^ 
iataka of Nllakantha Dfksita (1st half of the 17th century) of 
Southern India,* of Madhusudana of Mithila® and of the Alaip- 
karika Vi^ve^vara of Almora (beginning of the 18th century);* 
but Nllaka^fha'also wrote the Sabhd-ranjana,’^ a collection of 105 
sententious verses in the l§loka metre, and the Santi-vilasa,^ a 
Vairagya work of 51 Sikharin! verses. These are compositions 
in which verse is* not a synonym of poetry but an adjimct of 
laboured wit. 

The collections of Subhasitas or Happy Sayings do not present 
any difference in form, theme and diction. Thus, we have the 
Subhdsita-nivV of the prolific South Indian scholar and teacher 
Venka^adeSika, a highly artificial homily, containing 144 verses 
in a variety of metres, symmetrically divided into 12 Paddhatis of 
12 verses in each, and dealing with such topics as pride, wicked¬ 
ness, servitude, nobility, tranquillity and so forth. Much more 
extensive and diversified in content are the Harihara-snbhddta^ 


• Ed. KSvyam&lS, Gucchaka xi, p, 65 f (94 verses in varied metres}. 

• Ed. Kavyam&lS, Gucchaka vi, p. 143 f (in Sirdiilavikil^ita}. Also the 
muktdoalf of Haipsavijaya-gai(^i, ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, ficanbay 
1907. 

• Ed. KivyamSla, Gucchaka ix, p. 64 f. In varied mettea. The author is described 
as the son of Padmanftbha and SubhadrS, but his date is not known. 

• Ed. Klvyamala, Gucchaka v, p. 89 f. In S&rdOlaviki1d>ta, except the first verse 
. which is in SragcUiarS. For the author see S. K. De, Sanskrit Potties, i> p. 312-13. 

• Ed. KavyamSlay Gucchaka ix, p. 156 f. Under the title ‘Minor Poems of 
NUaka^tha Dikfita,*^ the Sti Vaijl VilSsa Press Srirangam 1911, publishes Kali-v^ambana, 
Sabha-rafijana, Santi-vilasa. Vairagya-iataka, An»>dasagararstava and Anyapaddariataka. 

• Ed. Kavyamaia, Gucchaka vi, p. 12 f (51 verses). 

» Ed. M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar, Sri Vaui VUlsa Press, Srirangam 1908, 

• Ed. Kedarnath and W. L. Panshikitf, NSP, 2nd ed., B<»nbay 1910 (1st ed. Bhava- 
datta and K. P. Farab 1905). 
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of Harihara and the Subhdfita-ratna-sarjidoha^ of Amitagati. 
The first work contains over six hundred verses in Sloka, 
Arya and other metres, and includes sections on polity, 
erotics and spiritual knowledge. The second work, cpmposed 
in 994 A.D., by a well known Digambara Jaina monk, is divided 
into thirty-two Prakaranas, usually having, on the Kavya model, 
different metres for different sections. It is not only an earnest 
poetical epitome of the entire Jaina ethics and rules of conduct, 
but also contains severe reflections on woman, dice and drinking, 
the courtesan having a whole section to herself. 

But these moralising poets are too serious to depict the sins 
and follies of men with the sparkle of wit and humour. The 
type of satirico-comic poetry, inaugurated by Damodaragupta, 
therefore, does not find any gifted exponent, ‘but languishes in 
the hands of a limited number of industrious writers, who are 
indeed experts in erotics and shrewd observers of life, but who 
lack balance and lightness of touch in painting drolleries, as well 
as the power of polished wit and gentle ridicule to redeem the 
natural tendency to bitter sarcasm or coarse realism. The only 
writer who evinces an interesting bent in this direction is the 
Kashmirian Ksemendra, whose works best exemplify the merits 
and defects of later attempts. This hard-working polymath,® 
surnamed Vyasadasa, was the son of PrakaSendra and grandson 
of Sindhu, and wrote in the reign of Ananta and his son and 
successor Kalaia of Kashmir, Ksemendra’s literary activity thus 
falling in the middle and second half of the 11th century. He 
composed not only poems, plays, narratives, didactic and satiric 
sketches, a work on Niti {Niti-kalpataru)^ treatises on 
rhetoric, erotics and prosody, but also made abstracts of older 
poems, of -the two Epics, of Guna^hya’s Brhatkatha, of the 

Ed. Bhavadatla and W. L. Fanshikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1909. Ed. and tn. 
R. Schmidt and J. Hertel in SJ>MGt LXIX, 1905, and LXI, 1907 separately published, 
Leipzig 1908. On the author, see Peterson, Fmatk Rtportt Bombay 1894, p. ix. 

* On Kfemendra and his woria, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Postiest i. pp. 139-48. On 
Kfemendra’s handling of his material in making abstracts, see M. B. ^Ibeneau, Kfemendra 
as a Kavi in jfAOS, LIII, 1933, p. 124 L 
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Buddhist Avadanas, of Bana’s Kadambar! and of VatsySyana’s 
Kama^sutra, Hardly any other Sanskrit writer is so thorough 
a devotee of what may be called miscellaneous literature. He is 
versatile, accomplished and methodical; but he cannot be 
altogether dismissed as a mere adapter or miscellaneous compiler. 
Perhaps his enormous literary travail was not such drudgery as one 
would be inclined to think, for it certainly helped him to acquire 
an admirable literary skill and an amount of multifarious learn¬ 
ing, which add a flavour to his best writings. But his originality 
is best seen, not in his laborious lucubrations, which are no 
more than literary exercises, but in the lighter things on which 
perhaps he did not spend so much labour and midnight oil. 

In his Samaya-matrka^ or Original Book of Convention for 
the courtesan, Ksemendra is doubtless inspired by Damodaragupta, 
and selects a similar theme of the snares and trickeries of the 
harlot. It gives in eight chapters, composed mostly in Sloka, 
but diversified by lyrical measures, the story of a young courtesan 
Kalavati, who is introduced by a roguish barber to an “owl¬ 
faced, crow-necked and cat-eyed” (iv. 7) old bawd, named 
Kankali, for detailed but witty instruction in her difficult profes¬ 
sion, and who succeeds with the advice and assistance to ensnare 
a precocious young boy and rob his rich and foolish parents. 
The merit of the work lies not in its unsavoury story, but in 
its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire directed against many forms 
of prevalent deformity. The most curious part of the work 
is the amusing account, given with touches of local colour, 
of the adventures of Kankali and her wanderings in younger 
days through the length and breadth of Kashmir, as a 
whore, pretended wife and widow to many men, thief, nun, 
procuress, shop-girl, seller of cakes, barmaid, beggar-woman, 
flower-girl, woman-magician and holy saint; while her spicy 


» Ed. Duigdpra$ad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1925. 
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anecdotes, her erotic classiGcation of different types of men 
after difterent birds and beasts, and her shady but ingenious 
ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without Interest. 
Ksemendra does not show any squeamishness regarding 
delicate, questionable and even repulsive topics, nor any 
tendency to romanticise them. He wields a rich, racy and 
pointed style, and has considerable skill in turning out keenly 
edged verses, suitable for depicting certain types of ludicrous 
men and scenes. But it cannot be said that his outspoken 
frankness does not often lapse into a gloating over bald and 
unnecessary vulgarities. It is difficult indeed for his subject 
to steer clear of the danger in all cases, but with his knowledge 
and zest for erotics, Ksemendra appears to be a willing victim. 
He is more a satirist than a humorist, and is in a sense privileged 
to present things in a repulsively naked form; but pungent and 
realistic that his descriptions often are, there is nothing to 
redeem the general atmosphere of prosy and depressing sordid¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, his work as chronique scandaleuse is not 
mere pornography, nor an immoral work with a moral tag; it is, 
in spite of its obvious coarseness, an interesting specimen of an 
approach to satirical realistic writing which is so rarely cultivated 
in Sanskrit. 

Ksemendra’s other works are not so richly descriptive; 
they are compositions of a somewhat more didactic kind. They 
are not narratives, but are either astute homilies on human 
wickedness, with occasional flashes of trenchant wit and amusing 
word-pictures, or entertaining sketches of human follies and 
oddities, enlivened by cutting sarcasm and facetious anecdotes. 
Of the homilectic kind are his Sei^a-seiiakopadsia^ Carvsaiya^ 
and Caturvarga-saijigraha.^ The first is a short tract of sixty-one 
verses, containing shrewd reflections on the relation of master 


' Ed. KSvyamSlft, Gucchaka ii, p. 79f. Tb^ verses are in varied metres. 

■ Ed. KftvyamSlft, Gucchaka u> p. 128f. ^ 

■ Ed. KftvyamUS, Gucchaka, v, p. 75f. In 107 verses in diverse metres. See L^vi in 
M, 1885, t. vi> s. 8, p. 404 f. 
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and servant; the third is a poetical exposition, in four chapters, 
of the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue, 
wealth, love and salvation; while the second is a century of 
moral aphorisms in the iSloka metre on virtuous conduct, illustra¬ 
ted by pithy allusions to myths and legends ingeniously ransacked 
by the author's miscellaneous learning. In all these deliberately 
didactic works, it is the satirist who is turned a homilist; and 
his observations are not destitute of a witty and often epigram¬ 
matic flavour, to which his simple and elegantly direct style 
undoubtedly contributes. 

More interesting are his satirical sketches of different types 
of human frailty. His Darpa-dalana^ is a diatribe against human 
pride, which is described as springing from seven principal 
sources, namely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, charity 
and asceticism; they are treated separately in as many chapters, 
with illustration of each type of braggadocio by a tale invented 
for the purpose. Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist 
is irrepressible and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the 
description of quacks in learning and pretenders to sanctity. 
In his Kala-vildsa^ Ksemendra reverts to his mode of satire, with 
less coarseness and greater sense of comedy, and adopts the 
moric Arya metre of Damodaragupta's KuttanUmata, It is a 
poem in ten cantos, in which Muladeva, the legendary master 
of trickery, instructs his young disciple Gandragupta, son of a 
merchant, in the arts of roguery practised by cheats, quack 
doctors, harlots, traders, goldsmiths, singers, actors, beggars, 
ascetics and so forth, and illustrates his exposition by amusing 
tales. The first canto gives a general account of the various 
forms of cheating and their exponents; the second describes 
greed; the third discusses the erotic impulse and wiles of women; 


* Ed. KSvyamSlS, Gucchaka vi, p. 66f. In varied metres. Trs. into German by R, 
Schmidt in JZDAiG, LXIX, 1915, p. 11 Extracts ed. and trs. B. A. Hirszbant (UberKfemen- 
draa Darpad^ana), St. Petersburg 1892. 

• Ed. KAvya^a, Gucchaka, i, p. 34f. Trs. into Gesman (v-x) by R. Schmidt in 
WZKM, XXVllI, 1914, p. 406f. 
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the fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth depicts 
the wicked Kayasthas, skilled in crooked writing, who as high- 
placed executive officials, possessed with little conscience but 
with great power of mischief, form the target of Kstmendra’s 
special inventive; the sixth dilates upon the follies of pride; 
the seventh describes with much wit the wandering singer, 
bard, dancer, actor, who steal people’s money by their device 
of making harmonious noise and meaningless antics; the eighth 
denounces the special tricks of the goldsmith, who steals your 
gold before your eyes; the ninth deals with various forms of 
roguery practised by the astrologer, the false doctor, the seller of 
patent medicine, merchants and chevalier d'indiistrie of the same 
feather; while the tenth and last canto winds up with a 
constructive lecture on what the arts should be. The work is 
thus a remarkably comprehensive discourse, with a legendary 
framework, on the various activities of notorious tricksters known 
to Ksemendra; and his easy and elegant style makes the descrip¬ 
tions amusing and the satire effective. 

The two works, Deiopadeia and Pfarma-mdld,^ which are 
in some repects complementary to each other, are conceived in 
the same spirit and style, and directed, more narrowly but with 
greater concentration, against oppression, hypocrisy and corrup¬ 
tion which prevailed in Kashmir in Ksemendra’s days. The first 
work is put in the form of advice (Upade^a), or rather ironical 
homage, the second in that of ridicule (Narma or Parihasa); but 
the satirical attitude is not different. The Dehpadeia deals, in 
eight sections, with the cheat (Khala), who builds castles in the 
air to delude innocent people; the avaricious miser (Kadarya), 
miserable, dirty and desolate, who never enjoys what he hoards; 
the prostitute (Bandhakf), desenbed as a restless but mechanical 
wooden puppet, with her cheap tricks and one hundred and one 
amulets worn on her body for luck; the snake-like old bawd 
(Kuttani), who can make the impossible possible and vice versa. 


Ed. Madhusudan Kaut, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, Poona 1923. 
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but who cannot help getting bruised in constant brawls ; the 
ostentatious voluptuary (Vita), monkey>like with his foppish dress, 
curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women; the students 
from foreign lands, especially from Gau<^a, who avoid touch of 
people lest their fragile body should break, but who, under the 
bracing climate of Kashmir, acquire overbearing manners refuse 
to pay shop-keepers and are ready to draw the knife on the 
slightest provocation; the old man, marrying a young wife to the 
amusement and joy of other people, and begetting a child, like 
a withered and leafless tree bearing unexpected fruit; the degraded 
^aiva teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come 
to him, namely, the inevitable Kayastha and his fickle wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with his shabby 
verses, the crafty* merchant, the bragging alchemist, the felse 
ascetic, the boastful grammarian and the ignorant, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In the Narma-mala we have a similar series of pen- 
pictures, but its three interesting chapters are meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kayastha 
administration before the time of king Ananta. The Kayastha, 
whose pen was his sword, monopolised all the key-positions in 
the state, as the Grhakrtyadhipati or chief executive oflicer of 
internal administration, the Paiipalaka or governor of a province, 
the Lekhopadhyaya or clerk-in-chief, the Ganjadivira or chief 
accountant, and the Niyogin or executive officer in the villages. 
In the first chapter are described the public activities of these and 
other officers, their parasites and myrmidons, and their enormi¬ 
ties and atrocious misdeeds; the rest of the work outlines, with 
vivid skill, the degraded private life of a typical Kayastha and 
his frivolous wife, in the course of which we have again a quack 
doctor, a foolish astrologer, a Buddhist nun acting as a go- 
■ between, a surgeon-barber, and the inevitable $aiva Guru who 
institutes a sacrifice to restore the mysteriously failing health of 
the Kayastha’s wife. Apart from the local interest and value of 
these works, they are indeed noteworthy satirical sketch**, 
exaggerated cum gram salis^ but substantially iaithfril, having less 
O.P. 150—52 
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frequent lapses into squalor or coarseness, and composed in the 
best literary manner of Ksemendra. There is nothing of melan¬ 
choly wisdom in Ksemendra. Knowing full well the castigating 
use of satire he deals out his blows too liberally, hut with 
precision; with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption, but 
with the unerring insight of a shrewd observer. His adroit 
epithets, bons mots and picturesquely abusive phrases show his 
piquant skill in metre, language and significance, eminently 
suitable to his subject and his method. 

We have devoted some space to Ksemendra’s satirical 
writings, but it is not disproportionate when one considers their 
literary worth in the light of the vein of originality, which 
practically failed and ceased after him. We have some feeble 
attempts, like Mugdhopade^a^ of the Kashmirian Jahlana (1st 
half of the 12th century), which in sixty-six verses, in the ill- 
chosen i^trdulavikrf^ta metre, contains high-flown reflections on 
the lure and deception of the traditional, rather than the real, 
courtesan {estoperpetua !), in an erotically didactic rather than 
satiric style. These writers, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of descending to repellent reality which their subject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, 
with the long end of the stick of romantic verse. Of different 
interest perhaps is the Kdi-vidambana^ of the South Indian 
Nflakantha Diksita; it is more polished, but witty, in describing 
in a century of well rounded Sloka verses the hopeless state of 
human affairs in the degraded Kali age. None of these and 
similar works of later times, however, give us such amusing 
sketches or piquant pictures of everyday society as are found in 
the works of Damodaragupta and Ksemendra. All these later 
attempts may not indicate higher sanctitude but perhaps greater 
sanctimoniousness. The only later group of works which 
weakly attempts to carry on the tradition of satire is the 

* Ed. KivyamSlS, Gucchaka viii, p. 125*f. Jahlana was also the author of 
vUiia mentioned above. He should be distinguished from the anthHogist Jahlana. 

* Ed, Ktvyam&lS, Gucchaka v. p. 115 f. 
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Prahasana; but the Prahasana, we shall see, never flourished 
with convincing vigour, nor became an achievement of which 
Sanskrit literature can be legitimately proud. 

d. The Anthologies and Women Poets 

The greatest repositories of single stanzas of more than a 
thousand known and unknown poets are the Sanskrit 
Anthologies, which began to be compiled from the 10th century 
onwards. They preserve the verses of greater and more well 
known poets, but their importance consists in rescuing from 
oblivion a large number of fleeting verses of lesser and less 
known poets. It is true that the Anthologies belong to a com¬ 
paratively late period; they furnish little account of the poets 
themselves or their works; he quotations are tantalisingly 
meagre; the notoriously careless and fluctuating ascriptions, as 
well as anonymous citations, do not yield much positive chrono¬ 
logical result; but, in spite of these drawbacks, their literary 
importance is immense. Within the limits of space at our 
disposal, it would not be possible to give an adequate account of 
the Anthology-poets, but they certainly reflect an astonishing 
variety and a natural and charming quality, which one misses 
in the deliberate masterpieces of greater poets, and therefore 
deserve a detailed and separate study. Even admitting that 
stray stanzas cannot give us much, one can yet realise that the 
so-called minor poets often represent the spirit of an age or a 
country better than the more formidable members of the profes¬ 
sion. As rich collections of erotic, gnomic, didactic, devotional 
and descriptive verses, the value of the Anthologies cannot be 
exaggerated; for, mosaics as they are, they are perhaps better 
represented here than in the extensive individual works of 
unequal and uneven workmanship. No doubt, the verses are 
produced from the same anvil and with the same tools, but the 
individual variations of the less pretentious poets are often worked 
\fit% a cameo-like neatness out of the very limited and stereotyped 
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means and materials. Most of them reach’only a modest level, 
but they often show, in their small and unassuming way, dainty 
touches in metre and phraseology, a sense of harmony in sound 
and sense, and a pretty fancy, indicative, in their total effect, 
of the true poetic spirit. The’lesser poet cannot indeed trans¬ 
gress the authority of the recognised tradition, but perhaps he 
can trust his own feelings to a greater degree. If he is not 
original, he can attain, within limits, a touch of nature and 
of lyric loveliness which are so rare in elaborate poems. We 
cannot illustrate here these observations by actual citation or 
consideration of individual poets, especially when the quantity 
and diversity of the verses are overwhelmingly extensive 
and the quality naturally variable; but even, a careless glance 
through the Anthologies will bring charming surprises from page 
to page, which cannot but lead to an enhanced appreciation of 
Sanskrit poetry. 

The earliest known Anthology is perhaps the incomplete 

and anonymous work, which has been published under the title 

of Kavmdra-vacana-samuccaya} from a unique manuscript in 

Nepalese characters of about the 12th century A.D. As none 

of the 113 poets, to whom its extant 525 verses are attributed, 

can be placed with certainty later than 1000 A.D., the anthology 

itself cannot belong to a later period. Its opening sections on 

the Buddha and Avalokitelvara point to the probability of 

its unknown compiler having been a Buddhist; but with 

the exception of these eighteen or nineteen verses of a 

distinctly Buddhistic leaning, there is nothing Buddhistic about 

the work, which contains material, arrangement and division of 

subjects similar to those of most other Sanskrit anthologies. 

There is a fairly lengthy section on Hari as well, containing 

53 verses, followed by sections of descriptive verses on spring, 

summer and the rainy season, but more than two-thirds of the 

work (350 verses) are devoted to the theme of love and thclov«r. 

% 

^ Ed. F. W. ThcHuas, Bill. Ind., Calcutta 1912. The title is lost in the MS, but 
supplied ooqjecturally from Uie introductory stanaa. 
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The next anthology of importance is the Subhdsitdvali' of 
the K-a^Hifraka Vallabhadeva, which is quoted directly by 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda in 1160 A.D. in his commentary 
on the Amara-koia,* but the present text of which contains a 
large number of later additions and therefore cannot be placed 
earlier than the 15th century.® It is an extensive anthology, 
containing 3,527 verses in 101 sections or Paddhads, and the 
number of authors and works cited, according to Peterson’s 
list, is about 360. It contains stanzas on a large variety of 
subjects, including thoughts on and descripdons of love and other 
passions, the conduct of life, natural scenery and seasons, 
worldly wisdom and witty sayings. Of more definite date is the 
Bengal antholo^, Sadukti’karnamrta,^ compiled by Srldhara- 
d^a, son of Vatudasa, in 1206 A.D. in the reign of Laksmai^a- 
sena of Bengal, who appears to have been the patron of the 
compiler and his father. The five parts, called Pravahas, are 
entitled respectively Deva, Srngara, Cam, Apade^a and Uccavaca, 
and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 76 sections or Vicis. As each 
Vici is arranged symmetrically to contain five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2,380, but as several verses 
appear to be lost in the printed text, the actual number of quoted 
verses is 2,370, the number of authors and works being 485. 
The compiler does not confine himself in his selection to Bengal, 
nor even to his own time; but his Vaisnava inclination makes 


‘ Ed. P, Peterson and Durgaprasad, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1886. 

■ Ed. Trivandrum Sansk. Ser. I9I4>17, pt. ii, Kha^d** varga 4, p. 130 f. 

• See on this question, S. K. De, in JRAS^ 1927, pp. 471-77; Keith’s objections in 
BSOSf V, pt. i, p. 27 f, and S. K. De in BS0S, v» pt. Hi, p. 499 T. 

* The work is> also called Sokti-kar^Smrta in some MSS. Ed. Ramavatara Sarma, 
Bibl. Ind. (till 1921), only two fascicules; complete work edited by the same, and printed 

.with an introduction and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933. The 
edition appears to be chiefly based on the Serampore College Library MS; biit no account is 
given of its MS material, and there is no critical apparatus. The method ot editing is hardly 
critical; and as no account is taken of two important MSS of the woiic (viz. those m theAsiatic 
Soefety of Bengal and Galcutto Suukrit College, its value is considemhly impaired. For dbe 
isrorfc aee Aufiecht in XXXVI 1882, p. 361 f, 509 f; Pischel, ap. J^uinomohin 

Ghakravarti in JfASB, 1906, pp. 157-76. The number of anonymous quotat^t^' iii die 
Anthology appears to be more than 450. 
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him give a large number of Vaisnava verses, which have been 
freely utilised in the later Bengal anthology of Rupa Gosv&min. 

On the model of Vallabhadeva’s Subha^tavali was compiled 
in 1257 A.D. the Subkasita-muktdvalt or Sukti-mukidvali^ of 
Jahlana,* son of Laksmidhara, the compiler as well as his father 
having flourished in the reign of the Yadava king Kfsna who 
came to the throne in 1247 A.D. It is a fairly extensive antho¬ 
logy, which appears to have existed in a shorter and a longer 
recension;* but the printed text makes no differentiation and 
gives the work eclectically in 2,790 verses, contained in 133 
sections, and arranged on the plan and method of Vallabhadeva’s 
anthology, the number of authors and works cited being more 
than 240. At the commencement of the anthology, there is an 
important section of traditional verses oh Sanskrit poets and 
poetry, which is of great interest from the point of view of 
literary history. Of the same character is the ^drngadhara’ 
paddkatiy* compiled by Sarhgadhara, son of Damodara, at about 
1363 A.D. It contains 4,689 verses* in 163 sections, the num¬ 
ber of works and authors cited being about 292. Its arrange¬ 
ment and subject-matter closely follow those of the two 
anthologies mentioned above, and a large number of its verses 
is also to be found in them. The Sukti-ratna-hdra^ of Silrya 
Kalihgaraya, which could not have been compiled before the 
1st half of the 14th century,’ arranges its quotations, after six 

^ Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad’s Orientar Ser., Baroda 193 . 

* There are some verses at the end in the printed edition (cf. also Descriptivt Cat. 
Madras Govt. Orient. Library, xx, p. 8109f), which tell us that the work was ctanpUed by 
Vaidya Bhftnu Pap^ita for Jahlapa in iSaka 1179sssl257 A.D. 

* As R. G. Bhandarkar, who first gave an account of this anthology in his Report 
1887-91,itSLtes.' 

* Ed. P. Peterson, B<nnbay Sanskrit Series, 1888. See Aufrecht in Z^MG, XXV, 
1871, p. 45Sf: XXVII, 1873, p. If. Aufrecht notices and translates verses of 264 authors and 

■ works. 

* But verse no. 56 givps the total number of verses in the antholc^ as 6,300 1 

* -Ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum San^it Series, 1939. The edition-is based 
upon a single, Trivandrum manuscript. On the wcark and theauthor^^ V. Raghavan in > 
Journal Orwa. Reseeveh, Madras, XIII, pp. 293>306, 

* See V. Raghavaa, ep. ett., p, SOM. 
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introductory Paddhatis (dealing chiefly with Namaskara, Mr, 
praise of the Vedas and so forth), into four Parvans concerned 
respectively with Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. As a South 
Indian compilation, the work is interesting for having preserved 
verses of South Indian authors, but the compiler appears to 
have known the Subhdsitdvali of Vallabhadeva. The subject- 
matter, arrangement and method of compilation of the Padyavall^ 
of Rupa Gosvamin, however, which is a Bengal Vaisnava 
endeavour, is somewhat different. As all the verses are 
devoted to Krsna and KKna-lIla; they are arranged in sections 
m accordance with the different doctrinarian aspects of 
Kfsna-Bhakti and different episodes of the erotic career 
of Krena; and the whole arrangement conforms generally to 
the rhetorical classification of the Vaisnava Rasa-sastra, to which 
the work may be regarded as an illustrative compendium. It 
is a compilation of 386 verses from over 125 authors. But Rupa 
Gosvamin does not confine himself to Bengal or to Vaisnava 
authors alone. He selects older verses from Amaru, Bhavabhuti 
and others and arranges them in a Radha-Krsria context, some¬ 
times even modifying the text in order to make non-sectarian 
verses applicable to a sectarian purpose. To the second half of 
the fifteenth century belongs the Subhdsitdvali of the Kashmirian 
Srivara, pupil of Jonaraja, which cites from 380 poets. To the 
17th centiu*y probably belong the Padya~veni of Venidatta, son 
of Jagaj[jlvana, the Padya-racand of Laksmanabhatta Ankolakara 
(between 1625 and 1650 A.D.),® the Padydmfta-tarangim 
(compiled 1673 A.D.) of Hari Bhaskara,® son of Apajibhatta, 
and the Subhdsita-hdrdvali of Hari-kavi;* but none of these. 


' Ed. S. K. De, Dacca Univ. Orientel Publ. Series, Dacca 1934. 

» Ed. NSP, Bombay 1908. On the date of this anthology, see P. K. Code in Jeanial 
OruHtal Xeseanh, Moiras, XIV, 1940, pp. 184-193 (a list of works and authors cited is also 
given). 

• On.this anthology, see P. K. Code in CakuUa OrutOal Journal, HI, pp. 33-35. 

‘ The was the court-poet of the Maratha king Sambh^i, son of Sbftji (see 

P. K. Ck)de in ABORJ, XVI, 1935, pp. 262-91). He also wrote SasfMmrijarettriXo, a poetical 
life of his royal patron, in 1685 A.D. 
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except the Padya-racand^ has yet appeared in print. There are 
also many other anthologies, great and small, which are not yet 
published, but it is not necessary to mention them all here. 

Although it has not been possible to deal here* with the 
innumerable poets of the Anthologies, a few words should be 
spared for the women-poete, who are chiefly, but inadequately, 
represented in the Anthologies. We have' some 150 scattered 
verses of about 40 women-pocts, of whom the names of VijjjS,, 
Vikatanitamba, l^flabhattarika, Bhavadevi, Gaurl, Padmavati 
and Vidyavat! stand out prominently both in extent and variety 
of their verses. Unfortunately, the works from which their 
verses are quoted are not known, and we have no other means 
of determining the nature and value of their literary achievement. 
But, to judge from the extremely meagre specimens of stray 
verses, one cannot say that their contribution to Sanskrit poetry 
is either original or impressive both in quantity and quality. 
There is also not much variety. The verses are mostly dainty trifles, 
concerned with light erotic topics, in the conventional embroidery 
of romantic fancy. Almost all the women-poets are occupied 
with the theme of love; and even where the verse is descriptive, 
there is most often an erotic implication. Sometimes there 
is a tender and touching note; here and there one may 
also find a glimpse into the heart of the woman; but, in 
general, there is not much that is truly feminine in these verses, 
which might have been as well written by men. It may be that 
love made up the entire life of the woman : but perhaps these 
verses, which give the impression that she is more fully ardent 
and less self-controlled than man, would lead to a dubious gene¬ 
ralisation and give the entire question a wrong perspective. The 
woman-poet looks ^spiciously like a replica of the passionate 
heroine of the normal Sanskrit poetry and drama. One may even 
go further and doubt if some of the verses are really written by 

* Sanskrit PeeUsut, Part A (Select Verses), ed. J. B. Chaudhuri and trs. with an 
introductim by Roma Qiaudburi, Calcutta 1939; Pt. B. (coatainuig the Vm^mdtiutfraiasti 
DevakumBrikft and SanSano-goptMlb^ of Lakfml), Cidcutta 1940. 
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women, or are passed off under fictitious feminine names with a 
mildly perverse motive! Apart from the tone of the verses, 
the suspicion is not unnatural when one considers the rather 
strange and unusual names, like Vikatanitamba* and Jaghana- 
capala, especially when the only one verse assigned to the latter is 
also composed in the Jaghanacapala metre and cleverly construct¬ 
ed to contain the name itself, after the manner of signed verses 
not rare in Sanskrit. In any case, the specimens are insufficient 
and do not enable us to form a high opinion of woman’s creative 
and artistic ability in a sphere in which, by her temperament, 
she is eminently fitted to attain a high rank. 

Outside the Anthologies, there are just a few women writers 
who may be briefly mentioned here as composers of the Kavya. 
Among these, we have already spoken of RamabhadrambS of 
Tanjore, who wrote the semi-historical poem Raghmathabhyudaya 
to celebrate the greatness of her lover, Raghunatha-Nayaka of 
Tanjore (c. 1614 A.D.). Another woman poet, who was 
honoured by Raghunatha-Nayaka with the eulogistic title of 
MadhuravanI, translated Raghunatha’s Andhra-Ramayaria into 
elegant Sanskrit verse, in fourteen cantos, under the title Rdmor 
yarm~ 5 dra~kdiya. * Another cultured woman-poet, TirumalambS, in 
her Varaddmhikd-parimya^ a highly artificial Campu, describes 
the romance of the love and wedding of Varadambika with her 


• If the name occurs in RSjalekhara’s eulogistic verses on poets quoted in Jahiapa's 
SSkti-iruiktavaU, there is no reason to think that it was not traditionally accepted; and little 
is known about the poet herself. The information, however, vouched to us by Bhoja that 
she was married a second time (punarbhil) is more circumstantial, and, if it is reliable, 
may indicate a real person. Other names found in Jahlapa are ; Vijjaka, Silibhatilriki, 
VyaySAkS and Prabhudevi; while in a memorial verse ascribed to Dhanadadeva in SMga- 
dharofpaddhtttit we have the praise of Sll&bhatt&riki, MSrulS and MorikS. All these n a me s 
are found in the Anthologies, but there is no proof that all were names of real persons. 

• The only known MS of this work, which belonged to the Veda^vedSnta-inandira, 
Mallesvaram, Bangsdore, appears to have been lost, and the work is not pnnted. 

• Ed. T..lr«man SaTup, Lahorc 1938 (?). See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjm CaUOifp^t vut 
pp. 3243-46, no. 4220. The editor notes that the CampO contains the largest compound to 
be found in Sanskrit, but this is hardly a complunentl On some of these poets, see Adm 
Rmm, IX (1908), Madras, pp. 106-11; JRAS, 1908, p. 168; J. B. Chaudhuri, SsoiAil 
PostssMs, Pt. B. Introduction, cited above. 

O.P. 150—53 
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own husband or lover Acyutaraya, king of Vijayanagara, who 
came to the throne at about 1530 A.D. Another earlier and more 
gifted Vijayanagara poetess, Gahgadevi, queen (vii. 39-41) of Vira 
Kampana or Kamparaya, son of Bukka I (c. 1343-79 A.D.), 
composed the Madhurorvijaya} or Virakampardya-carita^ now 
available only as a fragment, to celebrate her husband’s conquest 
of Madura. It is written in a simple style, comparatively free 
from the pedantry of grammar and rhetoric. But all these works 
are of the usual conventional type, and do not show any distinc¬ 
tive features to call for special comment. 

5. Prose Literature 

The literary prose compositions of this period, compared 
with the poetical, form indeed a small and unpretentious branch; 
for prose does not appear to have been as assiduously cultivated 
as verse. Even technical works were complacently composed in 
verse, presumably because verse is easier to memorise and 
utilise for condensed and effective expression. The verse invaded, 
from the beginning, the domain of prose and ousted it from its 
legitimate employment. .The result was that in technical treatises 
the verse became prosaic, while in literary works the prose 
assumed the colour and mode of verse and poetry. It was seldom 
realised that the two harmonies had different spheres and values, 
and that the characteristics of the one were not desirable in the 
other. The verse attained a far greater degree of maturity, cir¬ 
culation and importance, and the prose was consequently neglect¬ 
ed. The preponderance of the one form of writing partially 
explains and is explained by the poverty of the other; but it is 
more than a case of preponderance, it is one of almost exclusive 
monopoly, doubtless aided by the resulting inability to distin¬ 
guish between the two modes of formal writing. In practice 
certainly, if not in theory, the separate existence of prose as a 

1 Ed. Harihara Saatri and V. S. Sastri, Sridhara Press, Trivandrum 1916, with introd, 
by T. A. Gopinatha Rao. 
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vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers fancying 
tliat prose is but a species of verse itself and of poetry which 
is conveyed in verse, and making their prose, endowed with florid 
rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse 
and poetry. 

The tradition of the highly ornamented and poetically gorge¬ 
ous prose was, we have seen, established by Banabhatta, but it is 
neither prose-poetry nor poetical prose as we understand it 
to-day; it is an extremely artificial creation in which prose and 
poetry arc drawn together in an astonishingly peculiar and 
unnatural alliance. The tradition is continued in this period, 
somewhat languidly, in the writing of that strange species of the 
Prose Kavya, which, entirely lacking in narrative quality, yet 
went by the name of Katha or narrative. The blend of 
realism and romance, of satire and sentiment which we found 
in Da^iain was no longer appreciated, but the example of 
BanabhaUa also does not seem to have inspired much literary 
enthusiasm. Partly because the standard set by Banabhatta 
W 21 S perhaps too high and arduous, and partly because such 
extremely elaborate composition perhaps ceased to engage wide 
interest, the Prose Kavya does not appear to have been much 
favoured by really talented writers. Perhaps also the craving 
for ornate exercise of prose, along with verse, was satisfied by 
the growth of a hybrid species, called Gampu, of mixed prose 
and verse, which, on the decline and break-up of the Prose 
Kavya, combined some of its features with those of the metrical 
Kavya, in a kind of curious, but not very brilliant, mosaic. But 
the most unassuming, and yet the most interesting, prose 
literature of this period is exemplified by a small number of 
popular tales, which continue the simpler prose tradition of the 
Paheatantra, and contain racy stories of common life and 
folk-tale, denuded of high-flown romance but sublimated with 
myth and magic, and enforced with pithy gnomic verses of 
epigrammatic wit. Into the artificial and jaded atmosphere of 
the classical romantic tale they throw the freshness and naivete 
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of folk-tradition and common experience; and the story-form is 
seen in some of its proper vigour and pliability. 


a. The Popular Tale 

The popular prose tale of this period commands attention, 
not only by its interesting narrative content, but also because 
the works show a sense of the value of the simple and direct 
prose style, which we rarely find in the heavily constructed and 
dexterously stylistic Prose Kavya and Campu. The collections 
of prose tales, however, are mostly of unknown authorship, and 
the various redactions, made out of traditional material by 
different hands, naturally exhibit different kinds of style and 
diction. Thus, the Ornatior Text of the iuka-saptati is written 
in a decidedly high-flown, if not too elaborate, style, compared 
with the almost bald and unattractive prose of the Simplicior 
Text. But even taking into account such inevitable differences, 
one can say that the prose tale in general, contrasted with the 
Prose Kavya and the Campu, makes less claim to ornateness and 
certainly shows a reasonably clear and attractive manner, which 
effectively increases the intrinsic interest of its matter. Although 
still halting, what we have is not the mere lisping of prose, nor is 
it fully developed into the literary prose of the best kind. 
The most remarkable feature is that it is not always plain style, 
but when elegant, there are no intricacies of construction and 
elaborate ornamentation, no confused disregard of periods and 
interminable heaping of ingenious phrases, epithets and conceits, 
no love of punning and other afiectations. It is for these reasons 
that the prose tale retained, as attested by the recensions of the 
works and their translations into modern Indian languages, 
greater popularity and wider currency, while the Prose Kavya 
failed and the Campu flourished by artificial cultivation. 

While the beast-fable died out with the*^ Pafkatantra 
ei&austing itself in a sequence of variations of the original text, 
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the Brhatkathdy in spite of its great reputation, does not appear 
to have left behind a direct descendant. If there were imitative 
attempts, they are now lost. The next oldest collection of 
popular tales that we have is the Vetala-pancavrniati, but the 
extent of the gap between it and the Brhatkathd is not known. 
Although the earliest version of this very interesting collection 
of twenty-five tales of the Vetala is preserved in the two 
Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkathd^ by Ksemendra and 
Somadeva respectively (11th century), it is missing in the 
Nepalese version of Budhasvamin. It is not clear, therefore, 
that it formed a part of the lost work of Gunadhya; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that it belonged originally to an 
independent cycle, as several other more or less diverging versions 
have also survived. The most noteworthy of these versions is 
that of l§ivadasa* of unknown date and place of composition, 
which is in prose with interspersed verse; but another anonymous 
prose recast of Ksemendra’s version* is also known. There is 
another abridged version attributed to Vallabhadeva,* but it 
exists only in not more than half a dozen known manuscripts, 
and is textually poorer and less important, being not substantially 
different from that of Sivadasa. The version of Jambhaladatta* 


^ Bfhatkathd-mafjjari ix. 2. 19-1221; Kat d~serit-^Sgara 75-99. Kfemendra’s 

version is shorter and balder than Somadeva’s and omits some minor incidents, but they 
have essentially the same content. See L^vi in JA, s. 8, t. vii, 1886, p. 190f; M.B. 
Emeneau in JAOSt LIII, 1933, pp. 124-43. According to Emeneau's calculation, the number 
of Slokas in Kyemendra's version is 1206, in Somadeva’s 2195. Hertel and Edgerton have 
made it probable that the original Brhatkathd did not contain the twenty-6ve tales of the 
Vetftla. 

* Ed. Heinrich Uhle, Leipzig 1884, on the basis of 11 comparatively modem MSS. 
The text is given in transliteration. In 1914 Uhle published, in BSGtV, LXVI (Leipzig), 
pp. 2-87, the text of an earlier MS dated 1487 A.O. Hertel would not place Sivadfisa much 
before 1487 A.D.; he believes that SivadSsa used an earlier metrical version, and finds the 
influence of old Gujarati on the language of his text. 

* ^so contained in Uhle’s ed. 

* Eggding, India Offie$ Catabgut, vii, p. 1564. As ite po<»r Sanskrit and vernacular 
forms and constructions indicate, the text is probably evolved from some vernacular venioh. 

* Ed. M. B. Exneneau, with Eng. trs. and text in transliteratitm, American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, Connecticut 1934. 
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is almost entirely in prose (with sporadic introductory verses), 
but its date and provenance are likewise unknown; it is nearer to 
the Kashmirian versions in respect of proper names, but the 
details of the stories differ. The Vetdla~pancavi7(iiatt is also 
known in several forms in modern Indian languages.* A critical 
comparison of all the versions still awaits investigation, but 
it is doubtful if any of these extant versions fully represent the 
lost original. The metrical form in which we find the work in 
the Kashmirian versions does not prove that the original was 
in verse, nor do the versions justify any positive conclusion re¬ 
garding the order and content of the stories. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Vetala-pancavimiati 
is one of the most interesting collection of shrewd and well-told 
tales in Sanskrit. The frame-story, in which the twenty-five 
inset tales are emboxed, is simply and cleverly conceived quite in 
the spirit of the folk-tale. In order to oblige an ascetic,® who 
brings to him everyday a fruit containing a concealed Jem, king 
Trivikramasena or Vikramasena, who becomes Vikramaditya in 
later accounts, agree to bring, for the purpose of some magic 
rite, a corpse hanging from a tree. But a vampire or Vetala has 
already taken possession of the corpse. He agrees to leave the 
body if the king would answer his questions, but ingeniously 
frustrates the king’s efforts twenty-five times by recounting to 
him an enigmatic story and asking him to solve it, thereby 
making the king break the condition of silence necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of his undertaking. The riddles are 
by no means easy of solution; and if the king’s replies are 
casuistic, they are certainly ingeniously fitted. Who is the most 


The work also exists in Kalmuck (ed. B. Jiilg» Leipzig 1866} and Tibetan (ed. 
. A. H. Francke in Z^MGy LXXV, 1925, pp. 72-96) adaptations.—On translations into various 
modon Indian languages, see Orierson, The Modem Vemaadar Idkrature HinduOan, 
Calcutta; Oesterly, BaitSl Padsl (in Bibliothelj OrittiUdiseher Mdrchen md ErcdUwtgm, 
1, Leii»ig 1873; Penzer’s ed. of Ocean of SUnyy vol. vi, pp. 265-67. ^ 

* In Somadeva's version he is a Bhikfu, in K|emendra*s a SramaQa, in divadba’s a 
Digambarai 
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fastidious epicure—the man who would not touch the food because 
his fine sense of smell discovers that the paddy was grown in a 
field adjoining a cemetery, or the one who would not lie on a 
divinely soft and piled-up bed because somewhere below the heap of 
mattress there is a piece of hair, or the one who would not touch 
a woman because she smelt like a goat having been nourished 
with goat*s milk in her infancy? Who is the best lover—the 
one who perishes on the same funeral pyre with the body of the 
dead girl, or the one who builds a hut and lives in sorrow near 
the funeral ground, or the one who revives the dead girl by means 
of a charm he chances to discover ? Equally baffling is the 
question of tangled relationship of the children of a father, who 
espouses unwittingly the daughter of a woman wedded to his 
son, with the children of the son. We have also a difficult 
question of ceremonialism, when three hands appear to receive 
the oblation of a thief’s son brought up by a Brahman and 
adopted by a king; or a difficult question of honour, in the case 
of a woman, allowed by her generous fiancee to keep an assigna¬ 
tion, unharmed by an equally generous robber who allows her 
to pass, and returned untouched by the no less generous lover 
to whom she goes. Diversified indeed are the stories, and well 
conceived. From the literary point of view, however, the value 
of the different versions is, of course, different. The Kashmirian 
versions are in verse, mostly in 6loka, Ksemendra’s being terse 
and Somadeva’s pleasantly amplified; Jambhaladatta’s version 
is unadorned, and even bald and undistinguished; while Siva- 
dasa’s is marked by considerable literary grace and narrative 
quality. How far these individual characteristics of style and 
treatment are inherited from the original cannot be exactly deter¬ 
mined ; but, judging from their general tendencies, one should think 
that the initial impetus must have been towards simple narrative 
vigour rather than towards sheer splendour of style, and that the 
core of the work must have achieved popularity and distinction 
as much fi'om its fine story-material as fi'om the manner in which 
it was presented. 
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Much inferior in literary quality, as well as in the interest 
of the stories, is the Sinihdsana-dvatnmiika or Vikrama-carita} 
As the title implies, it purports to be a collection of thirty-two 
tales, told by the magic statues supporting Vikramslditya** un¬ 
earthed throne, to king Bhoja who was about to ascend it,—all 
the stories celebrating the glorious qualities of king Vikrama,* 
and implying that no one who did not possess these qualities 
was entitled to sit on the throne. The work exists in two diverging 
recensions, Northern and Southern. The Northern has been 
distinguished into three versions, namely, the Jaina version of 
Ksemaipkara Muni (alleged to be based on a Maharaspri version), 
the Bengal version ascribed to Vararuci (which is merely based 
on the Jaina), and a short anonymous version; while the South¬ 
ern, generally called Vikrama-carita<i has a prose, as well as a 
secondary metrical version in the iSloka metre, both anonymous. 
The main thread of the narrative is more or less the same in all 
versions, but in verbal form and in the order of the tales they are 
independent of one another. A comparative examination® shows 
that none of the versions can be taken as preserving the work in 
its original form. Weber^ and Herlel,® however, believe the 
tales to be of Jaina origin and naturally emphasise the superior 
antiquity of the Jaina version; but Edgerton makes it probable 
that, in the order of the tales, at least, the Southern 
recension is nearer to what he thinks to be the original 
form, while the Jaina version is marked by greater individuality 

^ Ed. F. Edgerton, in two parts, containing the text in transliteration and Eng. trs., 
in four recensions. Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Mass., 1926. 

* The Vikramaditya legend is also the subject of several poems, s.g., the Vfrarearitra 

of Ananta in thirty Adhyayas, mostly in Sloka (Eggeling, India Office Cattdogue, vii, pp. 1502> 
3; Jacobi in Jnd. 'Studien, xiv, pp. 97>160); Vikramdaya in 28 cantos {ibid, vii, 
pp. 1501>2) of Sivadasa in 18 cantos (tNd, vii, pp. 1567-70); Mddhaoineda- 

kathi (H. Schol, Die Strophen d, MddhavSnalakathi, Diss., Halle 1914), etc. 

' Edgerton, o^. Wf., p. xxix; also in American Journal qf Philology^ XXXIII, p. 271 f. 

* Ind. Sktdien, xv, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 185-453 (large section of the Jaina Text in Roman). 
The Jaina recension is edited by Hiralal Hamsar^,. Jaina Bhaskarodaya Fren, Jamnagar 
1914; the Southern recension, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1881; thatVararuei’f re¬ 
cension (Bengal), printed Serampore (1818): See Eggeling, Ind. Office Caialogiu, vii, p. 1566f. 

* BSGW, LIV, p. 114 f. 
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and tendency to deliberate modifications. The date and 
authorship of the work are unknown, but since both the Southern 
and Jaina versions, apparently independently, refer to the DSna- 
kha^da of Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintdmani, it cannot date from 
a time earlier than the 13th century. Although a widely popular 
work, its special purpose of illustrating the generous deeds of a 
model king and reiterating moral lessons not only makes it an 
extreme example of the didactic method of story-telling, carried 
to its monotonous lengths, but also limits it to particular kinds 
of moral stories, which, barring a few good ones, lack variety 
and strikingness. The stories are told (leaving aside the metrical 
version) in easy and sometimes terse prose, but it is unimagina¬ 
tive (despite mannered descriptions of the Jaina version) and 
lacks elegance and‘distinction. The work appears to have enjoyed 
greater reputation than its literary or intrinsic worth justifies. 

The Suka-saptati^ or Seventy Tales of a Parrot, is more 
lively and racy, even though the tales are of a merry cast and 
not always edifying. Of the two principal versions, the 
Simplicior’ and the Ornatior,* the one is stylistically simple and 
the other embellished; but the Simplicior, being greatly 
condensed and consequently obscure in places, may have been a 
secondary and abridged text. The Ornatior text appears to be 
the work of Cintamani Bhatta, who, having used Purnabhadra’s 
version of the Pancatantra^ cannot be earlier than the 12th 
century; while the Simplicior text seems to have been redacted 
by a Svetambara Jaina who may have used a Prakrit original. 
The work may be described generally as a collection of naughty 
wives’ tales, which form one of the familiar topics of the 
popular tale in general. The wise parrot, finding the mistress 
of the house inclined to run after other men in the absence of 

* Textus Simplicior, ed. Richard Schmidt, Leipzig 1893 (Tw. into German, Kid, 1894). 

A shcHTter version of this text is also edited by him in LIV and LV(1900-1901), 

pp. 515f, If. 

* Textus Ornatior, ed. R. Schmid^ MUnchen 1898>99 (Trs. into German, Stuttgart 1^9). 
Analysis and comparistm of the two texts, with fan. of some section, by R, Schmidt in D# 
Ttxim Ornatior dtr Sukast^tati, Stuttgart 1896. 

O.P. 150—54 . 
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her husband, and asking her if she has sufficient courage and 
coolness to get out of difficulties as so-and-so did, rouses her 
curiosity, narrates the tales and succeeds in keeping her interested 
every night till her husband returns. In spite of the apl)arently 
virtuous motive of the frame-story, the inset stories naturally 
describe how cunning women get out of embarrassing scrapes, 
deceive their foolish husbands and even exact apologies from 
them for their very suspicion. However disreputable some of 
the stories may be, they are certainly smart and generally 
amusing. They show a keen knowledge of humanity under their 
frivolous and easy gaiety. The diction of the Simplicior text, 
with its brief and bald sentences, is often abrupt and generally 
flat, but the Ornatior text, in spite of its conscious effort at 
stylistic skill, is more attractive in conveying its wealth of amus¬ 
ing incidents and observations. 

Of other similar collections of tales, the Bharataka-dvatrim- 
ilka} of unknown date and authorship is a collection of thirty- 
two stories of the ridiculous Bhara takas who were probably Saiva 
mendicants; but it is attractive neither in style nor in treatment. 
The work may or may not be of Jaina inspiration, but its contact 
with the literature of the people is betrayed by its interspersed 
vernacular verses, which arc also in evidence occasionally in the 
Simplicior text of the Suka-saptati. The Purusa-pariksd * of the 
Maithila Vidyapati, on the other hand, is written in simple and 
graceful style and has deservedly enjoyed wider popularity for 
its forty-four tales on the question of what constitutes manly 
qualities, some of the stories having references to historical 
persons and incidents. The number of Jaina Kathanakas,® 


» Ed. J. Hertel, Leip*ig 1921. 

* Ed. Gujarati Printing IVess, Bombay 1882, with Gujarati trs. The author, who is 
'best ’ki)own for his exquisite'Radha-Kr$ha songs in MaithUi, floutished under Sivasiipha of 
MithilS towards the latter part of the 14th century A.D. 

* On the Jaina achievement in narrative literature, see Hertel, Uterature qf tfu ivetSm- 
baras of Gtyaret^ I,eipaig '1922, The word‘KathSnaka’does not appe^ to be a recognised 
term of orthodox poetics, although the Agni-fiurS^ (337.20) speaks of Kath&nikk as a variety 
oS Gadya-kSvyS, along with ParikathS and khaptjlakathS. Anandavardbana (iii.7) recognises 
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consisting of narratives or books of narratives, is vast. But 
some of them are in Prakrit or Apabhraxn^a; some, like the 
Uttama-kumdra-carita^ or the Pdpabuddhi’dharmahuddhi-kathd^ 
nakOf^ are plainly allegorical and didactic; some, like the 
Campaka-iresthi^kathdnaka^ and the Pdla-gopdla-kathanakat^ 
both of Jinakirti, are of the nature of fantastic fairy tales; While 
others, like the Samyaktva-kaumudi,^ are of an openly propa¬ 
gandist character. Of collections of popular tales, the Kathd-koia^ 
of an unknown, but not old, compiler is a poor and insipid pro¬ 
duction in bad Sanskrit with inserted Prakrit verses; but more 
interesting is the Kathd-ratndkara’ of Hemavijaya-gani {c. 17th 
century), not for its hardly elegant style and diction, but for its 
258 miscellaneous short tales, fables and anecdotes, mostly of 
fools, rogues and’ artful women. There is no frame-story but 
the tales are loosely strung together, while the characterless 
Sanskrit prose is freely diversified by verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and modern Indian languages. The Jaina authors are fond 
of stories and have produced them in amazing profusion, but the 
stories, in whatever form they are presented, are all essentially 
sermons, or have a moral tag attached to them; they are seldom 
intended for mere entertainment. The well-known Sanskrit 
story-motifs are utilised, but good stories are sometimes spoiled 
by forcing them into a moral frame. With their unadorned, 
but pedestrian, prose and lack of artistic presentation, the Jaina 
writings in this sphere are scarcely remarkable as literary 

Parikathi and Kha^^akathS, adding SakalakathS (all these terms being explained by Abhi> 
navagupta in his commentary, but omits KathSnikS. The description of KathSnikS, 
however, given by the AgpUpurdiSia does not apply to the so-called Jaina Kathfinaka. 

1 Ed. Weber in SBAW, 1884 i. p. 269f; the metrical version in 686 Slokas by Cftru- 
candra is printed by the Jaina BhSskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911. 

Ed. E. Lovarini in GSAI, III, pp. 94-127 (with trs.}. 

Ed. J. Hcrtel in Z^MG, LXV, 1911, pp. 1-51, 425-47. 

See J. Hertel, jfmakirtis Gtsekiehte von PSla und GopSla, Leipzig 1907 {BSGWf 
LXIX) Jinaldrti lived at about the middle of the 15th century. 

A. Weber in SBAW, 1889, p. 731. 

Tta. G. H. Tawney, London 1895. 

Ed. Hiralal Hamsrty, Jaina BhSskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911; trs. J. Hertd, 
MOnchen 1920. 
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productions, but they are interesting from their unmistakable 
contact with the general life of the people, especially those 
stories which arc not of unrelieved moral and religious 
dreariness. • 

The Jaina Prabandhas, however, stand in a different 
category. They are semi-historical works, which pretend to 
deal with historical and literary personages, but really make 
a motley collection of curious legends and anecdotes. They are 
written in elegant prose, but freely introduce Prakrit and 
ApabhramiSa, as well as Sanskrit, verses. The works are perhaps 
not satisfactory for their historical information of earlier times, 
but they have certainly an amusing content and a readable style. 
Two works of this type have earned a limited renown and deserve 
mention, namely, the Prabandha-cintdmani^' of Merutunga, 
completed in 1306 A.D., and the Prabandha-kosa^ of RajaSekhara 
Suri, completed in 1348 A.D. Merutuhga’s work is divided 
into five PrakaSas, each of which contains several Prabandhas. 
The first PrakaiSa relates the legend of Vikramaditya and Sata- 
vahana, the story of the Caulukya kings of Anhilvad and of the 
Paramara kings Muhja and Bhoja of Dhara. The second 
Prakala continues the story of Bhoja; the third and fourth 
PrakSi§as that of the Anhilvad rulers, bringing the narrative 
down to the reign of Kumarapala. An account is also given 
of the Gujarat rulers Lavanaprasada and Vfradhavala and the 
two well-known ministers of the latter, Teja]|^pala and Vastupala, 
who furnish the subject-matter also of many plays, poems and 
panegyrics. The treatment is not systematically historical 
but attractively anecdotal; but the part, which gives a picture 
of times nearer to the author’s own, is not without some historical 
interest. The last Prak^a is a collection of miscellaneous stories 
of Siladitya, Laksmanasena, Jayacandra, Bhartrhari and others. 


Ed. Jinavijaya, Ft. i, Text, Singhi Jaina ^ies, Santiniketan, Bengal 1933; also 
ed. Ramacuidra Dinanath, Bombay, 1888; Eng. tn. by G. H. Tawney, Bi|||l. Ind., Calcutta 
1901. 

Ed. Jinavijaya, I, Text, same series, Santiniketan 1935. 
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The twenty-four Prabandhas of Rajalekhara Suri’s work are 
concerned respectively with seven royal (including Laksmanasena 
and Madanavarman) and three lay personages, as well as with 
ten Jaina teachers (including Hemacandra) and four poets, 
namely, Sriharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra and Digambara 
Madanakfrti. Of these accounts, the last four appear to be 
most interesting and original. To the same class of composition, 
but not to Jaina inspiration, belongs the Bhoja-prabandha^ of 
BallSla (end of the 16lh century), which, however, is entirely 
useless as an historical document and is not of much value as a 
literary production. Its chief object is to depict Bhoja, apparently 
Bhoja of Dh^a, in relation to many poets who arc attracted to his 
court by his liberal and appreciative patronage; but in doing this it 
sticks at no anachronism nor perversion of historical facts. It 
brings together in Bhoja’s court a large number of literary cele¬ 
brities, such as Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Dandin and Magha, as well 
as less known poets like Sita and Cittapa, who are made to display 
their readiness of wit and vie with each other in quick composi¬ 
tion of smart verses in a series of amusing, but unconnected, 
anecdotes. The work makes some attempt at elegant writing, 
but its matter is not sufficiently diversified, and the prose diction, 
on the whole, nerveless and devoid of character, when compared 
with that of the Jaina Prabandhas. 

b. The Prose Kdvya 

The romantic Prose Kavya with its traditional machinery 
and traditional pomp of style was no innovation; but the achieve¬ 
ments of Subandhu and Bana inspired more unintelligent 

1 Printed many times in India. There arc several versions of the text (see L. Oster 
Dit Jitzensionen d$s Bhyaprabandha, Dios., Darmstadt, 1911). The Southern text is 
repeatedly printed, the earliest, beii^ ed. Madras 1851; whilst editions have appeared from 
Calcutta {t,g. Jivananda Vidyasagar’s in 1872. 1883) and Bombay (e^. cd. Vasudeva Panshi¬ 
kar, NSP, 1921). A shorter version is noticed by Eggeling in India Offut CMtm, vii, p. 
1549. An eclectic edition from two Paris manuscripU is published, with trs. of scene sections, 
by Theodore Paviein JA^ 1854-55, t. iii. p. 185 f; t. iv, p. 385 f; t. v, p. 78 f; which is also 
published in litho by the sme scholar, CaUet: Paris 1855. 
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admiration than intelligent practice of the extremely difficult 
type of literary composition, in which the simple ends of 
story are sacrificed to enormous complexities of extravagant 
diction. It is perhaps not the effort involved which turned off 
later talents, for equally gorgeous and elaborate Mahakavyas were 
zealously produced; but perhaps the impossible prose form, with 
its superfluously ornamented and interminably prolonged sentences, 
never appealed widely to later taste, which preferred to display 
these strained ingenuities in the regular metrical form of the 
Kavya. This might be one of the reasons which led to the 
development of the Campu; for the Campu does not differ 
essentially from the Prose Kavya but only allows greater scope to 
verse. The Prose Kavya, therefore, is comparatively little 
cultivated in this period. It is limited in its range of topics, 
impossibly mannered in expression and deliberately devoid of all 
interest in pure narrative. It becomes an exclusive and curious 
type. The poet overlays, diffuses, adorns, sentimentalises; into 
the unsubstantial woof of story are woven iridescent pageants of 
preternatural exploits and fantastic adventures; there is no 
simplicity nor directness, but whatever is pointed is wrapped in a 
loose but heavy garment of embroidered, indecisive heap of phrases. 
The alien attraction of poetry not only affects the disposition 
and behaviour of prose, which ceases to be real prose, but it also 
tends to detach story, which ceases to be story, from the root and 
mainstay of the whole genre in vigorous and terse narrative. 

B^na, however, found an imitator, who could copy most of 
his hyperbolic mannerisms, but could not reproduce much of his 
poetic excellences, in the Svetambara Jaina Dhanap^a, son of 
Sarvadeva, who wrote his Tilaka-manjari^ under Munja Vakpati- 


^ Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903. This Dhanap&la, who is 
different from the Digambara Jaina Ohanapila, author of the Apabhraqila Bhaoisattarkaha, 
also wrote a Prakrit lexicon called Paiya~UKchii-nSma~inSlSt and a Jaina Stotra, 
paMiikd, Merutuhga (ed. Santiniketan, p. 36 f; Tawney, p. 60 f) pllbes him in the court 
of Bhoja (tfDhftrft and narrates some legends about the origin oS the present work.—^The 
work gives continuous narrative, like Bkpa's KSdambort, without any division into chapters. 
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raja of Dhara at about 970 A.D. In the introductory verses 
Dhanapala eulogises the Paramara kings of Dhara, and, among 
other poetical predecessors, mentions the author of Tarafigavati 
(the Jaina Sripalitta)' and Rudra, who composed a Trailokjfa- 
sundari-katha. He tells us in a punning verse that Baca’s 
Kadambarl was completed by Pulinda or Pulindhra, which 
apparently, in his opinion, was the name of Banabhatta’s son. 
The Tilaka-manjart is an elaborate tale of the love and union of 
Tilakamanjari and Samairaketu, the heroine being a regular 
image of Kadambarl, and most of the occasions of note in the 
story finding a parallel to those in Sana’s romance. In spite of 
considerable literary skill, the work is not impressive even as an 
imitation, and does not repay the exertion of wading through 
the tedious length of its brilliant, but hardly illuminating, 
magnificence. 

The other Jaina efforts to imitate Bana may be noted here, 
not so much for their poetic appeal as for the illustrative zest and 
talent of the authors. The Udqya~sundari~kathd^ of Soddhala 
is sometimes classed as a Campu®, but like Dhanapala, the 
author consciously takes Bana as his model in producing an 
artificial Katha. Barring the verse-prelude, the Kadambari is 
essentially in prose, but both Dhanapala and Soddhala are 
liberal in their use of verse in the prose narrative, the number 
of verses increasing perceptibly in the latter. In the case of 
both, however, the prose is the normal vehicle, and the employ¬ 
ment of verse is not so free and frequent as in a Campu; nor 
is the form of these works different from what is expected in a 
Katha^ by later theorists. From Soddhala’s own account of 
himself and his family in the first Ucchvasa, we learn that he was 
the son of Sura and Padmavatl of the Valabha Kayastha family 

^ See above p. 201. 

• Ed. C. D. Dalai and E. Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda 1920. 

• ■ A fact which would of itself show that the distinction between a Ih'ose KSvya and a 
CampQ was becoming illusory. 

• With the exception that the work is not a continuous narrative but is divided, like an 
AkhyftyikS, into UcchvSsas. 
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of Gujarat and ffourished under the patronage of Chittaraja, 
Nagarjuna and Mummumraja, rulers of Konkana, who had their 
capital at Sthanaka, modern Thana, near Bombay. As the poet 
refers also to the patronage of Vatsaraja of Lata, it is probable 
that his work was composed between 1026 and 1050 A.D. The 
romance describes, in eight Ucchvasas, the fictitious story of the 
love and marriage of Udayasundari, daughter of Sikhandatilaka, 
king of the Nagas, and Malayavahana, king of Pratis thana, 
making full use of the ornate style and accessories of the Prose 
Kavya. The author has considerable power of driving his slender 
narrative into the undulating eddies of spacious sentences, or 
making it subside now and then into elaborate verses; but the 
story, as usual in such romances, halts and hobbles, and the 
literary dexterity and splendour of style do not compensate the 
loss of simple narrative force. The myth-world which these 
romances depict are remote indeed from nature and humanity, 
but the poets never show any intention of making it appear 
natural and human; on the other hand, they fasten, with the 
enthusiasm of pure artists, upon every fantastic or arabesque 
contortion of incident which offer a vantage-ground, not for such 
pictorial or poetic effects as riot in Bana’s romance, but for the 
hard and enamelled brilliance of traditional art and phrase. The 
story, it is clear, can never thrive well in such an atmosphere; 
it loses its native vigour in breathing the ethereal air and 
feeding on the romantic nourishment; but the story in the Prose 
Kavya is of as little importance as it is in the metrical K§,vya, 
whose characteristics are reflected, not with limpid grace, but 
with gorgeous extravagance. 

The few dater specimens are even less meritorious. The 
Gadya-cintamafiP of the Digambara Jaina Odeyadeva VadJva- 
siipha,^ pupil of Puspasena, describes, in eleven Lambhakas, 


^ Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Saitri, Madras 1902. * Since Puppasena was a pupil of Soma* 
deva SOri, author of TaJastUaka Campi, the date of our author would«ftbe roughly the 
beginning of the 11th century. 

* See notice of the author’s Kfatra-cuiinWfi, above p. 344, 
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the legend of Satyadhara and his son Jlvaipdhara, culmina¬ 
ting in the latter’s seeking peace in asceticism, the story of 
course being derived, like other Jaina works on the Jlvaipdhara 
legend, .from Guijabhadra’s Uttara-purdria. Like the Jaina 
romances mentioned above, it is also a close adaptation of the 
luxuriance of Ba^iabhatta’s romance; four pages, for instance, 
are devoted to the description of Satyadhara in the approved 
style, and nearly three pages to his queen Vijaya; but the ethi¬ 
cal import in this work is perhaps more predominant, and the 
literary interest, in spite of tolerable rhetoric, much less absorb¬ 
ing. Of non-Jaina works, the Vemabhupdla-carita} of Vamana 
Bhatta Ba^ia, purporting to celebrate the Reddi ruler, Vemabhii- 
pala or Viranarayana of Kondavidu {c. 1403-20 A.D.), deserves 
only a passing mention as a deliberate but dreary imitation of 
Baca’s Har$a~canta. These hopeless compositions are enough 
to show the mortal collapse in which the Prose KSvya lay 
stricken; and it is not necessary to pursue its unprofitable history 
further. 


c. The Campd 

/ Though the term Campu is of obscure origin, it is already 
used by Dandin in his Kdtyddarsa (i. 31) to denote a species of 
KSvya in mixed verse and prose [gadya-padyamqyi), Nothing, 
however, is said by Dandin, or by any other rhetorician, about 
the relative proportion of verse and prose; but since the Prose 
Kavya (Katha and Akhyayika), which makes prose its exclusive 
medium, also makes limited use of verse, it has been presumed 
that the mingling of prose and verse in the Campu should not 
occur disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to have 
worried the authors, who employ prose and verse indifferently for 
the same purpose. The verse is not always specially reservedj as 
one would expect, for. an important idea, a poetic description, .an 

1 Ed. R. Kri*hnan»ch*riar, Srl-Va^l-VUto Pwai, Sriranfam 1910.' 

O.P. 150U-.55 
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impressive speech, a pointed morsd, or a sentimcntB.! outburst, 
but we find that even for ordinary narrative and description verse 
is as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Gampu scarcely follows a fixed principle; and its formlessness, or 
rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the Gampu deve¬ 
loped quite naturally, but haphazardly, out of the Prose Kavya 
itself, the impetus being supplied by the obvious desire of diversi¬ 
fying the prose-form freely by verse as an additional ornament 
under the stress or the lure of the metrical Kavva. In the 
Gampu, therefore, the verse becomes as important a medium as 
the prose, with the result that we find a tendency, similar to 
that of the decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from 
its. legitimate employment. Although Dandin is aware of this 
type of composition, we possess no specimen of the Gampu 
earlier than the 10th century A.D* Its late appearance, as well 
as its obvious relation to the Prose Kavya, precludes all necessity 
of connecting it, genetically, with the primitive mode of verse 
and prose narrative found in the Pali Jataka or in the Fable 
literature, in which the verse is chiefly of a moralising or recapi¬ 
tulatory character, or in the inscriptional records, where the 
verse is evidently ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic 
Akhyana, which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

The Gampu, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poetry, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here and 
there, the large number of Gampus that exist scarcely shows 
any special characteristic in matter and manner which is not 
already familiar to us from the regular metrical and prose 
Kavya. The subject is generally drawn from legendary sources, 
although in some later Gampiis miscellaneous subjects find a 
place. The Gampu has neither the sinewy strength and effi¬ 
ciency of real prose, nor the weight and power of real poetry; 
the prose seeking to copy ex ahmdanix the brocadbd stateliness 
of the prose Katha, and the verse reproducing the conventional 
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ornateness of the metrical Kavya. The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Gampu writer, as a rule, has no 
original voice of his own. The history of the Campu, therefore, 
is of no great literary interest, and it would be enough if we 
notice here some of the better known works which are in print. 

The earliest known Campu appears to be the Nala-campU or 
Damayanti-kathd^ of Trivikrama-bhatta, whose date is inferred 
from the fact that he also composed the Nausari inscription of 
the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 915 A.D.^ The work pretends 
to narrate the old epic story of Nala and DamayantI, but the 
accessories and stylistic affectations of laboured composition 
entirely overgrow the little incident that there is in it, and only a 
small part of the story is told in its seven Ucchvasas. The 
poet himself describes his work as abounding in puns and difficult 
constructions, for he believes in the display of verbal complexities 
after the manner of Bai^a and Subandhu, and deliberately, 
but wearisomely, imitates their interminably descriptive, 
ingeniously recondite and massively ornamented style. He 
has a decided talent in this direction, as well as skill in metrical 
composition, and elegant verses from his Campu are culled by 
the Anthologists;* but beyond this ungrudgingly made admission, 
it is scarcely possible to go in the way of praise. 

To the same century and same category of artificial writing 
belongs the Yaiastilaka~campu * of the Digambara Jaina Soma- 
prabha Sun, an extensive work in eight ASvasas, composed in 
959 A.D, in the reign of the Rastrakuta king Krsria, under the 
patronage of his feudatory, a son of the Galukya Arikesarin III. 

^ Ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta, with the comm, of Cat^apftla (c. 1230 A.D.)( NSP, 
1885, 3rd ed., Bombay 1921; aho ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1932. The poet 
des^ibes himself as the son of NendUlitya and grandson of Sridhara. 

; • D. R. Bhandarkar in Epi. Ind., IX, p. 28. Trivikrama also wrote Madaiasd^campS 

(ed.J.B. ModakaandK. N. Sane, Poona 1882). He is quoted anonymously in Bhofa’s 
Sarosvattdta^idbharafa (panata-Uudi pmUram, ad iv. SSsss/fala-can^, vi, 29). 

* All the verses quoted in SMu, SP, and Pdu are traceable in the Jfala-taa^i see 

S. K. pe, pp. 206*7, 

* Ed. Kedamftd> and others, in two parts, with the comm, of ^tasigara SOri, NSP, 
2nd ed., Bombay 1916. 
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It relates the legend of Ya^dhara, lord of AvantI, the machi* 
nations of his wife, his death and repeated rebirths and final 
conversion into the Jaina faith. The story, based upon Gu^a- 
bhadra’s Uttara-purana, is not new, having been the subject of 
many a Jaina work, like the Apabhraip^a Jasakara-cariu' of 
Puspadanta and the Sanskrit Taiodkara-carita of Vadirija Suri: 
but it is narrated here, not normally, but in the embelhshed 
mode established by Banabhatta’s Kadambari, one of its 
distinctive features being the treatment of the motif of rebirths. 
A large part of the narrative* indeed deals with experiences of 
different births, but a resolution is at last made to put an end 
to transmigration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta. These teachings form the subject of the last 
three A^vSsas of the work, added as a kind of popular manual 
of devotion (Upasakadhyayana or Readings for the Devotee) 
explanatory of the Jaina religious texts. This didactic motive 
and interweaving of doctrinal matter practically run through 
the entire work, which Somadeva, like most Jaina authors, 
makes a means to his religious end. A vast array of authorities, 
pedantic and poetical, for instance, is assembled in the king’s 
polemic against the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a 
knowledge of polity is displayed in the elaborate discussion 
between the king and his ministers. It cannot be denied that 
Somadeva is highly learned, as well as skilled in constructing 
magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an elegant mass 
of descriptive and sentimental verses; but the purely literary 
value of his work has been much exaggerated. If his earnest 
religious motive is the source of an added interest, it is too 
obtrusive and dreary to be improved by his respectable rhetoric 
and pellucid prosody. 

These two earlier Gampu works are fair specimens of the 
type; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare mention 
of later and less meritorious attempts. The Jaina legend of 

* Ed. P. L. Vsidyt, Karai^a Jaina Series, KaraSja, Berar 1931. 

* For an analysis the work, see Peterson, Steutd Bombay 1884, pp. 33^. 
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Jlvaipdhara, based on the Uttara-purawi, forms the subject-matter 
also of the Jivarndhara^campu ‘ of uncertain date, composed 
in eleven Lambhakas by Haricandra, who is probably identical 
with the Digambara Jaina Haricandra, whom we have already 
mentioned the author of the Dharma~iarmahhyudaya. The 
later Campus of Hindu authors arc no better, their subjects being 
drawn from the Epics and the Puranas. The Ramaya^- 
campUy^ ascribed to Bhoja, extends up to the Kiskindh3-ka]yi4^ 
of the epic story, the sixth of Yuddha-kanda being made up 
by Laksmana-bhatta, son of Gangadhara and Gang^mbikS, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or Uttara-kanda by 
Vehkataraja. Similarly, Anantabhatta wrote a Bharata~camp&^ 
in twelve Stayakas. There are several Bhdgavata-campSSt*. 
for instance, by Cidambara (in three Stavakas), by Rama- 
bhadra and by Rajanatha. On the separate episodes of the 
Epics and the Bhagavata, there are also several Campus, but 
they are not so well known. The Purana myths also claimed a 
large number of Campus; for instance, the JSfrsimha’Campu by 
Keiavabhatta,® son of Narayana (in six Stavakas), by Daivajila 
Surya (in five Ucchvasas),® and by Samkarsana (in four Ullasas), 
all dealing with the story of Prahlad’s deliverance by the Man- 
Lion incarnation of Vis^iu. The Parijdta-kara^a-campu^ of Sc?a 
Krsna, who flourished in the second half of the 16th century, is 
concerned with the well-known Purana legend of Kf^^a’s 
exploit. The Mlakantha-vijaya-campu of the South Indian 

^ Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvatl Vil&sa Series, Tanjorc 1903. 

• Printed many times in India. Ed. K. P. Parab, with the comm, of R&macandra 
Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1898. This edition contains the 6th Kftpd* of Lakima^tabhaita, 
Another supplement, entitled Yuddha-kSo^a-campd, by RSjacO^Smavi Dlkfita is known 
(ed. T. R. Cintamani in IHQ,, VI, 1930. pp. 629-38). 

* Ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Rkmacandra Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1903 (also 
ed. 1916). Very often printed in India. 

‘ See P. P. S. Sastri, Tmjtn CaUdogue, vii, p. 3082 f. 

* Ed. Hariprasad Bhagavat, Krisbnaji Ganapat Ptess, Bombay 1909. 

• Ed. Duiiapraaad and P. Parab. NSPi 2nd ed., Bombay 1889, 1900. Tha author 
also wrote the drama K^Mrvadh* (see below). 

EiL C. Sankararaitta Sastri, Bilamsmocaiai Press, Madrai 1924,. Ako. ad. J. B<. 
Modaka and K. N. Sane in KAvyetthiaa-ampgraba, Poona 1882. 
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Nilakaj^tha Dlk^ita was composed in 1637 A.D. on the myth of 
the churning of the ocean by gods. All these are rather literary 
exercises than creative works. 

The Gamp6 form of composition appears to have been popu¬ 
lar and largely cultivated in Southern India, but nothing will be 
gained by pursuing its history further than mentioning some 
curious developments in the hands of some later practitioners of 
the type. We find that not only myths and legends were drawn 
upon as themes, but that the form came to be widely and con¬ 
veniently applied to purposes of description and exposition of 
various kinds. Thus, Samarapuipgava Diksita, son of Venka- 
teSa and Anantamma of Vadhula-gotra, wrote towards the third 
quarter of the 16th century his Tatra- (or Tirtha-ydtra-) 
prabandha,^ describing in nine Asvasas, with plenty of inter¬ 
spersed verses, a pilgrimage which he undertook with his elder 
brother to the holy shrines of Southern India, but incidentally 
enlarging upon the stock poetic subjects of the six seasons, sun¬ 
rise, sunset, erotic sports and the like. This is a praiseworthy 
attempt to divert the Gampu from its narrow groove, but the 
traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents the assertion of a 
natural vein. We have already spoken above of Varadambikd- 
panriaya of the woman poet Tirumalamba, who gives a highly 
romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of an historical 
incident in the career of the Vijayanagara king Acyutaraya. The 
versatile Venkatadhvarin,* son of RaghunStha and Sitamba of 
the Atreya-gotra of Gonjeevaram, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with that of Nllakaijtha Diksita, conceived 
the idea of quickening the Gampu with a mild zest for disputa¬ 
tion and satire. He composed a curious Gampu, entitled ViPoa- 


*• Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panifaikart NSP, Bombay 1908. It it the Mme wdrk as 
that noticed, but vaguely described, by Eggeling, M. Offue Cat., vii, p. 1533, no. 4036. 

Vehkafidhvarin vma a vbluminbus writer, asid con^posed, among other vorki, the 
Tddaooi-rggkmtjfa mentioned above, a supplement (the Uttara-ki^^a) to Bhoja’s 
tarnfm, and^ several poems,' plays and Stotras. See lad. Odturt, VI, p. 227, for Other works 
of this author. . , 
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gunadaria' in which two Gandharvas, Vi^avasu and K^tnu, 
take a bird’s-eye view of various countries from their aerial car, 
the former jscenerous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The device is adapted in the 
Tattva-gunadarm^ of Annayarya, which descnbes the compara¬ 
tive merits of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the form of a conver¬ 
sation between Jaya and Vijaya, a iSaivite and a Vaisnavite res¬ 
pectively. Local legends and festivals, or praise of local deities 
and personages also supply the inspiration of many a Campu.* 
The Veddntttcdrya-vijqya* of Kavi-tarkika-siipha VedSntacarya 
describes the life of the South Indian teacher, Vedantade^ika, 
the disputations held by him with Advaitins and his polemic 
successes. The Vidvan-moda-tarangiiid^ of Ramacandra Ciran- 
jlva Bhattacarya, a comparatively modern work, is a witty com¬ 
position which brings together the followers of schools and sects, 
and, by means of their exposition, pools together the essence of 
various beliefs and doctrines. But the most strange application 
of the Campu form occurs in the Mmdaramaranda-campU^ of 
Knna, which is nominally a Campu but is in fact a regular 


‘ Ed. B. G. Yogi and M. G. Bakre, NSP. 5th ed. Bombay 1923; also ed. with a comm., 
Karnatak Press, Bombay 1889, 

* See Descriptioe Cot., Madras Gwt. Orient. Lit., xxi, p. 8223, no. 12295. 

* As for instance, the ^rfHiodsa-’oildsa-eampii of Vehkateia or VeAkatSdhvarin (ed. 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893), which describes the glory of the deity 
Sri VeAkatejvara of Tirupati in the highly artificial style of Subandhu; the Citra-eampu of 
Bg^efavara Vidyglaipkgra, composed in 1744 A.D. (ed. Ramcharan Chakravarti, Benares 
1940; Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, pp. 1543-45, no. 4f)44), eulogising the author’s 
patron, Gitrasena of Vardhamina (Burdwam), Bengal, and giving quasi-historical informa¬ 
tion about the Maratha raid of Bengal of 1742. 

* Descriptioe Cat. Madras Coot. Orient. Lit., xxi, p. 8290, no. 12365. 

^ Ed, VeAkafeivara Press,'Bombay-:19|2v- The author’s' Mddhaioarcttmffa tias been 
edited by Satyavrata SSmalramI, Calcutta 1881. For the author, see S. K. De, SastAnt 
Postitf, i, .p. 294.,. He lived in the 1st half of the 18th century,, his Yrtta^reOnioalt, a work 
on Prosody in honour of Yaiovanta Siqiha, Nayeb-Pewan of Dacca undar Suja-ud-daulah of 
Bengal, being dated 1731 A.D. 

* Ed. Kedamath and V. L. Paariiikar, NSP, Bombay, 2nd ed.. 1924, As the work 
copies some dt^iitions firom Appayya Dlk|ita,‘it cannot be earlier than the 17di century^ 
The Rasa pndMa commentary on Mammata’s Kioya-prakdia is probably his. 
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treatise on rhetoric and prosody, composed with elaborate defini* 
tions and illustrations. 

As the Jaina writers made use of the Gampiii for religious 
propaganda, the Bengal Vais^ava school also did the same in 
respect of their creed and belief in the Kfspa-legend, of which 
they presented erotico-religious pictures of great sensuous charm. 
The Mukta-caritra} of Raghunatha-dasa, a disciple of Caitanya, 
relates a short tale, in which Krsna demonstrates that pearls 
could be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superiority of 
Krsna’s free love for Radha over his wedded love for Satya- 
bhama. But the Gopdld-camp0 of Jiva Gosvamin, nephew of 
Rupa Gosvamin, and the Ananda-vpiddvana-campu* of Parama- 
nanda-dasa-sena Kavikar^apura are much more artificial, exten¬ 
sive and elaborate works, which describe, after the Hari-vai^a 
and Srimad-bhdgavatay the early childhood and youth of Ki^na in 
a lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavikarnapura’s work 
deals with the early life of K^rsna at Vrndavana; but Jiva’s 
huge Campu envisages the entire career of Krsna, but mgking 
modification in the legends in accordance with the Vai^Eiava 
theology of the Bengal school, of which it is more of the nature 
of a Siddhanta-grantha. 


* Ed. Nityavvanip Brahmacari, Devakiaandan Frew, Brindaban 1917, in Bengali 
charaeten. 

* Ed. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, in two parts (Pnrva and Uttara IchaQ^**), Devalcinan* 
dan Press, Brindaban 1904; also ed. Rasavihari Samkhyatirtba, with comm, of Vlraeandra, 
in two parts, Devakinandan Press, Calcutta 19b8>19lS, in Bengali chM'actets. 

' Ed. in the Pmdit, Old Series, vol. ix and x, New Series, vdIs. i*{|l; also published in 
parts, by Madhusudan Das, with comm, tif Visvanatha Gakravartin, Hugli 1918 etc., in 
Bengali characters (incomplete). 
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THE LATER DECADENT DRAMA 
1. General Characteristics 

With Bhavabhuti practically ends the great epoch of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature and begins the age of lesser achievement. 
There is profusion of talent and effort, but there is no drama of 
real dramatic quality. All kinds of so-called plays continued to 
be produced in amazing abundance for several centuries, and the 
number of works available today in print or in manuscript exceeds 
six hundred, but they are inferior and imitative productions, 
which seek to follow dramaturgic rules slavishly, but which 
reveal little sense of what a drama really is. They are rather 
narratives, cast in a loose dramatic form, or expanded with a 
series of lyric and descriptive stanzas loosely strung together. Of 
the large bulk of these, so little of any kind is retained by the 
general memory that, considering their poor quality, we can 
hardly say that they are consigned to any exceptional oblivion. 
Here and there individual manner and method are perceptible, 
and a few names are still cherished; but the seeds of decadence, 
which we already find in Bhatta Naraya^a and Bhavabhuti, 
come into full and luxuriant bloom. The drama now shows no 
uneasiness in abjectly surrendering itself to the poetical Kavya; 
and, in course of time, it becomes a curious hybrid between 
a play and a poem. 

On that side of the drama which is not literature but stage¬ 
craft, the Sanskrit dramatists, as a rule, never made a strong 
appeal. But if earlier dramatists did not reach the highest level 
as constructors of plot, inventors of incident, or creators of 
dramatic effect, their successors never attained, nor did they care 
to attain, any level at all. The disproportion between the acting 

O.P. 150—56 
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and the literary value of a drama increases, until the literary 
motive overshadows everything. It is true that there never existed 
in Sanskrit any real distinction between the literary drama, which 
may be acted but not with real acting success, and the acting 
drama, which abandons all pretension to literature and succeeds 
only on the stage; it is also true that the necessity never ceased 
of appealing to the highly cultivated audience of the royal court 
and polished society, and there existed the wide-spread influence 
and continual temptation of narrative and lyric matter, detri¬ 
mental to action and characterisation; but the inherent dramatic 
sense of earlier writers was never entirely eclipsed by the general 
demand for purely literary effect. 

The root of the trouble lay in the fact that there was always 
a distinct cleavage between drama and life, and the gulf widened 
as dramatic enthusiasm subsided. Had the theatre been more 
popular, the tendency to reject reality and simplicity and to strain 
for artificial and recondite result would have been counteracted. 
But from the beginning the authors, as a rule, were dramatists of 
exclusive society, dealing preferably with kings and courts, ego et 
rex metis', and it is very seldom that they came down from their 
pedestal. The common antithesis of facile criticism made between 
a poet of the people and one of the court is idle in this case, for the 
simple reason that there was hardly any real poet of the people. We 
can seldom take away from the dramatist the courtly atmosphere 
and the sham heroes and heroines with their conventional twaddle. 
But the earlier masters, in spite of this limitation, could still 
produce real dramatic interest; they were not entirely indifferent 
to the realities of life or drama. If they were inclined to the 
poetic, they could invest their plays with a higher poetic natural¬ 
ness; and in this sense, there was no lack of vigour and variety, 
no complete divorce between the poetical drama and real life. 
Their successors continued to work with the same traditional 
material. There was as yet no strict limitation of fo{m, and the 
immense fund of legends, as well as the unlimited diversity of 
life, was open to them ; but out of respect for texts and traditions, 
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or out of contempt for the real life surrounding them, they 
preferred to draw upon the same epic and legendary cycles or 
fictitious amourettes of court-life, with a more conscious inclina¬ 
tion towards poetic extravagances and greater lack of dramatic 
power and originality. The taste for elegancies in language and 
sentiment are indeed not absent in the earlier masterpieces. It 
appears to have spread down and diffused itself among the 
common people, and there is no hint that the demand for 
exuberant graces and refinements of poetry in dramatic composi¬ 
tion was not almost universal. Even middle-class life is present¬ 
ed by Bhavabhuti in an apparently excessive poetic atmosphere; 
and the fact that in later times, the Ratndvali and the Vent- 
samhdra were preferred* to the Mrcchakatika and the Mudrd- 
rdksasdf is typical of this traditional attitude. The heroic and 
erotic drama alone survived, with the thinnest surplus of plays of 
other kinds. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions were allowed to pass, in course of time, to neglect 
and oblivion. 

The scanty remains of the earlier drama do not justify any 
sweeping conclusion, but it seems that there was, as we have 
already pointed out, hardly any living tradition for all the eighteen 
forms of the drama recognised in dramaturgic treatises. If some 
writers of later times, like Vatsaraja, attempted rarer types of 
plays, they were not following what was widely in vogue, 
but displaying, more or less, pedantry and book-learning, which 
prompted them to produce lifeless plays in accordance with fixed 
formulas. As such, they are literary curiosities, but useless as 
historical specimens. This slavish adherence to dramaturgic 
prescriptions, which gradually becomes a general feature of the 
decadent drama, is also foimd in the normally accepted heroic and. 
erotic plays, as well as in these laboriously constructed specimens, 
and illustrates the more pronounced influence of theory on 
practice. Although based upon empirical analysis, the theory 
tended to enforce fixed rules and methods, and never proved 
advantageous to a free development of practice. In a period 
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of decadence, in which inspiration was replaced by erudition, 
it naturally came to have a greater hold and authority, 
and the plays became too deliberately bound to precedent to 
be original to any extent. If some irregular types, like the 
Mahanataka and Gopala-keli-candrikdy were evolved, they came 
into existence through other causes, not in accordance with the 
theory but in spite of it. The general result was that the drama 
receded entirely from real life, and became nothing more than 
a rigid, but insipid, exercise in literary skill and ingenuity. 

One of the disastrous results of this isolation of drama from 
life is seen in the wide separation of its language from the 
language of life. Since drama is not life, the language of 
drama, like that of poetry, has doubtless its own ways of expres¬ 
sion, and neither Kalid^a nor Shakespeare ever wrote in the 
common language of his time; but, however refined and ele¬ 
vated it may be, neither the drama nor its language can afford 
to lose its semblance of colour and vividness to those of life or 
its language. The stilted and laboured diction of the later 
Sanskrit drama, losing all touch with life, becomes wholly un¬ 
convincing. The distinction of class implied in the distinction 
of Prakrit dialects* becomes now a meaningless convention, 
and may be neglected, especially in view of the fact that its use 
(in spite of Raja§ekhara*s tour de force) becomes more artificial 
and sparing than what we find, for instance, in Bhavabhuti, 
who never employs Prakrit in verse, and in Bhatta Naraya^a, 
who never uses more forms of Prakrits than he can help. The 
fact is, however, significant that in this decadent drama Prakrit 
is merely suffered to exist or relegated to an inferior position, 
and Sanskrit, with its learned possibilities, becomes the normal, 
but not natural, medium. In some works, like the Mahanataka^ 

i On dramatic Prakrits in general, see Fischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-^aclunt 
Sorassbufg 1900, sections 5f, 22-26,28-30; Sten Konow in JRAS^ 1901, p. 329 f, 1922, p. 434 f. 

and introd. to his ed. of Kaip5ntnud{farti HtUtzsch ia ^MGt LXVl, 1912, p. 709 f; Hille> 

•• 

brandt in 1908, p. 99f; Mamnohon Ghosh, i^prod. to his ed. 
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Prakrit is entirely absent. If Sanskrit was more difficult, it 
was richer and more accommodating to stylistic extravagances; 
if it was learned, it suited the learned atmosphere; it also 
served the purpose of composing those lyric, narrative and 
reflective stanzas which came to predominate and oust the prose, 
in a greater degree, from its legitimate place, or to make it, with 
its sonorous length and excess of heavy compounds, approximate 
to the established method of verse. 

It is clear that the whole cast of thought and style, the 
atmosphere, the stereotyped conventions and limited themes, 
and the highly poetical and affected diction become unfavourable, 
and almost fatal, to the writing of such plays as would be at 
once poetical and practical. The dramatists themselves do not 
seem quite to know whether they are composing a play or a 
poem; nor are they producing the right kind of either. For 
the prevailing heroic and erotic drama, poetry is, to some extent, 
necessary, but the poetry here is of the artificial kind; the 
heroic degenerates into the pseudo-heroic and the erotic into 
the namby-pamby. The poetic frenzy, which describes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans, or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyperbolic, 
but leaves us cold. The dramatist has verses enough for any¬ 
thing; the verses have often the fascination of sonorous sound 
and sentimental sense, but their profusion and extravagance 
become undramatic and tiresome; sometimes they have resonance, 
but no melody; and being mechanically multiplied with set 
phrases and conceits, they have little originality in idea and 
expression. The prose and the dialogue are thereby reduced 
to a minimum; and the little that remains of them loses all 
dramatic quality, for the simple reason that everything of 
importance i; expressed in verse. In the leisurely progress of 
the exuberant stanzas, the action is left to take care of itself; 
dramatic propriety, unity, or motive is of little concern; a 
panorama of pictures or a loosely connected series of incidents 
is enough. The plot is even of less concern; it is unredeemed 
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by variety of presentation, and offers, in play after play, the 
same set of incidents and situations; it is never hurried, nor does 
the dramatist expect us to follow it with breathless interest. 
All this inevitably affects characterisation and delineation of 
sentiment. The conventionally fixed types of character become 
only dim figures shadowed through a vague mist of luxuriant 
poetry. There are beautiful ladies, but their tender and fragile 
portraits combine in the memory into one delicate type which 
stands practically for all; they are discriminated by names, but 
not by character. Virtues are idealised with an absurd neglect 
of proportion; but the vicious persdns are only harmless devils 
whose passion can run as high as the stiff manner of tirades 
allows. There is a vast amount of distress in what are meant 
to be pathetic scenes, but we read them comfortably without 
tears or undue emotion, unless the sham-tragic lingo becomes 
too much for our patience. The extreme rarity and, when they 
occur, the utter worthlessness of comic or pseudo-comic parts 
of the decadent drama are on a par with this diffused and 
rhetorical pathos, as well as with the huffiness and extravagant 
passion of its impossible stage-heroes. 

The lack of humour explains and is explained by the lack of 
pathos, and both spring from a lack of grasp on the essentials of 
human nature. These sentimentally idealised writings hardly 
show any sense of the stress and contradiction from which both 
tragedy and comedy arise. The attitude is ethically clear and 
regular; there is no situation of moral complexity, as well as 
no appreciation of the inherent inconsistencies of human charac¬ 
ter; no shadow of tragic error qualifies heroic grandeur, as no 
shade of good is allowed to redeem foulness. We have conse¬ 
quently neither really tragic heroes, nor really lively rogues. 
As humour degenerates into coarse and boisterous laughter, by 
tragedy is understood, characteristically enough, a mere misfor¬ 
tune, a simple decline from good to evil hap, the nodus of which 
can be dissolved in sentiment or cut away by the force of 
merciful circumstances. Even when the hero undergoes^ real 
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and grievous affliction, all obstacles and perils give away before 
him, and the poignancy of the tragedy is warded off. The cala¬ 
mity never rightly comes home, but becomes the means of 
sentimental effusion; and the hero is never brought to the point 
at which he utters the agonised cry of Oedipus or Lear in their 
last straits. The foreshadowing of all this we have seen in 
Bhavabhuti, but it becomes a definite posture with the decadent 
playwrights who succeed him; and they betray an equally un- 
humorous and inelastic disposition. The comedy is confined 
chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally insignificant 
farcical sketches. There is no breath of sympathy for the follies 
and oddities of life, no amused allowance for its ugliness and 
rascality, no im:lination to look at life more widely and wisely, 
and no sense of tear in laughter, which consequently descends 
to puerile and tasteless vulgarity. 

If drama is the transference of human action on the stage, 
these works are not dramas, and very few of them are acceptable 
as stage-plays. Even considered as poems, their real value is 
obscured by convention and pedantry. It has been suggested 
that the natural progress of the dramatic art was obstructed and 
disordered, from this period onwards, by the depressing effect 
of Muhammadan invasion and by the turmoil and uncertainty 
consequent upon it. As in poetry, so in drama, this is only 
partially true. The dislocation of social and political order 
undoubtedly reacted on literature, especially on the drama, 
which is necessarily meant to be closer to actual life; but this 
cannot be the entire explanation. The decadence, in the case 
of the drama, is neither an isolated phenomenon, nor is it 
brought about directly and immediately by the foreign invasion. 
The process was wide-spread; it is seen in poetry, as well as in 
the various arts' and sciences, which produce nothing striking 
after the 9th or the 10th century, but concern themselves with 
the barren refinements of scholasticism. The decline had 
already commenced widely even before the foreign occupation 
became an actual fact. The drama lost all contact with real 
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life and became an abstract thing of fancy, not as a consequence 
of external disturbances, but because the really creative period 
of Sanskrit literature in almost all its aspects closed with tile 
10th century. The period ended with the standardisation of 
the forms and methods of the dramatic, as well as the poetic, 
art; and though much was produced thereafter, there was 
nothing of real merit. The standard patterns were already there, 
and with a fund of ready-made words and ideas, it was not 
difficult for the proverbial prolixity of bad writers to turn out 
poems and dramas in vast number. But the vein of originality 
had exhausted itself, and the foreign incursion never brought 
in its train any vigorous dramatic literature which might have 
furnished the much needed impetus towards a’ revival. The 
foreign occupation, therefore, which was necessarily a slow and 
diffused process, could not save it from stagnation, and perhaps 
hastened the decline, but it was never responsible for a state 
of things which had commenced, independently and much before¬ 
hand, from causes inherent in the literature itself. 

The history of the Sanskrit drama, therefore, does not close 
with the 10th century, but it loses genuine interest thereafter. 
There is no breach of continuity, and the general scheme of the 
various kinds of plays is so stereotyped that monotony inevitably 
results from the unvaried sameness, not only of form, manner 
and method, but also of incident, sentiment and characterisation. 
The drama becomes an uninspired and uninspiring record, 
which seldom rises above the dead level of convention and 
uniformity of characteristics. The literature which calls itself 
drama is neither good drama nor good poetry. Nothing will be 
gained, therefore, by pursuing its unprofitable history in detail, 
or by a bare recital of names, which might have an antiquarian 
but no literary importance. We have to reckon, in such cases, 
brilliant flashes, but even these become rare. Some of the 
writers, like Murari, RS^a^ekhara, Ksemlivara and Kniia- 
misra have enjoyed traditional reputation, but the validity of 
the praises showered upon them is not justified by actual reading. 
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They are poets who try the stage, but they are never to the manner 
born, nor is their gift of poetry high and arresting. Notwith¬ 
standing worthy and strenuous effort, they are not only chrono¬ 
logically behind (which was in itself a misfortune rather than a 
blessing), but recede as much from the first row of the dramatists 
as they fall back in point of time. These four writers, however, 
so completely represent the drama in its decline and fix the general 
characteristics so rigidly that, after considering their works, it 
would be hardly necessary to take up in detail those of their 
countless successors, who have little ability to swerve from the 
beaten track and produce anything of which Sanskrit drama or 
poetry may be legitimately proud. 


2. Murari and RajaIekhara 

The Prologue to Murari*s solitary play, named Anargha'- 
raghava^ tells us that he was son of Vardhamanka of Maudgalya 
Gotra and Tantumati. Beyond this we know nothing of him, 
and his date is conjectural. Most probably he knew Bhavabhuti’s 
Mahavira-carita^ from which he appears to have borrowed, 
but loosely utilised, the motif of Malyavat*s conspiracy. The 
earliest citation from the Anargha-rdghava, without the name 
of the author, occurs in the Dah-rupaka,^ It would not be 
unjustifiable, therefore, to place Murari at the end of the 9th 
or the beginning of the 10th century. This date accords well 
with a passage of the Srikantha^carita (xxv. 74), in which 
Mankhaka mentions and apparently makes him a predecessor 


' Ed. Premchandra Tarkavagis, Calcutta 1860; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, 
with the commentary of Rucipati, NSP, Bombay 1894. 

• The alleged citation of the prose passage of Uttara-*arita between vi. 30 and 31 m the 
prose passage of Anargha^f I*rologue verses 6 and 7, made out by Sten Konow (p, 83), is illusory, 
for the verbal resemblance is uncertain. 

• Daia-mpaka ad ii. 1 {rgnta rama)=Anargha’‘ Hi, 21. The fact that the verse occurs 
in the Mah^Spdea, which is notorious for its appropriation of verses from most RSma^ 
dramas, does not invalidate the position. 

O.P. 150—57 
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of Raja^ekharaJ The seventh act of Murari’s drama gives a 
rapid description of various well-known places, like Ujjayini, 
Varanasi, Kailasa, Prayaga, TamraparnI on the sea, Gampa in 
Gauda, Pancavatl, Kundina in Maharastra, and KancP in the 
Dravida country; but the singular mention of Mahismati as the 
seat of the Kalcuris in the Gedi-mai^idala is curious, and perhaps 
suggests that the poet lived under the patronage of some king 
of that dynasty.* 

The Anargha-raghava dramatises the traditional narrative 
of the Rdmdyamf with very slight modification, in seven acts. 
In a somewhat lengthy Prologue® the author justifies the choice 
of a banal theme, and explains how the splendid subject really 
deserves the epithet Anargha, his own object being to relieve his 
audience, who had enough of horror, terror and disgust, with an 
elevated, heroic and charming composition. The smooth, even 
and excessively poetical, tenour of his writing perhaps bears out 
this claim and supports his own arrogation of the style of Bala- 
Valmlki; but neither his choice of topic, which has been already 
so forcibly presented by Bhavabhuti, nor his undramatic and 
extravagant treatment, which is tediously prolonged, justifies the 
poet*s confidence and the enthusiastic estimate of his admirers.® 


^ The supposition that Ratnikara refers to Muriri in the middle of the 9th century 
in a punning passage of his Hara-vije^a (xxxviii.68) cannot be supported, as the reference 
Is not at all clear. See Bhattanatha Svamin in lA, XLI, 1912 p. 141 and Sten Konow, loe, eit. 
—MurSri is also mentioned by R&macandra, a pupil of Hemacandra (Isthalf of the 12th 
century) in his ^iUya-darpa^ (p. 193) and his Kawnudi-milrdnanda (Prologue); but the 
supposition of Hultzsch (ZDMG, LXXVI, 1921, p. 63) that RSmacandra was Murari's 
contemporary is hot borne out by the terms of the reference. 

* The SStradhira calls himself Madhyade^lya. We are told that the work was presented 
at the procession (Y&tr&) of Puru^ottama; this cannot, in the absence of historical knowledge 
of the time of construction of the Jagann&tha temple at Puri, refer to that deity in particular. 
There ii no satisfactory evidence also for the late Bengal tradition which takes MurSri as the 
progenitor of a class of Bengali Brahmans. 

' The prolixity of some of the chief decadent dramatists is seen in the length of their 
boastful Prologues, in which they appear to vie with one another. Mur&ri is moderate in 
having only 13 stanzas, but R&jaiekhara (in his has 20 and .|ayadeva 23. 

* The popularity of Murari’s play is attested not only by the citation of anthologists 
but also by the existence of a large number of commentaries on his work. 
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After some poetic, but hyperbolic, compliments exchanged 
between Da^aratha and Vi^vamitra, the first act of the drama 
ends with the sighs and lamentations of the former at the 
departure of Rama to the hermitage of ViSvamitra. The second 
long act, containing more than eighty stanzas, opens with the 
recital of the history of Valin, Ravana, Hanumat and Tataka by 
means of a lengthy prose conversation, interspersed with verse, 
between two pupils of Vi^vamitra. This is followed by the 
appearance of Rama and Laksmana and description by them, in 
a series of verses, of the hermitage, its occupants and their 
doings, as well as of the heat of midday, which, with a singular 
disregard of time, brings us to the evening, to a description of 
sunset, to the approach of Tataka announced behind the scenes, 
Rama’s reluctant exit to kill her, a description of the fight 
by Laksmana who stays behind on the stage, and Rama’s 
return to describe the moonrise in his turn. The end of the 
glorious day comes with Vi^vamitra’s suggestion of a visit to 
Mithila, which of course involves a description of the city and 
its ruler. In the third and fourth acts, the motif of Ravaiia’s 
feud and Malyavat’s strategy is feebly borrowed from Bhavabhuti, 
but not developed as the basis of dramatic action or unity, to 
the necessity of which Murari seems to be utterly indifferent. 
But he scatters liberally more than sixty sonorous stanzas in 
each of these acts, and spends all his strength on them. The 
arrival of Ravana’s messenger and his discomfiture at Sita’s 
Svayaipvara, and the subsequent device of l§urpanakha’s disguise 
as Manthara, are elaborated, imitatively but without dramatic skill. 
Then we have grandiose exchange of defiances (again after Bhava¬ 
bhuti) between Rama and Paratoama. Though equally boastful 
' and insulting, Para^ur&ma, however, is not connected with the 
plot by Malyavat’s instigation, and Rama is not as impolite as his 
friends, who carry on the campaign of vituperation firom a safe 
distance behind the scenes. In the fifth act, most of Rama’s 
doings in the forest, as well as Sita’s abduction, is reported, till 
Rama appears on the stage lamenting. Valin is made to 
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challenge him to a fight on a somewhat frivolous excuse; and 
Valin’s death and Sugriva’s coronation are again described 
secondhand. In the next long act, in which the nymber of 
stanzas is well over eighty, all the incidents fi'om the building 
of the bridge over the ocean to the death of Ravana are 
similarly described by persons on the stage or by voices 
from behind the scenes. But the longest and most actionless 
act is the last, in which the aerial journey of Rama and 
his party to Ayodhya is modelled on Raghv!* xiii and the last 
act of the Vulgate text of the Mahavira-canta\ but the route is 
not only spread over a large number of terrestrial places, but also 
considerably diversified, deliberately for the purpose of poetical 
stanzas, by transporting it to the celestial regions, and by 
including a sight of the Mount Meru, Kailasa and the 
world of the moon, the poet surpassing himself in this enormous 
act by composing more than one hundred and fifty stanzas. 

It will be seen that there is incredibly little action in a 
work which calls itself a drama, almost everything being 
subordinated to metrical description and declamation, and the 
epic succession of incidents being panoramically reproduced by 
these means, without the slightest attempt to convert the whole 
into a drama. As mouthpieces chiefly of narration or verse, the 
characters in the play are well known and fixed types. There 
is little interest in the scanty prose dialogues, which are meant 
mostly to furnish information, while the poetical dialogues are 
merely long-drawn-out series of descriptive or sentimental 
monologues; both are hopelessly deficient in dramatic quality and 
effect. The pathos and passion are consequently diffused and 
rhetorical. • The designedly profuse and extravagant volleys of 
description and declamation are, of course, excuses for elaborate 
exercise in ornate composition; but reckoning by the poetical 
stanzas alone, which make a total of nearly five hundred and 
forty, the work is more than double the size of the M&lati- 
mddkava, as well as of the Uttara-rdma-carita, whicR, lengthy as 
they are, contain two hundred and thirty-four and two hundred 
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fifty-five stanzas respectively. One wonders why the author did 
not attempt writing a regular poem instead. Perhaps the 
distinction was obliterated by the steady and disproportionate 
development of the reflective, narrative and sentimental aspect 
of the drama, of which we see the beginnings already in Bhatta 
Narayana and Bhavabhuti. 

We should like to remember Murari more as an elegant 
poet, capable of turning out harmonious verses, than as a 
dramatist in the proper sense. But even in his poetry we see 
only the last glow of the ashes, and not the bright gleam of the 
older flame of poetry. While everything he writes is facile and 
never ungraceful, he does nothing first-rate. He has a fine gift 
of sonorous words, of pretty but strained conceits and of smooth 
and melodious versification; but since poetry does not consist 
merely of all these, Murari does not rank high even as a poet. 
In neither sound nor sense does he possess the finer touch 
of imagination and suggestiveness; his sentiment has tenderness, 
but no strangeness, nor always strict tragic quality. The splen¬ 
did rhetoric of some of his best passages almost excuses the 
enthusiasm of his admirers for a style and treatment full of 
glaring poetic and dramatic inadequacy; but it only pleases, 
and does not thrill, being very seldom rhetoric of the best kind. 
Murari appeal^ to have imitated Bhavabhuti, but he borrows 
Bhavabhuti’s prolix sentimentality and looseness without 
profiting by his vigour and dramatic sense; and he does not 
also possess the much higher poetic gift of his great prede¬ 
cessor. 

If Murari is typical of the decadent Sanskrit dramatists, 
Raja^ekhara is perhaps more so; and some account of his works 
would be profitable for understanding the trend, method and 
treatment of the dramatic writings of this period of decline. 
Rajakkhara, son of Darduka (or Duhika) and Silavati, is never 
too modest to speak of himself; and from his works we know a 
great deal about him, his family, his patrons and his career as a 
poet.* He belonged to the YSyavara family, in which were 
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born poets and scholars like Surananda, Tarala, Kaviraja and 
Akalajalada, the last-named person, famed in the Anthologies, 
being his great-grandfather. His ancestors lived in Mahara?tra, 
but he himself must have spent much of his life in the midland 
as the preceptor (Upadhyaya) of king Mahendrapala and his 
son Mahipala of Mahodaya (Kanauj), and later on as a prot€g€ of 
Yuvaraja, who has been identified with Yuvaraja I Keyuravarsa, 
the Kalacuri ruler of Tripur!. The poet’s wife, Avantisundar!, 
was an accomplished Ksatriya lady of Cahuan family, whom he 
quotes with respect in his Kdvya-mimdmsd and for whose 
pleasure his Karpuramanjan was composed. But since marriage 
beneath one’s own caste is not forbidden for a Brahman, the 
fact need not imply that Raja^ekhara himself was a Ksatriya. 
On the other hand, his Ksatriya descent is not negatived by his 
quite compatible position as an Upadhyaya, or by that of his 
father as the Mahamantrin of some unnamed king. That 
Raja^ekhara was a man of multifarious learning admits of little 
doubt; and he appears to have composed a large number of 
works. In his Bdla-rdmdyana (1.2) he describes himself as 
Bala-kavi and author already of six works, while in his Karpura- 
manjarT, the style of Bala-kavi is repeated with the addition 
of the proud title of Kaviraja, which he himself considers to be 
higher than that of a Mahakavi. If he began his career as a 
B&la-kavi, apparently given to him from the word Bala occurring 
in his two epic plays, then these are presumably his early 
productions; but the question whether his Karpura- 
mafijart or his Viddha-idlabhanjikd was the last is difficult to 
determine. 2 Of his six earlier works mentioned in the Bala- 


For a detailed account of R&jaSekhara’s life and times, see V. S. Apte, R^^aJekhara : 
His I4ft and Writines, Poona 1886; F. Kielhorn in El, I, pp. 162>179 andj. F. Fleet in lA, 
XVI, pp. 175-78; Sten Konow*s ed. of Karpiramel^art, pp. 177-76;ManomohanGhosh’s ed. of 
the same play, pp. Ixv-bcxii; S. K. De, Sanskrit Foeties, i, pp. 122-28. 

* The chronological otdtx of RSjaiekhara’s plays is uncertain. See, bn^ides Sten 
Konow and Ghosh cited above, V. V. Mirashi in Pathtdc Commemoration Vobau, Poona 
1934, p. SS9 f. 
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ramayana^ the lost Hara-vilasay a Kavya, mentioned and quoted 
by Hemacandra (p. 335 comm.) and Ujjvaladatta (arfii. 28), 
may have been one. Besides his four plays, he also wrote a 
general work of miscellaneous information on poets and poetry, 
named Kavya-mimav^a^ in which there is a reference to 
another work of his, called Bhuvana-koh^ for information on 
general geography. From his explicit references to Mahendra- 
pala, Mahipala and Yuvaraja, his date has been fixed with some 
certainty at the last quarter of the 9th and the first quarter of 
the 10th century. This date is supported by the fact that the 
latest writers quoted by Rajasekhara are the Kashmirian Ratni- 
kara and Anandavardhana, both of whom belong to the middle 
of the 9th century, while the earliest writer to mention Raja- 
^ekhara appears to be the Jaina Somadeva, whose Yaiastildka is 
dated in 960 A.D.^ 

In his Bdla-rdmayanat^ which loosely dramatises in ten 
acts the entire story of the Rdmdyana up to Rama’s coronation, 
RajaSekhara perpetrates, both by its bulk and execution, an 
appalling monstrosity of a so-called drama. Like Murari, he 
makes the mistake not only of choosing, with little poetic and 
less dramatic power, a banal epic theme, but also of attempting 
to outdo his predecessors* in scattering, through its entire 
length, the debris of a too fertile talent, which, in the shape of 
unending quantities of descriptive and sentimental verses, come 


^ On this work, see S. K. De, Satskrit Poetics, i, p. 125 f. ii, p. 366 f. 

* RSja^ckhara’s plays are also cited anonymously in the Daia-rupake, and R&jaiekhara 
is mentioned in the Udayasundari-kathS of So^^hala, composed about the same time 
(990 A.D.). Most of the Anthology verses ascribed to Rgjaiekhara (see Thomas, Kvs, 
pp. 81 >92} are traceable in his four plays, but a large number remains untraced. The 
untraced memorial verses on Sanskrit poets (in Sukti~mukt3vidi) may or may not belong 
to him. 

* Ed. Govindadev ^tri, Benares 1869 (reprinted from the Pandit, Old Series, iii, 
1862-69): ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1884. But a good edition is still dmiraUe. 

* Indebtedness to Bhavabhati is expressly acknowledged, and unmistakable evidence 
of imitation has been shown by Apte, op, ciL, p. 37 f; but there can be little doubt 
that Murari’s extravagant work also served as his model. 
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up to a total of nearly seven hundred and eighty. Even the 
Prologue itself, which contains, with its twenty stanzas, a voluble 
account of himself and his indiscernible merits, reaches almost 
to the dimension of an act, while each of the ten acts, averaging 
more than seventy verses and once running up to one hundred, 
has almost the bulk of a small drama! It has been calculated 
that more than two hundred stanzas are in the long l§ardula- 
vikridita metre and about ninety in the still longer Sragdhara. 
It is a wonder how such an enormous play could have been 
brought on the stage; but the author takes an evident pride in 
its bulk (i. 12), and recommends it for reading, for whatever 
merit may be found in its diction. In the construction of plot, 
some variation is shown by making Ravana’s misdirected passion 
for Sita the prime cause of his feud, the feud iiself being con¬ 
ceived, not originally but after Bhavabhuti, as the central 
motif. This substitution, however, of love and longing for 
mock-heroic ferocity is hardly an i mprovement. Ravana, with his 
amorousness and his disappointed hope, becomes more ludicrous 
than impressive, and it is not surprising that ParaiSurama, instead 
of lending him assistance, insults him openly. The diplomacy of 
Malyavat is also repeated from Bhavabhuti with some slight 
variation, such as, the device of bringing about the banishment 
of Rama by Manthara and the demons in the disguise of Kaikey! 
and Da^aratha.‘ The contrivance of a play within a play is also 
borrowed in act iii from Harsa and Bhavabhuti. Ravana pines 
away with hopeless crhe-ccmr; and for his amusement a troupe 
of actors which visits his palace enacts, by happy or unhappy 
chance, a miniature play on the betrothal of Sita to Rama; the 
realism of the s.cene infuriates Ravana and the play is interrupted. 
The scene is not ineffectively conceived; but the motif is farcically 
repeated by a second cruder effort, in act v, to amuse Ravana by 


^ This device of tricking by disguise is carried to its ludicrous excess in the JSnaki- 
paridu^a of Ramabhadra Dikfita (17th century), in which R&va^a, Sara^a, Vidyujjihva 
and T&faka apear in disguise as RSma, Lakfimapa, VMvamitra and Sltft,. so that a con* 
fusion arises when they meet and results in a cheap comedy of errors I 
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means of marionettes dressed up as S!ta, with speaking parrots 
inside! The idea, however, seems to have pleased the author, for 
he again utilises the head of a similar speaking marionette, repre¬ 
senting the severed head of Sita, as a part of Malyavat*s strata¬ 
gem to frighten the enemies. Ravaija’s Viraha, in which he 
demands tidings of his beloved in furor poeticus from nature, the 
seasons, streams and birds, is obviously a faint imitation of 
Pururavas’s madness in the VikramorvaHya\ but it is as unneces¬ 
sary as it is tedious. The narrative thereafter drags on with 
a profusion of description, and there is little action throughout. 
In the last act, Raja^ekhara describes, after Murari, in nearly a 
hundred stanzas, the aerial tour of Rama and his party, which 
includes a visit also to the world of the moon. 

Rajasekhara’s second epic play, the Bdla-bhdrata,^ which is 
also called Pracanda-pdndava (i.8), was probably projected, on the 
same scale and plan, to be a companion Nataka on the Maha- 
bharata story; but, mercifully, it is left incomplete. Of the 
two acts which remain, the first describes the Svayaipvara of 
DraupadI; the second deals with the gambling scene, ill-treat¬ 
ment of DraupadI and departure of the Pandavas to the forest; 
but, with the exception of a few well turned veraes, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fragment. 

The two remaining plays are smaller works in four acts, 
and resemble each other in form and substance. The first, 
Karpuramanjariy^ is called a Sattaka (i.6), and the second, 
Viddha-idlabhadjikd,^ a NatikS,; but the distinction does not 
appear to be substantial between the two types, except that the 

* Ed. C. Cappeller, StrassbuiXi 1885; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 
Bombay 1887 (included in their ed. of AVnpSra®, sec below). 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm, (incomplete) of Vasudeva, NSP, 
Bombay 1887 (also contains Bsla-bkSrata), ed. Sten Konow, with Eng. trs. and notes by 
C. R. Lanman, Harvard Orient. Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1901 ; ed. Manomohan Ghosh, 
Calcutta Univ., 1939. Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vii (1872-73). 

* Ed. Vamanacharya in the Patdit, Old Series, vi-vii (1871-73); (id. B. R. Airte, /\^th 
comm, of Nargya^a Dikyita (18th century), Poona 1886; Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, 
XXVII, 1906, pp. 1-71. A critical edition of this work is desirable. 

O.P. 150-.58 
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former is written entirely in Prakrit. ‘ The theme in both the 
plays is the traditional amorous intrigue of court-life; but the flat 
rehandling would have made the plays insignificant had there 
not been song, dance, poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry 
is affected and the sentiment puny. There is an attempt at 
novelty in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence 
of Harsa’s Ratndvali is unmistakable. The influence, however, 
has not proved advantageous; for, being weakly imitative, the 
treatment lacks vividness and coherence, the plot is poorly 
managed, and the characterisation is distinctly feeble. In the 
Karpuramanjartf we have the conventional story of king Canda- 
pala*s light-hearted, but extremely sentimental, amour with a 
lovely maiden of unknown status, the machinations of the 
Vidusaka and the maiden’s girl-friend to bring about the meeting 
of the lovers who pine helplessly for each other, the jealousy 
of the queen and the heroine’s imprisonment, the final union 
and the queen’s acceptance of the situation with the discovery 
that the heroine is a princess and her cousin and that marriage 
with her would lead to her husband’s attainment of paramount 
sovereignty. The important variations are that there is no plot¬ 
ting minister behind the scheme, that the heroine is brought 
on the scene and into the palace by the Tantric powers of the 
queen’s spiritual guide, Bhairavananda, that the king’s access 
to the imprisoned girl is secured by making a subterranean 
passage, that another such passage is made enabling the prisoner 
to play an amusing, but silly, game of hide-and-seek with the 
queen, and that the queen is made to consent to the union by a 
hardly worthy trick played on her by her own preceptor Bhairav¬ 
ananda. 


^ Hie author himself states that the only difference is that the connecting scenes 
(Pravefakas suid Vifikambhakas) are wanting in the Satfaka. It is suggested that a distinct 
kind of dancing was used in it. This play is practically the only example^f the type we 
have. See Chintaharan Chakravarti in IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 169 f for a discussion of the 
nature of the Satlaka. The definition of the Sdhitya-dwrpam is merely a generalisation of the 
characteristics of the present play. 
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We have the same general scheme of courtly comedy in 
the Viddha-ialabhanjik&i but the intrigue is perhaps more 
varied between the two plays of RajaiSekhara than between the 
two similar plays of Harsa. The unknown maiden, of course, 
turns out in the end to be a cousin becoming the co-wife; but a 
better device is adopted in making her a hostage sent by her royal 
father to the palace of king Vidyadharamalla in the disguise 
of a boy, changing her name from Mrgahkavali to Mrganka- 
varman. We have the old ruse of the minister Bhagurayana 
(after Yaugandharayana) in arranging matters in such a way 
that the king falls headlong in love with the beautiful maiden. 
This is achieved through the motif of a dream-vision, which 
turns out to be an actual fact brought about by the minister’s 
contrivance. The statue-device, from which the play takes its 
name, is in the same way not original, nor is it effectively 
employed as a central incident or motive. The entrance of the 
heroine is too long delayed, as she does not make her appearance 
till the middle of the third act and does not actually meet the 
king till a quarter of the fourth act is over. The usual complica¬ 
tions and luxuriant descriptions of love, longing and secret 
meeting follow; and there is nothing remarkable in them, except 
the trick which the king’s friend, the Vidusaka, plays on the 
queen’s foster-sister Mekhala and the queen’s induced design 
to avenge it by marrying the king to the boy of unsuspected sex, 
thereby outwitting herself by letting the king have what he 
desired. This last idea has points in its favour, but it is too much 
to make the dinouement follow from a puerile subsidiary incident 
concerning the Vidusaka alone, while the king is kept strangely 
in ignorance about the true import of the pretended marriage. 

It must be admitted that Raja^ekhara has more inventive¬ 
ness than Murari, but, like Murari, his style and treatment are 
chaotically poetic, rather than sensibly dramatic. In spite of a 
certain individuality and distinction, the note is essentially imi¬ 
tative; the foot-marks of Harsa, Bhavabhuti and even Murari 
arc too clear to be mistaken. RajaSekhara claims the title of 
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Kavir^ja and traces his poetic descent from the Adi-kavi through 
Bhartpnentha and Bhavabhuti, but this is only a mournful 
example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not hesitating 
to put his own price on himself. Barring stray passages and 
incidents, Raja^ekhara’s Rama-drama, wh^ch mistakes quantity 
for quality, is an enormity in every sense. It would perhaps be 
unjust to criticise his two comedies of court-intrigue equally 
severely for lack of dramatic quality. Allowances should be 
made for the suggestion that they are conceived more as specta¬ 
cular sentimental entertainments, having a slight plot, than as 
well-constructed plays, and that the main stress should be laid 
rather on beauty of diction and versification than on action and 
characterisation. But, apart from the fact that Raja^ekhara’s 
poetry is facile and shallow, his diction conventional and his 
ideas full of far-fetched conceits, his two small plays of court-life 
lack the main interest of a comedy of intrigue, which should 
depend on a succession of lively incidents and lightly sketched 
pictures. The elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion, set forth 
in an equally elaborate mass of reflective and sentimental stanzas, is 
not only monotonous but hamper and disorganise the little action 
which the plays possess. The majority of these verses are, of 
course, out of place in a drama, but the illegitimate attraction of 
rhetorical poetry and tumid sentiment makes the author introduce 
them merely for the purpose of unnecessary display of his own 
skill and learning. 

Raja^ekhara is conscious of this blemish of unnecessarily 
prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible limit in his 
Bala-ramayanai but he thinks (i. 12) that the main question 
is excellence of expression. In actual practice, however, this 
excellence degenerates into a varied and ingenious stylistic 
exercise and an entire disregard of all sense of proportion and 
propriety. His forte is not dramatic construction, nor is his 
hand competent to create living characters, but it is his inordi¬ 
nate love of style which kills all reality and vividness of his 
attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 
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heroines are conventional and fail to be impressive with 
their sentimental effusiveness; Ravana, with his amorous and 
pseudo-heroic rant, is no better; Bhagurayana is an insipid edition 
of Yaugandharayana; while his typical Vidusakas are tedious 
with their pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. The 
enlarged form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle of 
the lachrymose and the rhetorical. In fairness, it must be 
said, however, that RajaSekhara can write elegant and swinging 
verses, and the introduction of song and dance diversifies the 
banality of his themes and sentimental outpourings. He has 
a considerable vocabulary of fine words and a fund of quaint 
conceits both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, which bear out his boast 
that he is a master of languages. His decided ability to handle 
elaborate metres^ in Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially his favourite 
Sardulavikridita (to which must be added Sragdhara and 
Vasantatilaka), justly deserves Ksemendra’s praise. Although 
his pictures of sunset, dawn and midday, or of the heroine’s 
beauty and the hero’s love-lorn condition, or of battles and 
mythical places, lose their interest on account of their artificial 
character, yet his weakness for elaborate description gives us 
some heightened, but vivid, accounts of the various aspects of 
court-life, its pleasures and its luxury. But RajaSekhara does 
not seem to possess much critical sense, nor even the grace to 
be ashamed of faults which he has not the virtue to avoid. 
Even in poetry, for which he claims merit, his art is supremely 
conscious. His verses are often pleasant and always readable, 
but seldom touching; and he flings out fine things and foolish 
things in copia verborum with equal enthusiasm or equal 
indifference. The rhetoricians and anthologists quote his verses 
with considerable admiration (though not always without censure); 
but even his best passages seek and receive applause more by 
meretricious rhetorical contrivances than by genuine poetic quality. 
He deliberately models his style and even copies from the splendid 
examples of poetry and drama of his predecessors, but he fails 
to transfer to his own works their ease and brilliancy. 
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3. Dramas with Legendary Themes and 
Comedies of Court-life 

The popularity of Murari and Raja^ekhara gave a charter 
to the production of a series of plays on the same worn* out 
legendary and fictitious themes with greater artificiality and less 
dramatic power. Most of these plays are dramas of the Nataka 
form, and also some Vyayogas, which derive their themes from 
the two Epics and the Puranas; while a few Natikas still 
continue the tradition of the comedy of court-life. The number 
of Epic and Puranic plays is fairly large, but there is none of 
real merit which deserves detailed notice, although some of them 
are not altogether negligible and still retain their limited popu¬ 
larity. They do not fail entirely on the literary side, but as 
specimens of dramatic writing, they are mostly imitative and 
poor; and over all of them presides the artificiality of decadence. 

The Prasanna-raghava of Jayadeva^ is one such typical 
drama of this period, which is consciously based on earlier 
models, and stands for ever in a fatal bracket with the Anargha^- 
raghava of Murari. The author is to be distinguished from 
several other Jayadevas, known to literary history, by his self¬ 
description that he was the son of Mahadeva of Kaundinya Gk)tra 
and Sumitra. His date is uncertain, but he can be assigned 
roughly to the 13th century.® Although in i.l8 he refers to his 
proficiency in logic, as well as in poetry, his identity with the 
logician Jayadeva Paksadhara of Mithila lacks proof; but he is 
certainly the author of a popular text-book on rhetoric, known 
as Candraloka, from which he probably took the surname of 
Plyusavarsa. In rhetorical charm and smoothness of verse, ® the 


* Ed, Govindadev Sastri, Benares 1868 (appeared in the Pandit, Old Series, 
1867-69); ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1914 (Isted, 1893); cd. S. M. Paranjpe and N. S. 
Panse, Poona 1894. 

* See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 215 f. 

* Jayadeva favours mostly the shorter Vasantatilajca metre, but the elaborate SSrddla- 
vikii^ita comes next. He knows much metrical variety and skill, and employs Svftgatft which 
is rare in the earlier drama. 
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play, like that of Murari, is naturally not wanting; but it exhi¬ 
bits the same lack of dramatic sense, being deficient in unity of 
action and characterisation, and the same diffuse style and 
treatment. It adds more mannerisms and more insignificant 
(and even ludicrous) ideas and incidents. Jayadeva has no diffi¬ 
culty, for instance, in making a pupil of Yajnavalkya overhear 
the conversation of bees in Sanskrit, or in bringing the Asura 
Bana, unnecessarily, as an insolent rival to Ravana for the hand 
of Sita even before Rama is thought of as such, or in arranging, 
after Dusyanta and Sakuntala, a preliminary meeting of Rama 
and Sita, in which they admire the union of the Vasanti creeper 
and the mango-tree and whisper words of love, even before 
l^iva’s bow is lifted ! After Sita’s abduction, Rama is all but 
mad, and demands, after the approved style of Pururavas, his 
beloved from the moon and the birds, until a Vidyadhara, by his 
power of magic, shows the events of Lanka and gives ocular 
demonstration of Sita’s faithfulness and chastity. The coals at 
the fire-ordeal turn into pearls; and there is at the end the 
inevitable aerial journey of Rama and his party. Some of the 
incidents in the play are of course, reported instead of being 
represented, but mercifully Jayadeva is not so prolix in descrip¬ 
tion and declamation as Murari and Rajasekhara. His play 
attains a comparatively respectable dimension, the total number 
of verses being three hundred and ninety-two, although the last 
act alone includes ninety-four verses. The only novel feature, 
however, of the play is the interesting spectacular scene of the 
five river-goddesses gathered round the ocean, but it is loosely 
connected with the main action. 

Of the existence of several Rama-dramas even before the 
12th century we have only meagre information from the JVajfya- 
darpanxL^ in which RSmacandra and Gunacandra^ mention and 


^ Both were pupils of the Jaina AcSrjra Hemacandra and lived in the times of Kundra- 
palaandAjayapMa (c. 1143-75 A.D.). RSmacandra is the reputed author of a hundred 
works, including no less than eleven dramas. See introd. to JVoIa-vtfdia and 
darpmsuty ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1926, 1929. 
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quote from the Jamadagnya-jaya (Vyayoga), from the Abhinava- 
raghava (Nataka) of Ksirasvamin, pupil of Bhattenduraja and 
from Kundamald (Nataka) of Viranaga, besides from Rama- 
candra’s own Raghu-vilasa and Raghavabhyudaya (both NStakas). 
None of these is available, except the Kunda~mdld, ^ This drama 
has the same theme, in six acts, as Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-rdma- 
carita, on which it is obviously modelled; but there is hardly 
anything remarkable in its style and treatment except the pretty 
but ineffective device of a garland of Kunda flowers as a token of 
recognition. The other Rama-dramas are even much less 
interesting, and when they are not imitative they are insigni¬ 
ficant. Most of them are still in manuscript. Of the published 
and better known of these, the Unmatta-rdgkava,'^ called a 
Preksanaka, of Bhaskara is a curious little play in one act, 
which describes Rama’s search and maddened soliloquies 
(obviously after Pururavas of Kalidasa) on Sita’s transformation 
into a gazelle by the curse of the ever irascible sage Durvasas 
and her recovery with the help of Agastya. The Adbhuta- 
darpam^ in ten acts, of Mahadeva, son of Krsna Suri of the 
Kaundinya Gotra, who belonged to Tanjorc towards the middle of 
the 17th century, begins with Angada’s mission to Ravana and 
ends with Rama’s coronation, the work deriving its title from the 
interesting device of a magic mirror (conceived after Prasanna- 
rdghava iv) which shows to Rama the happenings at Lanka. 

1 Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Dakfi'oabbErati Scries, 
Madras 1923. The attribution to DiAnlga is unauthentic. See S. K. De in JRAS, 1924, 
pp. 663-64; Woolner in ABORI, XV, pp. 236-39 and S. K. De in ihid, XVI, 1935, p. 158. 
The work is quoted in the Sahitja-darpafut vi. 36 (=Prologue, stanza 2, with prose). There 
arc passages in the drama obviously imitative of K&lidasa, Bhavabhuti and Batiabhatla; and 
it shows little dramatic power. 

• Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889,1925. It was composed to 
entertain an assembly of learned men who had come to do honour to VidySrapya. If this 
VidySrapya is identical with tlie famous scholar of that name, then the work may be 
assigned to the 14th century. In his KitySnuSSsana j[p, 97, comm.), Hemaicandra quotes 
a-passage from a drama entitled UnmaUa-rSgkava, but the passage is n^t traceable in 
BhSskaca’s work. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1906. The author’s teacher Balakni?*' 
was a contemporary of Nllakaotha, whose PfUakaf^ha-vyt^a Campfl is dated 1636 A.D. 
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The Janaki-parimya^ of MahSdeva’s contemporary, RSmabhadra 
'Diksita, son of Yajnarama Diksita and pupil of Nllakantha 
Diksita, is in seven acts, and has the only peculiarity of introduc* 
ing a curious but silly jumble of confusing disguises, adopted by the 
R5ksasas masquerading as Vi^v5mitra,Rama,Laksmana and S!ta.^ 
The plays which deal similarly with the Mah5bh5rata 
legends are also numerous, but they do not call for any detailed 
account. The industrious Kashmirian polymath Ksemendra, 
towards the second half of the 11th century, mentions a Citra- 
bhdrata (Nataka)* composed by himself, which has not survived. 
The other polymath Ramacandra, pupil of the Jaina Acarya 
Hemacandra, has left behind Pfala-vildsa,* a Nataka in seven 
acts, on the well-worn story of Nala, and the Mrbhaya-bhtma,^ 
a one-act Vyayoga on the story of the slaying of the Baka-demon; 
but both are laboured compositions by one who was well versed 
in dramaturgic rules. The Kerala prince KulaSekhara, whose 
date is uncertain but who probably lived between the first half 
of the 10th and the first half of the 12th century,® produced two 
plays, named Tapatt-sarrivaram^ and Subhadrd-dhanaiijayay^ the 


* Printed many times. Ed. Laksmana Suri, Tanjore 1906. Rimabhadra also worte 
a Bh&^a called SfAgSra-tUaka (ed. Kedamath and V. L. Panashikar, NSP, Bombay 1910, 
which see for an account of the author). See T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri in /d, XXXIIT, 
1904, p. 126 f, 176 f. Content of the drama summarised by L^vi, p. 286 f. 

* The DUtSkgada and MakSnSfaka will be dealt with below, under Dramas of an 
Irregular Type. 

■ AueUyaoicSra* ad 31; ICaoVtapf/d^haratfa v. 1. Also a Kanaka-JSbtaki, (wobably a 
drama, cited in the last work, apparently on the Rftmiya^a story. 

* Ed. G. K. Sri^ndekar, Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda, 1926. It also uses the 
device of inset play. On the Nala4egend, K$emljvara also appears to have written a 
d/Ubumda in seven acts (MS, dated 1611 A.D., noticed by Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340- 
42). Other plays on the same theme, like the Bkaumi-pari^ya of Ratnakheta DIkfita are not 
yet in print, but the JVis/a-Ciinint of Nllakap^ha Dikfita (about 1636 A.D.), in seven acts, 
is edited by G. Sankararama Sastri, BSlamanoramS Press, Madras 1925. 

* Ed. Haragovinda Das, Yafovijaya GranthamilS no. 19, Benares, Vfra Era 2437 
(=1911 A.D.). 

* K. Rama Ksharoti (IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 319-30) would place the dramatist at the close 
of the 7th and beginning of the 8th e<mtury A.D., but his arguments are not eonvmcing. 

* Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri with the comm, of SivarSmsk, Trivandrum Sansk, S9.» 19|1, 

* Ed. T. Gani^pati Sastri, with comm, of Sivarhma, Trivandrum Sansik. Ser., 1912, 

O.P. 150-59- 
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titles of which sufficiently explain their respective themes. The 
first, which deals with the legend of the Kuru king Saipvarat^a 
and Tapati, daughter of the sun-god, is rather a narrative in a 
loose dramatic form of six acts, utilising the conventional devices 
of the vision of the beloved in dream, meeting of lovers in the 
course of a royal hunt, the inevitable longing and sentimenta¬ 
lities, union, abduction and final reunion, with plenty of super¬ 
natural and marvellous incidents; while the second selects a 
theme, which has erotic and heroic possibilities, but less drama¬ 
tic quality, and which does not improve by conventional treat¬ 
ment in five acts. Another Kerala prince Ravivarman, alias 
Saipgramadhfra, of Kolambapura (Quillon), born in 1265 A.D., 
derives his story of Ki^na’s son from the Hari~vamia and the 
Puranas in his five-act drama Pradyumnabhyudaya.'^ Though 
the plot is scanty and conventionally constructed, it is interesting 
for its device of making Pradyumna join a troupe of actors in 
order to get an entry into the inaccessible city of Prabhavati’s 
father, and in introducing a play within play for the first sight 
of the lovers at a theatre; it also shows some dramatic sense and 
use of prose, as well as moderation in the size of the acts and in 
number of sentimental and descriptive stanzas; but one whole 
act is devoted to the elaboration of the lovers’ longings, and the 
general artificiality of style and treatment cannot be mistaken. 
The Yuvaraja Prahladanadeva, son of Yalodhara and brother 
Dharavarsa ruler of Gandravati, wrote a Vyayoga, entitled 
Pdrtha-pardkrama,^ in about 1208 A.D. It dramatises in one 
Act the martial story of Arjuna’s recovery of the cows of Virata 
raided by the Kurus; but allowing the merit of smooth verses, 
which the author himself claims, it does not deserve any special 
recognition. . The same theme in the same form of a Vyayoga 


Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1910. On the author lee Kidhont 
in Epi. Ind., IV, p. 145 f. 

* Ed: C. D. Dalai, Gaekwad’s Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. It was enacted on the nccaikn 
of the festival of Acaleivara, the tutdary deity of Maunt Abu. The prini^ U ejttolled by 
Somdvara in his . Surathotsava. 
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is attempted also by Kancanacarya, son of NarayaDa, in his 
Dhananjqya-vijqya;^ and the story of Subhadra*s elopement is 
adopted for dramatisation in one act by Madhava Bhatm, son of 
Manqlaleivara Bhatta and Indumati, in his Subhadra-hara^ 
(called a Srlgadita),^ but with no better success. The Draupad! 
legend is similarly dramatised in two acts by Vijayapala, son of 
Siddhapala, who was a contemporary of the Gaulukya Kumara- 
pala,^ in his Draupadl’Svayarrajara^^ but there is little originality 
in the handling of the old story. The Saugandhikd-hara^a^ of 
Vi^vanatha, a protdg^ of the Kakatlya ruler Prataparudra of 
Warangal (about 1291-1322 A.D.), is a lively one-act Vyayoga, 
like the Kalyd^-saugandhika^ of the Kerala author Nilakai^^ba, 
both of which deal with Bhima’s encounter and vehement alter¬ 
cation with Hanumat, his unknown half-brother, in his adven¬ 
ture of fetching the Saugandhika flowers for Draupadi from a 
mysterious lake belonging to Kubera.^ 

The allied Krsna legend also claims a large number of plays. 
Perhaps on account of the more emotional nature of the theme, 
some variation is noticeable, but most of the plays are late and 
are not of much interest.® Besides the Gopdla^keli-candrikd of 


> Ed. Sivadatta and K.. F. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1885, 1911. On the author, see Sten 
Konow, p. 118. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, As a MS of the work 
belongs to Saipvat 1667 (=:1610 A.D.), the work is earlier than that date, and possibly later 
than that of the Sshitj^-darpa^ vi, whose deBnition of Srigadita it follows. 

* See E. Hultzsch in Z^MG, LXXV, 1921, pp. 67-68. 

* Ed. Muni Jinavijaya, Jaina AtmSnanda SabhS, Bhavnagar 1918. The work utilises 
the device of splitting up a verse and distributing its parts to different persons as a continuous 
metrical dialogue.—-Hastimalla, pupil of Govindabhatta, wrote about 1290 A.D. in Southern 
India two epic dramas, VikrSnta kauraoa in six acts and MaUhilukaljfSita in five acts. 
Both these works have been printed in Manikacandra Digambara Granthamala, but they arc 
fjf only modest merit. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

* Ed. L. D. Barnett in BSOS, HI, 1923, pp. 33-50 (Roman characters); ed. L. Samp, 
Hindi Press, Lahore, no date. It is also a VySyoga in one act. The common source of both 
these works is of course the Vanaparavan. The author was probably a contemporary irf 
Kulafekhara Vmman of Kerala (see introd. to AJearya^ei^imaf^, p. 9), 

* FtHT other MahSbhgrata plays, see Sten Konow, pp. 102 f. 

* For a list of Kfypa-dramas, which are still in manuscript, see StenXonoWipp. $^>102. 
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Rimaki^na, to be mentioned presently, we have the Tadavahhyu- 
daya of the indefatigable Ramacandra, not yet published but 
mentioned in his Natya-darparM, the Krsna-bhakti-candrika^ of 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva, the Rukmini-parinayd^ (in five 
acts) of Ramavarman Vanci of Travancore (1755-87* A.D.), 
the Vaidarbhi’Vasudeba^ of Sundararaja, son of Varadar^ja 
(also of Kerala), the Rukmini-harana of Sesa Gintamari, son of 
Se§a Nrsimha (before 1675 A.D.), the Vrsabhdnujd* (a four act 
Natika) of Kayastha Mathuradasa, and Kamsa-vadha^ (in seven 
acts) of Sesa Krsria, son of Nniipha. The Gaitanya movement 
of Bengal and Orissa also produced, towards the middle of 
the 16th century, some devotional plays on Krsna-Bhakti, 
among which mention may be made of the Vidagdha-mddhava 
(in seven acts), the Lalita-Mddhava (in ten acts) and Ddna-keli- 
kaumudi^ (called a Bhanika without acts division) of Rupa 
Gosvamin, and the Jaganndtha~vallabha7 (in five acts) of 
Ramananda-raya. The first three works are deliberate attempts 
to illustrate the doctrinal nuances of the emotional Bhakti in 
terms of the old romantic Krsna-legend, while the last work 
describes itself as a Saipglta-nataka and contains Padavalis or 
songs in imitation of those of Jayadeva. There can be no 
doubt that these works constitute a departure, and are inspired by 
great devotional fervour of a refined erotico-religious character, 


1 Ed. KavyetihSsa-sairigraha, Poona 1878*88; also ed. Grantham^S, Bombay 1887. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. 

■ Ed. Tinnevelli, 1888. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1895; also rd. in the Panditt Old 
Series, iii-iv (1868-69). The author probably flourished in the 15th century. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. The author lived in the 
time of Akbar and wrote the work for Todar Mall’s son. 

■ All these works are published by the Radharaman Press, Berhampur, Murshidabad, 
in Bengali characters, respectively in 1924, 1902 and 1926. The Vidt^dhormSdhiaa is 
also ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903; it was composed in 1533 AJ>. 
The author was a disciple of Gaitanya and one of the recognised Gosvimins who 
systematised the dogmas and doctrines eS the cult (see S. K. De, introd. to PadySedi, Dacca 
1934). 

* Ed. Radharaman Press, Berbampur-Murshidabad 1882 (in Bengali characten). 
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as well as by acute scholastic learning (a strange combination!); 
but their interest is other than literary, and they have little 
pretension to the dramatic in the proper sense. ^ 

On wider mythological subjects, it is more difficult to single 
out any striking work out of some forty, which are known to 
exist, but very few of which are in print. The Hara-keli of 
the Gahamana king, Visaladeva Vigraharija of iS^ambhar! 
(Sanibhar), has the same theme as Bharavi*s poem, but it is only 
partially preserved in a stone-inscription* at Ajmere; while his 
protdg^ Somadeva, in the first half of the 12th century, wrote a 
similarly preserved Nataka (engraved in 1153 A.D.) named 
Lalita-vigrahardja, ip honour of the king, describing the king's 
love for princess Desaladevi of Indrapura. The Pdrvati-pariiiaya, 
which we have already mentioned, is an unoriginal and un¬ 
doubtedly late production, while there is little merit in the iZaft- 
manmatha (a Nataka in five acts)* of Jagannatha, son of 
Balakrena and Lak§mi and pupil of KameSvara. Out of the 
plays which deal with the Purapa story of Harilcandra, the 
Satya-harikandra^ (in six acts) of Ramacandra, pupil of AcSrya 
Hemacandra, is of the same character as his Pfata-vildsa men¬ 
tioned above. The Caifiia-kauiika^ of Acarya Ksemllvara deals 


• For a detailed account of these works and authors see S. K, Dc, Early History nf 
the Vaiffuwa Faith in Bmg(d, ch. vii. 

■ F. Kielhorn, BrUchsHicke indischer Schauspiele in InuhrifUn Ajmer*, Berlin 
1901; Sanskrit Plays, partly preserved as inscriptions at Ajmere, in M, XX, 1891, p. 201-12 
(part of the text in Roman characters); also in NGGW, 1893, pp. 552-70 (LalitavigraharSja, 
Text Roman). 

• Ed. Granthamala iii-iv, Bombay 1890-91. The Manmatha-mohma of Rima of the 
KauiikaySna Gotra (ed. with summary of contents by R. Schmidt in Z^MG, LXIII, 1909, 
p. 409 f, 629 f) deals with the same theme of Siva’s temptotion, but it is probably a late work, 
one of its MSS being dated 1820 A.D. 

« Ed. B. R. Aptc and S. V. Puranik, NSP, Bombay 1898, 1909. The work is cited in 
his Natya-^arpa^. 

• Ed. Jaganmohan Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 (reprinted by Jivananda Vidyasa|^,' 
Qdcutta 1884); ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Sastri Gurjara Press, Bombay I860; trs. iota 
German verse under the title KauBka's by Ludwig Fritxe, Leipzig 1883. K|ead{var4 
desoibes himself as Ac&rya; but his father’s name is not given. 
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with the same theme in five acts, but there is nothing dis¬ 
tinctive in its style and treatment. Ksemfivara was probably 
a younger contemporary of Rajakkhara; for a verse in 
the Prologue states that the work was composed and produced 
at the court of Mahipala, who is sometimes taken to be Mahfpala 
of Bengal,^ but who is probably the same as Raja^ekhara’s 
patron, Mahipala Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanyakubja.^ The play 
works out the effect of a curse of the irascible sage ViiSvamitra 
upon the upright king Hariscandra, who unwittingly offends 
him; it involves the loss of kingdom, wife and child, but ends in 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There is some interest in the idea of trial of character by 
suffering, but the piling up of disasters as an atonement of what 
appears to be an innocent offence unnecessarily prolongs the 
agony, and the divine intervention at the end is, as usual, 
dramatically too flat. The story itself, despite its pathos, lacks 
dramatic quality, and improves very little by the poor execution 
and mediocre poetry of Kseml^vara. The Jaina form of the 
Buddhist legend of the sacrifice of Sibi (the name changed to 
Vajrayudha) is similarly dramatised in one act, with a Jaina 
background, by Acarya Balacandra,^ a pupil of Haribhadra Suri, 


^ Suggested by H. P. Sastri {DescripUvt Cat, of Skt. Mss, in ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934), 
on the ground that the Prologue speaks of king Mahipala as having driven away (in 
1023 A.D.), the Kar^atakas, who, in Sastri’s opinion, were the invading armies of RSjendra 
Cola I, or the Kar^itakas who came in the train of Cedi kings at a later time. It is noteworthy 
that the two oldest palm-leid’ manuscripts of the drama, dated respectively in 1250 and 1387 
A.D., wore found in Nepal, and that the only Alaipkara work w^ich cites the drama is the 
SiM^-darpmta of Vijvanatha, which belongs to Orissa in the first half of the 15th 
century. 

* Pischel in (jiaButpsdu gelehrU AnzHgen, 1883, p. 1220 f. Kyemifvara’s assertion of 

hb patron’s victory over the KamStaka’s b explained as the courtier’s venicm of the conflict 
with RSyp-akOta Indra III, who for hb part claims victory over KSnyakubja (tA, XXVI, 
pp. 175*79). See dbcussion of the question by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh JubUee Comm, 
Vot„ Oricntalia, pt. 2, p. 559 f; R. D. Banerji, Ptiot o/Bmgai, p. JS.JBOBSf XIV, p. 512 f; 
J. C. Ghosh in Ind. Cidbire, 11, i^. 354^; K. A. Nilkantha, Sastri ip JORM, VI, |^. 191<98 
and J»d. CtdturOf II, pp. 797«99. ' 

• See E. Hultzsch in LXXXV, 1921, p. 68. 
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in his Karuii&-v(yrayudha,^ but it is not necessary to linger over 
this and other specimens of mythological plays.® 

The which generally deals with stories of court-life 

of a legendary or fictitious character, appears to have induced 
even a smaller number of imitations, and the type is found even 
more rigidly fixed by the works of Harsa and Rajaiekhara. 
There is still some literary skill in turning out fine verses, 
but the specimens that we possess are poorly conventional. 
They all speak the same language and have the same set of 
situations, feelings and ideas. In their tragic interest they 
court the hopelessly unreal, in their comedy the insipidly 
banal. A bare notice of a few typical plays will, therefore, 
suffice. Ksemendra speaks of a Lalita-ratna-mala, written 
by himself,® probably on the Udayana legend, but the work 
has not been recovered. The N&fya-darpana also mentions a 
few Natik^, now lost, namely, Anangavati (p. 153), Indulekha 
(p. 114) and Kauialika by Bhavatanucuda Bhatta (p. 30), as 
well as Vanamald by Ramacandra himself (p. 171). Of extant 
plays, some comparatively early works may be briefly noticed 
here, just to indicate their general tenor and treatment. The 
first is the Karnaiundan^ of the Kashmirian Bihla^a, who 
belonged to the second half of the 11th century, and apparently 
wrote this work as a compliment to the Gaulukya Karnadeva 
Trailokyamalla of Anhilvad (1064-94 A.D.), whose actual 
marriage to a princess it celebrates under the guise of a romantic 
story. In four acts it rehandles, with little originality, the old 
theme of the king falling in love, first in a dream and then in 
a picture, with Karnasundarl, who is introduced into the palace 

* Ed. Muni Gaturvijaya, Jaina AtmSnanda GranthamSlS, Bhavnagar 1916. It is 
called a NStaka, but like the DtUMgada mentioned below, it consists of only a PrastSvanft 
and one loi^ act containing 135 stanaas. It is thus an irregular play having no act>divi8ion, 
uid the long descriptive stage-direction (in 8 printed lines) on p. 22 is interesting in this 
connexion. 

* The KuvalaySiva legend is also dealt with by some later plays of the 17th century, 
for which, as wdl as for other mythological dramas, see Sten Konow, pp. 10^107. 

* Amfya-vieardt ai 21, 

* Ed. Dufgaprasad and K. P. Parab, MSP, Bombay 1888. 
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through the usual minister’s intrigue, of the queen’s jealousy and 
attempt to marry the king, in revenge, to a boy in the heroine’s 
disguise, frustrated by the minister’s clever but expected substitu¬ 
tion of the real person,—a poor recast obviously of the Ratn&oali 
and the Viddha-ialabhaHjika. A similar theme, as well as treat¬ 
ment, is also seen in the Pdrijatamanjari^ or VijayaM of 
Madana, surnamed Bala-sarasvatl of Gauda, who was a 
preceptor of the Paramara king Arjunavarman of Dhara and 
belonged to the first quarter of the 13th century. The play, 
composed at about 1213 A.D., is recovered incomplete, but it 
appears to be a distinct imitation of the Ratndvalu The only 
variation in the general scheme is that it takes (like Karriasundan) 
the contemporary king himself as the hero, and that the unknown 
beloved, apparently a girl not of royal blood but made into a 
princess by the fiction of reincarnation, is introduced into the palace 
in the form of a miracle and picturesque allegory of a garland of 
Parijata flowers,® dropping on the breast of the victorious king 
and changing into a beautiful maiden! A similar device of a magic 
lotus, presented to the queen, in which the heroine is discovered, 
is' found in the Kamalim-kalahamsa^ of Rajacudamani Dlksita, 
a prolific South Indian writer, who was the son of Satyamangala 
Ratnakheta l§r!nivasadhvarin and flourished under RaghunStha 
Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century : but 
the play is a close imitation, in four acts, of Viddha-idlabhadjikd^ 
and introduces the well worn motifs of dream-vision, love in 
a picture, statue of the heroine, the jealous queen’s attempt to 
marry the king in revenge to a disguised boy, who, of course 
turns out to be the heroine, and the ultimate discovery of her 


* Only the fir3t.two acts which remain are edited by E. Hultzsch, Leipzig and Bombay 
1906. As these two acts are preserved in 8tone*inscription atDhirS (1211>1215 A.D.)» it 
probaUy contains a historical reference to Arjunavarman’s marriage with the Gaulukya 
princess, daughter of Bhimadeva II of A^ahillapStaka. 

The name of the Princeu itself probably suggested to the poet the idee of her 
miraculous appearance, as a piece of paceful compliment. 

* Ed. Srl-vftolvilSsa Press, Srirangam 1917, widi an introd.' by T. Kvpposvamy 
Sastry on the author and his works. See also S. K. De, SfmdvU PMtkSt i, pp. 307*8. 
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status as a princely cousin of the queen; there is some stylistic 
display but little originality or variety. We shall close this 
account with a passing mention of the Mfgankalekhd^ of 
ViSvanStha, son of Trimaladeva, as one of the latest specimens 
of such imitative comedies of court-life. It depicts in four acts 
the love of Karpuratilaka, king of Kalihga, for Mi^ahkalekhi, 
daughter of the king of Kamarupa; she is met at a hunt and 
lodged in the palace as the friend of the queen, and then abducted 
to the temple of Kali by a demon named i^ahkhapala, who is 
killed by the king with the help of a benevolent magician; but 
a second rescue (after Bhavabhuti) is staged by the attack of 
Sankhapala’s brother^ who comes in the form of a wild elephant!* 

The extreme form in which dramaturgic conventions reacted 
upon the mind ctf the aspiring dramatist is best seen in a series 
of four mythological and two erotic and comic plays,* composed 
deliberately to illustrate six, out of ten, recognised forms of 
Sanskrit drama, by Vatsaraja, who describes himself as the minis¬ 
ter of Paramardideva of Kalanjara (1163-1203 A.D.). Although 
considerable literary craftsmanship of the conventional kind 
is displayed, the author is a sturdy devotee of the canons, and 
his artificially constructed plays are nothing but literary 
curiosities. The first, but probably composed last, is the one-act 
Vyayoga, called Kiratarjumya and based obviously on BhSravi’s 
poem of the same title; t>;e second is a Samavakara in three 
acts, named Samudra-ma^'ianay on the legend of the churning 
of the ocean by gods and demons, leading to the winning of 
Laksmi by Visnu; the third, Rukmim-harana, is an Ihamfga 

* Ed. N. S. Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1929. Analysed by Wilson. 
The play was enacted during the festival of ViSveSvara at Benares. The author came originally 
from the banks of the God&varl. 

• Analysis, with extracts, of a NStika, named Visantika, by Rfimacandra in four acts, 
given by Eggeling, Catalogus of India OJiee Manuser^ts, vii, no. 4186 p. 1600 f j of another 
NStiU in four acts, named SttsSrarvifikd (or vi^i) by VUvanStha BhaUa, son of MSdhava. 
bhattaof Cittapftvana family, no. 4196, p. 1615 f. 

■ Ed. G. D. Dalai undo- the title Ripaka-tafka in Gaekwad’s Orient Series, Barodn 
1918. A verse of VStsadUa is quoted by Jahla^a in his SUkti-tnukUbiali, but it is not traceable 
in the plays. / 

O.P. 150^ 
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in four acts, in which Krsna successfully tricks and deprives 
l§iSupala of his affianced bride; the fourth is the Tripura-daha,^ 
a Dima in four acts, on the legend of Siva’s destruction of the 
city of the demon Tripura; the fifth is the one-act Bhana, entitled 
Karpura caritay conventional but more lively than later BhSnas, 
giving the Vita Karpuraka’s recital of his love, gambling and 
revelry; and the last is a Prahasana or farce, named Hdsya- 
cu^dmanij in which are depicted the ways of JnanaiSrf, a 
Bh§.gavala, who earns his livelihood by his amusing tricks 
based upon his pretension of supernatural powers for recovering 
lost articles. Barring the two lighter plays, which are not 
negligible, it would be idle to pretend that the productions have 
much dramatic force and vividness. The works are typical 
of one aspect of decadence, namely, its lifeless conformity to 
dramaturgic rules, regarding plot, diction, characterisation and 
sentiment, and, being comparatively late and obviously bookish, 
the works can scarcely be taken as representing a living tradition 
of such rare types of the drama as the Samavakara, Thamrga 
and Dima. 

4. Dramas of Middle Class Life and Plays of 

Semi-historical Interest 

An epoch of dramatic writing, which relegated real life to 
the background and took little interest in incident and action, 
cannot be expected to follow the difficult examples set by the 
authors of the Mrcchakatika and the Mudrd-rak$asa. As a 
specimen of the so-called Parkarana type of plays, we have already 
dealt with the Mallikd-mdruta of Uddandin, which is a curious but 
confused imitation of Bhavabhuti’s Mdlati-mcdhava. It would 
have been interesting if the Kdmadatiay cited and described as a 
Dhurta-prakarana by the author of the Ras&rifiava-sudhdkaray had 
survived; but the general model of all later plays, mostly Praka- 
ranas, of middle-class life, is not the Mrcchakatika but the 

* The themes of Tripura-dSha and Samudra-matkana are doubtlKu suggested by 
Bharata’s reference to lost works of those names. 
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Malati-mddhava, They present (so far as we can judge from 
those which are extant) a curious medley of sentimental verses 
and well-worn Katha incidents, with a free use of all the ordinary 
novelistic devices and of magic and marvel. The bourgeois 
spirit of the popular tale is naturally there; but the works show 
little touch of life and freshness of observation, and the tales 
are hardly marked by the blithe realism of Dandin tempered by 
strange romance. The lay man was probably still full of mercan¬ 
tile energy, but he was apparently not waking up to the new 
intelligence, or perhaps was losing the old zest in life. If he still 
retained a vivid interest in things around him, he had perhaps a 
greater inclination to beguile himself with weird tales of wonder 
and childish sentimentalities. The plays, therefore, faithfully 
reflect this attitude, and the little poetic realism, which deve¬ 
loped in the earlier period, becomes lost in the extravagances of 
fancy and sentiment. 

In his Md^a-darparia Ramacandra mentions and quotes 
from a Prakarana, named Anangasend-harinandi, and also from 
three plays of the same class by himself, namely, Mallikd^maka- 
randdf RohinUmfgdnka and Kaumudi-miirdnanda. Of these, 
the last-named Prakarana in ten acts alone is published.^ It is 
typical of the later play of this kind in having a complicated 
series of narrative, rather than dramatic, incidents. ^ The theme 
is the elopement of Mitrananda, son of a merchant, with 
Kaumudl, the worldly-wise daughter of a sham-ascetic, from an 
imaginary island of Varuna, and their subsequent adventures in 
Siiphala and other places, including the subsidiary story of the 
hero’s friend Makaranda, who is married to Sumitra, daughter 
of a merchant. With a frank zest for the strange and the mar¬ 
vellous, the plot utilises some of the common motifs of story 
telling, such as the device of a love-charm, of a magic spell 
(received from the goddess Jahgull) for the cure of snake-bite, of 
magic herbs for removing disease, of human sacrifice, and of a 

* Ed. Muni Punyavij&y®» Jaiua AtinSnanda Grauthain&la, Bhavaagar 1917, . 

• The plot is summarised by Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, pp. 63<65. 
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wicked K^palika breathing life into a corpse! The story 
resembles those of Dandin’s Dasakumara’-caritai and the author 
might have done well if he had attempted to write in the same 
strain and form; for there is not much merit in the play as a 
dramatic piece, nor is it remarkable on the poetic side. Even 
less meritorious is another Prakarana, entitled Prabuddha- 
rauhimyay^ by Ramabhadra, pupil of Jinaprabha Suri (about 
13th century) of the school of the logician Devasuri, who died in 
1169 A.D. In six acts it dramatises the Jaina story of the 
misdeeds, incarceration and penitence of a bandit, named Rauhi- 
neya, but the plot is meagre and the play is wholly undramatic. 
The Mudrita-kumudacandra^ of Ya^ascandra, son of Padma- 
candra and grandson of Dhanadcva, a minister of a prince of 
Sakambhari, hardly deserves mention in this connexion; for it is 
not so much a drama as a record in five acts of the controversy, 
which took place in 1124 A.D., in the presence of king Jaya- 
siipha of Gujarat (1094-1142), between two Jaina teachers, the 
Svetambara Devasuri and the Digambara Kumudacandra, in 
which the latter, with a pun on his name, was completely sealed 
up {mudrita). The extremely limited number of Prakara^as, 
which followed these and which were composed more or less on 
the same pattern, need not detain us further, and very few of 
them are available in print.® 

Of the plays of the type of the Mudrd-raksasa which 
possess a semi-historical interest, very great antiquity is 
claimed for the nameless drama, which has been published from 
the Madras transcript of a unique manuscript discovered in 
Malabar, and named Kaumudt-mahotsava^ by its editor from the 


* Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina AtmSnanda GranthamSlS, Bhavnagar 1918. Summar* 
ised by Hultzsch in above, pp. 66>67. 

* Ed. Jaina YaSovijaya GranthamSli, Benares, Vlra Era 2432 (=A.D. 1906). Analysed 
by Hultzscb, as above, pp. 61*62. 

* For a list and running account, see Sten Konow, pp. 110-111. 

* Ed. M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Oakfi^abhAratl Series, 
Madras 1929. The MS was transcribed for the Government Oriental MS iybrary, Madras. 
See Qjiarterty Jour, of Andhra Brsearch Soe.y ll-III, 1927-29. 
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expression being used in the Prologue. The name of the author 
is also not known, as nothing remains of the part which 
contained it in the Prologue, except the broken letters kaya 
nibaddharp, ndtakam, from which it is conjectured that the 
author was a woman and her name was Vijjaka (reading vijjakq^a 
in the lacuna), well known from the anthologies.^ We are told 
in the Prologue that the play was enacted at the coronation of 
king Kalyajnavarman of Pataliputra, and its theme appears to be 
an episode of the king’s life. It speaks of the defeat and death 
of Kalyanavarman’s father. Sundaravarman at the hands of 
Gandasena, his general, who conspired with the Licchavis, and 
takes for its subject-niatter the reinstatement of Kalyanavarman on 
the throne of Magadha by the efforts of the minister Mantragupta. 
There is possibly some historic background to the plot, but we 
cannot with certainty identify the characters of the play with 
historic persons, ^ nor do we know anything about its authorship 
or period of composition.® The plot is a commonplace political 
intrigue, but it is eclipsed by the equally commonplace story 
of the love of Kalyanavarman for Kirtimati, daughter of Kfrti- 
sena, a Yadava King of Surasena. There is a nun or Parivrajika, 
named Yogasiddhi, who has been once a nurse to Kalyanavarman, 
but who later on becomes attached to the royal family of Sura- 
sena and accompanies Kirtimati in a pilgrimage to Vindhya- 

* The date of Vijj& or Vijjak& is uncertain, but she is probably later than Da^^in of 
the KSuyidaria. We cannot be sure whetho: she is identical with Vijaya-bhafiiriki, queen 
of Candraditya.—In iv. 19, there is a mention of Vijaya and the god AnantanSriya^a, 
supposed to be the same as the deity of Trivandrum. But it is possible to make too much of 
the passage.->-Jayaswal ingeniously infers the name of the author to be K^oriki from a 
supposed pun in vene 2. 

* K. P. Jayaswal {ABORI, XII, 1930-31, pp. 50-56; JBORS, XIX, p. 313f) would 
identify Gandasena with Candragupta I and place the drama at about 340 A.O. But his 
views are entirely conjectural and lack corroboration. 

* The reference to the story of Udayana (i. 11), of Saunaka and Bandhumatl, and of 
Avimaraka and Kuraft^ (if. 15, repeated v. 9), or to Dattaka (v. 7), Gopik&putra and MOla* 
deva, do not warrant any definite chronological conclusion. There are obvious imitations 
of passages from KSlidSsa, BhSravi and Bhavabhfrti, and the drama must be placed later, 
than the 8th century. The parallel passages are given by D. R. Mankad in JBORS, XVI 
1934-35, pp. 155-57, and Dasaratba Sarma in UiQ^ X, 1934, pp. 763.86. 
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vasin!; but the part she plays in bringing about the union of 
the lovers is almost negligible. Neither is the political intrigue 
nor the erotic theme developed in any striking manner; and in 
spite of simplicity and directness, the diction and treatqient, 
as the enthusiastic editors themselves admit, possess little 
dramatic realism or poetic distinction, and do not improve by the 
extreme mediocrity of the attempt. 

Of some historical interest is the Hammira^mada-mardana, 
composed at the instance of Vastupala’s son Jayantcisiipha 
between 1219 and 1299 A.D., by Jayasiipha Suri, pupil of Vira 
Suri and priest of the temple of Munisuvrata at Broach, in order 
to commemorate the exploits of Tejahpala and his brother Vastu- 
pala, ministers of Viradhavala of Gujarat. It depicts in five acts 
Viradhavala’s conflicts with the Mleccha ruleT Hammira (or 
Amir Shik^), Vastupala’s skill in diplomacy and the repulsion 
of the Muhammadan invasion of Gujarat. The main incident 
is historical, but whether in working out the plot the author 
meant his work to be more an eulogy than history does not 
concern us here. It is, however, a sustained attempt to write 
a drama of martial and political strategy. There is a succession 
of exciting incidents and enough of the sentiment of fear, but 
it cannot be said that the author succeeds in evolving a connected 
dramatic plot or creating distinctive characters. The ministers 
are endowed with exemplary intelligence, but the system of 
espionage and diplomacy is too obvious, the valour displayed 
too stagey, the style and treatment too conventional, and the 
general atmosphere of the play too pedestrian. Other quasi- 
historical plays, like the Pratdparudra-kalydjta^ of the rhetori- 


* Ed. C. D. Dalai, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda 1920, which gives, besides 
an analysis of the plot, all information about the work and historical matters connected 
with it. The author is to be distinguished frc»n Jayasiipha SOri who wrote a KumSrapSla- 
earita in 1265 A.D., and the present work from the Hammfra^-mahgkifya written by Naya- 
candra Suri, already described, which desds with the tiauhan king Mammira. 

* Ed. Graotha>rantoa>maUl, Bombay 1891. The work, written bet^ISreen the last 
quarter of the 13th and the first quarts of the 14th century, celebrates in five acts the poet’s 
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dan Vidyanatha, or the Gang&dasa-pratapa-vilasa^ (in nine acts) 
.. of the Gujarat author Gangadhara, or the Bala-martarjda-vijaya^ 
of Devaraja, son of Sesadri of Sucindram (Travancore), in five 
acts, are frankly panegyrics and not dramas.® The Bhaftrhari- 
niroeda* of Harihara is not even historical, but half legendary 
and half fanciful. It is still less dramatic, being in part a 
didactic glorification of the Hatha-yoga system of Goraksanatha 
as a means of emancipation ! 

5. The Allegorical Drama 

Although one of A^yaghosa fragments contains some perso¬ 
nifications of abstract virtues as dramatis personae^ there is 
yet no evidence that the allegorical drama, like the Middle 
English Morality, played any important part in the early 
evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clear 
if the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the drama¬ 
tic fragment mentioned above, was actually practised, even on 
a small scale, before or since Ai^vaghosa’s time, thus establish¬ 
ing a continuous tradition. All the plays of this kind belong 


patron, the Kilcatiya ruler Prataparudra of Warangal, in whose honour is also written 
VidySnStba's rhetorical work, PratSparudra-j/aJaihufO^. The short drama is included 
in the third chapter of this work. On the author, see Trivedi’s introd. to the rhetorical wwk, 
and S. K. De, Smskrit Poetics, i, p. 229 f. 

* ESffeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 4194, pp. 1608-15. It deals with the 
struggle of the poet*8 patron, Gangadasa Pratftpadeva, ruler of Champakapura (Champanir) 
with Muhammad Shah II of Gujarat (1443-51 A.D.). 

* Ed. K. Sambasiva .Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1931. The author was 
patronised by M&rtai^^avarman (1729-58 A.D.), whose exploits the work commemorates, 
including the renovation of the shrine of Padmanabha at IVivandrum. 

* The Lalita-tngrahardjet of Somadeva is already mentioned above. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P, Parab, N.S.P., Bombay 1892, 1900; Eng. trs. by L. H. 
Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 197-225. The play is based upon the old legend of Bhatr* 
hari’s VairSgya, but the handling is free. In order to test the love of his wife Bhgntunatl, 
king Bhartfhari causes it to be reported that he has been killed by a tiger while hunting. 
His wife falls dead on hearing the news, and the king in grief wants to ascend the fimeral 
pyre widi his wife's body. He is, however, persuaded by the Yogic teachings of Gorafcfa- 
ngtha; and in consequence, he loses all attachement to the world and all interest in his wife, 
who, however, is revived by the ascetic 1 As the famous saint Gorakfan&tha is one of the 
characters, the drama is late, and its editors think diat it belcmgs to miidUlS. 
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to a very late period, the earliest known being the Prabodha- 
candrodaya of KrenamiiSra, which belongs to the second half 
of the 11th century. We do not know whether Krsnami^ra was 
merely reviving an old tradition or himself creating the peculiar 
type; in any case, the credit belongs to him of attempting to 
produce a symbolical drama by means of purely personified 
abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, 
if not against it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In 
spite of numerous subsequent attempts, the type did not flourish 
well, nor did it develop into a new dramatic genre. Hardly 
any degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain the 
interest of an allegory; and it would be idle to expect that our 
dramatists could greatly succeed in a sphere ^here success is 
indeed difficult to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their 
novelty and cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of alle¬ 
gorising which they represent. The spirit is not a naive poetic 
trait but a deliberate decadent trend, which, in its remoteness 
from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbols. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to 
the childhood of the drama. They are inspired, not by a spirit of 
fancy and mythology, but by a tendency towards philosophical 
and scholastic thinking, being purposely composed to illustrate 
some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult to turn a dogma into 
a drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story of Puram- 
jana^ in the ^rimad-bhagavata (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition 
is that in taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae, it cither gives 
them so much individuality that their real intention is concealed, 
or so little that they are dull abstractions and nothing more. 
Most often they are cut-and-dried labels neatly defined by 

*■ On thii st(»y there actually exist some 4ater allegorical plays, «.g., the Purcmjma- 
earUa of Kfyoadatta (Rajendralala Mitra, JTctiets, no. 2000) and the Pttra^jata-nSlaka of 
HaridSsa (Kielhom, QfUdogu$ of MSS in Cmtral Prvoineis. no. 70). 
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reflective consciousness, logical concepts rather than natural facts, 
doctrinal formulas rather than live entities. The whole course 
of action is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tale characters that it 
loses all interest. Although conforming fully to the developed 
dramatic form and mode, the type touches the border of the real 
drama only when the tendency to symbolical, rather than literal, 
presentation prevails; but in most cases we find that it is deli¬ 
berately intended to convey religious and moral edification, or 
to glorify pedantic scholasticism, by means of allegorical action 
and characterisation. In this respect, the Sanskrit allegorical 
drama of a more self-conscious epoch differs from the Middle 
English Morality, to which it bears only a superficial resemblance 
in its origin, spirit and treatment. It does not also possess the 
religious ardour and exaltation found in such masterpieces of alle¬ 
gorical tales as Bunyan*s Grace Abounding and Pilgrim's Progress^ 
which, in their blend of the personal element with the mystic, 
admit us to the tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles 
of a human soul and its unspeakable agonies. 

The date of KrsnamiSra is fixed with some certainty from 
his own references in the Prologue to one Gopala, at whose 
command the play was written to commemorate the victory of 
his friend, king Klrtivarman, over the Cedi king Kari;;ia.^ As 
Karua is mentioned in an inscription dated 1042 A.D., and as 
an inscription of the Candella king Klrtivarman is also dated 
1098 A.D., it has been concluded that Krsnami^ra belonged 
to the second half of the 11th century. 

The curious title of Kys^amilra’s solitary work, the 
Prahodha’Candrodaya,^ or ‘the Moonrise of True Knowledge’, 

' Sm Hultzsch and Kielhom in Ep. Ind.^ I, pp. 217 f, 325; V. A. Smith in M, XXXVII, 
1908, p. 143. The victory appears to have been won through the valour of GopSla, who may 
have been an ally; but the commentator Maheivara thinks that he was a general (Sen&pati) 
'(^ Klrtivarman. 

* Ed. Bhavanicharan Sarman, with the conun. of Maheivara, Calcutta 1832; ed. 
H. Brockhaus, Leipz^i 1835, 1845; ed. V. L. Pansikar, with NSpd'^lagopa’s Gandr&S and 
RImadisa DIkfita’s Prakfiia comm., NSP, Bombay 1898 (2nd ed. 1904). Trs. into Eng. by 
J. 'Diylor, Bmnbay 1886, 1893, 1916; into German by T. Goldstadcer, Kunigsbenr 1842; btto 
French by G. Dmreze in Em. dt la Lingtiutique et da Philobin* Chn^., XXXII-XXXV, 
Paris 1899-1902. Bibliography by Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 194-96. 

O.P. 150.-61 
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suggests its theme. It is a profound philosophical allegory, 
in six acts, of the whole life of man, and not of particular virtue 
or vice, cast in the form of a dramatic strife between the forces 
of the human mind which lead to true knowledge and those that 
are opposed to them. It is conceived as an internecine* struggle 
between the two powerful sons of the regal Mind (Manas), born 
respectively of his two wives. Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose 
(Nivytti) and named king Confusion (Moha) and king Discrimi¬ 
nation (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents of king Confusion, 
stand Love (Kama) and his wife Pleasure (Rati); Anger (Krodha) 
and Injury (Himsa); Egoism (Ahaipkara) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (T|^na); 
Heresy (Mithya-drsti) described as a courtesan; and Materialism 
represented by CSrvaka. On the other side are arrayed, but 
for the time being stand routed, the forces of king Discrimi¬ 
nation, namely Reason (Mati), Duty (Dharma), Pity (Karuna), 
Goodwill (Maitrf), Peace (iSanti) and her mother Faith (iSraddha), 
Forgiveness (Ksama), Contentment (Sahtosa), Judgment (Vastu- 
vicara). Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is 
ingeniously developed by means of allegorical incidents, as 
well as by comic and erotic relishes, and centres round the 
accomplishment of the ultimate union of king Discrimination 
(Viveka) and Sacred Lore (Upanisad), from which is predicted 
the overthrow of king Confusion by the birth of True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya). As the meeting ground 
of all faiths and heresies, Benares is aptly selected as the key- 
spot which both parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes 
at the outset the triumphant seat of Confusion. To this is 
linked the episode of Peace (Santi), who has lost her mother 
Faith (Sraddha), and of the trials of the assailed Faith who is 
saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly con- 
, ceived, delineates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches 
in vain for Faith in Jainism, Buddhisni and Brahmanism (Soma 
Cult); each appears with a wife claiming to be Faith, but Peace 
cannot recognise her mother in these distorted forms. Alter 
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the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph of the 
good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his 
progeny Confusion and his wife Activity; but true Doctrine, 
the Vedanta, appears, disabuses him of false ideas and advises 
him to settle down with the other remaining wife. Repose, who 
is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord appears as 
Being or Purusa; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore; 
and the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge 
out of the union. 

With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, 

it is difficult to produce a drama of real interest. But it is 

astonishing that, apart from the handicaps inherent in the 

method and purpose, Krsnami^ra succeeds, to a remarkable degree, 

in giving us an ingenious picture of the spiritual struggle of the 

human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 

the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. 

In form, the work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not 

differ from the ordinary play. With regard to dialogue and 

metrical arrangement, it is not inferior; and the amusing scenes 

of the various forms of hypocrisy, arrogance and pedantry show 

considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 

composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Vi§ 9 U- 

bhakti, but the philosophical and didactic content does not make 

it heavily pedantic nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented 

by personified abstractions, the theme is made a matter of 

common internal experience, and not an abstruse theological 

exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no frigidity 

in the plot; we follow it with interest and curiosity as much as 

we follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary 

side also KrsnamiiSra can frame fine sentences and stanzas of 
• • • 

both emotional and refletive kinds. Admitting all this, it woukl 
be idle, however, to pretend that the author, despite his dramatic 
grasp and inventiveness, is completely successful in shaping 
his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting. 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and 
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of attaching a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life-like results. The gift of satire and realism, as well 
as of poetry, which the author undeniably possesses, saves his 
pictures from being caricatures; but his religious ardour ig never 
so passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as they enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to 
clothe his abstract qualities with vivid personality, and 
compel our sympathy with his shadowy personages as with real 
beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in Sanskrit, KKnami^ra’s 
work must be singled out as an attractive effort of much 
real merit. 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way 
commendable, productions. Their number is quite respectable,^ 
but most of them are comparatively little known. Even their 
titles, without going further, often suggest and fully explain 
their theme and character. The work which stands next in 
date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic- quality, is the 
Moha~pardjajya^ or ‘Conquest of Confusion* of Ya^ahpala, son of 
Dhanadadeva and Rukmini of the Modha family of Gujarat and 
himself a minister of Caulukya Kumarapala’s successor, 
Ajayapala (1229-32 A.D.). It is a play in five acts, and the title 
itself indicates the influence of K^namilra*s work; but it is com¬ 
posed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with a 
few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications 
of abstract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumtrapala 
into Jainism by the famous Acarya Hemacandra, both of whom 
of course appear in the play, but it also utilises the erotic Na^ika 
motif of the king’s marriage with Krpasundarl, who is a real 
personage but who is figured from her name as the incarnation of 
Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through the 
efforts of the minister Pu^yaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with 
the ministration of Hemacandra as the priest. As a pledge 


For a list see Sten Konow. cp. eii., pp. 93-96. ' 

* Ed. Muni Caturvijaya, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series^ Baroda 1918. 
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KurnSrapSla agrees to banish the seven sins (Gambling, Flesh- 
eating, Drinking, Slaughter, Theft and Adultery, Concubinage 
being overlooked) and abolishes the practice of confis 9 ating the 
property of heirless persons; while with the help of Hemacandra, 
armoured in his Toga~Idstra and made invisible by his Vitaraga* 
stuti, the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man’s 
Mind by king Confusion. There is some historical interest in 
the delineation of the activities of Jainism and KumtrapSla’s 
beneficent regulations, but the literary merit of the work need 
not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, and the 
presentation of the vices, on the model of KrsnamiSra’s work, is 
a feeble and unconvincing attempt. 

The Caitanya-candrodaya^ of Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavi- 
karnapura, son* of Sfvananda of Kancanapall! (Kanc<japa^a) 
Bengal, was composed in 1572 A.D. at the command of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa. It is, in essence, a dramatised account 
of Caitanya’s life at Navadvipa and Puri. Even if it introduces 
allegorical Maitrl, Bhakti, Adharma, Viraga, etc.) and 

mythical (^.g., Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc. in the inset play), 
figures as a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a my¬ 
thological play inserted into the real play, it is not really an alle¬ 
gorical play, for the action does not hinge upon the allegorical 
element. Kavikarnapura is a facile writer, but he conceives himself 
as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. The work 
affords an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism 
and records some tradition which the poet’s father (who figures 
jn the play) as an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed 
down; but with its muddled theological discourses, weak 
characterisation and rhetorical embellishments, it neither 
brings out adequately the spiritual significance of Caitanya’s 
life nor attains much distinction as a dramatic or historical 
contribution. 

* Ed. Riyendralala Mitra, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1854; ed. Kedamath and V. L. 
Fanasikar, NSP, Bombay 1906. For a detailed account of the wMk and authw, aw S. ' K, D(^ 
Vtttfffova Fai^ and Movement in Benged, chs. ii and vii. 
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It would be enough if such of the remaining plays of this 
type, as are better known, are briefly noticed here, for they 
are works of no outstanding literary merit. There is some vivid 
portraiture, as well as some sharp satire and ingenious ^ncy, 
but the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets altogether 
the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th 
century belongs the Dharma-vijaya}- of Bhudeva iSukla, which 
allegorises in five acts the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, 
and introduces, besides the usual personifications of virtues and 
vices, characters like Poetry (Kavita), Prakrta and Poetic Figure 
(Alaipkara). The Vidyd-parinaya,^ composed by Vedakavi, but 
dutifully ascribed to the author’s patron Anandaraya Makhin, 
son of Nrsiipha of Bh§radvaja Gotra (who was Anandarao 
Peshwa, minister of Sarabhoji of Tanjore, •1711-29 A.D.), 
describes in seven acts the marriage of king Jiva (Individual Soul) 
and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual paraphernalia of 
theology and erotic imagery; while the Jivdnandd^ of the same 
poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sahji of 
Tanjore (1687-1711 A.D.), is a work of similar import but of 
little dramatic merit. The Amrtodaya,^ in five acts, of the 
Maithila Gokulanatha, son of Pitambara and UmadevI, a court- 
poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1615 A.D.), similarly 
depicts the allegorical progress of Jfva from creation to annihila¬ 
tion. The ^riddma-carita^ of Samaraja Diksita, composed in 

* Ed. Narayana Sastri Khiste in Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series, Benares 1930; also 
ed. Grantha>ratna>tnftl3, iii, nos. G-7, Bombay 1889-90. The Rasa~vHitsa of BbOdeva Sukla 
was composed about 1550 A.D. {ABORIt XIII, p. 183). 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893. The work expressly mentions 
in the Prologue the Prabodha-candrodayat Sa>^kalpa-sutyodqya and BhavanS-ptmifoUama. 
The last-named work was composed in five acts by SrinivSsa Atitfttray&jin, son of 
Bbftvasvflmin and Lak^ml, of Surasamudra (between Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed 
by Burnell in his Cat, qf Skt. MSS in the Taqjore Palace Libraiy, p. 170. 

. * Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897. The work was composed 
in 1693 A.D. 

* Analysed in Wilson, fRndu TTuatn, vol. ii,p. 404f. On Samaraja’a date (lattor 
part of the I7th caatury) and w«wks, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p, 3®; P. K. Code 
in ABORl, X, iq}. 1S6-59, where mention is made of another work ctf Sftmarli^a on 
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1681 A.D., deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with 
the legend of Srldama, a companion of Krsna, in which the 
hero, a favourite of Learning (Sarasvati) but obnoxious to Pro¬ 
sperity (Laksmi), is assailed by Poverty and Folly, but is 
ultimately saved by the virtuous agents of Kr§na. Even less 
interesting are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Samkalpa^ 
surjfodayay in ten acts, of Venkatanatha VedantadeSika Kavi- 
tarkikasiipha,^ and the Tatirdja-vijaya^ or Veddnta~vUasa^ in 
six acts, of Varadacarya or Ammal Acarya,® both of which 
give a dreary allegory of the triumph of Ramanuja’s doctrine, and 
illustrate in its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for 
the purpose of sectarian propaganda. 

6. Erotic and Farcical Plays 

• 

The peculiar types of one-act play, the Bhana and the 
Prahasana, are closely allied to each other in having a farcical 
character; but the Bhana is predominantly erotic and consists 
entirely of a prolonged monologue carried on by means of supposi¬ 
tious dialogues. Both of them must have been popular, and, as 
attested by theory, undoubtedly old; but with the exception of 
the Caturbhdni and the Matta-vildsa, of which we have spoken 
above, the specimens of these forms of composition which exist 
belong to comparatively recent times. There is, however, no 
evidence to support the suggestion that more abundant specimens 

KSmai&stra, entitled Raii-kcilolini, and composed in 1719 A.D. His ^rAgdramfU-lakarf is 
published in KIvyamSiS, Gucchaka xiv. 

‘ Ed. K. Srinivasacharya, Conjeevaram 1914; ed. K. Narayanacharya and D. R. Iyengar, 
SU-VS^I-vilSsa Press, Srirangam, 1917 (acts i-v), with Eng. trs.; also ed. in the Pandit, 
xxviii-xxxii (1906-10), xxxiv (1912), xxxvii (1915) and xxxviii (1916). The author, better 
known as Vedantade£ika only, was a versatile teacher and polygraph, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 13th century. The work is written obviously on the model of Ky^a- 
misra’s Prabodhs'emdrodaya, but it is adapted to the tenets of the author’s own school, and 
follows pedantically, in the arrangement of its acts, the order of topics of the V$d3nta-t9tta. 

* Ed. K. Viraraghava Tatacarya, Kumbhakonam 1902. 

■ The author, son of GhatikSiata SudarfanScSrya, was a Vaifoava teacher of KUchl in 
the latter half of the 17th and the beginning of the IBth century. But see E. V. Vira 
Raghavacharya in Jbttfiiel q/* Phtila/s/Mra Oriental Institute, II, pt. i; (1941), who wottld 
place VaradScSrya in the 14th century. 
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of Bhana and Prahasana have not come down to us because they 
were intended for the people and were not considered worthy of 
preservation. To judge from the small number of such plays as 
have survived, it is clear that, in spite of a certain popular trait 
discernible in their theme and rough humour, they belong, not 
to the popular theatre, but to the literary drama. Apparently 
the polished society did not disdain the shallow gaiety of the 
farce and the erotic monologue play, which take for their 
characters debauches, rogues and vagrants and for their subjects 
shady and coarse acts, but which are composed in the elegant 
and polished manner of the normal literary drama. In this 
sense, they are artistic productions of the same kind, and 
exhibit the same stylistic merits and defects. The literary 
tradition is also indicated by the fact that thes^ dramatic types 
chiefly develop the characters of the old Vita and Vidusaka of 
the regular drama, who become principal and not merely inci¬ 
dental. It is true that the Vidusaka does not directly occur*^ in 
the Prahasana and that the Vita in the later Bhana is a much de- 
graded character, but the connexion cannot be mistaken, and the 
Vi^a still retains an echo of his old polish. The degradation is 
due not to any supposed writing for the masses or to any 
supposed contact with the popular play, but to the general deca¬ 
dence of dramatic sense and power, which manifests itself in 
this period in almost all types of dramatic composition. The 
world which the Bhana and Prahasana paint is, more or less, 
a world of conventional caricature, but the exaggeration of 
oddity and vice is, on the whole, no more nor less removed from 
real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the serious drama. If 
the plays constantly verge upon real comedy without ever touch¬ 
ing it, it is. a characteristic which can be sufficiently explained 
by the universal lack of real dramatic gift, without the uncorro¬ 
borated presumption of their being meant only for popular 
consumption. 


‘ Excq)t in a small way in the Bhageoad-qjijiil^jm and Dk^ta-samigam^ 
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Indeed the group of Bhanas, with which we are concerned 
here, consists, in a narrow sense, of artistic productions imitative 
and reproductive of earlier works, and present a monotonous 
sameness of style and treatment, which suggests a sense of 
artificiality inseparable from all laboured composition. After 
the creative epoch of the Caturbhaniy the Bhana as a species of the 
drama does not appear to have developed much, and the 
definitions of the theorists are as little divergent on this point as 
the practice of the dramatists themselves. Of the limited number 
of such plays, only about a dozen have so far been published; 
but since they do not present much variety in matter and manner 
it would not be necessary to take them in detail. The earliest 
of this is the Karpura-carita^ of Vatsaraja of Kalanjara (end 
of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century), of which we 
have spoken above. With its monologic Prologue, free use 
of Prakrit, enough comic relief and a somewhat diversified 
plot, it bears more affinities to the Caturhhani than the later 
Bhanas, but it is in no way a very remarkable production. 

With the exception of this noteworthy Bhana, which 
is older in date and which does not belong to Southern India, 
all other later Bhanas bear a striking similarity to one another 
in their form and content, as well as in their place of origin. 
Of such Bhanas as have been so far published, we have 
the iSftigara-bhusana^ of Vamana Bhatta Bana, which belongs to 
the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th century ; the 
Vasanta-tilaka^ of Varadac^ya or Ammalacarya, the Vaisnava 
teacher of Kancf; the Srngdra-tilaka* of his contemporary 
Ramabhadra Diksita (middle and second half of the 17 th), written 


* Fid. C. D. Dalai, Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, no 8, Baroda 1918 (in Vatiarija’a 

RSpaka-faika), See above, p. 474. 

■ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

• Ed. Damaruvallabha Sarman, Calcutta 1868; ed. Vavilla Ramanujacharya, Madras 
1872. Also ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874. See above, p. 487, footnote 3. 

* Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894, 1910. It is cdled AyySUti^a 
to distinguish it fipm Vasatta-tilaka which is called Anuxiftbb&pa. 

O.P. 150--62 
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to rival Varadacarya’s work ; the Srngara-sarvasva^ of Nall§ 
Dlksila, son of Balachandra Diksita (about 1700 A.D.); the 
Rasa-sadana^ of Yuvaraja of Kotilihgapura in Kerala; the 
Pancabdna-vijayd^ of Rahgacarya; the Saradd-tilaka* of iSamkara; 
and the Rasika-ranjana^ of iSrlnivasacarya.® The Mukunddnanda"^ 
of Ka^ipati Kaviraja, who flourished at the court of Nanjaraja 
of Mysore, is a late Bhana belonging to the early part of the 18th 
century. It calls itself a mixed or Miira BhSna, and alludes 
in the erotic adventures of its Vita, BhujangaiSekhara, to the 
sports of Krsna and the Gopis. The double application differen¬ 
tiates it from the ordinary Bhana, with which it cannot be 
strictly classified. 

The Bhana, as typified by these works, may not be un¬ 
fittingly described as the picture of a Rake’s progress, giving us 
the account of a glorious day of adventure of the Vita, who 
appears here, not as the cultured and polished wit of earlier 
Bhanas but as a professional amourist, casting his favours right 
and left and boasting of a hundred conquests in the hetaera- 
world. His name is significant; it is either VilasaSekhara, 
AnangaSekhara, Bhujangalekhara, Srngara^ekhara, Rasika- 
Sekhara or simply (but rarely) the Vita. The Prologue is not, 
as one would expect, in the form of a monologue, but consists 
of a dialogue (as in the normal drama) between the Sutradhara 
and his assistant. The Vita-hero, whose approach is indicated 


‘ Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902, 1911. 

* Ed, Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1093, 1922. 

* Ed. V. Ramasvami Sastrulu, in Telugu characters, Madras 1915. 

* Analysed by Wilson, op. cit., ii, p. 384. The author was a native of Benares. 

* Ed. Mysore 1885. 

* No trace has yet been found of SjHedra-nuCiJati and LUS-mad/utAara, mentioned 
respectively by Sihgabhiip&la and ViivanStha. For a bibliography of unpublished BbS^as, 
sec Sten Konow, op. eit., pp. 121-23. For an account of the printed Bh&oas, see S. K.-De, 
A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue Play (BbS^a) in JRAS, 1926, pp. 63-90. 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1894. On the author and his 
date, see M. P. L. Shastry in Mw Indian Antiqp^, IV, 1941, pp. 150-54. Eulogising this 
ruler, Nafijatgja, the poet Nfsiipha, calling himself Abhinava K&lidjto (I), composed hk 
rhetorical work named Pfalijar^-yaiohhAfai^ (ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1930). 
Kftsipati also appears to have written a commentary on Naftjarftja’j Sawgaa-goAgii^iara, 
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at the end of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn 
condition, and begins a somewhat mawkish description of the 
early morning in terms of an erotic imagery. What brings him 
out so early is usually his vexation at being separated by force 
of circumstances from his beloved, who is generally a hetaera 
and sometimes an intriguing married woman; but his object 
may also be a friendly visit, or his anxiety to keep his promise 
of looking after his friend*s mistress. He makes a promenade 
through the street of the hetaera (Ve^a-bata), and carries on 
a series of imaginary conversations with friends, both male 
and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in the air 
to persons out of sight and repeating answers which he pretends 
to receive. He depicts in this way the rather shady lives and 
amorous adventures of a large number of his acquaintances, 
mostly rogues, hypocrites, courtesans and men-about-towii, 
and describes ram-fights, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, 
gambling with dice, magic shows, acrobatic feats, selling 
of bracelets, besides various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, 
sports.^ He settles disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) 
and her grasping old mother, or between a hetaera and her 
unfaithful lover, incidentally describing the Kalatra-patrikS.® 
or the document setting forth the terms of contract of a 
temporary union. He listens to music played on the Vina and 
sometimes enters a dancing saloon, exchanging pleasantries 
with dancing girls. He succeeds in the end in achieving the 
object with which he set forth, executes the entrusted com¬ 
mission or meets his beloved, and concludes with a description 
of the evening and moonrise,—the end of a perfect day! The 
scene of action is usually laid in some famous South Indian 
city, like Kanci, or, as in 1§dradd-tilaka, in some imaginary 

^ Such KAnduka-ktl^S, Doll-vihSra, Cakjur-apidhSna, Atnbara*karajj^aka, kdai^i* 
guptaka, Yugna&yug;ma.darfona, CaturaAga^vihSia, Gajapati-kuaumai-kaaduka, etc, none 
which is xneationed by VStsy&yana. 

a See, for inxtaoce, Sfigirarhhifafa, p. 15, ^fi^Srasanasva, p. 18. Besides .ixuaMy, 
the man stipulates to provide for his mistress a pair of doth every month, as well as llowQr, 
wreaths, musk and camphored betel every day. 
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land of romantic fancy like Kolahalapura, ^the city of noise*; 
and the normal occasion of the performance of the play is some 
festival in honour of a local deity. 

One of the outstanding features of all these later Bhanas is 
their want of variety. There is a monotonous sameness of 
theme, sentiment, incidents, objects and characters, as well as 
of style and treatment, which suggests that the Bhana in this 
epoch of artificiality became a mere literary exercise and subsided 
into a lifeless form of art. We come across some fine verses, 
both descriptive and erotic, but the descriptions are conventional 
in their conceits and tricks of expression. It is also noteworthy 
that the comic and satiric tendency, which should rightly find a 
place in the Bhana from its close connexion with the Praliasana, 
and which is so prominent in the’ Caturbhani, gradually dis¬ 
appears in the later Bhanas, which become in course of time 
entirely erotic. Some amount of satire is incidentally intro¬ 
duced in the description, for instance, of licentious Pauranikas, 
old Srotriyas and fraudulent astrologers,^ and some people like 
the Gurjaras are pungently ridiculed, ^ but this is not a common 
feature. The satire or real comedy is indeed very slight; and 
the erotic, and often hopelessly coarse, descriptions, incidents 
and imageries almost universally predominate. The characters 
are rarely diversified, but consist of specimens of courtesans, 
bawds and libertines, all having the erotic stamp; they are types, 
rather than individuals, repeating themselves in all later Bhanas. 
The depressing atmosphere of such unedifying characters, none 
of whom rises above the middle class, is bound to be dull, as 
they are seldom seasoned with comic effects, individual traits, or 
variety of incidents and situations. The monotonous insistence 
on the erotic sentiment tends to become cloying; and it is 
no wonder that the Bhai^a, as a species of composition, though 


^ Only in the Ssradi tUaka, there is some satire directed against the Jahgamas, Saivas 
and Vai^vas. The Bhggavatas are ridiculed in Vatsarj^'a’s farce Hdg^a~cii4ima^, but 
not in his Bh&na> Karpera-carita. ^ 

* In the MukundSnanda. 
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popular iu a limited sense, never made a permanent appeal, and 
was in course of time forgotten. 

It is probable that the erotic tendency, in spite of the 
silence of Bharata and his commentator, was an inseparable 
feature of the Bhana from its very beginning, and we find it 
present in the Caturbhanv The erotic figure of the Vita as the 
only actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is signi¬ 
ficant is that the erotic element gets the upper hand in the later 
BhSnas, as they do not make the best of the comic possibilities 
of the society which they handle and which lend themselves finely 
to such treatment. The very names of the later Bhanas and of 
their principal Vitas emphasise their exclusive tendency towards 
eroticism and theif diminishing interest in comedy and satire. 
Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the sentiment to be 
delineated in the Bhana^ and the earlier authors of the Catur- 
bhani, therefore, were unfettered in this respect and could draw 
upon other legitimate sources of interest than the erotic. But 
from the time of the Daia-rupaka onwards, it is distinctly 
understood that the erotic and the heroic should be the sentiment 
proper to the Bhana. The heroic was probably dropped as 
unsuitable to the essential character of the play, but the erotic 
came to prevail.^ The erotic convention, in fact, overshadows 
everything, and one would seek in vain in these decadent writ¬ 
ings for the power of observation and reproduction of real life 
which are so vividly exhibited by the Caturbhdni. 

There is a greater scope for comedy and satire in the 
Prahasana, but by its exaggeration, hopeless vulgarity (allowed 
by theory) and selection of a few conventional types of characters, 
it becomes more a caricature, with plenty of horse-play, than 
a picture of real life, with true comedy. As a class of composi¬ 
tion, the Prahasana is hardly entertaining, and has little literary 

\ Viivanitha s exception that the Kaijiki Vftti may sometimes be allowed in the 
Bh&^ is quite in keeping with the o'otic spirit of the later writings, as this draouitic s^le 
gives greater scope to love and gallantry. 
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attraction. The erotic tendency is still there, but it is confined 
chiefly to the set stanzas and descriptions, and entirely sub¬ 
merged in a series of grotesque and often coarse antics. The 
theme is invented, and consists generally of the tricks and 
quarrels of low characters of all kinds, which often include a 
courtesan. The action is slight, and the distinction made by 
theory between the mixed (Samkfrna) and unmixed (l^uddha) 
types is more or less formal and is of no practical significance. 
The earlier Prahasanas have only one act, like the Bhana, but 
the later specimens extend to two acts, or divides the one act 
into two Saipdhis. 

The dramaturgic treatises mention several Prahasanas which 
have not come down to us. Thus, the Bkdva-prakdsa of l§arada- 
tanaya mentions Sairamdhrikdy Sdgara-kaumudi' and Kali-keli; 
while the Rasdrmva-sudhdkara cites Ananda-koh, Brhat-subha- 
draka and Bhagavad^ajjuka, of which the last-named work alone 
has been recovered. Of the three Prahasanas cited in the 
Sdhitya-darpana, the Lataka-melaka alone has survived, but the 
Dhurta-carita and Kandarpa-keli are lost. Of the existing 
Prahasanas, we have already spoken of the Matta-vildsa of 
Mahendravikrama, which is undoubtedly the earliest known 
(620 A.D.), and of the Hdsya-cuddmani of Vatsaraja, which 
belongs to the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
Between these two works comes probably the Bhagavad- 
ajjuktyas,^ which is an undoubtedly old Prahasana, but the 
date of which is unknown and authorship uncertain. Like most 
plays preserved in Kerala, the Prologue omits the name of the 
author, but a late commentary, which finds throughout a 
philosophical meaning in the farce, names (in agreement with 
two manuscripts of the play) Bodhayana Kavi as the author, 
who is otherwise unknown, but whom the commentator might 


^ Ed. A. Banerji Sastri in JROAS, 1924, from very imperfect materials, but ed. more 
qitically with an anonymous commentary by P. Antijan Achan, and jpuUisbed from the 
Paliyam Manuscripts Library, Jayanta*mangalam, Cochin 1925. Also e^, ftabhakara 
Sastri VeturJ, VaviUa Press, Madras 1923: 
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be confusing with the VrttikSra Bodh3.yana quoted by RSlm5nuja. 
The argument that the farce was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was still a living faith is clearly indefinite and 
inconclusive, but compared with later specimens of the 
Prahasana, it reveals features of style and treatment which 
render a date earlier than the 12th century very probable. One 
important feature of this well-written farce, which distinguishes 
it from all other farces in Sanskrit, is that the comic element is 
found not in the oddities of the characters but in the ludicrous¬ 
ness of the plot. In this farce of the Saint and the Courtesan, 
as it is curiously named, the saint is a true ascetic and learned 
teacher, well versed in Yoga, while his pupil iSandilya is the 
typical Vidusaka of the serious drama; their conversation, with 
which the play* begins, has comic features, but it is never 
grotesque and coarse, and the characters are not of that low and 
hypocritical type which is ordinarily ridiculed in the farce. The 
courtesan, who enters the neighbouring garden and awaits her 
lover, does not show the vulgar traits of the common harlot, 
which we find in the normal Prahasanas to be mentioned below. 
The funny situation arises when the girl falls dead bitten by a 
serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity of impressing 
his scoffing pupil by a display of Yogic powers, enters the dead 
body of the courtesan. The messenger of Yama, coming to fetch 
the dead soul and finding that a mistake has been committed, allows 
the soul of the courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saint. 
The curious exchange of souls makes the saint speak and act 
like the courtesan, while the courtesan adopts the language and 
conduct of the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the 
equilibrium and returns the souls to their respective bodies. 
Although a small piece, the play achieves real humour, not by 
cheap witticisms and clownish acts, but by a genuinely co^c 
plot and commendaWe characterisation. It is easily the best of 
the Sanskrit farces. 

We can dismiss the Ddmoka-pfahasand of unknown date 
and authorship, the main incident of which covera about three' 
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printed pages, ^ as no one can seriously call the fragment a 
Prahasana or even a noteworthy work in any respect. The 
Damaka-incident is an obvious imitation of the usual Vidusaka- 
episode of the normal drama, while the two added pieces of a few 
lines are fragmentary and unconnected and have no comic clement 
in it. The slight work looks like a selection of scenes or half¬ 
scenes, containing verses culled from well-known works and 
compiled for some kind of diversion. The Ndta-vata-prahasana^ 
of Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Cayani, is also of 
unknown date and does not strictly conform to the technical 
requirements, but there is no reason to suppose that 
it is an early work. It has the coarseness of later farces 
and does not exhibit any noteworthy literary characteristics. 
The Prologue, presented in the form of a Monologue, in which 
the Sutradhara carries on by means of AkaSa-bhasita, may be 
an interesting relic of an old trait, but it may have been 
suggested by the established technique of main body of the Bhana 
itself. Although some characters are common, the two Samdhis 
of the play are entirely unconnected, and the suggestion that it 
was composed on the model of some popular dramatic spectacles 
of looser technique is not improbable. 

The remaining farces, which have been so far published, 
are of a coarser type and have little to recommend them. There 
is some rough wit, as well as satire, but it is often defaced ^by 
open vulgarity, while the descriptive and erotic stanzas possess 
little distinction. The earliest of these is the Lataka-melaka,^ 
or ‘the Conference of Rogues’, composed apparently in the first 
part of the 12th century, under Govindcandra of Kanauj, by 
Kaviraja ^ankhadhara. It describes in two acts the assembling 
of all kinds of roguish people at the house of the go-between 

* Ed. V. Venkatarama Sastri, Lahore 1926. On the false ascription of this work to 
Bh&sa, see J. Jolly in FestqaU Garhe, Erlangen 1927, pp. 115*21. 

* Ed. GranthaniSlS, ii, Bombay 1887. / 

' Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, #rd ed. 1923. There 
are several quotations from this work in the ^Sr^adhara-paddkati and the SShifya'darpatfa, 
whidh undoubtedly place the work earlier than the 14th century. 
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Dantura for winning the favour of her daughter Madanamailjarl. 
They represent a number of types, each labelled with a particular 
foible, indicated by their very names. First comes, with his 
parasite Kulavyadhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali who, 
having a ferociously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriya, seeks diver¬ 
sion in the society of the courtesan. As Madanamanjarl has acci¬ 
dentally swallowed a fish bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called 
in; his methods are absurd, but his words and acts make the girl 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodging the bone. Then appear 
the Digambara Jatasura and the Kapalika Ajnanara^i quarrelling; 
the cowardly village headman Samgramavisara, accompanied by 
his sycophant Vi^vasaghataka; the hypocritical Brahman MithyS- 
iSukla; the fraudulent preceptor PhunkatamiiSra; the depraved 
Buddhist monk Vyasanakara, interested in a washerwoman, 
and other similar characters. There is a bargaining of the 
lovers, and in the end a marriage is satisfactorily arranged 
between the old bawd Dantura and the Digambara Jatgsura. 
The Dhurta-samdgama^ or ‘the Meeting of Knaves’ of the 
Maithila JyotirKvara Kavi^ekara, son of DhaneiSvara and grand¬ 
son of RameSvara of the family of Dhfrelvara, was composed 
under king Harasirpha or Harisimha of Karnata family, who 
ruled in Mithila during the first quarter of the 14th century.® 
It is a farce of the same type in one act, in which there is a 
contest between a wicked religious mendicant Viiivanagara and 
his pupil Duracara over a charming courtesan Anangasena, 
whom the pupil saw first, but whom the preceptor meanly desires 
to appropriate to himself. On the suggestion of the girl, the 
matter is referred to arbitration by the Brahman Asajjati who 
craftily decides, after the manner of the ape in the fable, to keep 


‘ Ed. C. Lassen in his Antkolo^ia Sanscritiea (not reprinted in the 2nd ed.), Bonn 
1838; ed. C. Cappelier, in litho, Jena 1883. Cf. Livi, ep. eit., p. 252 f. 

• In some MSS the name of the king is given as Narasiipha, who has been identified by 
Sten Konow and Keith, following Lassen, with Narasiipha of Vijayanagara (1487>1508 A.D.}. 
But this is clearly incorrect. See discussion of the whole question by S. K. Chatteiji in 
Pneeedingi nf tfu Oritntal Conference, Allahabad, vol. ii, pp. 559^9. 

O.P. 150-63 
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the girl for himself, although his Vidusaka also covets the prize. 
It should be remembered that the author wrote a work also on 
the art of love, entitled Panca-sayaka,^ and the extreme erotic 
tendency of his farce, therefore, is not unexpected. * 

The other extant farces belong to a much later period. The 
Hasyarnava^ of Jagadi^vara follows in two acts the general 
scheme, with a slight variation, of bringing rogues and rakes 
together in the house of the bawd Bandhiira, which the king 
Anaya-sindhu, Ocean of Misrule, visits to study the character of 
his people, as they are drawn there by the beauty of her daughter 
Mrgahkalekha. The series of characters who enter comprises 
the court chaplain Vi^vabandhu and his pupil Kalahankura, who 
quarrel over the possession of a courtesan; the incompetent 
doctor Vyadhi-sindhu, son of Aturantaka, who wants to cure 
colic by applying a heated needle to the palate; the surgeon- 
barber Rakta-kallola who has cut his patient and left 
him in a pool of blood ; the police-chief Sadhu-himsaka, 
Terror to the Good, who reports with great satisfaction 
that the city is in the hands of thieves; the comic general 
Rana-jambuka, who is valiant enough to cut a leach in two ; and 
the ignorant astrologer Mahayantrika. In the second act, the 
efforts of the chaplain and his pupil to obtain the damsel meet 
with opposition from those of another religious teacher, Mada- 
ndhami^ra and his pupil, who are birds of the same feather. The 
older men succeed, and the two pupils content themselves with 
the old hag, knowing that they would share the young girl on 
the sly. The work is disfigured by unredeemed vulgarity of 
words and acts, and cannot in any sense be regarded as 
an attractive production. The Kautuka-sarvasva^ of GopInStha 


* Ed. Sadananda Sastri, Lahore 1921. 

* Ed. C. Gappeller, in litho print, Jena 1883 ; ed. Srinath Vedantavagis, 2nd ed., 

Calcutta 1896, with a Skt. commentary. / 

* Ed. Ramacandra Tarkalamkar, Calcutta 1828. Analysed by Wilton, ii, p. 410 and 
by C. Cappeller in Gurn-p&jd-kmmudi (Festschrift A. Weber), Leipzig 1896, pp. 59-62. 
Dacca University MS, no, 1580 D. 
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Cakravartin, composed for the Durga-puja festival of Bengal, is 
also a late work, but it is less vulgar and more amusing. It 
describes in two acts the wicked pranks of king Kali-vatsala, 
Darling of Iniquity, of Dharma-na5a city, addicted to the hemp- 
juice and fond of other men’s wives, who oppresses the Brahman 
Satyacara, proclaims free love, becomes involved in a dispute 
over a courtesan whom every one wants to oblige, and ends by 
banishing all good people from the realm. The king’s advisers 
are his minister Sistantaka, his chaplain Dharmanala, his 
followers Anrta-sarvasva and Pandita-plda-vi^arada, his courtier 
and nobleman Kukarma-pancanana and Abhavya-Sekhara, and 
his general Samara-jambuka, their names explaining the dominant 
traits of their character. Although less vulgar and more amus¬ 
ing, the work is of little merit and possesses no greater appeal 
in its plot and characterisation. The Kautuka-ratndkara,^ another 
Bengal work, composed by the royal priest (unnamed but sur- 
named Kavitarkika, son of Vaninatha) of Laksmanamatiikya 
(end of the 16th century) of Bhuluya (in Noakhali), ridicules an 
imbecile king Duritarnava of Punya-varjita city, who relies on 
his knaves to ,ecover his abducted queen. Although she was 
sleeping well protected in the arms of the police-chief SuSilantaka, 
she was forcibly taken away on the night preceding the spring- 
festival. The king acts on the advice of his minister Kumati- 
punja, his priest Acara-kalakuta, his astrologer A^ubha-cintaka, 
the overseer of his harem obscenely named Pracanda-^epha, his 
general Samara-katara and his guru Ajitendriya. He appoints a 
courtesan Anahga-tarahgini in her place to officiate at the festival, 
until a Brahman, named Kapata-vesa-dharin, is accidentally 
revealed as the abductor. As in the other farces described 
above, the oddities and antics of these characters supply a great 
deal of vulgar merriment, but the work is not free from the faults 
of exaggeration and coarseness, which take away the edge of its 


» Dacca University MS, no. 1821 (fragmentary). Analysed by C. Ct^peller, ^ tit. 
K>. 62-63. 
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satire and comic portraiture. To the latter part of the 17th 
century belongs the Dhurta-nartaka^ of Samaraja Dlksita,^ son of 
Narahari Bindupuraipdara, and author of a number of poems and 
of the play Sndama-carita mentioned above. It is a farce in one 
act but in two Samdhis, composed in honour of a festival of Vi§nu, 
to ridicule chiefly the Saiva ascetics. The ascetic Mure^vara is 
in love with a dancing girl, but his two pupils to whom he 
confides his passion, attempt to oust him and seek to expose 
him to the king Papacara. The play is comparatively free 
from the usual grossness, but it has little fancy or humour 
to recommend it. 

The Sanskrit Prahasana, as a whole, suffers from poverty of 
invention and lack of taste. The interest seldom centres in the 
cleverness of the plot or in well-developed intrigue, but in the 
follies and oddities of characters, which arc often of a broad and 
obvious type. Neither in the incidents nor in the characters there 
is any vivid and animated use of colour or any sense of proportion. 
The whole atmosphere is low and depressing. We have neither 
thoroughly alive rascals norcharmingly entertaining fools, for they 
are all thrown into fixed moulds without much regard for actuali¬ 
ties. The characters are low, not in social position, but as 
unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being no credit for 
any other quality, they are hardly human. The procession of 
unmitigated rogues or their rougher pastimes need not be 
without any interest; but there is no merit in attempting to 
raise laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions, 
which mar the effect of the plays even as burlesques and 
caricatures. The parodies of high-placed people lose their point, 
not only from tasteless exaggeration, but also from their extremely 
sordid and’prosaic treatment. Even if refinement is out of 
place in a farce, detailed and puerile coarseness is redundant 
and inefifective. 


^ Analyied by Wilaon, tp. eit., ii, p. 407. 

* On Sftnuurftja and hU date and worlu, see above, p. 486, footnote 5. 
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7. Dramas of an Irregular Type 

The steady development of description and declamation by 
means of elaborate verses and the entire wiping out of action, 
which we have noticed in the normal drama of this period, reach 
their climax in some so-called later plays, like the Dutangada 
and the Mahdndtaka, which exhibit also certain markedly irre¬ 
gular features. Although nominally keeping to the outward 
form of the drama, the works are devoid of all dramatic action, 
being rather a collection of poetical stanzas, descriptive, 
emotional or narrative, with slight interspersed dialogues and 
quasi stage-directions. Having regard to the course of develop¬ 
ment of the Sanskrit*drama in this decadent epoch, which more 
and more sacrificed action and characterisation to narrative and 
description, some of the general features are in themselves not 
inexplicable ; but since there are particular irregularities and 
since some of the specimens, like the Dutangaday describe 
themselves as Chaya-natakas, they have been cited as typical 
examples of a peculiar genre by expounders of the shadow-play 
hypothesis. 1 While the connotation of the term Chaya-nataka® 
itself is extremely dubious, the shadow-play theory, however, 
appears to be entirely uncalled for and without foundation, and 
there is hardly any characteristic feature which is not otherwise 
intelligible by purely historical and literary considerations. 

« 

* R. Pischel, Das altindische Schattenspiel in SB AW, 1906, pp. 482*502; H, LOders, 
Die Saubbikas in SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f; Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 89-90; Winternitz, GJL, 
iii, p. 243 (also in LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f). For other plays of this type, which arc 

also claimed as shadow-plays, and discussion of the entire question, see Keith, SD, pp. 33 f, 
53 f, 269 f and S. K. De, The Problem of the MahinSjaka in IHQ,, VII, 1931, p. 537 f. 

' The term is variously explained as ‘outline of a drama or entr’cte' (Rajendralala Mitra 
and Wilson), ‘shadow of a drama or half-drama* (Pischell), ‘a drama in the state of shadow* 
(Ltivi). Having regard to the derivative nature of the plays like the D&tSAgaAa and the 
Mahdnafaluif which incorporate verses from known and unknown Rama-dramas, it is not 
impossible to hold that the term Chaya-nStaka means ‘an epitomised adaptation of pceviout 
plays on the subject,’ the term Chaya being a well known technical term used in Uie sense of 
borrowing or adaptation. It should be noted that the Ghaya-naiaka, in the sense ci sladow 
play, is not a catq^ory of Sanskrit dramatic composition and is unknown to theories as a 
dramatic Ktnrt, early, or late. Its prevalence in .ancient times is extremely doubtful,-and die 
part allied to be played by it in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama-is entirdy problenu^ 
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The Dutangada^ of Subhata describes in four scenes the 
embassy of Angada, ^ who is sent to demand restoration of Sita 
from Ravana. There is a regular prologue. After this, in the 
first scene, Angada is sent as a messenger; in the second,*Bibhl- 
sana and Mandodarl attempt to dissuade Ravana from his fatal 
folly ; in the third, Angada executes his mission, but on 
Ravana’s endeavour to persuade him, with the illusion of Maya- 
Slta, that Sita is in love with the lord of Lanka, Angada refuses 
to be deceived and leaves Ravana with threats; and in the fourth, 
two Gandharvas inform us that Ravana is slain, and Rama 
enters in triumph. The work exists in various forms; but a 
longer and a shorter recension are distinguished. Characterising 
the longer recension,® Eggeling writes: “Not only is the dia¬ 
logue itself considerably extended in this versiorf by the insertion 
of many additional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown 
in, calculated to make the work a curious hybrid between a 
dramatic piece (with stage directions) and a narrative poem.” 
Most of these supplementary verses are, however, traceable in 
other Rama-dramas; for instance, verses 4 and 5 (in Eggeling’s 
citation) are taken from the Prasanna-raghava and verse 5 from 
the Mahdvira-carita.^ The shorter recension also betrays the 
character of a similar compilation, and in the closing verse the 
author himself acknowledges his indebtedness to his predecessors. 

It is clear that the work does not pretend entire originality, but 
it was probably compiled for some particular purpose. The 
Prologue tells us that it was produced at the court of Tribhu- 
vanapala, who appears to be the Caulukya prince of that name 

* Ed. Durgaprasad and V. L. Panashikar, NSP, Bombay 1891, 4th revised ed. 1922; 
Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, XXXII, p. 59 T. The longer recension is given by the 
India Office MS, no. 4189 (Eggeling, Catalogue, vii, p. 1604 fl. 

* The theme is the same as that of act vii, Madhusudana’s version of tlie MahinSlaka, 
the word Dut£hgada being actually used in DSmodara’s recension, act xi, p. 149. 

* The longer recemion, as given in the India Office MS (vii, no. 4189) contains 138 
verses (as against 56 of the shorter printed recension), but the total number is still larger 
owing to irregular numbering of the verses in the MS. 

* Even gnomic stanzas, like udyogiiufl; purufa-H*»lum t^aUi lakfmiht v^ich occurs in 
the HUtpadtia, are found in the work. 
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who reigned at Anhilvad at about 1242-43 A.D,, and was pre¬ 
sented at the spring festival held in commemoration of the res¬ 
toration of the Saiva temple of Devapattana (Somnath) in 
Kathiawad by the deceased king Kumarapala. Apart from 
prevalence of verse, more narrative than dramatic, over very 
scanty prose, which is a common enough feature of the decadent 
drama, there is nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary play 
and stamp it out as an irregular piece. Compared with the 
Mahdndtakai it is not anonymous, nor extensive; there is a 
regular prologue, as also some stage-direction and scene-divi¬ 
sion; the theme is limited, and the number of persons appearing 
not large; nor is Prakrit altogether omitted. To all appearance, 
it is a spectacular play of the popular type, composed frankly for 
a festive occasioh, which fact will sufficiently explain (having 
regard to the expansive character of popular entertainments) its 
alleged laxity, as well as the existence of various recensions ; ^ 
but there is nothing to show that it was meant for shadow- 
pictures, except its doubtful self-description as a Chaya-nStaka, 
which need not necessarily mean a shadow-play. 

This descriptive epithet is used in the prologue or colophon 
of some other plays also, which are otherwise different in no 
way from the ordinary dramatic compositions of this period, 
but which have been mentioned by some modern scholars as 
instances of Sanskrit shadow-play. Such is the Dharmdbhyu-- 
daya^ of Meghaprabhacarya, a short and almost insignificant 
play of one act but three or four scenes, having the usual pro¬ 
logue and stage-directions, enough prose and verse dialogues, 
and some Prakrit. There is, however, one stage-direction in 
it, which is said to support its claim to be recognised as a 
shadow-play. As the king takes a vow to become an ascetic, 


* Pischel points out that there arc as many recensions of the work as there are 
manuscripts. 

* Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina AtmSnanda Grantham&lS, Bhavns^ar 1918. A britf 

is given by Hultzsdi in LXXV, p. 69. 
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the Stage-direction reads : yamanikdntarad yatuve§a~dhdn putra^ 
kas tatra sihdpanlyah (p. 15) “from the inner side of the curtain 
is to be placed a puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic.** The 
direction, however, is meant to be nothing more than the sym¬ 
bolical representation of a fact; it is difficult to see in it any 
reference to the shadow-play. No such directions, however, 
are found in the other so-called Chaya-natakas, not even in the 
Dutdngada and the Mahdndtdka^ which are upheld as typical 
specimens of the hypothetical shadow-play. Of these plays, 
again, the three epic dramas of Ramadeva Vyasa, who was patro¬ 
nised by the Haihaya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Raya- 
pura and who thus belonged to the first half of the 15th century, 
are not admitted even by Liiders as shadow-plays at all. The 
first drama, SubhadYd-parinaya^^ consisting of ohe act but three 
scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its title; 
the second, Rdmdhhyudaya^^ also a short play in two acts, 
deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest of Lanka, the 
fire-ordeal of Sita, and Rama*s return to Ayodhya; while the 
third play, Pdn^avdhhyudaya^^ also in two acts, deals with the 
birth and Svyamvara of Draupadi. If we leave aside the self- 
adopted title of Chaya-na taka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary play. The anonymous Hari-duta,* 
which describes in three scenes Krsna*s mission to Duryodhana, 
has the same theme as the DUta-vdkya ascribed to Bhasa, but 
there is nothing in it which would enable us to classify it as a 
shadow-play; and it does not, moreover, describe itself as a 
Ghaya-nataka. The Ananda-latikd,^ again, which is regarded 
by Sten Konow as a shadow-play, is really a comparatively 
modern dramatic poem in five sections (called Kusumas) on the 

» See Bendall in JRAS, 1898, p. 231. MS noticed in Bendall’s Co/. 0 /AtSS in ths 
British Musetm, no. 271, p. 106 f. Analysis in Uvi, op. cit. 

• MS in Bendall, op. eit., no. 272, pp. 107-3. Analysed by L^vi. 

• India Office MS no. 4187 (Eggeling, vii, p. 16(^). 

• Bendall, op. eit., no. 270, p. 106. Analysed by Wvi. 

• India Office MS no. 4203. (Eggeling, vii, p. 1624). Edited in the Sa^^skfta^Siffntjfa- 
ParisaUPetrika, vol. XXIII, et sequel, Calcutta 1940-42. 
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love of Sama and Reva, composed by Krsnanatha S5rvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, son of Durgadasa Gakravartin. The same remarks 
apply to the modern Citra-yajna of VaidyanStha Vacaspati (in 
five acts, on the Daksa-legend), described by Wilson, who is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out its similarities to the popular 
Yatra of Bengal. It is possible that all these short pieces, not 
entirely original, were meant for popular festive entertainments, 
and therefore made some concession to popular taste by not con¬ 
forming strictly to the orthodox requirements, and the shadow- 
play theory is not at all necessary to explain whatever peculiarities 
they possess on this account. 

All the alleged irregular features of these small plays are 
found enormously emphasised in the huge, anonymous and semi- 
dramatic Mahdnatakaj the peculiarities or real irregularities 
of which have started some amount of learned speculation 
centering round the obscure question of its character and origin. 
Though technically designated a Nataka, it evinces characteris¬ 
tics which apparently justify Wilson’s description of the work 
as a nondescript composition. It is a very extensive work, 
almost wholly in verse, on the entire Ramayana story, but a 
large number of its verses is unblushingly plagiarised from 
most of the known, and probably some unknown, dramas on 
the same theme. There is little of prose and true dialogue; 
the usual stage-directions are missing; the number of characters 
appearing is fairly large ; there is a benediction, and in one 
recension we have a curious Prarocana verse, which ascribes 
the play to the mythical Hanumat, but there is no proper Pro¬ 
logue; all the elements of the plot prescribed by theory are 
wanting, the work being a panoramic narration of the epic 
incidents without dramatic motive or action; the number of 
acts, at least in one recension, is beyond the prescribed limit; 
in short, the work, barely exhibiting a dramatic form, gives 
the impression of being a loose narrative composition, as opposed 
to dramatic, and might have been as well written in the regular 
form of a Kavya. 

O.F. 150—64 
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The work exists in two principal recensions; the one, 
West Indian, redacted by Damodara MiiSra in fourteen acts and 
548 verses, is styled Hanuman-nataka,^ while the other, East 
Indian (Bengal), arranged by Madhusudana in ten act&and 720 
verses, is named the Mahanataka.^ The titles are clearly 
descriptive,® and the work is in reality anonymous; but both 
the recensions find it convenient to ascribe the apparently 
traditional work of unknown or forgotten authorship to the 
legendary Hanumat, the faithful servant of Rama. We have no 
historical information about the origin of the work, but fanciful 
accounts, recorded by the commentators and by the Bhoja- 
prahandha^ associate the recovery of Hanumat’s work with 
Bhoja and suggest the redaction of an old anonymous composi¬ 
tion. Although the two recensions are divergent, a considerable 
number of verses is common, and recent textual researches tend 
to show* that probably Damodara’s version is the primary source 
and Madhusudana’s derivative. But there is nothing to nega¬ 
tive the conjecture that originally there existed an essential 
nucleus, round which these elaborate recensions weave a large 
number of verses, culled chiefly from various Rama-dramas. If 
Bhoja of the legendary account be Bhoja of Dhara (second 
quarter of the 11th century), whose interest in encyclopaedic 
compilations is well known, then the earliest redaction may 
have taken place in his time; but the process of expansion must 
have continued, leading to divergence of recensions and incor- 


^ £d.-VcAkafeivara Press, Bombay 1909, with the DipUca comm, of MohanadSsa. 

' Ed. Cfaandrakumar Bhattacharya, with the comm, of Candraiekhara, Calcutta 1874; 
ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2nd. ed., Calcutta 1890.—The number of verses varies greatly 
in different MSS and editions; the number given here is that of Aufrecht's BodltUm 
CttU/kgutt 142b 

• The term Maban&talta is not really a destination, but a description. The term is not 

known to Bharata and the Daia-r&paka, but later writers like Vi^vanStha explain it as a 
technical term which connotes a play containing all the episodes and possessing a large 
number (generally ten) of acts. The BSla-rSmi^apa is apparrently a Mahanfi^aka in this 
sense. Ssrad&tanaya’s description of a MihiiiStaka throws little light on the subject (see 
S. K. De in Pathak QmnmoroHm Voltme, p. 139 f). * 

* A. Esteller, Du SlUste Btzensm dn M^Sndtaka, Leipzig 1936. 
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poration of a large mass of stanzas from the leading dramatic 
works on the Ramayana theme. ^ 

What the original form of the text was we do not know,^ 
but there can be little doubt that the present form of the text is 
comparatively late, and does not carry us back, as scholars have 
presumed, to the earliest stage of the development of the 
Sanskrit drama. That it is a drama of an irregular type, more 
than any of the works mentioned above, is admitted; but the 
work also shows the general features of the decadent drama in a 
much more intensified manner, in its greater formlessness, in its 
preference of narration to action, and in the almost exclusive 
preponderance of poetical stanzas. This fact may not furnish 
a complete explanation, but since the quasi-dramatic presentation 
is not early and spontaneous but late and deliberate, it cannot be 
argued that the irregularities betoken a primitive stage in which 
the drama had not yet emerged from the epic condition. That 
some matter was worked up into an extensive compilation is 
fairly obvious, but it is difficult to separate the old matter for 
historical purposes; and the work, as a whole, does not justify 
any conclusion regarding the early evolution of the Sanskrit 
drama. Nor can the origin of the Mahdndtaka be sought in the 
far-fetched hypothesis of the shadow-play, the very existence of 
which in ancient India is not beyond doubt. We have here 
no description of the work as a Chaya-nataka, as we have in 
the case of Dutdngada and some other plays; and there is 
nothing in the work itself, in spite of its irregularities, to 
show that the composition was intended or ever used for 
shadow-pictures. 

On the other hand, the late and derivative character of the 
Mahdndtaka may very well suggest that it was a compilation or 
'adaptation of existing works on the subject, for a particular 

* The citations from the work in rhetorical and anthological works do not prove its 
antiquity. See S. K. De in IHQ,, VII, 1931, pp. 541-42. 

* Esteller’s suggestion that the ordinal MahSnSfaka was an anthology of epic narration, 
and the title NSfaka was a subsequent addition is only an unproved conjecture. 
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purpose, around an original traditional nucleus. What this 
purpose was is not clear, but to suggest^ that here we have only 
a literary drama or tour de force, never intended to be staged, is 
not to offer a solution but to avoid the question. In no sense 
can the Mahandtaka be regarded as a tour de force, its artistic 
merits, apart from its descriptive and emotional stanzas, which 
are mostly borrowed, being almost negligible. To say, again, 
that it is a Lesedrama plus Campu plus Tlka^ is to give a facile 
description, and not an explanation. There are indications, on 
the contrary, that the Mahandtaka, like other works of a similar 
type, was meant and probably utilised for some kind of perfor¬ 
mance,® in which there was more recitation and narration than 
action and dialogue; and its form, as a recitable semi-dramatic 
poem, was moulded accordingly. 

This presumption receives support from the fact that the 
work assumed its present shape at a time when it was possible 
for such nondescript types to come into existence. It is clear 
that we cannot assign any of the recensions of the Mahdndtaka 
to a very early date, and that they should be explained in the 
light of the literary conditions which prevailed at a period when 
the classical drama was in its decline and the creative impulse 
had subsided. The break up of the old orthodox drama was 
almost synchronous with the rise of Apabhram^a and modern 
Indian literature; and along with it came popular entertain¬ 
ments of the type of the semi-religious Yatra, with its mytho¬ 
logical subject, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference of 
recitation and singing. Having regard to these historical facts, 
as well as to the trend and treatment revealed by such works as 

* Keith, SD, p. 273. 

* Esteller in the work cited. 

* Keith admits this when he says that the work was composed in preparation for some 
kind of performance in which the dialogue was plentifully eked out by narration. S. P. 
Bhattacharya (IHQ,, 1934, p. 492 f) suggests that the work was compiled as a manual for use 
of professional Pur&^a recitors of the Bengal class of Kathakas. But, on this theory, the 
occasional elaborate stage^irections, the chorus*!lke VaitSliya-vftkyas, the length and 
extended working out of the story are not satisfactorily explained. The Be^li manuals for 
Kathakas are certainly of a different character. 
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the Mahdnataka, the presumption is not unlikely that such 
vernacular semi-dramatic performances of popular origin reacted 
on the literary Sanskrit drama and influenced its form and 
manner to such an extent as to render the production of such 
apparently irregular types greatly probable. It is not suggested, 
in the absence of tradition, that such a pseudo-play was actually 
enacted as a Yatra, which had Uttle pretension to a literary 
character. It may or may not have been, but it is possible to 
maintain that such works were not merely literary exercises but 
were intended for popular spectacular shows of some kind. That 
they were stylised is intelligible from their having been com¬ 
posed for a more cultivated audience, who with the fading attrac¬ 
tion of the mechanically reproductive Sanskrit drama, wanted 
something analogous, in spirit and mode of operation, to the 
living types of popular entertainments, but exhibiting outwardly 
some of the forms of the regular drama. The anonymity and 
secondary character of the Mahandtaka, as well as the existence 
of different but substantially agreeing recensions, are points in 
favour of this view. As the imperfect dialogues and narrative 
passages were frequently supplemented, it is not surprising that 
a work meant for such performance increased in bulk, incor¬ 
porating into itself fine recitative passages from various sources; 
and different versions accordingly came into circulation. The 
very existence of the versions shows that it was a living work, 
which was modified by the exigencies of time and place, and 
discredits the idea of a purely literary composition. All this 
presumption is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of the 
work and the period in which the recensions were redacted than 
the solution of an unwarranted shadow-play theory or the super¬ 
ficial Lesedrama explanation. 

Although regrettably little information is available about the 
popular entertainments of the period, indications of their possible 
influence on Sanskrit literature are yet not altogether wanting. 
Keith rightly compares such nominal plays as the Mahdnd^aka 
with the Glta-govinda of Jayadeva and the Gopdla-keli-canirikd 
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of Ramakrsna, both of which can be (and in the case of the Gf^a- 
govinda it actually is) enjoyed as a lyrical narrative or song, but 
both of which are at the same time capable of similar quasi- 
dramatic presentation. In both the works, we find a sublimated 
outcome of the operatic and melodramatic Krsna-Yatra, and in 
the case of the Gita-govinda we have to reckon with the delibe¬ 
rate art of a creative mind. But they resemble the Mahdnataka 
at least in one particular, namely, in the adaptation of tradi¬ 
tional matter and form to newer and less rigid demands of a 
popular origin. The date of Ramakrsna’s Gopala-keli-candrikd^ 
is not known, but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
It is not an anonymous and extensive compilation like the 
Mahdndtaka, but a semi-religious play in five acts on the youth¬ 
ful exploits of Krsna with the Gopis. It contains, however, a 
large number of stanzas in light lyrical metres, both descriptive 
and emotional, as well as rhymed Apabhramsa verses obviously 
meant to be sung. Caland, who has edited the work, touches 
upon its similarity to the Yatra, and suggests its parallel to the 
Swang of North-western India, which unlike the regular play, 
is metrical throughout, and in which the actors recite the narra¬ 
tive portions as well as take part in the dialogues. Its connex¬ 
ion with the Mahdndtaka is acknowledged in the Prologue (p. 44), 
where the Sutradhara alludes to the absence of Prakrit in that 
play, and there can be little doubt that the author was influenced 
by the same tendency towards narrative and recitative rather 
than dramatic presentation. Another work of similar semi- 
dramatic form but of greater operatic and melodramatic tenor is 
the Pdrijdta-kararia^ of Umapati Upadhyaya of Mithila, which 


* Ed. W.'Caland {Een onbekend Indiseh tooneelstuk), Amsterdam 1917. Cf. Winternita 
in :(PMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 137 f. 

• Ed. and trs. G. Grierson in JBORS, III, 1917, pp. 20-98. The author flourished 
imder Hariharadeva of Mithila reigning “after the Yavana rule”, and appears to be 
familiar with Jayadeva’s Gita-govmda, The Hariicandra-nftya (ed. A. Conrady, Leipzig 
1891) of the Nepalese king Siddhi Narasitpha (circa 1620-57 A.D.) u rightly called a 
Tanzspiel by its editor, but it is in the Nepalese dialect. 
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deals with Krsna’s well known exploit of carrying off Indra’s 
Parijata tree, and actually contains songs composed in the 
Maithili dialect.^ These works are not strictly plays of the 
orthodox type, and the introduction of song (especially vernacular 
song) and narration indicates that they were probably meant for 
some kind of quasi-dramatic performance of a popular character. * 
They are indeed distinguishable in many respects from the 
Mahandtakaj which is a unique production; but what is impor¬ 
tant to note is that these irregular types, however isolated and 
scattered they might appear, are perhaps products of a distinct 
literary tendency to renew and remodel older forms of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama by absorbing the newer characteristics of the 
vernacular literature, which now reacted upon the Sanskrit, as it 
was often reacted upon by the Sanskrit; and there is no reason 
why the Mahdndtaka should not be regarded as illustrating an 
aspect of the same movement. It is curious, however, that the 
movement did not prove as fruitful as it should have been advan¬ 
tageous; and it could not ultimately save Sanskrit literature from 
gradual stagnation or from being completely ousted by the 
stronger and fresher vitality of modern Indian literature. 


* Sanskrit songs, on the direct model of Jayadeva’s wrk, occurs in the JangamOSur 
vallabha of RSmlnanda-riya, a Bhakti-drama inspired by the Caitanya movement, which 
is called a Saipg!ta*nltaka in its ProIog:ue. See above, p. 468. 

* The NandighofOrvije^a (or KamalS-oilaia), in 6ve acts, described by Eggeling 
(vii, no. 4190, p. 1606), appears to be a similar semi-dramatic composition connected with 
the Ratha-yStrS festival of JagannStha at Puri; it was composed by SivanSriya^-dSsa in 
honour of hu patron Gajapati Narasiiphadeva of Orissa, in the middle of the 16th century. 




CHAPTER I 

LITERARY AND CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS 

The Vyakarana School and the Alamkara School 
• • 

The word alamkara is derived from the word alam (Gk. 
aurum —gold), which in Sanskrit primarily means adornment. 
Alamkara thus means the making of adornments or ornaments 
or decorations. It is* also used in relation to the Alarrikara- 
sdstra or the Science of the Decoration of Speech, literary 
embellishments. The science of grammar deals with correctness 
of language or speech. Whatsoever development the Sanskrit 
language may have undergone since the time of the Vedas 
and whatsoever attempts may have been made in the various 
siksa literature and pre-Paninian writers on Grammar, it 
attained a stability and is supposed to have fitted exactly 
to the scheme prepared for it by Panini (5th or 6th century 
B. C.), Katyayana (probably 4th century B. C.), and Patahjali, 
the writer of the great commentary called the Mahabha^a 
(2nd century B. C.). The earliest systematic work on Alaipkara 
that has survived the ravages of time is that of Bhamaha (who 
W 2 is in all probability a Buddhist of the 5th or 6th century A.D.), 
of which we shall have occasion to discuss later on. Bharata’s 
Natyasutra^ which is essentially a work on histrionic art, 
incidentally makes reference to many topics which might better 
come under a work on Alamkara and which shows that in all proba¬ 
bility works on Alaipkara must have existed in the time when 
the relevant passages referring to Alaipkara topics were written. 
The date of this Natya-iastra is also uncertain as would be 
evident from relevant discussions that would follow in due course. 

The close association of the grammar and the AlaipkSra 
literature may well be expected and it is also justified by 
0<R. 15(J—6S 
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tradition. The former deals with correctness of speech and 
the latter with literary embellishments. 

In most works on Alaipkara we find a chapter dedicated 
to the three-fold powers of words. We know that Panim’s 
pratipadikartha, etc., implies that there were five opinions 
regarding the signification of a word. The word parimana 
in the above-mentioned rule has been interpreted by Bhattoji 
Plksita as dronarupam yat parimdnam tatparicchinno brihih 
pratyaydrthe prakrtyartMhhedena sarrisargena viksanam^^ 
If this interpretation is accepted, it becomes clear that what has 
been regarded as laksand by the writers on Alamkara is regarded 
by Panini as being nothing but primary sense. The author 
of the Tattvabodhini commentary, Jfianendra Bhiksu, in 
trying to effect a compromise between the* two views as to 
whether the first case-ending here is in the primary sense or 
in the secondary sense, and in computing the value of the two 
suggestions, says that the difference lies in the two different 
aspects in which the word may be supposed to significate 
(iabdabodha~krta~vailaksatiyam). Panini makes no provision 
for laksand even in the case of siniho mdnavakafi or agnir 
mdnavaka}}.. This appears to me to show conclusively that 
Panini himself was not aware of the view propounded by the 
writers of Alamkara, that laksand is a power of signification 
of words different from the primary sense. 

We know that when a word contradicts its context in the 
primary sense of the word, as recorded in the lexicons, it may 
yet in many cases significate another meaning—^such signi¬ 
fications may either be due to customary practice or for implying 
a special suggestion. Thus if I say, ‘The imperialistic states 
are bound to be cannibals,*—the word ‘cannibal* means one 
who eats human flesh—certainly the imperialistic states cannot 
be eating human flesh; the word, therefore, simply means that 
they try to destroy one another. The use of the word ‘cannibal*, 
instead of simple expression that the imperialistic statesl*'’destroy 
one another, is intended to imply that their actions are as heinous 
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and hateful as those of cannibals. Here the secondary sense of 
the .word Cannibal’ has a relation with its primary sense, but 
this roundabout expression, on account of the force of its 
implication, contributes to the embellishment of the speech and 
hence comes within the province of Alarpkara. In witnessing 
a horse race, one may say that the black runs faster than the 
rest. Here the use of the word ‘black’ to denote the 
‘black horse* is a customary usage which may or may not add 
to the embellishment of speech. 

The grammarians think that in the case of a primary sense 
the signification is due to the power of the word standing as the 
symbol [samketa) for the object. Here the fact that the symbol 
significates its object is due to the fact that there is really no 
distinction between the symbol and its connotation. This is the 
view of the grammarians as well as that of the Mimamsaka and 
the Yoga authors. The writers of Alaipkara follow this view in 
preference to the Nyaya view which holds that it is by the will of 
God that from certain words we understand certain meanings. 
The understanding of a meaning is a subjective affair, 
while the significatory view as held by the grammarians 
and the Alamkara authors is a purely objective view. The 
words significate certain objects and we learn it by practice 
But howsoever true it may be with regard to the primary- 
sense it would be obviously wrong to attribute the secondary 
or the indicatory signification as being due to the power of 
the word, for here the indicatory sense does not occur 
with the pronouncement of the word but after a long process 
of cogitation regarding its inappropriateness in the context 
and the possible manner in which this inappropriateness 
might be removed. For this reason lakfana can hardly 
be regarded as the significatory power of the word. The 
Alaipkara writers do not seem to be absolutely ignorant of 
this criticism, and we find them sometimes describing the 
operation of laksa$d as an dropita-kriyd or an attriburive 
function. 
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It is true no doubt that the older Alaijikara writer Bhamaha 
does not treat these, but the later Alanikara writers like 
Mammata and Vi^vanStha take their fundamental start with 
the three-fold division of the power of words. We have said 
before that Panini does not seem to admit the laksand as a 
separate function of words. With the conception that words 
objectively by their own power denote things and are as a matter 
of fact one with the things, seems to be a Paninian view, at 
least as interpreted by Patanjali and Bhartrhari, the older 
commentator of Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya and the writer of the 
Vdkyapadtya, We know that all the three schools, Mfmanisa, 
Vyakarana and Yoga, admit the philosophical doctrine that the 
power and the possessor of power are identical. The Alamkara 
school, in adopting the same significatory .theory of words, 
naturally adopts the same philosophical doctrine at least by 
implication. That this idealism forms the basis of the Alamkara 
school of thought can be well apprehended from the words of 
Dhvanikara {apdre kdvyasamsdre kavireva prajdpatify i sa yat 
pramdriam kurute vUvam tat parivartate ii In the infinite 
world of literature the poet is the creator, and whatever appears 
to him to be valid, the world also changes accordingly). The 
last line should be read with caution. It does not mean merely 
that the imagination of the poet is valid, but it means that 
the world changes its form in accordance with the value-sense 
of the poet. Or, in other words, the world transforms itself 
into that form which is approved as valid in the poet’s creation. 
It assumes, therefore, that the beauty created by the poet does 
not merely make the world appear beautiful to our eyes but 
the world transforms itself into beauteous forms in accordance 
with the creation of the poet. The vdnmaya-jagat or the world 
of words is in reality identical with the world of nature. 

Mammata, again, classifies words as being of four kinds, 
as, meaning, jdti or class notion, quality or gunOj kriyd or 
action, dravya or things, in accordance with the view of 
Patanjali. We thus find that there is a natural alSnity of 
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origin between the grammar school of thought and the Alaipk£ra 
school. It is also well-known that the Grammar school has 
always been referred to by the Alaipkara school as the wise 
men or budha^ 


Alamkara-^astra—Its Name 

The ordinary treatises of Alamkara like Kavya’^prakaia or 
Sahitya'darpana generally consist of ten chapters and they deal 
generally with the following subjects \ —(1) the definition of 
Kavya, whether it is necessarily didactic or not; (2) the three¬ 
fold signification of words, primary, indicatory, and implicatory; 
(3) the nature of poetic emotion; (4) the nature of the implicatory 
sense of a higher and lower order; (5) the special qualities of 
good literature,’ their defects, their style, their adornments 
or alamkara, Sdhitya-darpana treats along with it the various 
forms of Kavya. In addition to this there are special treatises 
dealing only with a part of the subject. 

Bhamaha, the author of the oldest available treatise on 
Alamkara, treats primarily of guna, dosa, riti, and alamk&rat 
and also makes incidental remarks on the usefulness of Kavya. It 
may, therefore, naturally be asked why since a work on Alaipk3-ra 
treats of so many subjects, it should be named as alairtkara^ 
sdstra. The question acquires a point of force when we consider 
that in most of the recondite works on Alaipkara great emphasis 
is given on dhvani and rasa as the constitutive characteristics of 
a good Kavya. The question is nowhere definitely faced in 
a work of Alainkara, but it seems to me that the earlier works on 
Alamkara that are now lost probably dealt with various types of 
literary ornaments or alarnkaras which led, naturally, to the cri¬ 
ticism and enquiry as to the further condition which would make 
the adornments really possess the adorning character. We find 
Bhamaha actually raising such questions and introducing the 
topic of rasa or emotion as being the determinant factor of true 


See DhvanjtOMca. 
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adornments. All adornments are also regarded by him as 
consisting of exaggeration {atiiayokti) and the covert way of 
suggestion which may be called vakrokti. 

The 16th chapter of Bharata’s Natya-idstra enumerates 
four adornments or alarnkdras, ten excellences or and 

thirty-six characteristics or laksands of a good Kavya. But I think 
that the first enquiry into the nature of poetic embellishments 
must have led the earliest thinkers to take note of the poetic 
imageries, spontaneous expressions of which are found also in 
the Vedas, and this must have given alarrikdra its first title of 
importance. 

In the time of Bharata there seemed to have been an excel¬ 
lent development of poetic literature and’Bharata concerned 
himself particularly with one form of it, the dramaturgy and 
the allied topics. 

The word upamd or comparison is found in the J^g-Veda 
V. 34. 9; I. 31. 15, and Panini II. 3. 72 mentions the word 
upamdna. The term alamkdra in the form alamkarisnu 
is explained by Panini III. 2. 36, and the word occurs in 
iatapatha Brdhmana XIII. 8. 4. 7.; III. 5. 1. 36 and 
Chdndogya Upanisad VIII. 8. 5. But Yaska in his Nighantu 
III. 13 gives a list of particles for indicating upamd, which are 
illustrated in the Mirukta I. 4; III. 13-18, and IX. 6. These 
are such as, iva, yatkd, na, cit, nu, a, etc. These are called 
nipdta in the sense of upamd. He further mentions bhutopamd, 
rupopamd, and siddhopamd and luptopamd as varieties of 
upamd. The luptopamd is called arthopamd and is in essence 
the same as the rupaka of the later Alaipkara writers. Y^ka 
also quotes the definition of upamd as given by an earlier 
grammarian Gargya {athdto upamd yad atat tatsadriam iti 
gdrgya^). From the rule, upamdndni sdmdnya-vacanaiff. 
and the rule upamitarp, vydghrddibih sdmdnydprayoge 
we can understand that the teachings of Gargya were already 
assimilated by PS,nini and we fina there the various terms of 
imagery such as, upamdna, upamita, sdmdnya, aupanya. 
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upamarthOi and sadrsya had all been used by Pacini in about 
fifty sutras of his work. The place of upamd in modifying 
compounds and accents and in other grammatical construc¬ 
tions has been referred to by Panini. KatySyana in his 
Vdrttika and Santanava in his Phit-sutras follow Panini. In 
tht Mahabhasya II. 1. 55. Patanjali interprets Panini’s usage 
of the term upamdna, which is somewhat different from the later 
definition of the term. 

My view that the Alamkara school arose as an offshoot of 
the Grammar school, may be regarded to attain a special point of 
force when the above facts are considered. The later definition 
of srauti and drthi upamd is based upon the fact as whether 
simile was based on a krt or a taddhit suffix and the distinction 
between the hauti and the drthi upamd was based on this 
criterion till the time of Udbhata and this is controlled by 
Panini’s rule V. 1. 115-16. A srauti upamd is supposed to be 
that where the comparison is indicated hy yathd^ iva^ vd^ or the 
suffix vat in the sense of iva. Again, Panini II. 4. 71 inspires 
the Vdrttika^ which directs that iva may always be compounded 
as in iabddrthdviva. Panini III. 1. 10 advises the kyac 
suffix in the sense of comparison.^ It is needless to multiply 
examples but the above brief discussion seems to point to the 
view that poetic imageries had very largely evolved in the 
grammar school. Of the various alarnkdras or the adornments 
of speech, imageries of diverse types occupy practically more 
than three-fourths of the field. The high respect in which the 
grammarians were held by the Alatpkara writers is also evident 
from the remarks of Anandavardhana.® Bhamaha also devotes 
one whole chapter to the grammatical correctness of words and 
so does also Vamana. It may also be pointed out that the 
discovery of the theory of vyanjand^ which is regarded as the 
high water mark of the genius of the great alaipkara writers, is 

1 See S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 1>I1. 

* prathame hi obbiS^so vaiyShara^Sh, vySkwatj^cmriAatoSt sarvvcmdySaS^, p. 47, 
DhvanyiSoka. 
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also, on the pattern of the Sphota theory of the grammarians, m 
elaborated in Vakyapadiya and other works. 

It is a known fact that the early prahsti writer, during the 
first few centuries of the Christian era, ASvaghosa, in his 
Buddha-’Carita is well-acquainted with such figures of speech as 
upama, utpreksdf or rupaka, yathasamkhya, or aprastuta- 
praJamsd, etc. The use of the various figures of speech by 
Kalidasa is also too well-known. Subandhu takes pride in his 
skill of using Uesa in every letter of his composition. ^ In 
Bhamaha also we find a great aptitude and liking for diverse 
types of alamkdra. We hear also of Ka^yapa and Vararuci as 
early writers of alamkdra^ as well as Medhayin as referred to by 
Bhamaha. All these seem to indicate that even before the other 
topics of the alamkdra-sdstra were developed there were probably 
treatises of Alaipkara dealing with manifest emphasis on the 
figures of speech, which had already developed in Panini and the 
grammarians, who may be regarded as the inspirers of the 
alarrikdra-idstra. 

The Early Origin of the Alamkara 

Many writers have in modern times discussed the subject of 
Alamkara. 2 It is admitted on all hands that the alamkdra-idstra 
attained in India the position of a science in very early times. 
But the question is how early did the alarrikdra-idstra become 


^ praiyaksara-iUfamyaprapaRca’VinySsa-vaidagdhyanidhim prabandham | sarasvatidatta- 
pora-prasSdie eakre subandhih sujamika-handhvh. t| 

* P. Regnaud, La Wutoriqiu Sanskrite, Paris 1884; R, Pischel, ChUitiger Gdehtre 
Anzaigen, 1885; G. A. Jacob, J,R.A.S., 1897; J. Nobel, BeitrSge zur Slteren Gesehickte 
dts Alaf^^a-iSstra, Din,, Berlin 1911, and Z.D.M.G,, 1912 1913, 1919; P. V. Kane, 
Outlinet of the History,of AIa”kSra Literature, Indian Antiquary 41, 1912; his edition of 
SitiatyadarpatM’, H, Oldenberg, Die Literalur des alien Indien, Stuttgart and Berlin 
1903; HarichSnd, Kalidasa el Vart poetique de I’Jnde, Paris 1917; H. Jacobi, Vber Begriff 
und Wesen Der poetischen Figuren in der indischen Poetik; Muhriehten von der Kgl, 
Gesellsekqft der Wissenschaflen, G'ottingen, Phihlog — Hislor. Klasse 1908; and Die Poetik 
und Aestketik der tnder in der Intemai Wodunsehrift, 29th Okt. 1910; Sovani’s article 
in Bhandarkar Commemoration Vol.; S. K. Dc’s Sanskrit Poetics', S. N. Dasgujila’a Kavya- 
oieSra (in Bengali). 
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really a iastra or a science. From general considerations, since 
in • our view the alamkdra'-idstra was inspired by the Grammar 
school of thought we expect it to have evolved slightly later 
than the middle of the 2nd century B.G., in the age of Patahjali. 
Let us sec how far other considerations may justify this 
thesis. 

Rajai^ekhara, a man of the tenth century, in his Kdvya- 
mimdmsd speaking of the origin of the alamkdra-idstra claimed 
that it was instructed by Siva to Brahma and from him it was 
handed down to others and then it became divided into 
18 sections, each of which was taught by a particular teacher. 
Thus, Sahasraksa taught Kavirahasya, Muktigarbha, AukHkay 
Suvarnanabha, RitinirMya, Pracetayana, Anuprdsikai GitrSngada, 
Citra and Tamaka, Sesa Sabdailesay Pulastya, Vdstava, Aupa- 
kayana, Aupamyay Parasara, AtisayUy iJtathya, Artkailesay 
Kuvera, Arthdlankdrikdy Kamadeva, Vainodikay Bharata, Rupaka- 
nirupa^iyay NandikeiSvara, Rasddhikdrikdy Dhfsana, • Dosddhi 
kdrikdy Upamanyu, Gunmpdddnikdy Kucumara, Aupani$adika, 
It is interesting to note that the majority of the sections deal 
with figures of speech, and this lends support to our view that 
the earlier treatises on Alamkdra were mostly on the figures of 
speech. Of the writers mentioned above almost nothing is 
known to us except that Kucumara and Suvarnanabha are 
referred to in the Kdma-sutra (I. 13-17) as the authors of the 
Aupanisadika and the Sdmprayogika sections of erotics. We 
do not know anything further of the time or the authenticity of 
the above-mentioned writers. According to the Hrdayangama 
commentary of the Kdvyddariay KaSyapa and Vararuci had 
written works on poetics before Dandin, whose works Dai^din 
had consulted. The Gommentary irutdnupdlini on the Kdvyd* 
daria mentions Ka^yapa, Brahmadatta, and NandisvSnd as 
predecessors of Dancjlin.^ These works are no longer avail* 
able. 


* P. V. Kane, TTte Sikifytuhrpa^u, 1923, Introduction (p. 1). 
O.P. 150-66 
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But nowhere in the earliest literature do we find any reference 
to alamkdra-iasira. Thus the Chandogya Vpanisad gives a list 
of the old idstras (VII. 1. 2. 4); but it does not refer to the 
alarfikdra-idstra. Apastamba in II. 4. 11 refers to the six angas 
and neither Yajnavalkya nor VisnupurSna refers to the alarj^kdra- 
idstra. In the Lalitavistara there is a reference to Kdvya-karana- 
grantha and }fdtya, Kdvya-karana-grantha need not necessarily 
mean Alamkdra, The Arthasdstra of Kautilya also does not make 
any reference to Alamkdra. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra in advising 
the language of the King’s Edicts recommends sequence of mean¬ 
ing {arthakrama)y completeness of sense (paripurnata), sweetness 
(mddhuryya)i clearness (spa$tatva) and width of meaning 
{auddryya), as excellences of style, to be observed. But this has 
nothing to do with alamkdra-sdstra, at best it may refer only to 
style. It thus appeared that there is no evidence that there was 
any alamkdra idstra before Patanjali. 

It is true that Bharata’s Ndtya-idstra contains elements of 

alarrikdra-idstray but its date is uncertain. Macdonell assigns it 

to the 6th century A.D. and MM. Haraprasad Sastri to the 

2nd century B.C., and L^'vi to the Ksatrapa period. The 

fact that Kalid^a in his Vikramorvasi refers to Bharata as a 

muniy only shows that he was much earlier than K^idisa. 

This would place the lower limit of Bharata to the 3rd 

or 4th century B.C. From the reference in Kalidasa we are 

compelled to say that Dr. De’s view that the lower limit of 

Bharata in the 8th century A.D., seems quite untenable. In 

any case there is but little evidence that the present Md^a-idstra 

was written earlier than the commencement of the Christian era. 

Many writers have written on Bharata’s Md^a-sdstra^ 

* 

^ W. Heymann, basing on a South Indian MSS. wrote upon it in the JieckrickUn 
von der Xgl. Gesellsekqfl dir Wissenschaften, Gottingen, Pkilolo^ — Histo, Klasse, 1874; 
P. Regnaud published also iHacadhyi^ six and seven in La Rhdtorique Sanskrite, Paris 
1884, and adhyiyas 15 to 17 in the AtmaU of the Musie Gumel, and also the 
20 to 22, and 34 have been publidied by F. A. Hall.' The 28% adkyi^ was published by 
J. Grosset in contribution e' Vdtude do la Musiqne Hindue, Paris 1886; a mtiSal foreword to 
adlff^as 1*14 was also published by him is Paris in 1898, The whole work was published 
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Wc thus see that there is no evidence that any alarrikara’- 
saslra existed beyond the commencement of the Christian era. 
Bharata, however, need not be regarded as the earliest writer 
on dramaturgy. We find references in Panini of a Bhiksu- 
sutra and a JStata-sutra and we do not know who is the 
original author of this Nata-sutm and whether this Nata- 
sutra is somewhat connected with our present Na^a-iastra. 
Wc have also reference in Panini (IV. 3. 110) of KriSalva and 
l§ilalin, who were recondite writers on dramaturgy. But 
we know nothing further of these two writers. Bharata’s 
Xatya-iastra is said to have many commentaries. The 
names of the commentaries referred to by Abhinavagupta and 
Sarngadeva arc the followings :—Udbhata, Lollata, Sankuka, 
Bhattanayaka, I^ahula, Bhattatauta, Kfrtidhara, Matrgupta. 
Only fragmentary portions of Abhinavagupta’s commentary are 
available and have been printed in the Gaekwad Oriental Series 
by the name Abhinava-bhdrati. ^ Sarngadhara-paddhati refers 
to some of the verses of Sankuka. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Sankuka the poet and Sankuka the coitimentator is one 
and the same person. Kalhana mentions a poet Sankuka and 
his poem Bhubanabhyudaya. iSankuka probably lived in the early 
ninth century. If the two are identical, Sankuka’s date becomes 
ascertainable, but we know nothing of the date of Lollata, but he 
was probably later than Udbhata as Lollata controverts Udbha^a’s 
view (9th century A.D.). There is a confusion as to whether 
Bhattanayaka was the author of a work called Hrdaya-darpana, 
for while Hemacandra refers to it as belonging to Bhatt^inlyaka 
Abhinavagupta definitely seems to refer the work as belonging to 
a different person. So, though some scholars have maintained 


ia the Klvyam&lft series in 1894 and later on with parts of the commentary of AUimava- 
gupta, in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; Pavolini in the Giornali dt ta Soeitia Asiatic 
Italiana discusses about the SSfya’iSstra in 1912 and refers to the work of F. Gimmino on 
die MSfya-iastra published in Naples 1912; Prof. H. H. Dhruva also writes on the sulject 
in Asiatic Q/iarterfy Esmsw, No. Ill, 2, 1896, and MM. SSstri in J. A. S. B., 5, 1919. S. K, 
De*s Scmkrit Potties and Introductory Notes to P, V. Kane’s edition of SdUtfodaspafitt, 

* S. K. De’s Saaskrit Pasties, p. 37. 
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that Bha^tanayalca was the author of Hrd(iy(l*dofpa^af I have 
definitely denied that in my Kdvya-vicdra. Hrdaya-darpana, 
however, though it may have supported Abhinavagupta in 
certain places, was in reality a work which had contradicted the 
dA»fl«i-theory, and it wasun this account that Mahima Bhatta to 
save his credit said that before writing his book he had not 
consulted Hrdaya-darpana. 

But all this is a digression, Hrdaya-darpana does not appear 
to have been a commentary to Bharata’s Ndtya-sdsira as some 
maintain. Bhattanayaka was in all probability conversant with 
the text of Dhvanydloka and Anandavardhana and was probably 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta. But these discussions do 
not concern us here. We find that the Mtya-idstra of Bharata 
was the earliest available work to us that contained alamkdra 
materials, and this work could not have been at least in its 
present form earlier than the 1st or 2nd century A.D.^ 

1 At the end of the work Bharatiya ^dfya-sdslra the name of the author appears as 
Nandi Bharata. The same name occurs as the author of a work on music, and the name of 
Nandi or Nandikeiara occurs as the author of Abkinaya-darpapa. The word Bharata also 
stands for the director of tlte actor, and R, Pischel translates Bharatiya Pfdfya-iditra as the 
book of instruction on the art of acting for the actors. In later literature the word ‘Bharata* 
is also used in the sense of play<director, who appears on the stage at the conclusion of the 
play, and utters a benedictory verse called the Bharatavakya. In Viffjtf^ntrd^ III. 6 
Bbaratamuni is said to be the author of the Gandkarva-veda or the science of music. The 
Ndlya^idstra, as we have it, is the work of an encyclopaedic character. It is composed 
generally in verses of an epic nature and sometimes changes the metre, interspersed here and 
there with prose, and consists of 38 chapters or adhydyas. It deals not only with the nature 
of the dramatic literature but also with the art of dancing and mimic and various other 
subjects connected with the operation of acting. It deals also with the rasa and hhdsa and 
alatpkftra and the art of dramatic poetry and music. Regnaud and Oldenberg fix the date of 
^^dfya-idftra in the Ist century of the Christian era. Pischel, however, r^arded this to be a 
work of the 6th or 7th century A.D. D. R. Bhandmrkar thinks that the present Jfdiya-idstra is 
based on an earlier work. Speaking of the chapter on music he says that it belongs to the 4th 
century A.D. or it may even be later. MM. S&strl regarded it to be a work of the 7th 
century A,D., and Jacobi places it in the 3rd century A.D. On this subject see the following 
literature :—(1) Oldenberg’s du Literatur des AlUn fnditnt Stuttgart, und Berlin 1903, (2) 

R. Pischel in Gotlinqer CeUhrU Anzei^m 1886 (p. 763), (3) D. R. Bhandarkar in hdim 
Antiquaiy^l, 1912, (4) MM. Ssstri’s article in the J.A.S.B., 6, 1910, 307, (5) Jacobi in 
Bhavisatta Kabao. (6) P. V. Kane’s Introduction to SM^-darpa^at (7) hr, S. K. De’s 
Sanskrit PoetUs, 
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The Earlier Writers on AlajMeara-^astra 

Bhamaha, of whom we shall treat later on, refers to a 
writer, Medhavin, regarding the defects of upama as pointed out 
by him. He also refers to him on the subject of the alantharas^ 
yathasahkhya and utpreksa?- But Medhavin’s work on alamkdra 
has not come down to us and we do not know of any MSS. also 
of Medhavin’s work. 

P. V. Kane, referring to the anuvmia verses of the Ma^ya-iastia mentions the name 
of Kohala, Vitsya, and DhQrtila, as persons stated there as destined to spread the 

Ni^ya-iastra. The name Kohala as a writer of J^ajya-iastra occurs in Kutfmimatam of 
Damodaragupta of the 8th century A.D. A work on tSla, attributed to Kohala, exists in the 
India Office Library, and Hcmacandra in his Kcaymusaiana speaks of Kohal&cirya as a writer 
on dramaturgy. The Rasgrutava-sudhakara of Siniha-bhupala mentions Bharata, Saij^i^ilya, 
Kohala, Dattila, and Mata^ga as authors of works on Nalya-iastra. 

Righava Bhatta, in his commentary on Sakuntala, quotes chapters and verses from 
Bharata’s N&tya-iSstra, and refers to the commentary Abhiriava-bfiSrati by Abhinavagupta. 
This commentary occurs also under the name of Mdlyaveda-vivjti. Someivara, a commentator 
of Kavya-prcJi&ia, refers to a commentator of Jfafya-iastra by the name of MaAgala. 
Mll^ikya-randra also in his Kdvya-prakaiasanketa refers to Mangala. Mahgala is referred 
to also by Hemacandra and R3ja£ekhara. Sundara MiSra in his Pfdfya-pradipa, composed in 
1613 A.D. refers to a passage of JVal)>a-ia.t/ra and speaks of MStrguptacIlryya as having 
written a Vydkhydna on it. Rahula Bhat^a also refers to the passage of drdmhka and vija 
in the Pfdtya-idstra and supports the view of M&trgupt&cSryya on it. Mr. Kane suggats 
that M&t{^upta probably wrote a vdiilika of the Nd^ya-idstra. It is difficult to say 
whether this Matj^upta was the poet who was made King of Kashmir by Harfavikramiditya 
of Ujjain as stated in RdjataraAqipi III, 128>189. 

^ yathdsa’^khyamat^iotptektdm alafkdradvaya” viduh | fa’j^khydnamiti medkaoimt- 
pnl^dbkihUd kvacit |l 2.88. 

As it stands it means that Medhavin styles utpreksa as safkkydna but Daqi^in 
has told us in the Kdvyddaria II, 273 that yathdsaij^khya has been styled as sa^kJ^SiM 
by other writers. Kane, therefore, si^gests that in the second line the reading 
mdhavinotprekfd should read as medhdvi nolprekfd. The meaning under such a reading 
would be that MedhSvI calls yathdsaf^khya sa’^fydna and has not mentioned utprd^d. 
Such a meaning tallies with that of Dao^in as above. Namisftdhu in commenting on 
Rudrata's Kdtydta*;kdra, 1. 2. refers to the name of one MedhUvUrudra along with Dao^in 
and BhSmaha as authors of alaf^kdra-iditra. But it is difficult to guess whether MedhftvL 
rudra is one name or two names, Medliivi and Rudra. We know of no AlaipkSra author of 
the name of Rudra, and we know also that there were many names with Rudra as the second 
member, such as, Mklavarudra, Kapilarudra, etc. (See Kane's article in J.R.A.S., 1908), 
NamisSdhu further quotes from Medhavin on the subject the defects of simile and on the 
four divisions of iahia that Medhavin has not counted the kamapreuaean^. The 
Triki^f4^t^ regards Medhavirudra and Kalidasa as synonymous and Rgjafekhara in his 
Kdffpamfma^sS calls Medhavirudra a blind poet and Kalidasa a writer on ^mkitra (see 
Kane*s Sdld^ya4arpwia), 
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Bhamaha’s Kdvyalamkdra is the earliest work on alarrikdra 
that has come down to us. The existence of the work was at 
first guessed from a few quotations given by Colonel Jacob in 
J.R.A.S., 1897, and the work has been published by Mr. Trivedi 
as an appendix to his edition of his Pratdparudra-yahbhusana in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series.^ He is supposed to have been the 
son of Rakrilagomin and his work is written in verse. It is 
divided into six chapters and contains 398 verses. The first 
chapter, containing sixty verses, deals with the qualifications of 
a poet, the differentiation and division of Kavya as prose and 
poetry, and as work in Sanskrit prose or apabhramitty as epic 
poetry, drama, dkhydyikd and anubandha, and also treats of the 
Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi styles, and speaks of some literary 
defects. In the second chapter he deals with* three gunas, 
rnddhurya, prasdda, and ojas, and takes up , the subject of 
alamkdra which he continues through the third chapter. The 
alamkdras of which he speaks are two kinds of anuprdsay five kinds 
of yamaka, rupakuy dipikd, upamd with its seven defects, prati- 
vastupamd as a variety of upamdy dksepdy arthdntaranydsay vyati- 
rekoy vibhdvandy samdsoktiy atihyokii, yathdsamkhyay utpreksdy 
svabkdvoktiy preyaSy rasavaty urjasvty parydyoktOy samdhitay 
uddttay sleftty apahnutiy viksoktiy virodhtty tulyayogitdy aprastuta- 
praiarrisdy vydjastutiy nidar^andy upamdrUpakay upameyopamdy 
sahoktiy parivrttiy sasandehUy ananvayay utpreksdvayava-samsfstiy 
bhavikOy MA-thirty-nine in all. He denies the status of 
alatfikdra to hetUy suksmuy leSay and vdrltd as they contain no 
mkrokti. These were counted as alamkdra by some of the 
predecessors of Bhamaha. In the fourth chapter he deals with 
eleven kinds of defects of Kavya and defines and illustrates them. 
In the 5th chapter he deals with logic and treats of the defects of 
K§vya as arising from logical hiatus. In the 6th chapter he gives 
some practical hints to poets for observing grammatical purity, 
as BhUmaha also did. Whether Bhamaha was Buddhist in faith 


> Colonel Jacob, in Z.D.M.G., 64. 
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or not has been the subject of much discussion among many 
scholars, and while bis being the son of Rakrilagomin and his 
adoring Sarva, a name of Buddha, has been the ground of 
suggestion that he was a Buddhist, Kane has given many 
arguments in favour of the view that he was not a Buddhist, but 
this does not concern us here. It appears from his writings 
that he had benefited himself by the works of his predecessors. 
The expressions given in his work may have been mostly 
composed by him but it would be too much to say that all the 
expressions were composed by him as could be said of 
Jagannatlia, the author of Rasagangddhara. Up till now no 
commentary on Bhamaha’s work has been found but Udbhata has 
worked a commentary on it called BkaMaha-vivarana, but this 
work is not now available. He mentions many authors, such 
as Rama^arma, Kanabhaksa, Panini, Salaturiya, Medhavin, 
Rajamitra, l§akhavardhana, Asmakavamsa and Ratnaharana. 
But Ratnaharana may well be the title of a book than of a man. 
Bharata’s work has been referred to but he has not been men¬ 
tioned by name. He also refers to the story of VatseiSa and 
Naravahanadatta which were the principal chapters of Brhat- 
kathd. He highly praises Panini’s grammatical system and 
is conversant with dan^aniti and sphotavdda. The Kamadhenu 
quotes many verses from Bhamaha which are not available in 
Kdvydlarfikdra and Narayana in his Vrttaralndkara quotes long 
passages from Bhamaha, which shows that Bhamaha had also 
work on metrics. There is a Bhamaha, who had written a 
commentary on Vararuci’s grammar, but whether all these 
three Bhamahas are one, is more than we can say. 

Pratlharenduraja, the commentator on Udbhata, informs 
us that Udbhata had written a commentary on Bhamaha and 
this statement is confirmed by Abhinavagupta (sec the Locana, 
pp. 10, 40j 50, and Hemacandra, Commentary, pp. 17 and 110). 
Ruyyaka also refers to this commentary (pp. 183). V&mana 
also betrays his acquaintance with Bhamaha as his definition oS 
upamd is a mere paraphrase of that of Bh§.maha. Dr. De poiii|i 
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out clearly (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 16) Vamana’s acquain¬ 
tance with Bhamaha’s work. Bhamaha, therefore, preceded 
Vamana and Udbhata belonged probably to the 8th century A.D. 
Bhamaha also refers to Myasa of Jinendrabuddhi (Bh|lmaha, 
VI. 36). Jinendrabuddhi probably lived in 700 A.D. Bhamaha, 
therefore, must be anterior to Jinendra. But various doubts can 
be raised as to the exact date of Jinendrabuddhi, who has been 
placed by Kielhorn as being later than Haradatta, the author of 
Padamanjari, who died in 878 A.D. So the date ascribed to 
Jinendra by Pathaka cannot be regarded as certain. Trivedi in 
lA., XLII has shown that the reference to Nyasakara need not 
necessarily be a reference to Jinendrabuddhi. Thus the hypo¬ 
thetic reference to the above regarding the date of Bhamaha on 
the strength of his reference to Nyasakara is smashed to pieces. 
The supposition of Haricand in his U art Poetique de Find, that 
Bhamaha in I. 42 refers to Meghadutam, Is as untenable as 
Pathaka’s view that Magha II. 86 refers to Bhamaha I. 16. We 
have already seen that no hint as regards Bhamaha can be 
attained on the supposition that he was a Buddhist. Jacob, 
however, has shown that in Chapter 5, Bhamaha makes a lot of 
reference to Dharmakirtti. If this is correct then Bhamaha was 
anterior to Dharmakirtti who lived in the 7th century A.D. 
Bhamaha then probably lived in the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. and might have been a senior contemporary of Udbhata. 

Bhatti tells us in XXII. 35 that he composed his poem in 
Valabhl, ruled over by Srldharasena or Sri Dharasena,^ where Sri 


' Kaoyam vihita’^ mays calabhySf*^ irtdharasena-Mrmdra-pSlilSySm. 

The jfayatnan?,ald commentary reads *SridhttraiSnu'\ It appears that there were four 
Sddharasenas who ruled in Valabhi between 550 and 650 A.D. Whether the king be 
Sridharasena or Sridharasena’s son we find that Bha^fi lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. He was probably slightly older than BhSmaha, or if he was a young poet 
living in the court of Srldharascna and attained a long life, he might have lived also in the 
8th century A.D., in which case he might have been a senior contemporary of BhSmaha. 
In his tenth canto he gives illustrations of 38 ala^kSras including tmt^rSsa and yamaka 
and in the eleventh he illustrates mSdhayya gi«ta. in 47 verses and the twelfth canto 
is dedicated to the illustrations of bhSvika, which BhSmaha describes in **IlI . 52. In the 
thirteenth canto he illustrates bhSfSsama, where the same verse may be regarded as composed 
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is a decorative word, the last of whom was living in 651 A.D., 
that being the date of his latest grant. Bhatti therefore lived 
in the 7th century A.D. and might have continued to live 
in the 8th century A.D. and can thus be an earlier contemporary 
of BhSmaha.^ As it appears from Bhamaha II. 20 that he 
covertly criticises Bhatti XXII. 34 (see foot-note) he probably 
have seen Bhatti’s work, which is in confirmation with the 
date of Bhamaha as adduced here.^ 

Dandin’s Kavyadaria is a well-known work on Sanskrit 
Poetics.® The 1st chapter differentiates Kavya as gadya^ padya^ 


both in Sanskrit and in Pr&k^ta. Now in the illustrations of the figures Bhatti mentions 
the same figures that are dealt with by Bh&maha and Daiji^in. His illustrations of the 
figures are also in the ss^ne order in which Bh3maha defines the figures, with some deviations. 
These deviations show that probably both Bhatti and BhEmaha drew upon the same sources 
and according to their individual liking. 

‘ Bhatti in XXII. 34, in describing his work, said :— 

tyikhy&gamyam ida’^ kSvyam utsavah sudhiyamalam\ 
hats dwrmedhasai cSsmin vidvatpriyatayS mayd II 

Bhlmaha apparently referring to the above contention of Bhatti criticises him as 
follows ;— 

kivySnyapi yadimSni tySkhySgamySni iSstravat I 

utsavah sudhiySmeva hanta durmedhaso haldh l| BhSmaha II. 20 

* As for the modern attempts regarding study of Bhamaha, see as follows :->Jacobi, 
Z.D.M.G. 64, 1910; John Nobel, BeitrSge zur Sltsren Geschiehte des AloAkdraSSstra; also 
Z.D.M.G. 73, 1919, K. P. Trivedi, Prat^arudra-yaiobk&fa^ (appendix, where the book 
is published), and also Introduction, page 28, etc.; Indian Antiquary 42, 1913; R. Narasiipha* 
c&ra, Indian AnUquaiy 1912, 1913; T. Narasimghiyengar and P. V. Kane, J.R.A.S., 1905 and 
1908, hold Bhfimaha as being younger than Da^din* Gaijiapatijistrl in hu Introduction, 
page 25, of Bh3sa’s Svapna-VSsavadattS holds that Bh&maha lived in the 1st century B.G., 
but he was, probably as late as KAlidfisa. On this point see Nobel Z.D.M.G. 73 already 
referred to; see also Haricand’s Kaliddsa, p. 70; P. V. Kane’s Instroduction to SSM^- 
darpaqa and S. K. De’s Sanskrit Potties. 

It is curious to notice that several passages, which are quoted in the Kdmadham 
.Commentary on V&mana on KalSst are not available in the present work. Probably these 
are chapters which are now lost. 

■ It has been often printed in India since its Calcutta edition of 1863 with the. 
commentary of Premcand Tarkav&gtfa of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. It has been printed . 
with two commentaries, in Madras in 1910, and in Poona by Dr. Belvalkar and SSstrl Raf^* 
c&ryya Reddi, The work is divided into three diapters. In professor Rahg&cftryya's edition 
there are four chapters, the diird being split up into two. There are in all 660 verses in the 
Calcutta edition and 663 venm in the Madras edition. 

O.P. 150U-67 
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and mika, Gadya (prcwie) is again subdivided into akhyayika and 
kath&f though there is no real distinction between the two. 
A division of literature is also made of Sanskrit Prose into apa~ 
hhram^a and mUra. He also speaks of the two styles, vaidarbht 
and gaudt, and the ten gums. He differentiates and illustrates 
anuprasa and regards erudition \kuta), genius {pratihkd) and 
constant application {abhiyoga) as the constitutive qualities of 
a poet. The second chapter is dedicated to the treatment of 
alamkdras in the following order :— svabhdvokti, upamd, 
rupaka, dtpaka, dvrtti, dk^epa, arthdntaranydsa, vyatireka, 
vibhdvandy samdsokti, atUayokti, utpreksd, hetu^ suk^a, 
leia, yathdsamkhya, preyas^ rasavat, urjasvt, paryydyokta^ 
samdhita, uddtta, apahnutif slesa, viksokti, tulyayogitd, virodha, 
aprastuta^praiamsd, vydjokti, nidariand, sahokti, parivrtti, dsth, 
sarnktrnay and bhavika, thirty-five in all. In addition to this 
in the third chapter he deals with yamaka and defines and 
illustrates the citrakdvyas^ gomutrikd, ardhabhramay sarvato- 
bhadruy svarasthdnay varnaniyama and the prahelikd. 

Kane suggests that as in his illustrations the southern 
countries are often referred to, he most probably was a man 
from the Deccan.^ He is said to have written thirteen works 
of which Dadakumdra-carita is believed to be one.® Regarding 


* He mentions the following works by name:— ChandovieiH (I. 12), Brhatkathi 
(I. 38), Stttthmdha (I. 39). Though he does not mention by name he shows acquaintance 
with the Mdhahhd^a {KSvySdaria II. 227), Bharata’s J^Sfya-^islra (II. 367). He also, 
like Bh&maha, speaks of p/RrvScSiyyas or great writers of the past whom he had consulted 
in writing his work. He holds a discussion on the verse limped^ iam^iigdni which Pratl* 
h&rendurSja thinks as refering to Udbhata. The verse in question is a quotation from 
Mfcchakafika and is also in Bh&sa's COrudaUa and BSlaeariia. In SdrAoadhara paddhati 
a verse of Rftjaiekhara is quoted to show that Da^diit wrote three works which were widdy 
known. 

* On this point, however, doubts have been raised by Mr. Trivedi (Introduction, 
PrMpamtra-yaiebMhafuit p. 31), Mr. Agase, I.A. 1915 and in his Introduction to 
DaitAwnSra-earitttt p. 35, holds that the author of KdtySdaria cannot be the author of 
Dttiakmibra^anta on the ground that the author of KibySdaria was a fastidbus critic 
and as such could not have been the author of t>aiedam9ra-eaHta %hich abounds in 
faults of grammar and good taste. But as Kane points out, this is no serious argument for 
practice is more difficult than preaching, as Mahimabhatfa dso says in his VjtdcHvweka ,— 
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the ascertainment of Dai^glin’s date there has been much 

discussion and opposition among the scholars. There is a 

number of passages in Kdvyadaria which agree with BhSUnaha 

word for word. P. V. Kane, for instance, wishes to place Da^^^n 

before Bhamaha, while most other scholars regard Bhamaha to be 

earlier than Dandin. ^ 

• • 


svakftifa ajmtritah kalkam anuiifyad anyam ayam iti na v&yam, vdrayati bh^ 
apathyid itardn svqyamiearannapi tat. K$emcadra m his Aueitya-viedra-earecd finds 
fault with his own composition. The m-gumcnt on the ground of the difference of style 
between DaJakumira-earita and KSeyadaria also does not hold water for the one is 
written in poetry and the otlier in prose. 

* Mr. Trivedi (Introduction to Pratdparudra and Indian Antiquary 1913, and Bhandar* 
kar Commemoration Vol.; Dr. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. 1910; Prof. Rahgacaryya, Introduction to the 
edition of Kdvyddatia\ Mr! Ganapati Sastri, Introduction to Svapna-VisavadattSi Prof. 
Pathak, Introduction to Kavirdjamdrgai and Dr. S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics place Bhamaha 
before Da^dm; Prof. kl. T. Narasimhiycngar (J.R.A.S., 1905) places Dat;d^ bcibre BhSmaha 
and Prof. PSthak changes former view in J.B.R.A.S. 23 and I.A. 1912 and places Daodm 
before Bhamaha. 

The ascertainment of the reference of Bhamaha in Da^din or nice versa and the ground 
of agreement of views is difficult as both of them had utilized the works of their predecessors, 
and the views common between the two may be due to the existences of common sources. Both 
Dapd^ ^d Bhimaha are very early writers and are always referred to by later writers and 
therefore it is difficult to decide the priority between the two. Da^dut had preceded 
both Udbbala and V&mana by a considerable period and he cannot be placed later than the 
8th century A.D. 

Trivedi and Rahgac&ryya have pointed out that Bhamaha has been referred to as 
eirantana in Alof^ra-saniasoa (p, 3) as d^ora or source by Raghava Bhatfa (co mm entary 
to SakuHtaUl, p. 14) and that it is only in Namisadhu’s commentary on Rudrata that 
Daod^* has been placed earlier than BhSmalia. The reference to Bhgmaha as very old docs 
not determine the question of the priority of either DaQd>i^ or Bhimaha. Namiskdhu 
wrote his commentary on Rudrata, as he himself declares in Sambat 1125 or 1069 A.D. The 
statement of Namis&dhu that Da^di" preceded even Medhavintdra referred to by BhSmaha 
is regarded by Kane as being decisive of the priority of Da^d^i over BhSmaha. The reference 
to Bhdmaha in Atafkdrasarvasva as being evantana proves nothing, for the same epithet 
has been also applied to Udbhata. It has been argued that Dapdin an elaborate 
treatment of yatnaka and Jabddla^kdra and had made an elaborate subdivision of upamdf 
while Bhgmaha treats them only in the general manner, and for this reason 
Bh&maha should be regarded as bcii^ earlier. But comparing Bharata and BhSmaha 
we find that Bharata gives ten varieties otyamaka and BhSmaha only five. Tamaka ivas 
highly praised even in much earlier times, as it occurs in Rudradamana’s inscription in 
A.D. 150. In later times yamaka was not so much appreciated, and Udbhata ignwes it and 
Mammafa is exceedingly brief. Doodle’s treatment of upami follows Bharata while Bhftmaha's 
scheme is tfiat what has been followed by Udbhata and Mammata. But irtan this no 
conclusion is possible. The commentator Taruna Vftcaspati, a late writer, says that in many 
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The Upshot of the discussion, which has briefly been summed 
up (see P. N.), is that Bhamaha lived after the 5th century 

places Daig^in criticises Bhixnaba. Thus NamisSdhu and Taruijia VScaspati hol<^ diffa%nt 
opinions regarding the priority or posteriority of Oa^^in. 

Again, the distinction between kathS and WijfSyiki as given by BhSmaba and Daiji^in 
are different. This distinction between kathS and ikkySyUcd is also found in the Mahgbhisya 
and Da^^in's treatment of the distinction between kathi and akhySyikS need not be regarded 
as a criticism of BhSmaha. Dapd>n speaks of four defects of upmd while BhSmaha speaks 
of seven, following MedhUvin. Some illustrations that have been regarded as good poetry by 
Dai^in have been regarded as being no poetry at all but merely as vSrtS or information by 
Bh&maha. But this can hardly be regarded as determining the priority of Bh&maha. The 
examples are old ones and on them two different opinions have been given by the two 
writers. Such and other arguments based on the different treatment of some of the 
alamkSras or dofos by the two writers cannot be regarded as leading to any definite 
conclusion. 

But BhSmaha has a part of a passage of which the whole is found in Da^din, and if 
Sirhgadhara is to be believed, Dapd>n is prior to BhSmaha. In many passages Bh&maha 
refers to the view of other writers without mentioning names and criticises them, e. g., the 
distinction between VaidarbhS and Gaudi, and this distinction is found in Bh&maha. Da^du* 
mentions ten guffos, following Bharata, but Bh&maha says nothing about the gu^as. He 
ridicules the view of the division of gufuts and reduces them to three like the author of the 
Dhvanik&ra. But such a comprehensive view of Bh&maha cannot be reduced to an 
argument for his anteriority, for V&mana, who was posterior to both Da^din and Bh&maha 
also counts the ten gu^as. Again, Bh&maha reduces upam& to three types, the same is 
done in KStySdaria (II. 30-32). Of these three, t.r., nindopami, praiayopamS, and 
deikhysdu-upamd. Ndfya-Jistra gives the first two only. Da^d^n not only gives the three 
upamas of Bh&maha but many more types of upamis. There arc also divergences of 
view on the subject of other ala’^kdras. But from this nothing can be argued. 

But though the above arguments are inconclusive regarding the point at issue there 
are some other considerations which seem to throw further light. It is very probable that 
both Bh&maha and Da^dhi lived in more or less the same age, probably in the same 
century and probably they both derived their materials from older sources so that it is 
difficult to say anything as to which of them borrowed from whom. But in spite of the fact 
that Kane thinks that there is no evidence, that Bh&maha was a Buddhist, it cannot be 
gainsaid that his definition of perception as ‘kalpa$iipo^, is borrowed directly from 
Dharmaklrtti. Bh&maha in V. 6 says:-^ra(y<d;a<n kalponipodhai* UOo'rthdditi kecana, 
kcdpan&m tUbm-jdtySdi yqjandm pratydnaU. Now, this is exactly the view of Dharmakirtti, 
who defines permption in his Pfyiyahinda as pratyakfaf* kedpanspo^m abhrdnbm. The 
definition of murnSna also agrees with that of NySyabindu. It may therefore be conveniently 
inferred that Bh&maha was anterior to Dharmaklrtti. Dharmaklrtti in all probability 
IWed in the 5th century A.D. and Bh&maha, therefore, was anterior to that date. 

About the date of Dapdi° wc are not so fortunate. Kane points out that the poetess 
VUJak& may be identified with the Vijay& Bhatt&rik&, the queen of CandrSditya, the eldest 
son of Pulakeiin II, who lived about 660 A.D.; and since ViJjakft quotes K&vy&darfo, 
Daqilin must be earlier than or at least contemporary of Vijjaka; but the identificadon on 
which the aazeetainment of the date rests is itMlf slufiten. 
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A.D. and that he was in all probability a Buddhist. Da^^in 
lived in all probability more or less in the same century as 
Bhamaha, but there is no direct means by which we can conclu¬ 
sively fix the date of Dandin, but on the whole the weight of 
evidence, though not conclusive, seems to tend to the conclusion 
that is generally adopted that Bhamaha was prior to Danilin. 
Though Kane holds the opposite view, Dandin’s work Kdvya- 
darsa is very popular and has many commentators. ^ 

Udbhata 

He wrote Alamkdra-samgraha and also a vivrti on Bhamaha’s 
Kdvydlamkdra. Udbhata’s Alamkdrasamgraha was translated by 
Col. Jacob in J. R. A. S., 1897 and has been published by 
N.S.P., Bombay, In 1915 with the commentary of Pratiharendu- 
raja. The work contains six chapters and in 79 kdrikds he 
defines 41 alamkdras. According to Pratiharenduraja the 
illustrations are taken from Udbhata’s own work Kumdra- 
sambhava.^ 


* These commentaries are;—(a) by Tarawa Vacaspati (probably of the 11th century 
A.D.), (b) Hrdqyahgama by an anonymous author, (c) Maxjjmd by HarinStha, who wrote 
also a commentary on Bhoja’s Sarasvatika&fhamafti, who was not only later than Bhoja 
but also later than KeSavamilra; (</) Muktmali by Narasupha SQri; (e) Candriki by 
Triiarapatafabhima; (/) Rmikaratljani by VHvanatha; (.j) Vivfli by Krfpak&nta 
TarkavSgi^a. 

There are also commentaries by Vadijahghila, Bhagiratha, Vijayananda, Vaimalya- 
vidkdj/ini by Tribhuvanacandra, Dharmavicaspatij and two commentaries of unknown 
authors. Almost all these commentaries are in MSS. from except the commentary by 
Premc&nd TarkavSgi^a, published in Calcutta; Tarupa Vicaspati’s commentary edited by 
Prof. RahgEc&ryya and HfdayaAgama edited by the same profe.ssor. 

Among the modem scholars who have contributed to the study of Da^^bi the following 
names may be mentioned Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., 1910, argues that Dapijin lived probably 
in the 7th century A. D.; G. A. Jacob, J. R. A. S., 1897; L. D. Barnett, J. R. A. S., 1905; 
Birn Hcimer, Z. D. M. G. 63, 1909; P. V. Kane, Indian Antiquary, 1912; Gray’s Vasaoadam 
(pp. Ill); there exists also a Tibetan translation of Dap^in’s Kdiyidaria in the Ta^fore 
collection as noticed by G. Huth in SitzwigsbtridUe tkr Berlitur Akademit dtr 
Wissmschqftm 1895 and Z.D.M.G.49, 283; see also Dr. De’s Sansknt Patties and 0r. 
Da^tqsta’s KdqyofVicSra (in Bengali); Kavyddaria was translated in German by O. 


BBbtlingk, Leipzig 1890. 

* anma graUkakftd sot^acitahandrasambhavaikadeio' troddharaquiUienopanyastah, 


anma 
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The alaipkaxas taken up by Udbhata may be enumerated as 
follows :— ■punaniktavadabhasa, ckekdnuprdsa, Idtdnuprdsa and 
anuprdsa (of three kinds, parufavrtti, upandgarikaj and grdmya\ 
mpakay upamdj dipaka^ prativastupamd, dk^pa^ arthdnHranydsa^ 
vyatirekUi vibhdvand, samdsokti, atisayokti^ yathdsamkhya, 
utprek^df svabhdvokti, preyahy rasavat, urjasviy samdhita, 
paiyy^okta, two kinds of uddtta, Histay apahnutiy vise$oktiy 
virodha, tulyayogitdy aprastutaprasamsdy vydjastutiy nidarsandy 
upameyopamdy sahoktiy samkaruy parivrttiy ananvayay sasandehay 
saritsr^tiy bhdvikay kdvyalingay drftdnta. It will be seen that these 
alamkdras are counted here almost in the same order as we find 
in Bhamaha. He only omits Bhamaha’s yamakay upamdrupaka 
and utpreksdvayava. But he adds some alamkdras which are not 
counted by Bhamaha, such as, punaruktavaddbhdsay samkaray 
kdvyalingay and dr^tdnta. 

Udbhata was a great Alatpkara writer and was held in high 
esteem by later writers. He is even regarded as greater than 
Bhamaha. ^ 


^ He often also deviated from Bhamaha. While Bhamaha divided am^rasa into two 
classes and riipaka into four classes, Udbhata drew two different types from the first kind 
rSpaka. While BhSmaha showed three types of ilefOt Udbhata showed two types. While 
Bh&maha regards pr^as as an expression of inspired devotion to a preceptor, God, King 
or Sun, Udbhata regards hhUvala^kSra as prejas. BhSmaha does not speak of parufS, 
grSmyS and the upandgarikd tftli, but, Udbhata shows them. Udbhata has often 
been referred to as Cirantana along with Bh&maha (P. V. Kane’s Introduction to 
S. D.). 

Some special doctrines of Udbhata arc as follows:—(1) that words should be r^arded 
as different when they have different meanings, (2) that is an arthdla^ara even 
though it be JabdaJltfa —this view has been criticised by Mammata; that even though Hefa 
be mixed with other ala^jk^as, il^a should be regarded as dominant,—this view has alto 
been critidsed by Mammata; (4) that a tiCfya has a three-fold activity of ahhidhd ; (5) both 
R&jatekhara and Mahimabhatta ascribe to the disciples of Udbhata the view that there are 
two kinds of meaning, (a) where the meaning comes out dearly by the analysis of the context 
as in the case of commentary literature or iOstras, (I) where the meaning cannot be got 
merely by the analysis of the word and its ordinary meaning separately, but when they 
jointly foreshadow a meaning, as in the case of kSvya. It has been ftirUier urged that 
thou{^ according to the older {pricySnSm* shodld it mean eastern?) works on aUp'^kira, 
aUtmkSra is regarded as the chief thing according to Udbhafa anft others gufa and 
aUffkira have been given the same positiem. 
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.The date of Udbhata is not so difficult to ascertain. He was 
the sabhdpati of King Jayapfda of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.).i 
Therefore he must have flourished in the 8th century A.D. 

The commentator Pratlharendurlja is probably the 
oldest commentator of Alanikara works. He was a pupil 
of Mukula as appears from the colophon of the commen¬ 
tary. He flourished in the middle of the 10th century 
A.D. as he refers to Dhvanydloka, Mukula is said to 
have lived in the first quarter of the 10th century A.D.® 
Vamana*s Kdvydlankdra Sutra is a well-known work on 
Alaipkara.® Vamana’s work consists of sutras with short 
explanatory notes of the Vrtti type. Vamana has been referred 
to by Pratiharenduraja and Abhinavagupta. Vamana divides 
his work into five topics (adhikdras) and each topic is divided 
into two or three adf^dyas. There are in all twelve adhydyas. The 
first adhtkarana deals with the need or prayojana of Kavya, 
characterises the nature of those who are fit for studying alarn- 
kdraSy and declares that style is the soul of poetry. The styles 
are three in number, vaidarbhi, gaudi^ and pdncdli. In the 
second adhikarana he deals with the defects of words, proposi¬ 
tions and their meanings. In the third adhikarana he deals with 


* See RdjataraAgipi, IV. 495. 

* In Abhinava*8 commentary on Bhagavadgita he mentions the name of Bhat(endurija« 
the son of Srlbhutii^ja, the grandson of Saucaka of the Kityayana gotra as being his 
teacher. Peterson appears to suggest in his Introduction to SubhofitSBoli (pp. li) that 
BhattendurSja and Pratihirendurija are the same, but there is no evidence .in favour of this 
identiRcation. Bhatfendur&ja was a poet, not only on the strength of Abbinavi^pta's 
declaration In his AbkinaoabkaraH, but he is also quoted in Kfemendra's Supfiti-tilaka and 
Aaci^-viedra-cinidmvit and his verses occur also in SsrAgadharorpaddluUi. But we have 
no evidence that PratIhSrendurSja had any poetical gift. He was not in sympathy wth the 
dhvani theory of Abhinavagupta and further holds that in Udbhata's handling of the poetic 
figures, the theory dhvani was anticipated. 

* It was first edited by • Cappeller, Jaia 1875, in the AifajwwHdW series, 1848, then 
by Anandurftm BaruB, 1883, then in the Granthapradarianl series, 1895, in the Benares 
Sanrirrit aeries with Kdmadhenu commentary in 1908, and in the SrtvSnlvil&sa Mriet, iSiiraft- 
gam 1909. Hie last one is the best edition of the wivk. It was translated into Bng^ish by 
Sir GafigBnBthaJhB, Allahabad. It has two commentaries, Kdmodkenu by Gopendra, 
probably of the 15th century A.D. and SShifya-sarpasM by Mahelvara. 
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the gu^as and in the fourth he deals v/ith. yamaka and amprasa^ 
the six dosas^ of upama and other alarnkdras based on upamd. 
The fifth adhikara^a is devoted to poetical conventions, obser¬ 
vance of the pules of sandhi, necessity of grammatical purity and 
the like. The last chapter also deals with the purity of words. 
He defines and illustrates in addition to anuprdsa, yamaka and 
upamd, prativastupamd, samdsokti, aprastutapraiarrisd, apahnuti, 
rUpaka, slesa, vakrokii, utpreksd, atiiayokti, sandeha, virodha, 
vibhdvand, ananvaya, upameyopamd, parivrtti, htama, dipaka, 
nidariand, arthdntaranydsa, vyatireka, viiesokti, vydjastuti, 
vydjokti, tulyayogitd, dksepa, sahokti, samdhita, samsrsti, 
upamdrupaka, and utpreksdvayava —in all thirty-three alarnkdras. 

Vamana is the defender of the riti school of poetics and has 
been severely criticised by the later writers on Alamkara. Though 
Vamana uses some of the older names of alarnkdras, such as, 
viiesokti, rupaka, or dksepa, he gives entirely different meanings 
to them. V2,mana’s commentator, Sahadeva, says that Vamana’s 
work had gone quite out of use and that Mukula Bhatta restored 
it. As Vamana is mentioned by Pratiharenduraja of the 10th 
century A.D., it must have preceded him. Vamana seems to 
have preceded even the Dhvanikara (see Dhvanydloka, pp. 37). 
Kalhaiia says that Vamana was a minister of Jayapida. Buhler 
supposes that the two Vamanas are identical-. If this view be 
accepted, then Vamana lived in 800 A.D. and would be a contem¬ 
porary of Udbhata. But none of them refers to either. There 
is a further point as to whether the Alamkara author Vamana 
could be identified with VSmana the writer of the Kdiikd, in 
.which case Vamana is to be placed in the 7th century A.D. It 
is curious,'as Kane notes, that some of the grammatical views 
of Vamana are in agreement with those of Kdiikd. If these 
. two Vamanas are identical then the Alaipkara author Vamana , 
should be regarded as having lived in the 7th century A.D. 

The Kdvydlarfikdra of Rudrata with the commentary of Na- 
misadhu has been published in the Kdvyanidld series. According 
to Jacobi (Z.D.M.O. 56, 763) he lived under King Avantivarmi 
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(855-883). Rudrata was also called Sastananda and was the son 
of Vamana, and he should not be confused with Rudrabhatta, the 
author of SrAgdratilaka. Pischel, however, in Z.D.M.G. 39, 
314 and 42, 296 is in favour of identifying them. ^ 

Rudrata’s work is in 734 verses. In the first 16 chapters 
he deals with the objects of Kavya, the definition of a poet and 
his requirements, the five iabdalamkaras^ vakrokti, anuprasa^ 
yamaka, Hesa, and citra; the four styles, vaidarhhl^ pdncdliy Idti 
and gau4i\ the six bhasds, prdkrta, samskrta, mdgadhiy paUmi 
iaurasenty apabhram^a, in which poetry is composed. He also 
defines vakrokti and anuprdsa and illustrates five vrttisy madhura 
lalita, praudha, parusa and rudray of anuprdsa. He also treats 
yamaka in details as well as Hesa with its chief varieties and the 
tricky or citrakdvyas. He also treats of the defects of pada and 
vdkya. He was, however, the earliest author on Alairikara, who 
tried to classify the alarnkards according to certain rational 
principles. These principles are five,— vdstava, on which 23 
alamkdras are based; aupamyay on which 21 alamkdras are 
based; atUaya, on which 12 alanikdras are based; and ilesay on 
which 10 alarnkdras are based. Thus altogether it treats of 66 
alamkdras. So far in Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and Vamana, 
the number scarcely exceeds forty. He also deals with the 
defects of meaning and of four defects of upamd. He describes 
the ten rasas and the two varieties of hngdra and classifies 
different kinds of heroes and heroines. 

On account of his rational method of classification, some of 
those alanikdraSy such as, upameyopamd or anvayay which, 
though in reality are varieties of upamdy have been counted as 
separate alarnkdras and so defined, have not been taken as 
separate alarnkdras by Rudrata but regarded as varieties of 

* See also Jacobi’s article in Wiener Z‘irsehrifi Filr die Kunde des MorgudanAty 2. 
ISl and Z.D.M.G. 42,425; also Jacob in J.R.A.S., 1897 (pp. 291); also Narasinghiongaar in 
J.R.A.S., 1905. Rudrata should not be confused with Rudrabhatta author of 

NamisSdhu is said to have been a SvetSmbara Jaina, who wrote his commentuy on 
Rudrata in 1068. 

0-P. 150-68 
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upamd. Then, again, his naming of certain alaiukdras is 
different from his predecessors. Thus, what Bhamaha calls 
vydjastuti and what Udbhata calls uddtta and what Dandin calls 
svabhdvokti, have been called by Rudrata vydjaslesa add jdti. 
What other writers have called atisayokti as the mutual change 
of place of antecedents between kdrana and karyya, has been 
termed as purva by Rudrata. Again some of the alarnkdras^ 
such as, hetu, bhdva^ mata, samya and pidita, that have been 
counted by Rudrata, have been dismissed by later writers on the 
ground that they are instances of gunihhiUavyangay i.e., where 
the implied sense instead of being superior has been subordinated 
to the primary sense. 

As Kane has said, Rudrata represents the Alamkara school. 
He repudiates the theory of Vamana that nti is the soul of kavya. 
While the later writer Mammata regards the existence gum 
as an important constitutive desideratum of kavya, Rudrata does 
not define guna at all. It is probably from Rudrata that 
Mammata had regarded the existence of alamkara as a constitu¬ 
tive desideratum of kavya. 

As has been suggested above, he lived in the 9th century 
A.D. He was earlier than Pratfharenduraja, who always quotes 
from him and is also earlier than Rajasekhara. 

Rudrata’s work with the commentary of Namisadhu has 
already been published in the Kavyamala series, as already said 
above. But Vallabhadeva, a well-known commentator of Magha, 
refers in his own commentary to Magha (Magha, IV. 21, 
VI. 28), to his commentary on Rudrata. But this earliest 
commentary on Rudrata is probably now lost. Vallabhadeva 
has not only .commented on Magha but Kalidasa, Mayura, and 
Ratnakara, and Dr. De says that he probably belonged to the 
10th century, for his grandson, Kaiyata, son of Candraditya, 
wrote a commentary on Anandavarddhana’s Deviiataka (977-78) 
during the reign of Bhimagupta (971-82 A.D.). This Vallabha¬ 
deva is certainly different from the author of Subhd^itd- 
valiy who, according to Aufi*echt, lived in the 16th century, and 
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according to Buhler {Kumt Poesie) lived in the 15th century. 
Pfeterson refers to another Jaina commentator on Rudra^a, called 
Aladhara, who lived in the 13th century. After the invasion of 
Sahabuddin Ghori he migrated to Malava and lived in the court 
of the king Dhara. He wrote more than fifteen works. We hear 
also of another commentary Rasatarangitd by a son of 
Harivamsabhatta Dravida. But the work is scarce. 

Alamkara in the agnipurana 
• • 

The Agnipurana is one of the encyclopaedic Puranas like the 
Vi^nudharmottara-purdna, which deals with all sorts of subjects 
of Indian culture evqn including grammar and lexicon.^ For con¬ 
siderations stated in the foot-note the Agnipurana may be placed 
in the 9th or lOth century. It deals with four kinds of ritis, four 
kinds of vrttis — bh'drati, satvati, kaisikt, and drabhati. It deals 
also with different kinds of abhinaya^ and differentiates various 
kinds of kdvya as gadya, padya, and misra\ and its language is 
Sanskrit and Prakrit; the modes of kdvya, as kathd dkhydyikd, 
and mahdkdvya\ the condition and modes of dramatic emotion and 
expression, such as, sthdyibhdva, anubhdva, vyabhicdribhdva, 
etc.; it deals also with some sabddlarnkdras, arthdlarnkdras, and 
sabddrthdlarnkdras, gums and dosas.^ 


* Regarding lexicon, AgnipurS^ drew its ntaterials from Amarahtfa, which was 
translated into Chinese in the 6th century, as Maxmhller says in‘/luft'o—WAat/I Con 
Teach Us* Mr. Oak places Amarakofa in the 4th century and Telang in even an earlier 
date. But Hoernie in J. R. A. S. 1906 attempts to place it between the 7th and the 10th 
centuries. 

The AgnipurS(^ knows Dharata’s JiS{ya-iSsira and seems also to be acquainted with 
BhSmaha’s work and even the theory of dfuiani. It can, therefore, be argued that at least 
the chapter on poetics of the AgmpwrSifa was composed after Abhinavagupta had written his 
' Dhvanydloka. It is also significant that no early writer quotes from AgHipurO^. It is 
only in the 12th century that AgnipurS^ is quoted as an authority. We may 
therefore rougldy place AgpApVfSpa in the 9th or the 10th century A.D., jureferably the 
latter. 

* The AgiupurSfa has been published at different times. Probably the earliest one is 
that of the Bibliotheca Indica, edited by Rsyradralal Mitra, 1878, and Mr. M. N. Ihftt 
published in English a translation it in two volumes, Calcutta, 1903. 
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AnANDAVARDHANA, THE DHVANIKARA, AND AbHINAVAGUPTA 

The work that passes by the name of Dhvanydloka consists 
of a number of kdrikds with a vrtti and an elaborate cqpimen- 
tary called Locana by Abhinavagupta. The work is divided 
into four chapters or uddyotas. It appears that three different 
persons are responsible for the writing of the kdrikd^ the mtliy 
and the commentary on the vrttu The kdrikd verses are 
called the dhvanikdrikds and the author is called the Dhvanikara. 
The Commentary on the kdrikd is called the Dhvanydloka and 
the elaborate commentary on it is called Locana, It appears 
further that there were other commentaries on the Dhvanydloka 
than the Locana. One of these at least was called Candrikd, 
which was written by some ancestor of Abhinavagupta, in 
whose family the study of Dhvanydloka was current for many 
generations. ^ 


^ It is, therefore, wrong as sometimes it has been suggested that the author of the 
kSrika was the direct teacher of Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested by Mr. Kane 
that the Locana commentary of Abhinavagupta on Dhanjaloka (the commentary on the 
kSrika) was written about 150 years after the DhoanySloka was composed. The DhvanyShka 
is the real work on which Abhinava was writing his Locana. For this reason he often refers 
to the author of the Dhoanydloka as the grantJudcSra. The kdrikas are sometimes called in 
Locana the Mulakarika or simply the KSrikas, and its author was called the kSrikSkara. 
The author of the Dhvanydloka is also sometimes called the vrtHkjl. The study of Locana— 
shows clearly that Abhinavagupta regarded the author of the Kdrikd as being different from 
the author of the VfUi. In p. 8 Abhinava refers to a poet Manoratha who was a con* 
temporary of the author of the Kdrikd. In pages 11 and 12 Abhinava tells us that the 
name of the author of the Vftli or the Dhvanydlokd is Anandavardhan&c&rya. This 
work Dhvanydloka is called by the name Sahfdqydloka and KdtytUokd in the colophons. 
In the penultimate verse at the end of the 4th uddyota there is a verse which runs as 
follows 

kdvydkhyt khUasaukhyadhdmani vivudhodySnt dhvanir dariitah. 

This suggests that the name of the original work on which Anandavardhana 
commented was called Kdiyadhvani or some other name associated with KSvya. It 
is for this reason that Anandavardhana’s VfUi was called Kdtydloka or Dkoar^dMa, 
Prof. Sovani in J.R.A.S., 1910, suggested that it was called Sahfdtffdloka because 
probably the name of the author of the Kdrikd was Sah|daya. P. V. Kane has further 
suggested that the passage in Mukula Bhatta’s AUitdh&vrttim&^ld was ccmsidorably 
earlier than Abhinava*8{~.the passage dhomuh sakfdayair ndUmak^ t^avan^da^ 
and also the passage in the same work, sahfdayai^ klhyavarinwd mr^itd and die 
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From the considerations stated in the foot-notes, we 
thdt there is no certainty regarding the authorship of the karikas, 
sometimes called the Mulakdrika or the Dhvanikdrika, The 
author is sometimes referred to as Dhvanikara or Dhvanikrt. 
There was probably for centuries before the advent of Abhinava- 
gupta or even Anandavardhana, the author of the vrtti or the 


reference by Pratih&renduraja in his commentary on Udbhata, kaiicit sakfiayait dimnir~ 
nama vyaf^aktavabhed&tmat prove that Sabfdaya was the name of the author of the 
Kdrikis. But as to whether Sahfdaya was or was not the author of the Karikd, the argument 
does not seem to be conclusive, for there is a plural number to the word and no honorific title 
attached to it, and as such Sahfdaya may mean the intuitive school of poetry and not the 
name of any person. 

The passage, sdifdt&a-mar&^pritqye occurring in the first karikS would naturally suggest 
that the name of the author of the Kdrikd could not have been Sah^daya, for in that case 
it would be very unusuarfor him to refer to himself in the third person and then say that 
the work was written for giving pleasure to him, unless of course the word sahfdaya contained 
a pun. The other view that I venture to si^gest is that the word sahfdaya probably 
referred to a school of literary critics who regarded the intuitive implication as appealing to 
the heart either by way of emotion or by way of suggesting truths. So also the word, 
sahfdayodaya-ldbha-hetu means—for the benefit that there may arise the intuitive ttm- 
naissance of poetic value. The word sahfdaya and its synonym sucetas occur often in the 
Kdrikds, the VfUi and the Locana. The Dhvanydloka, in discussing the nature of sahfdaya» 
tva, says (p. ll),--yefdm kdvydnuHhnabhydsavaidd viiadibhute numomukurt vanfanfya’ 
tanmayibhavantyogyatd te hfdayasamvddabhdjah sahfdaydh —t.e., those are to be called 
sakfdqyas whose mind after a long and continued practice of literature has become as 
transparent as a mirror such that whatever is described to them through literature enters into 
them in such a manner that they by their (natural or earned) capacity can exercise a 
sympathy by which they may identify themselves with the same and thereby the poet’s heart, 
as revealed through liter atiure, may communicate itself without restraint to them—not only 
the poets but other persons having similar capacities may find themselves in communication 
with one another through the poet’s heart as revealed in literature. The Locana speaks of 
Anandavardhana as aahfdaya’Oakravarti as the king of the sahfdayas. In the last vene of 
the Dhvanydloka Anandavardhana says :— satkdy/a^ uutvaoifaya^ sphsaita-prast^to’-k^a^ 
manahsu paripakvadhiyd”* yaddsit tad vydkarot sahfdqyodayaldbhahetau dnandaoardhana iti 
praihitdbhidhdnah. The essence of the couplet is that what bad appeared in the minds of 
litoary coimoisseurs of excellence but had remained there in a dreamy and inarticulate state, 
has been clearly eiqilained and formulated in the Dhvanydloka and with that very purpose 
the work has been written. 

It is thus obvious that there were a large body of literary connoisseurs who had dis¬ 
covered the nature of dhmti and rasa as being the essence of poetry and it is tius body of 
men who have often beoi refored to as sakfdayas, I therefore cannot dunk that the name 
sahfdaya was the name of the KArik&k&ra and that it was the K&riktUxa who was referred 
to by the term sakfdsiya by Mukula and others. 
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karikas which is referred to as the grantha or the text by 
Abhinavagupta in his Locana commentary, a school of poetical 
connoisseurs who regarded the essence of charm of poetry as 
being the truth of the emotion communicated to us by the poet 
through his art which so completely deluged the mind of the 
audience or the reader that it could not be distinguished from 
what was communicated in this manner. 

The name of Anandavardhana’s mlti is Dhvanydloka or 
Kdvydlokay and the name of the vrtti by Abhinavagupta is 
Locana as I have already mentioned. 

By 900 A.D. Anandavardhana had become a well-known 
writer and Raja^ekhara of the 10th century refers to 
Anandavardhana and so does also Jal’hana in his Sdkti- 
muktdvali,^ 

It is curious to notice that already in early times there were 
some confusions among the old authors of Alamkara regarding 
the identity of the author of the Vrtti, as Mr. Kane points out. 
Thus Pratlharenduraja refers to some of the doctrines in the 
Vrtti, and also to a verse claimed by Anandavardhana, as his 
own to Sahrdaya. Kuntaka, the author of Vakroktijivita, is said 
to refer to a verse of Anandavardhana as belonging to Dhvani- 
kara. Mahimabhatta, a contemporary of Abhinavagupta, makes 
no distinction between the authors of the Kdrikd and the Vrtti. 
Ksemendra in his Aiicitya-vicdra-carccd refers to the kdrikds as 
belonging to Anandavardhana and so does Hemacandra. ViSva- 
natha in bis Sahitya-darpana II. 12. quotes the first verse as 
belonging to Dhvanikara and ascribes a Vrtti to the Dhvanikara. 
We thus see that there is a great conflict of opinion between 
» 

* prati6kd-tyutp^ty<>h pratibhS irtyasi, sa hi haver avyu^atti-hrta» dofom 
aUfom deehidayatf, tatrSha : — avytUpaUi~krta dofoh iak^o^iyate kaveh, yastvaiakti- 
krtastagra sa jh ^tyaoabhisaU {Dhvmyiloka, p. 137). 

—R&ja4d(hara, KdoyamOnaf^ (p. 15). 

Alao 

dJmtturUUiffabhSnffa /dbyatattoaniaeiiadf AnaadavardhaHO^ ndsfd^midkr- 

oarAana^, ^ 

at quoted by Jalhai^a and at pointed out in JJBJt.A.S., Vot. 17* p. 57. 
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Abhinavagupta and these authors, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to come to a decisive conclusion. ^ 

My own view is that the view of Abhinava that the Dhvani- 
kara and Anandavardhana are two different persons is well- 
attested by an intimate study of Anandavardhana*s vrUi^ which 
in some places differs from that of the Dhv5nikara while in 
others it modifies and elaborates the meagre statements of the 
DhvanikSra in such a manner that it is Anandavardhana and not 
Dhvanikara who can rightly take pride in having evolved an 
original system of dhvani in a systematic manner though ele¬ 
ments of it are found in the Dhvanikara’s Kdrikas and even 
before him. That this was the case was lost sight of on account 
of the fact that the views of Anandavardhana have in general 
been in agreement with the teaching of the Kdrikas. This led 
to the confusion among many writers that the writer of the 
Vrttiy Anandavardhana, was identical with the writer of the 
Kdrikds. Therefore, Anandavardhana has often been referred to 
as the Dhvanikara. It is almost impossible to say who really the 
Dhvanikara was. Jacobi’s attempt to fix the date of Dhvanikara 
through the date of the poet Manoratha of the 8th century A.D. 

*■ Mr. Kane following Sovanl has suggested that Sah^daya was the name of the author 
of the K&rik& to which I signified my dissent for it seems to me that there is ample evidence 
to show that though no elaborate treatise on the subject was written yet die dhvani view 
was current in tradition as Anandavardhana himself says (p. \0),—parttmparay3 samSmnStah^ 
i.r., carried through unbroken tradition, to which the Loeana comments,— vinSpi miiffa- 
pustakifu vivecandt ityahMprayah, i.e., though the subject of dhvani was not treated in a 
special work, yet the theory was known and propagated through unbroken tradition. It is this 
school of thinkers who are in my opinion referred to by the word sahrdqya. He knew also 
that PratihSrendurEja after referring to the views of the sahTd<^as said that the views of the 
sahpiayas regarding dhvani is already included in the theory of ala^dras. He then treats 
of the three kinds of dhvani, vastu, ala^kSra and rasa, and there are examples given by 
DhyanikSra as these three divisions of dhvani are but examples of alafkdra, 

Wmtemitz also thinks that the ground of the DhvanikSrikis is to be found in Ud> 
bhafa’s work,— Di$ Lehrs des Udbkafa, dass in der SHmrrmg das Wesen dtr Poaie tu 
set, bUdete die Gnmdlage fdr die Dhvanikdrikds, 120 Memorialstrophen tber PoefU 
einem tmgenamlen Veifasser, at denen Anandavardhana von Kasdmdr ib» 850 n. 
Ckr, seintn Oberaus lekrreiehea karmmiar Dhvat^fdMta geechmben hat, der in der Tai 
tin seibstdndiges Werk dber das fVesen Ar DiMamst ist, pp. 17*18,' OesehkkU Ar 
inOtehen LUterartwr. 
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(according to Rajatarangini, the minister of the kingJaySpIcJa) 
is also due to a confusion; for if Abhinava’s opinion is to be 
accepted,Manoratha was not a contemporary of theDhvanikara but 
of Anandavardhana. We thus see that both the name and the 
date of the Dhvanikara is uncertain. The fact that we find no 
references in the Dhvanikara*s Kdrikas to either Dandin or 
Bhamaha or Vamana, does not prove that he was not a contem¬ 
porary of either of them. Anandavardhana’s date, however, 
may be regarded as the 8th century A.D. if the identity of the 
poet Manoratha and of the minister-poet Manoratha be accepted. 
Abhinava must have lived about 150 years since the date of 
Anandavardhana. If Manoratha flourished in the reign of 
Jayapida, and he was a contemporary of Anandavardhana, 
as stated by Abhinava, Anandavardhana*s date may be regarded 
as well-nigh fixed. Raja^ekhara says that Ananda-vardhana 
flourished in the reign of Avantivarma (855-83) of Kashmir.^ 

To the students of Indian Philosophy, Abhinavagupta is 
known for his prolific works on the Praiyabhijnd school of 
K^mir Saivism. In addition to these he also wrote many 
verses, probably kdvya works, stotra works, as well as a 
commentary called Vivarana on the Kdvyakautuka of his teacher 
Bhattatauta. From the colophon to his Paratrimiikd Vivarana 
we know that his grandfather was Varahagupta, father Gukhala 
and his younger brother was called Manorathagupta. He had 
many gurus. Thus in the Locana commentary he not only 
refers to his teacher Bhattenduraja but also quotes verses from 
him. He is profuse in his praises of his guru Bhattenduraja. 
From the references in the Locana it appears that he had in 
all probability studied Dhvanydloka with his teacher Bhattendu¬ 
raja, who was not only a poet but a critic also. It has already 
been suggested that this Bhattenduraja should be regarded as 

* mufOSka^ HoanSrid kavir inandaoardhanah prathi^ ratnSkorededgSt sSmriSp*' 
vaktiviormaoak, — RdJatarakgi^, V. 34. 

Tbu ia in harinony with the fact that he qotes Udbhata who flourished in the 800 
A,D. and was quoted by RiffataraAgifft of 900 A.D. 
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different from PratIharendurSja, the commentator of Udbha^a, 
as Pratlharenduraja was not in favour of counting the 
independent importance of dhvani, and he was probably a 
southerner. It is however interesting to notice that in the 
Samudrananda and the Alamkdrasarvasva (p. 130, Trivandrum) 
Pratiharenduraja is regarded as identical with Bhattenduraja 
(see also p. 34 of Alamkdra-sdra-samgraha-laghu-vrtti). Bhatta- 
tauta was another teacher of Abhinavagupta, whose work 
Kdyyakautuka was commented on by Abhinavagupta. Utpala 
is referred to in the Locana as his parama-guru. On the 
subject of Praiyabhijnd Philosophy his teacher was probably 
Laksmanaguru. 

The Dhvanydlokd contains four uddyotas or chapters. In 
the first chapter, he takes up the problem as to whether the 
claims of dhvmi as being the essence of literature may be 
accepted as true or whether it can be included within laksand 
or abhidhd. He holds that literature is appreciated not for its 
direct meaning or the information that it carries, but for the 
grace or beauty (like that of ladies) which is inexpressible but 
can be felt {prattyamdna). This pratiyamdna or expression 
transcending the meaning is of three kinds, (1) it may manifest 
a truth (vastu-dhvani) ; (2) suggest a comparison {alarp,kdra~ 
dhvani); or (3) communicate an emotion (rasa-dkvani). Mere 
grammarians and lexicographers do not understand the value 
of this suggestive expression. It is only when the suggestive 
expression supersedes the ordinary meaning that a kavya becomes 
a dkvani-kdvya. In alamkdras such as samdsokti, dk^epa^ 
paryydyoktiy etc., though there is a suggestive sense yet it is 
the primary sense that appears to be chiefly dominant there. 
Dhvani is of two kinds. (1) avivaksitavdeya and (2) the 
vivak^tdnyaparavdiya. In the first case the primary meaning 
or the v&ya has not the intended sense, it is only the suggdited 
sense that is intended whereas in the latter case the suggestive 
sense is only more graceful and beautiful than the ordinary 
sense, though the ordinary sense is also conveyed. Abhihava 

O.P. 150^ 
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and Anandavardhana also try to distinguish here between bhakti 
or laksa^a and dhvani. In the second chapter the avivaksita- 
vatyordhvani is further subdivided into arthdntara-samkramita 
and atyanta-tiraskrta-vdcya and the vivakntdnyapara-vd^a is 
further subdivided into asamlakipa-krama and samlak^a-krama. 
The former is found in the case of the communication of rasa 
or tasabhdsaf etc. He also distinguishes there between the 
alarrikaraSy rasavat, preya, etc., and rasadhvani and also deals 
with the difference between the gu^ and alamkdras. He 
also further subdivides the sarjilaksyakrama-vyanga and the 
asandaksyakrama-vyanga. In the 3rd chapter he further classi¬ 
fies vyaHjand as being from pada, vakya^ samghatand and 
prabandha, the manner in which the rasa is manifested, the 
figures which are particularly favourable to particular rasas, 
the plot in its relation to rasas, the subtle manner in which 
the particular suffixes, etc., may manifest the asamlaksyakrama- 
vyanga dominance and subordination of rasas and their 
conflict. He also repudiates the view that vyanjand is not 
anumdna. The ritis and vrttis are also discussed. In the 
4th chapter he discusses the nature of the pratibhd of poets, 
gu^tbhuta-vyanga, or where the dhvani is either inferior or 
equal in status to the primary meaning. He also treats of 
the unlimited field of poetry which true geniuses may 
discover. 

The Locana commentary has two other commentaries 
called Locam-vydkhyd-kaumudi by Parame^varacaryya. None 
of these commentaries has yet been published. 

"^Raja^ekhara 

The Kdvya-mimdmsd of RajaSekhara, published in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, is a handbook for poets and is written 
in eighteen chapters, such as, (t) idstra-sarfigrahdf treating 
of the origin of alarrikdra^idstra', {it) hstra-nirdiia, distinguishing 
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between iastra and kai^a\ {Hi) kdvja-purusotpattiy a mythical 
account of a kdvya-purusa, whose body is word and its sense 
and the various languages, its limbs, the rasa its self or 
dtman, and so on; the kdvya-pwrusa is married to sdhitya-vidyd- 
vadhU\ {iv) pada^vdkya-viveka dealing with iakti, praHbhd 
vyutpatti or erudition, samddhi (concentration) and abhydsa 
(practice) as constitutive of the efficient art of writing poetry; 
(v) kdvyapdkakalpa dealing with vyutpatti or erudition, iastra- 
kavi^ kdvya-kavi and ubhaya-kavi; {vi) padaudkya-viveka dealing 
with the nature of iabda and vdkya ; {vii) pdtha-pratisthd 
dealing with the proper language and style to be followed 
and the sort of intonation that is found in different parts 
of India; (viii) kdvydrthanaya dealing with sources of 
the materials pf literature; {ix) artha-vydpti dealing with 
the indispensable element of kavya as rasa ; (x) kavi-caiyyd 
dealing with the discipline through which a poet must undergo 
and the external environment in which the poet should live; 
(xi-xiii) the extent to which a poet can appropriate and utilise 
his predecessors’ words and thoughts; xiv-xvi dealing with 
conventions of poetry and fauna and flora of India; xvii dealing 
with Geography of India together with economic and other 
products and the complexion of the different races of India; 
xviii deals with the seasons, the winds, birds, etc. He quotes 
many old writers and has also been quoted in turn by Hema- 
candra, Vagbhata, Manikyacandra and Some^vara. He was 
probably a Marhatta man who not only wrote the Kdvya-mimds^d 
but also Nala-rdmdyana and Karpura-manjari in Prak|*t as well 
as Viddhaidlabhanjikd and Bdlabhdrata^ otherwise called 
Pracan^pdn^ava and Haravildsa. He is said to have lived in 
the first quarter of the 10th century.^ 


» /m/ton Aiaiquafy» Vol. 16, Vol. 34 and Epigraphiea indka, Vol. 1, show that 
Mab^drapftla and Nhrbhaya Narendra lived between 902 and 907, and the date pf hi> ion 
Mah^dlla ia 917 A.D. Rl^aleUiara was the teacher of Nirbhaya and he ij^ki of the king 
MahlpSla, die ton of Nirbhaya Narendra. 
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'^HATTATAUTA 

We have already referred the Kdvyakautuka of Bha^tatauta, 
the teacher of Abhinavagupta, on which the latter had written a 
commentary called Vivarana, So far we can collect his views 
as has already been done by Mr. Kane. We can say that he 
regarded idntarasa as the most dominant one and superior to all 
other rasas. He further held that in understanding a poet the 
reader must undergo the same experiences as the poet has 
done.^ 

Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicdra-carccd and Hemacandra 
in his Kdvydnuidsana and SomeiSvara in his commentary on 
Kdvyaprakdh refers to Kdvyakautuka. The Kdvyaprakdia- 
sarnketa of Manikyacandra also makes references to Bhattatauta. 
It has also been suggested by Hemacandra that Bhattatauta was 
against the view that the dramatic emotion wds due to imitation 
and this has been elaborately shown in the Abhinavabhdrati com¬ 
mentary and Bharata’s Jidtya-sutra. 

Kuntaka 

The Vakrokti-jivita of Kuntaka has been edited and published 
by Dr. S. K. De. In this work Vakrokti-jivita he profusely 
quotes Bhamaha and Dandin and sometimes Udbhata also. The 
Locana of Abhinavagupta contains no reference to Vakrokti-jivita 
and neither does he refer to the Locana. It is assumed therefore 
that he was a contemporary of Abhinavagupta and lived between 
925 to 1025 A.D.2 

His work is divided into 4 chapters and it consists of 
kdrikds and their interpretations with examples. He held a 
theory that vakrokti was the soul of poetry but even in 
BhSmaha we find that certain alarrikdras were not regarded as 

^ "nSjMduuya kaoeh iroUik samino' nabhauastataV* in Ou Locana, p. 29. 

* The following literature may be consulted on Kuntaka Jacobij Z»D.M,G. 56, 
1902; also 62, 1908; T. GapapatiSSstrl in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, V^. V; see abo 
HaricAndb K^USsa. 
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alamkdras as there was no vakrokti in them. Vakrokti as 
the essence of Kavya literature is therefore not a discovery or 
invention of Kuntaka, but it was he who gave it a finished 
form. It seems that in most cases various definitions given are 
Kuntaka*s own and so also are most of the examples. Most of 
the later writers such as the author of Ekavali, SomeSvara, 
Manikyacandra, etc., all refer to the views of Kuntaka for 
refutation, preferring the dhvani theory to the vakrokti. But as 
I have showed elsewhere, that the idea of vakrokti includes 
dhvani in it. 

The word vakrokti literally means arch-speech. While 
anything is signified directly by the ordinary meaning of the 
words the speech may♦ be regarded as straight and direct. But 
when the intended expression is carried by other means it may be 
called arch-speech. The word and its meaning constitute the 
kavya. The word, however, that is constitutive of a kavya 
should be such that though it has many meanings it only 
expresses or implies that particular meaning which the speaker 
intends to convey. The significance should be such that it 
can produce delight to men of literary taste, the meaning should 
be such that in its own spontaneous wave it should create 
beauty.^ Real poetry must be the submission of an idea in a 
striking and charming manner. 

The word and the sense both co-operate together in producing 
kavya. But to what end do they co-operate ? To this 
Kuntaka*s reply is that they co-operate in producing an 
indescribable charm or beauty. Both the word and the sense 
play their own respective roles in producing the charm of poetry, 
and in the writings of a really great poet, they compete with 
one another in producing the elfect. There are various ways in 
which this is effected. It may depend upon the alphabetic 
sounds, the words, the suffixes, the propositions, the contexts. 

‘ Mtdo mwAfU»thaUca-vScakah tu^CfU stOsu apiy caHuh saktdvfMadt^kSrt 
swupmdasundartA, ptauffd^^, vAnt^ma pmdagdlfft^ 
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He gives elaborate examples of the uniqueness and strikingness 
of different varieties of poetry. Mahimabhatta, however, 
criticised both Kuntaka and Abhinava.^ 



HANANJAYA 


The Daiarupa of Dhanahjaya is a work on dramaturgy. 
It is a work of four chapters; the first deals with the different 
parts of a drama, the second with the several kinds of heroes 
and heroines; the third deals with the practical problems 
concerned in connection with staging a drama and the varieties 
of dramatic demonstration, and the fourth deals with the rasa 
theory. It has a commentary by Dhvanika who had written also 
another work called Kavyanirmya. His views were somewhat 
similar to that of Bhatlanayaka. 

Dhananjaya was the son of Visnu and a member of the 
rajasahha of Munja (974, 979 and 991-94 A.D.) and Dhvanika, 
the commentator, was his brother.* Dhananjaya practically 
remodelled and re-edited the dramaturgical portions of Bharata’s 
Pfa^a^iastra and has often been quoted in later times by writers 
on alarpkdra.^ 

This dramaturgical work of Dhananjaya became so famous 
in later times that both ViiSvanatha and Vidyanatha have largely 
drawn upon this work for the materials of their treatment of 
dramaturgy. The commentator Dhvanika who wrote Daiarupa- 
valoka^ quotes from Padmagupta of 995 A.D. and is also quoted 

* On Kuntaka see Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., 1902 and 1906 and T. Ganapati SSstri, Tri* 
vendrum Sanskrit Series, No. 5; Haric&nd’s KiUidasa', S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics; and 
Mr, Kane's Introduction to SSkifya-darpapa. 

* See Epigraphiea Indiea, Vol. I, p. 235, Vol. 2, p. 180; Indian Antiguaiy, 

Vol. 6, p. 51. . 

The work has been published by F, Hall, Bibl.-Ind., Calcutta 1865, and by K. P. 
Parab, Bombay 1897. It has been translated into English by G. G. O. Haas, Columbia 
University, Indo-Iranian Series, New York 1912; see also Jacobi, GBttinger, Gelehrte Anzeigen 
1913 and Barnett. J.R.A.S., 1913. See also S. L^vi, J. A. 1886. Jacobi hedds with L^vi that 
Dhvanika was only the other name of Dhanafijaya. 

* Das DaiariLpa ist vid ttbersiMieher imd spstemariseker ais das 
JfdtpaSnstra and voiri daher in den spdtertn Wertun Uber Paetie om^ hIbffigsUn atiert. 
\Mntemitz, History ej Indian Literature, Vol. Ill p. 20. 
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by Bhoja in his Sarasvatt-kaphabkarana in the first part of the 
11th century. This suggestion by Jacobi and L€vi based on the 
inadvertent reference of a verse of Dhananjaya to Dhvanika 
cannot be supported. For Vidyanatha refers to Dhananjaya*s 
Daiarupa but not to the commentary, and Sarngarava quotes 
verses from Dhvanika’s commentary referring them to Dhvanika. 
A few other commentaries were also written on Daiarupa such 
as the commentary by Nrsimhabhatta, the Daiarupa-iika by 
Devapani and Daiarupa-paddhati by Kiiravirama.^ 

^^^AHIMABHATTA 
• • 

Rajanaka Mahimabhatta’s Vyakti-viveka, witli a commentary 
that breaks off in the middle of the 2nd vimarsa, has been 
published in the Ti'ivendrum Series (1909). His chief purpose 
was to controvert the dhvani theory of Abhinavagupta. He 
docs not deny that the soul of poetry is emotion, but he objects 
to the manner of communication as being of a special type 
called dhvani. He holds that the communication is by the 
process of inference. ^ 

The work is divided into three chapters or vimarias. In the 
very first verse he gives us the object of his work as leading to 
the demonstration of the fact that all that passes by the name of 
dhvani are really cases of inference.® 

It is not the place here to enter into an elaborate statement 
of the arguments of Mahimabhatta for the destruction of the 
dhvani theory. But it may be pointed out that his attempt 
utterly failed as i^ left the later writers unconvinced of the 
rightness of his contention. He has often been referred to, 
by later writers, but always for refutation. As his views have 


1 See De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 135. 

* asty aihisandhSnSoascwe vyanfakatoa^ iabdSn^ gomakaUHS?* lacca iikgatvam otai 
ea ' lyai^jHhpratitir liigar^atiHrmti lUtga-likgi-bhiDa eoa tesajp oj/aigj/a-tyttKjiA»^h§P 0 
nUparah keiieit. See Mahimabhalta’s fyaktMtieeka. 

• anmknkntarbhwvn seervoasyaiva tUwanch prokkieyitim, vjfoktMwekoif eor^ 
prwpanya wAitnd paraje vdeam. Ibid,, Vcm I. 
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been summarised in the AlaAkarasarvasva he must be earlier 
than 1100 A.D., and as he quotes the Balaramayana of Raja- 
Sekhara and criticises the Vakroktijivita he must be placed later 
than 1000 A.D. But Mahimabhatta has also been criticised 
by Mammata in his Kavyaprakaia. It is therefore likely that 
he lived between 1020 and 1060 A.D. Again, Ruyyaka who 
flourished in the first half of the 12th century wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Mahimabhatta. Mahimabhatta therefore lived between 
Abhinava and Ruyyaka, which leads us to the conclusion, 
just arrived. Mahimabhatta’s preceptor is Syamala, who was 
quoted by Ksemendra, and this is quite in harmony 
with our view of Mahimabhatta’s date. It is difficult to say 
whether Mahimabhatta was wholly original regarding his anu- 
mana theory of rasa, for we know that Sankuka had a similar 
theory and that Anandavardhana refuted a similar theory which 
was current in his time. But at any rate, Mahimabhatta’s 
work is the only elaborate treatise that we have on the anumana 
theory. Mahimabhatta had also written another work called 
Tattvoktikosa, in which he discussed the nature of pratibhd. 
Mahimabhatta’s work, with the commentary of Rajanaka 
Rujjaka, was published by Ganapati Sastri in Trivendrum 
Sanskrit Series (1909).^ 

'^Bhoja 

Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanthdbharam is a merely compilatory 
work of great dimension. It was published in Calcutta by 
Anandaram Barua in 1884. It was written by King Bhoja 
who lived in the 11th century A.D, It is divided into five 
chapters of which the first deals with padadosa, vdkyado§a and 
vdkydrthadosa of 16 types and 24 gunas of hbda and vakydrtha. 
In the 2nd chapter he deals with 24 iabddlamkdras and in the 
Srd with 24 arthdlarnkdras. In the 4th chapter he deals with 


* See Narasimhyienger’s ftrticte in J.R.A.S., t9<^; also Kane*s Ihtrodaction to 
Sihifyadarpeafa, and De’s Smskrit Poetics. 
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24 varieties of sabdopamd and 24 varieties of arthopamd and a 
number of other alamkdrasy and in the 5th he deals with rasasy 
bhdvas, the nature of heroes and heroines, the five sandhis of 
drama and the four vfttis. 

He quotes profusely from Dandin’s Kdvyddarsa^ Kalidasa 
and Bhababhuti, Bana and Sriharsa, R5jaSekhara, Rudrata 
and Magha. In dealing with the figures, upamdj dksepa^ samd- 
sokti and apahnuti^ he follows Agnipurdna. He counts 6 ritis, 
vaidarbhtf pdncdli, gau^i, avantikd^ Idtiyd and mdgadhi, as 
instances of sabddlarnkdra. He reduces the six pramdnas of 
Jaimini to figures of speech, and though he speaks of eight 
rasasy he gives extreme emphasis to irngdra, and in his Srngdra- 
prakdsa he admits only one rasa, viz., §rhgdra. It is curious 
enough to see that he regarded gmas and rasas as alamkdras. 

Numerous works are ascribed to Bhoja. He is said to 
have written one Dharmasdsira and passages from this are found 
quoted in the Mitdksard and the Ddyabhdga. He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Togasdstra called the Rdjamdrtanda and an 
astronomical work called Rdjamrgdnka (1042-43). The Sarasvati- 
kanthdbharana was probably composed between 1030 and 1950. 
It has a commentary called Ratnadarpana by Ratne^vara.^ 

* Apart from Ratnadarfia^ there arc at least three other commentaries on Serasodh^ 
kafitfhdbharatfa, viz., Sarasvatika^fiidbkara^-marjjani by Harinatha, DttfkaradtrOf^rakSHkd 
by I^k^mfnStha Bha^^a, and Sarasoatikanfhdbkarafui-fikS by Jagaddhara, who wrote 
commentaries on the Me^haduta, Vdsavadattd, Vepisa^hSra, Aialatimadhava, etc. Han* 
fc|^na Vy&sa ia also supposed to have written a commentary on Satasvati-ki^fihSfihoTWfA 
(sec S. k. De’s S<mskrit Poetics). Dr. Bhandarkar in his Early HUtory of t/u Oman 
came to the conclusion that Bhoja belonged to the first half of the Ilth century. Dr. Bfihler 
in his Introduction to the VikramSAkadeoacarita holds that Bhoja flourished at a somewhat 
later date. RdjataraAgi^i reftirs to Bhoja as a man of great charity and Biihler thinks Akt 
the passage in question in RijataraAgipS refers to the period when Kalasa was crowned king 
of Kashmir in 1062. This has, however, been doubted by others and instead of Kalasa the 
reference is to king Ananta. Btthler further says that there is a quotation from Caam- 
prOemi in Sarasvattka^thibharapa. CaurapafteSHkd was written by Bilbana but this 
also is not absolutely certain. According to the Bhojopraiandha Bhoja reigned for 55 yews. 
MuiUa,the uncle of Bhoja, was killed by TaUaka between 994 and 97 ^D. andhe was- 
silcceeded by his brother Sindhula, also called NavadhasSnka. An inscription cf Jayashplta 
is found ^ted tll2 Saipvat, i.t., 1055 A.D. This shows that Bhoja could not, 
living beyond 1054 AD. A land grant by Kwjja dated 1021 A.Ds has alao bekh feimd, 
Bfaq)a i^bably ascended the throne in 1005 AD. and died before |054. 

O.P. 150-70 
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^K$EMENDRA 

He wrote two works on Alaifikaray the Aucitya-vicara-carccd 
and the Kaui-kanthabharat^a, In addition to this he, wrote 
Bharata-manjart, the Brhatkatkd-manjari, the Rdjdvali and forty 
other works. He also wrote on metre a work called Suvrtti-tilaka. 

In his Aucitya-vicdra-carccd he holds that propriety {aucitya) 
is the soul of poetry, and when any description, alamkdray rasa^ 
etc., oversteps its proper bounds it hurts the rasa and mars the 
poetry. 1 

In his Kavi-kanthdbharana he deals with the following 
subjects :— kavitvaprdpH, sikfdy camatkftif gurtado^abodha^ 

paricayaprdpti. He also gives certain directions regarding gums 
and dosas. He also regarded the study of grammar, logic and 
drama as indispensable for a poet. He probably flourished in 
1050 A.D. at the time of King Ananta who ruled in Kashmir 
(1020-1063).2 

^ Mammata 

Mammata’s Kdvya-prakdia is a first class work of compilation. 
It became later on the model for any other similar works of 
compilation. In the first chapter he deals with the object of 
writing kavya, the definition of kavya and its subdivision as 
good and bad. The second chapter is devoted to the study of 
words, abhidhd^ lakfajid and lyadjand^ the third with the 
functions of different kinds of vyanjand ; the fourth with the 
varieties of dhvani and the nature of rasa ; the fifth with guffs- 
bhma-vyafiga and its eight subdivisions; the sixth with citra^kdvya^ 
the seventh with do^asy the eighth with gw^ias and their 
distinctions &om alarnkdray the ninth with iabddlar(ikdra and 
riti and the tenth with alaifikdras. 


* anaudtymttt ndnfiat rastt-ihahgaya kdrm/fmy pra^dihorntyaitandhttstii rasa^ 
pari. ■ ^ 

■ For infomuition about his wwk, see BOhler’s Xasmir R^oHSy pp. 45^, J.B,R.S.; 
Vol, 16, pp. 167>79 and also the extra number, pp. 5-9. 
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Though a compiler, Mammata is also an independent critic. 
Thus he criticises Bhattodbhata, Rudrata, Mahimabhat^a, 
Vamana and others. He also finds fault with Bhamaha and 
upholds the dkvani theory. 

The work is divided into kdrika and vrtti. Vidyabhusana in 

his Sdhityakaumudt, Mahe^vara and Jayarama in his Tilaka, 

hold that the kdrikds were written by Bharata and the vrtti by 

Mammata.^ 

» 

From considerations mentioned in the footnote, Kane defends 
the view that both the vrtti and the kdrikd were written by the 
same person. But whatever that may be, the whole of the 
work was not written by Mammata. The commentator of 
Kdvyaprakdsa, Ruyyaka, in his Sarriketa commentary says that 
Mammata could not finish the work but that it was finished by 
some other person.. The apparent unity is due to his imitating 
the style of Mammata.* 

Jayantabhatta, Some^vara, Narahari, Sarasvatitirtha, 
Kamalakara, Ananda Yajne^vara, the commentators of Kdiya- 
prakdia, also uphold this view. Rajanaka Ananda in his com¬ 
mentary says that Mammata wrote upto the parikara alatrikdra 
and the rest was written by Allata or Alata.® 

* Tlie ground for such an assertion is that some of the kdrikds are identical with the 
verses of Ndfya-idstrat t.g., irdgdra-hdsj/a-karuifa-rati rhdsaka, etc. 

Again, in the vftli to the first kdrikd the writer of the kdrikd is referred to in the 
third person as granthakft pardmfiaH which seems to indicate that the writor of the kdrikd is 
a different person than that of the vftti. There in the 10th uUdsa there is a differentie of 
opinion between the kdrikd and the trfft, in the kdrM •samasta-mtu-vifoym.* Against 
this it can be urged that out of the 142 kdrikds only a few agree with Bharata’s. So othc^ 
kdrikds may also be pointed out which are adaptations from V&mana and the Dhvaiakdrikd, 
The use of the third person also is offen a fashion with the commentators. Ilie supposed point 
of difference is in reality an elucidation or modification rather than difference. 

* esa grantho grantha-kftdnena kathamappasamdpiatvdt apartifa pdritdvahfatvdt 
SUcha^, pi akhwf^tqjfd pad avabhdsate tatra safghafanaiva hetuh. 

* kft^ iri-rmmmafdedryya-mpfaih \ parikardvadhih 
praSondhah pdritah itfo vidhd-pdUafa-sdrifiid. 

Aruna VartvA ^ commentator td Amaruiataka, of the 13tb century, in quoting a vane 
from Kdtgrt^akdia says, yaHwdidtrta^ dofodr^ye mammatdUatdkkydm. Arjuna Vatiidt 
was almost a contemporary of Mammata and his words are to be trusted. AUata's work 
commences from some part of the 7th chagster. 
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I agree, however, with Kane that there is no reason to 
suppose that the karikas were written by Bharata, for in that case 
the vrtti of the rasakdrikds should not have supported the 
contention of the kdrikd by quoting Bharata. * 

Mammata refers to Abhinavagupta, and to Bhoja, and as 
such must have lived in or about 1055 A.D. Kdvyaprakdia had 
many commentaries, such as, Bdlacittdnuranjini by Narahari 
Sarasvatitirtha, Dipikd by Jayantabhatta, both belonging to the 
13th century A.D.; Kavyddaria by Somesvara^ Kdvyaprakdia^ 
mveka by Sridhara, Kdvyaprakdia-dipikd^ by Ghandfd^a, 
Kdvyaprakdia-darpana by Visvanatha of the 14th century, 
Sdhitya-dipikd by Bhaskara, Kdvyaprakdsa-vistdrikd by Parama- 
nanda Gakravarttf, Kdvyaprakasa-dipikd by Govinda Thakkura. 
On this last-mentioned work Vaidyanatha wrote a commentary 
called Prabkd. Nagojibhatta wrote the Uddyota, Jayarama 
NyHyapahcanana wrote a commentary on the Kdvyaprakdia called 
the Kdvyaprakdia-tilaka and Srivatsalanchana wrote Sdrabodhint. 
Rabi wrote a commentary called Madhumati, and Ratnapani 
Kdvyadarpana. MaheSvara Nyayalamkara wrote Bhdvdrtha- 
cintdmani and Rajanaka Ananda wrote Kdvyaprakdia-nidariand. 
Again, Rajanakaratnakantha wrote a commentary called Sdra- 
samuccqya, Narasimha Thakkura wrote Narasimha-manisd, 
Vaidyanatha Uddharana-candrikd, Bhimasena Diksita wrote 
Sudhdsdgara, Baladeva Vidyabhusana wrote a commentary called 
Sdhitya-kaumudi and a Tippani called Kr^ndnandinu Nlgoj!- 
bhatta wrote two commentaries, Laghuddyota and Bfhadtiddyota, 
In addition to this we have a commentary by VScaspati and also 
a commentary by Kamalakara Bhatta. 

Ruyyaka 

His work Alarrikdra-sarvasva is a standard work on figures 
of speech. He summarises and compiles the views ofBhamaha, 
Udbhata, Rudrata, VHmana, the yakrokH-jivita the VyakH- 
mveka and the DhvanikHra, and deals with about ^75 arthdr 
larukdras in addition to the iabddlasfikdraSf punaruktivaddhhdsa^ 
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chtkSnuprdsa^ vfUdnuprdsa, yamaka, Idtamprasa and citra. 
He adds a few more alarfikdras to Mammata’s list, such as, 
parindmOf rasavat^ preyas^ urjjasvtf samdkita, bha;vodaya, bhdva- 
sandhi, bhdvaiavalatd and adds two new alarjikdras, vikalpa and 
vicitra. Vi^vanatha was inspired by Ruyyaka and drew some of 
his materials from him. So also did Ekdvali and Kuvalayd- 
nanda. He also sometimes criticises some of the older writers, 
such as, Abhinava, on the subject of alaifikdra. He also often 
refers to Kdvyaprakdsa. He differs from Mammata on the 
principle on which iabddlamkdra and arthdlamkdra are to be dis¬ 
tinguished. When Mamma ta said that the principle should be 
anvaya-vyatireka, Ruyyaka said that it should be diraydirayi‘ 
bhdva. The definitions of many of the alanikdras, however, are 
the same as in Kdvyaprakdsa, 

There is some dispute regarding the authorship oftthe Vrtti, 
In the Kavyamala edition the first verse says that the VrtH 
belongs to the author of the Kdrikd.^ This view is also support-, 
ed by Jayaratha who commented upon the work 75 years later, 
and so did many of the later writers. But the Tanjore MSS. says 
that the Alarnkdrasutras were written by his teacher to which 
Ruyyaka supplied the Vrtti.^ In the Trivandrum edition, how¬ 
ever, the commentator Samudrabandha says that the Vrtti 
was written by one Mankhuka or Mankha. We know from 
Mankha’s l§rikantha~carita (25. 26-30) that Mankha was the 
pupil of Ruyyaka. It appears therefore that there was a tradi¬ 
tion that Ruyyaka wrote the Kdrikd and Mankha wrote the VftH, 
But the conscientious opinion of such persons as KumSrasvStml 
(Ratnapana), Jagannatha, Jayaratha and other writers being on 
the side that both the Kdrikd and the Vrtti were written by 
Ruyyaka, we may safely ignore the statement of Samudrabandha 
{1300 A.D.) who is ^ much later writer.® According to a colophon 

* mjSli^kSnhSiUfifdi* vrOyi tuyaU 

AUs^Sr^stavtoMt, Vene I. 

Swr9^0j^asittrif(i^ Upaytm tuyak. 

* P. V. Kune’s Introduction to Sd/alya(i»pa9a, 
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of the M.S. of the Sahrdaya-lilaf Rucaka was another name 
of Ruyyaka and he was the son of Rajanakatilaka.^ According 
to Jayaratha Ruyyaka wrote a commentary on the Kavyaprakdia 
called Kdiyaprakdia-sarnketa. The work Alatjtkdra-sarvdsva is 
often referred to by later writers merely as Sarvasva. In addi-> 
tion to Kdvydlar(ikdra-sarvasvaf Ruyyaka wrote many other works, 
such as, Alamkdrdnusdrijii, KdvyaprakdJa-samketa, Ndtaka- 
mmdifisd, Vyaktiviveka-vicdray J§nkantha-stava, ^ahrdaya4ild, 
Sdhitya*mtmdmsdj Harsacarita-vdrttika. 

As Ruyyaka quotes from Vikramdnka-deva-carita, composed 
about 1085 A.D. according to Buhler, and criticises the Vyakti~ 
viveka and the Kdvyaprakdia, he must have, therefore lived after 
1100 A.D. Mahkha*s Snkantha-carita is said to have been com¬ 
posed between 1135 and 1145 A.D., as Alanikdra^sarvasva con¬ 
tains quotation from this work it must have-been composed not 
earlier than 1150 A.D. The Kdvyaprakd^a-samketa of 
Manikyacandra composed between 1159-60 often refers to the 
Alamkdra^sarvasva. Therefore the Alamkdra-sarvasva was 
probably composed between 1135 and 1153.® 

Of the commentaries Jayaratha’s VimarHni was particularly 
famous. It was probably written sometime in the 13th century. 
Jayaratha wrote also another work called Tantrdloka-viveka. 
The other commentator, Samudravandha, was in the court of 

^ See Piachel’s Introduction to SrAgSra-tilaka (pp. 28>29). 

* The work was translated into German by Jacobi in Z.D.M.G. 62, 1908. Jacobi in 
J.R.A.S. 1897 held that it was possible that Ruyyaka wrote the sQtras and MaAkha the Vftti. 
See also Haricftnd’s Kiliddsa. 

Ruyyaka was also the author of Sahfdt^4US, published by R. Pischel. See also De*s 
SanshrU Poetics in which the view held above regarding the identity of authorship of, the Vftti 
and the KSrikd has been subscribed to. 

The fact that five verses of Sr^attfuMorUa occur in Alcfjfkdrasanasva may be due 
to the reason that the Snkwftka-eanta of MaAkha was submitted to Ruyyaka among others 
for criticism. 

The work has been published in the KSvyam&lS series and the IVivandrum series, the 
first containing the commentary Alee^^tMimarJinf ^ and the second, the Vftti of Samudrar 
bandha. There is also anodier commentary on it whidi has not yet been^^blished, .which 
is caUed Ala^eSrof^l^vani by Vidyicakrava^tl. It was probaMy wntten befinre Mallinfttha’s 
commentary, before the 14th century, . 
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Ravivarma who was born in 1265 A.D. and he may have 
flourished towards the end of the 13th century or towards the 
beginning of the 14th century. 

Vagbhata I 

The Vdgbhatdlamkdra of Vagbhata with a commentary by 
Siiphadevagani has been published in the Kavyamala series. 
It is a small work containing 260 kdrikds, divided into 5 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the nature of Kavya 
and holds that pratibhd is the source of Kavya. Pratibhdf 
vyutpaiti and abhydsa are the three conditions which lead to 
the successful production of poetry. The second chapter is 
devoted to the description of languages in which K5vya is 
written, such as Saniskrta, Prdkrta, Apabhrar(iia and BhUta- 
bhd^a. It divides Kavya into metrical, non-metrical and mixed 
and deals with the eight dosas of pada, vdkya and artha. The 
4th chapter deals with the sabddlamkdraSy citravakrokti, anuprdsa 
and yamaka and 35 arthdlamkdras and treats of two styles, 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. 

The author was a Jaina and his real name in Prakrt is 
Bahata and he was probably the son of Soma. The examples are 
mostly the author’s own. He probably wrote also a Mahdkdrya 
called Nemi-nirvdna. He probably lived in the first half of 
the 12th century. 

'^Hemacandra 

His Kdjydnuidsana is a small work of compilation with 
but little originality. It is written in the form of sQtra and 
vrUu The sutras were probably called the Kdvydnuidsona and 
the vrtti was called AlainJcdra-eu^dmanu There is a short 
commentary on the ' Vrtti containing some examples. ^ It 
divided into eight chapters. The first deals with the nature of 
Kavya, regarding what constitutes Kavya, the various meaning of 
iabda and arMa. The second deals with mra, the ^Ird ^eats 
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of the fourth the fifth figures of speech and so ako 
the sixth. The 7th discusses the various kinds of heroes and 
heroines and the 8th classifies the Kavya. He borrowed ex¬ 
tensively from Raja^ekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, KdvyaprakaiUy 
Dhvanyaloka and Locana. In the commentary, however, he 
gives copious examples, but he exercises but little influence on 
his successors. He is primarily a grammarian. He was born 
in 1088 A.D. and died ir^l72 A.D. 

Jayadeva 

His Candrdloka contains 10 chapters of 350 verses. The 
first as usual is dedicated to the definition and condition of 
poethood and the classification of words, the 2nd to do^a, the 
3rd to devices adopted by poets to heighten the charm of their 
words, the 4th to gums, the 5th to alamkdras, the 6th to rasa, 
the 7th to vyanjand, the 8th to gumhhuta-vyanga, the 9th to 
lak§and, the 10th to abhidhd. The author was the son of 
Mahadeva and Sumitra and wrote the celebrated Kavya, 
Prasanna-Rdghava. He is different from the author of 
Gitagovinda, who was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevl and 
was an inhabitant of Kenduvilva in Birbhum, Bengal. It 
is a much later work, probably not earlier than the 12th 
century A.D. 

The text was published first in Madras, 1857, Calcutta, 
1874, 1877, and 1906 by Jivananda; by Subrahmyaijya at 
Vizagapatam in 1908; by VenkatacSryya Sastrl, Palghat, 1912; 
by NirnayasSgara Press 1912-1917; with the commentary of 
Candrdloka’-nigu4hdrtha-dipikd. The Madras edition containing 
the Budha-ranjam commentary is a commentary on the arthd” 
laijikdra section and not on the whole of the text. It had also 
many other commentaries, such as, idraddgama, Candrdloka^ 
prakdia by Proddyota Bhatta, Rdkdgamasudhd by Viivelvara 
also called Bhatta, Rama by^VidySLnUtha PayagUQ^^, a 

wi^mentary by VSjacandra, &dradaiaroari by Virttpflk^a, and 
Candrdloka-dipikd by an anonymous writer. 
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'^HANUDATTA 

His Rasa-tarangi^i is a work in eight chapters, dealing merely 
with the various components of rasaj such as, bhavat sth&yi- 
bhava, anMdva, sdttvikabhdva, vyabhicdribhdva and various 
rasas, etc. The Rasa~manjari deals with the nature of the 
heroes and heroines and the parts they play. He seems to 
have drawn much from Daia-rupaka. He was the son of 
GaneSvara and belonged to the Videha country on the bank of 
the Ganges. He probably flourished towards the end of the 
13th or the beginning of the 14th century. His Gita-gauriia 
seems to have been modelled on Jayadeva’s Gttagdvinda, and 
Jayadeva is generally placed in the 12th century A.D. The 
commentary Rasa-manjart-prakdsa^ was written in 1428. This 
also corroborates our conclusion about the date of Bhinudatta 
that he flourished sometime at the end of the 13th or the 
beginning of the 14th cesitury. 

ViDYaDHARA 

His work Ekdvali with the Tarald commentary by 
Mallinatha has been published by Trived! in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. All the examples are Vidyadhara’s own and contain pane¬ 
gyrics of King Narasirjiha of Utkala in whose court he lived, 
just as there are other works, e,g., Pratdparudra-yaiobh&^aiiui, 
Raghundiha~bhupattya. This work is divided into eight chapters 

^ Rasamanjariprakiia was published in Madras 1872 and 1881, with 
kaumudt of Anantapa^4ita and RastunaiffariprakSh of NigojI Bhaffa was published in the 
Benaras Sanskrit Series in 1904 and was also by VeAkafScS^a gdstrf, Madras 190Sl. 
There were many commentaries as if apart from those mentioned, above, such as, 
Parimala by Se^intSmani, 17th century, RasamaRjmvikdStt by GopSla Acbyya, 15th 
century, Rasikaral^mi by Gopftla Bhattai son of Harivaipia Bhatta, or 

VyaA^yBtOui-hmmdi by Viiveivara, son of Lak$mldhara, RatanuAfoiyinuda 
Rah^v&min, VyaAgySrOut-dipikS by Ananda^rman, BkOattbkStia^rtdaiM by Mftdhava, 
Rasikarai^jana by Brajar&ja Dllq^ita, and Rasmafiiari-sthfiUiUl^aydrtha by an ammymoas 
writer. The RastOartAgift has also a number commentaries, such as, Pfaidci by GangflUtaa, 
Raiikaraf^aift, by Vet^ditUa, Sebi by JIvarBja, Ratododhi by Ga^eia, RostdladU' by 
MahSdeva, Ssld^yatudia by NemisSdhu, MUaudart by Bhagavadldutta, a comtnmth^ ^ 
Oivftkara, another by Ayodhylb**^asSd. ,#;■ - ' “ 

6.P. 150-71 
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or unmsas. The first deals with the conditions of being a poet, 
the nature of KSvya and discusses the views of Mahimabhatta 
and others. The 2nd chapter deals with the threefold meanings 
of words, abhidhd, lak^ana, and vyanjand\ the third and fourth 
with dhvani and gmlhhuta’-vyanga and the fifth with gum and 
rih’, the sixth with do^a^ the seventh with iabddlarrikdra and the 
eighth with arthdlamkdra. The work is based on the Kdvya- 
prakdsa and Alarnkdrasarvasva. Mr. Trivedi in his edition of the 
work brings out all the important data about his date and it 
appears that the author was patronised either by Kesava Nara- 
siipha (1282-1307) or by Pratapa Narasirpha (1307-1327). He 
therefore probably flour^ed in the 14th century.^ 

Vidyanatha 

t 

An excellent edition of Vidyanatha’s Prataparudrayak- 

bhusam with a commentary called Ratndpana by Mallinatha’s son 

Kum^asvaml has been brought out by Trivedi in the Bombay 

Sanskrit Series. It consists of kdrikds^ vrttis^ and illustrations. 

The illustrations are all composed by the writer in honour of his 

patron. The patron is said to be a Kakatiya king of Telangana, 

Prataparudradeva, also called Virarudra or Rudra whose capital 

was at Eka^ila (Warangal). The work is divided into 9 chapters 

or prakdsanas and the following subjects are dealt with in 

order :—^heroes, nature of Kavya, nature of ndtaka, rasa, dosa, 

gufuii iabddlanikdra, arthdlarnkdra^ misrdlamkdra. It deals with 

some new alatiikdras not taken up by Mammata, or described by 

him, such as, pariftdmay ullekha, vicitra^ and vikalpa. He 

flourished probably in the beginning of the 14th. century. 

Raindparia is an excellent commentary by KumarasvamI, son of 

Mallinatha.^ 

« 

• On discussions about his date see J.B.R.A,S., Vols. X. & XI; Telang's article in 
Indian Adiquaiyi Vols. II & III; Bdhler’s reports on Sanscrit Manuscripts 1874; Ras&niam- 
sudhakara, p. 107; see also Dr. De’s Sanskrit Poetics and Kahe’s Introduction to SHutya- 
detrpaoa. ^ 

' In addition to Trivedi’s edition there were also two other editions of the work; 
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Vagbhata II 

,The Kdvyanuidsana of Vigbhata has been published with the 
Alamkdra-tilaka commentary in the Kavyamala Series, written in 
the form of sfiltra, vrtti and examples. It is divided into 5 
chapters. In the first he deals with the definition of Ktvya and 
the conditions of poets, the division of Kavya as gadya^ padya 
and miira and the distinction between makdkdjya, dkhycyikd, 
kathd, campu and miira-kdiya including the 10 rupakas. The 
2nd chapter deals with the 16 dosas^ of pada, 14 dosas of vdlya 
and 14 dosas of artha and 10 gums according to Dancjlin and 
Vamana. But he holds that gums arc really 3 in number, 
mddhuryya^ ojas and prasada and he admits 3 ritis — gaudi, 
vaidarbhi and pdncdli. In the 3rd chapter he describes 63 
arthdlamkdras and mentions among them some rare alamkdras^ 
any a, apara^ purva^ leia, vihita, mata^ uhhayanydsa, bhdva and 
d^tb. In the 4th chapter he deals with 6 hbddlatnkdras, e.g., 
citra, slesa, anuprdsa, vakrokti, yamaka, and punaruktavad’- 
dbhdsa. In the 5th he deals with the rasas and the varieties of 
heroes and heroines. He probably wrote a rmhdkdvya called 
JF^abha-deva-carita and a work on metrics, Ckando* nuidsam. 
He was the son of Nemikumara and probably lived in the 15th 
century A.D. He has but little originality in his work and has 
drawn his materials from Kdiyammdmsd and Kdvyaprakdia, 

^^I^VaNaTHA 

Vi^vanatha’s Sdhitya-darparta is a very popular work on 
alamkdra. His great grand-father, Narayana, was a very learned 
man and had written many works on Alamkara, and his father 
CandraiSekhara was a poet and he often quotes from his father’s 
work. He mentions two works of his father, Puspamata and 
Bhii^arnava. In all probability he was an inhabitant of Orissa 
as he sometimes gives OriyS equivalents of Sanskrit words in 
commentary on Kdvyaprakd^a. Both his father and he himsdf 
probably held high offices in the court of the king <^‘^Ksdihga> 
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and had the title Sandhi-vaigrahika-mahdpdtra, He was pro¬ 
bably a Vaisiiava in religion and was also a poet and he quotes 
his own verses both in Sanskrit and PrSkrt. He wrote a number 
of other works such as, Rdghava-vildsa^ Kuvalaydiva-carita —a 
PrSkrt k^vya, Prabhdvati and Candrakald (both ndtikds), and 
also Praiasti-ratndvali and a karambhaka in 16 languages. His 
Sdhityadarpana was composed in 1384 A.D.^ There are at least 
4 commentaries on Sdhityadarpamiy- Sdhityadarpam-locana by 
Anantadasa, Sdhityadarpana-tippana by Mathuranath Sukla, 
Sdhitya-darpa^a-vivrti by Ramacarana TarkavagKa and Sahitya- 
darpana-prabhd by Goplnatj^a. 

KeSavamiSra 

His Alamkdra-sekhara, written as kdrikd, vftti and examples, 
has been published in the Kavyamala series. It is said in the 
Vftti that the kdrikds were written by one Sauddhodani. The 
author has drawn largely from Kdvyddarsa, Kdvyamimdmsd, 
Dhvanydlokay Kdvyaprakdia, and Vdgbhatdlamkdra. It is 
divided into 8 chapters called ratnas, and deals with the condi¬ 
tions of kavya, the ritis, the threefold meanings of words, the 
do$as, the gums and the alarrikdras, the nature of heroes and 
heroines, the conventions of poets, subjects to be described in a 
kdvya, tricks of words and the rasas. He also regards rasa as 
the soul of poetry. The work was written, as the writer says, 
at the instance of the King Ma^iikyacandra, the son of Dharma- 
candra who flourished in the middle of the 16th century. 

'^ApPAYA DfKSITA 

Appaya wrote 3 works on poetics, Vrttuvdrttika in 2 
chapters dealing with words and their meanings. Kttvalqyd- 
mnda, is an elementary treatise of alasfikdra in which he adds 24 
more alamkdras to the 100 (Uatjikdras already given in Candrdloka. 
His third work is Citra->mtmdTti$$, in which he deals with dhpani, 

4 

< For a ducumion tm his date see P. V. Kane's IntFoductam fen 
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gunibhutavyafiga and eitrakavya and treats of a number of 
alamkdras. Jagann5tha in his Rasa-gangddhara tries to refute 
the doctrines of Citrammamsd and calls his work Citra- 
mimdtrisd-kha^na, but curiously enough, he stops at apahnuH. 
Appaya Diksita quotes from Ekdvalt, Pratdparudra-yasobhU^am 
and Alamkdra-sarvasva-sanjtvam and must therefore be later 
than the 14th century. Dr. Hultzsch in the Epigraphia IndicOy 
Vol. 4, shows that the Vehkatapati referred to in Kuvalaydnanda 
was Venkata I of Vijayanagara, one of whose grants is dated 
1601 A.D. Appaya Diksita therefore flourished in the first 
quarter of the 17th century. 


Jagannatha 


The Rasa-gfingddhara of Jagannatha together with its 
commentary Marma-prakdia by Nage^abhatta has been published 
in the Kavyamala series. It is a standard work on poetics, of 
the same rank as Dhvanydloka and Kdvyaprakdsa, The work 
consists of kdrikdSf vrttis and examples which are all from the 
author’s pen. He often boldly criticises celebrated writers of 
the past offering fiis own independent views. He holds that 
not rasa but rdmaniyakatd is the essence of good Kavya.^ The 
work suddenly breaks off in the second chapter while dealing 
with the Uttardlamkdra and Nage^a’s commentary also goes no 
further. It seems therefore probable that Jagannama could not 
complete his work. His vrtti is very erudite and contains 
references to his many views on the subject of the theory of 
vyanjand or dhvani and the expression of rasay which are not 
available in any other work of alarpkdra. In addition to Rmus- 
gadgddhara and Citra-inmdr(isd‘kkari4ona he wrote another 
work called Bhdmim-vildsa published by L. R. Vaidya in 
the Kavyamala series. He wrote a criticism of Bhattoji 
Manoramd and called it Manoramd-^kuca-mardem. 

Jagannatha was a Tailahga Brahmana who studied imder 
his own father Perubhatia, and Se§iavlreilvara. The Uhle 

l r§mar^lMikMtaia^ ktojtm-^RasagaigiAottt. 
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Pan^itaraja was given to him by Shahjahan. He wrote a work 
called Asafa^mlasa^ probably mourning the death of the favourite 
Khan-Khanan who died in 1641 A.D. and praises Dara Siko 
in his Jagaddbharana. He probably lived in the middle of the 
17th century.^ 


Later Minor Writers 

Quite a large number of Alaipkara works has been written in 
recent times and it may be worthwhile to mention some of their 
names :—^Acyuta-Sarma’s Sdhitya-sdra, a work of 12 chapters, 
of the 19th century, Ajitasenacaryya’s Alamkara-cintdmani and 
Srngara-manjari (the writer was a Jaina), Anuratna-mandana or 
Ratna-mandana-gani’s Jalpa-kalpa-latd —^probably of the 16th 
century, Mugdha-medhdkara by the same authpr, Anantaraya’s 
Kavisamaya-kallola, Ananta’s Sdhitya-kalpa-valli, Amrtananda 
Yogin’s Alamkdra-samgraha (edited in Calcutta, 1887, with an 
English translation), Maharaja’s Rasa~ratna~dipikd, Indrajit’s 
Rasika-priydj KacchapeSvara Diksita’s Rdmacandra-yaiobhusana, 
Kandalayarya’s Alatakdra-sirobhusana^ Katyayana Subrahmanya 
Suri’s Alainkdra-kaustubha probably at the end of the 18th 
century, Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya’s Kdvya-dipikd (Calcutta 
1870 and 1876), Ka^ilaksmana Kavi’s Alatiikdra-grantha, 
Krspa’s Sdhitya-tarangini, Kumbha’s Rasaratm-ko^a, 15th 
century), Krsnabhatta’s Vrtti-dtpikd, Krsna Diksita’s Raghu- 
ndtha^bhupdltya, Krsna Sarman’s Manddra-makaranda-campu, 
(edited in the Kavyamala and the Rasaprakdia). The writer 
was later than Appayya Diksita. We have also KeiSavabhatta’s 
Rasika-sanjtvantf Gahgananda-maithila’s Karrui-bhu^ana 
(probably in the 16th century). It is unnecessary, however, to 
enumerate these names of Alaipkara works of later writers which 
exceed one hundred in number. Besides these, there are more 
than fifty anonymous works on Alaipkara. Quite a large number 
of these names have been collected from the catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss.:in Dr. S. K. De’s Sanskrit Pgtiics, Vol. I and also in 
P. V. Kane’s Introduction to Sdhityadarpapt. ^ 
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PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY TASTE AND CRITICISM 

Introductory 

From the preceding sketch of the history of the old school 
of writers on Alamkara and the works on Alanikara it may appear 
that though our history of alamkara begins with Bhamaha or 
Bharata, the science of alarnkdra must have begun in association 
with the grammatical ways of thinking, probably from the 2nd or 
the 3rd century B.C. I have pointed out elsewhere that upamd 
as a decorated form has been very well investigated by Yaska and 
Panini. It seems 'natural therefore to think that the early 
efforts on the subject must have generally concentrated them¬ 
selves on the discovery of these decorative forms of speech 
which go by the name of alavpkdra. A close study of the 
Rudradaman inscription of Junagadh in the 2nd century A.D. 
shows clearly that certain dignified ways of literary delivery 
were accepted as binding in high literary circles. It may 
naturally be regarded quite a feasible process of turning to 
the other topics of alatjikdra-sdstra from an acute observation 
of the conditions under which a figure of speech becomes really 
an alarnkdra. It was found that a literary composition must 
first of all be free from grammatical errors and must internally 
be logically coherent. Kau^ilya’s Arthasdstra gives us fairly 
elaborate canons for regulating the composition of different types 
of royal edicts. It also became evident to these early inquirers 
that different forms of composition became effective in diverse 
ways and that these ways of composition were of a structural 
character which belonged to the composition as a whole and 
could not be located in any particular part of the composition* 
These were called the n/i or mode. No Alatrikdra writer has 
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clarified the matter as to why these different modes of writings 
were called Gau^ty Pancdlty Magadhi, and the like. Bh^maha, 
the earliest writer on alamkdra, expresses the view that this 
has nothing to do with the countries which form the basis of the 
nomenclature. They are merely technical names of different 
forms or styles. But it is very curious that in any case 
different forms of style should be associated with the names of 
different important centres of culture. We know already from 
the stray remarks found in the Vydkarana Mahdbhd^a that 
Patahjali had noticed that people of different parts of India were 
fond of different kinds of expressions. Thus some had a 
predilection to an exaggerated use of the taddhita-pratyayay 
others for using long compounds.^ This signifies that already 
by Patanjali’s time people in different centres of culture had 
made their mark in literature by their style of composi¬ 
tion. This literature must have been at one time pretty vast 
to make literary tendencies remarkable to an author who lived 
somewhere in Northern India. We know also that Vidarbha 
was within the empire of Pusyamitra at whose sacrifice 
Patanjali officiated as a priest. Magadha was also a well-known 

centre of culture from the time of the Nandas. Pancala and 
/ 

Surasena were places of culture from very early times; but no 
ancient literature has come down to us except the Rdmdyaim 
and the Mahdbhdrata. The subject of literary style is naturally 
associated with what may be called defects and excellences. 
The attention of the earlier writers on alamkdra was thus 
drawn principally to the subject of style. We therefore find 
that no one before the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhan^ had 
turned to the problem of literary emotion and regarded it as the 
most essential desideratum in literature* Some indeed emphasised 
the importance of the figure of speech, but others had emphasised 
the importance of style and grace. Some had also noticed that 
whenever there is good poetry the utterance is of a striking 
nature. It is not true, however, that the subject of literary 

* See Patafijali’s PaspaUBtifika. H 
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emotion was not discussed by the writers that came between 
Bharata and the Dhvanikara. But as Bharata’s own remarks 
about rasa appertained to dramas that were actually played, 
people were loath to believe that literary emotion occupied as 
much place in a poem as in a play. In a play the dialogues 
formed a necessary part and for this reason Bharata also 
discussed the faults and excellences of prose speech and also 
treated of the figures of speech. In the 16th chapter of his 
work he had referred to these as signifying the defining concept 
of literature. But excepting Dandin the later writers had 
ignored this view and had been content leaving them as being 
connected to the: construction of a play. Among the alarrikdras^ 
Bharata had counted* only upamd^ rupaka^ dipaka, and yamaka. 
We know that fairly elaborate discussions on upamd appears 
both in Panini and his commentators. There can also be little 
doubt that Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata, Vamana and others 
had largely been influenced by these views. Only Dandin had 
withstood the temptation. Later writers on alamkdra had indeed 
discovered many varieties of upamd. 

Bharata in discussing about defects and excellences pointed 
out that the following must be regarded as instances of defects, 
e.g.y to say the same thing only by a change of words, to 
introduce irrelevant or vulgar things, to commit a break of 
thought, or to say anything which is invalid, metrical lapse, the 
use of words without propriety and full of grammatical errors. 
Bhamaha also mentions the defects and these are as follows :— 
absence of complete sense, repetition, irrelevant speech, doubtful 
meaning, break of order, break of metre or pause, to make 
euphonic combinations in wrong places and to enter into 
anomalous- descriptions,—descriptions which are against the 
principles of art, common usage and reasonings. Though some¬ 
what differently jstated, these’ agree in essence with the defects 
counted- by Bharata. In addition to these Bhamaha mentions 
other defects, e.g., where the sense is forced, unclear, obscutCj 
loss of proper emphasis, usc: of such difficult words may 
O.P. 130--72 
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obstruct the comprehension of sense, impossible descriptions, 
vulgar words and vulgar significance or the use of harsh words. 
When these are compared with the defects pointed out by 
Mamma ta we find that with closer inspection many new defects 
have come out. Thus, according to Mammata there are sixteen 
kinds of defects of words, e.g., use of harsh words, incorrect 
words, those not incorrect yet not current in usage, to use words 
in a wrong meaning, to use a word in an obscure sense ignoring the 
more patent meaning, to use words which are antagonistic to the 
emotions that are to be roused, to use words merely for the sake 
of keeping the metre, to use words in a meaning which it does 
not possess, obscenity, to use words in a doubtful meaning, to 
use words in such technical meanings in which they are used 
only in special works, to use vulgar words, to have recourse to 
ungraceful meanings, to create obscurities,. to lay emphasis on 
the wrong place, to use words in such a manner that undesirable 
and unwholesome suggestions may be apparent, and so forth. 
To these Mammata adds the defects not of words but of 
sentences : to use words contrary to the intended emotions, to 
make euphonic combinations in wrong places, to use more or 
less words than is necessary, to make an idea drop after rising to 
a height, after having finished an idea to take it up again, 
the absence of link between connected sentences, not to give 
proper importance to an idea, to compcwe sentences in such a 
manner that one may be dependent on the other for its compre¬ 
hension, to make compositions in such a manner that the 
meaning is not available without making insertions, wrong use 
of words, breaking of the expected order, to introduce all on 
a sudden an unexpected and contrary emotion. Tn addition to 
these, Mammata has spoken of many defects of sense, such as, 
to describe such things which are not indispensable for the main 
purport of the speech; to use words ii!t such a manner that there 
may be difficulty in comprehending the sense; to contradict 
oneself; to use words in a wrong order; to use sentences in a 
manner such that though their meaning is comprehended the 
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purport remains obscure; to speak unconventionally; to fail to 
speak in a new manner. 

If we consider the above-mentioned defects enumerated by 
Bh^maha and Mamma ta, we find that in a higher sense they may 
all be regarded as defects of style. In the modern European 
concept style signifies the manner in which a particular persona¬ 
lity gives expression to himself. Whenever the question of perso¬ 
nality comes there comes the question of the way of his enjoy¬ 
ment and the motive that is urged by such an enjoyment. Now, 
many of the defects enumerated are really defects of expression, 
i,e.y defects that delay the expression, obscure its clarity, or 
effects, the height of its vigour or bring in associations that 
operate to throw it out of gear. Mammata regarded sabda and 
artha as being the body of literature. The body should not be 
such that it might give a false expression to the soul within. It 
is the soul within that out of the whole nature selects a particular 
part and enjoys it and returns to the world its enjoyment 
through the vehicle of thought and language so that similar 
enjoyments may be produced in others. 

But in the earlier writings of Indian authors of Alamkara the 
style was limited to the mere externals of Jabda and artha though 
at times the true significance of rasa^ of emotional enjoyment 
peeped in and through them. Mamma ta had the advantage of 
the deep wisdom of Anandavardhana and Abhinava and as such 
he had counted as defect whatever delayed the communication 
of the emotion or obscured it or arrested its heightening or laid 
it in the wrong channel, or to its partial apprehension. From 
Bhamaha to VSmana no one had given the right emphasis on 
aesthetic emotion and for that reason they could not see eye 
to eye to Mammata’s view that detraction from aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment was what constituted defects. But Bhamaha had so cleverly 
put the whole thing that it cannot be gainsaid that he regarded 
the sweetness of emotion as being the fundamental essential of 
literature. Against Mamma ta it may be said that we notice some 
sort of hesitancy in such admission. Though in describing do^a 
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he defines them as those that hinder the expression of rasa, yet in 
defining ktvya he says—KSvya is that which should not be 
marred by defects, should have excellences, but may or may not 
have alaritkdras. Now, such a definition would not necessarily 
mean that it is indispensable for poetry to be charged v^ith emo¬ 
tion. Among later writers also Jagannatha did not admit this 
indispensable character of rasa. All the defects that have hitherto 
been pointed out lead to an obscurity of comprehension, un¬ 
desirable suggestion or wheeling of the mind out of its track by 
impossible description which lead to the misapprehension of 
aesthetic enjoyment. Bhamaha always insisted on the fact that 
the style of poetry should be easy of comprehension for if this 
is not so then even if the poems are charg’ed with emotions they 
would fail to affect us. He had in many.places contrasted 
literature and other sciences as honey and better pills. He had 
also told us that unless something is said in a striking manner 
it was no poetry. He was thus in a way hinting that aesthetic 
emotion and its unobstructed communication constituted the art 
of poetry. Dan^in has not said anything very definite about the 
relation between the defects and the excellences, yet he has ad¬ 
mitted the relativity of some of the defects. He has also said that 
whatever is not available in the Vaidarbhl style should be regarded 
as defects. It would not be wrong to think that he had regarded 
the defects to be those which were opposed to the excellences. In 
the classification of dosas there is hardly any agreement between 
the various writers on alarnkdra. But it would be unfruitful for 

us to enter into that discussion. But from Bhamaha to Mammata 

• 

most of the authors have signified the relative character of 
some of the dosas. Thus, the use of harsh words may be a defect 
in amorous poetry but it should be an excellence in heroic poetry. 
Bhtoaha has said that it is by the manner of use that a defect 
may be an excellence or an excellence may be a defect.^ 

* sanitivtia-viitfSttu durukUm apt Jobhatt 
nila^ paldiam ibaddham aitlardU srajam iaa 
kUteid . dJra/asauttddiyid dkatu * Mkdmasddhoapi 
kinti-vilocaiUMryattam tHoiinasam iadf^anam. 
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Bhoja also counted a number of do§as but there is no originality 
in it. Bhamaha is unwilling to accept the rigidity of the 
classification of style as Gaudl^ Vaidarbhif Pancali^ etc. and 
he dismisses also the list of ten gu^ accepted by Bharata. In 
their place he accepts only three, viz., sweetness, strength and 
simplicity. The excellences [gums) are integral to the structure 
of the style, whereas the figures of speech are comparatively 
external. This is the view that Udbhata has expressed in his 
commentary on Bhamaha.^ 

Vamana has described excellences as those that beautify 
speech and he defined Alamkdra as heightening the nature of 
speech. Mammata has severely criticised this view of Vamana. 
Vamana has counted ten excellences depending on words and ten 
on its significancje. He used the same terms in double senses to 
denote the excellence of words and the excellence of meaning. 
Thus, the word ojas means the thickness of word-structure but 
it also means gfravity of meaning. Prasdda means on the one 
hand the loose structure of a sentence and on the other hand it 
means simplicity of meaning, ^lesa means on the one hand 
smoothness of expression while on the other hand it also means 
the existence of various meanings of one word, and so on. 
Bharata, Dandin and Bhamaha practically followed the same 
principle in counting the excellences, but there is a difference 
of meaning in the terms used by them. Thus, what 
Dandin called ^Uesa' is called *ojas' by Bhamaha, and 
Vamana’s *pfthak‘padatva' and ^agrdmyakatff are equivalent 
to Dan^in’s mddhuryya\ There is no agreement between 
Vamana’s 'samddhV and Dandin’s 'samddhv^ while 

^ ytOhi tadvad-asidhfyah sudhiyaica prayoj(^ 

tad grUhya^ sterabhikusutna^ grimyamtUm nidheyam 
dhatU sobha^ viraeitamda^ sthdnamasyaitad asya 
mSldkSro ract^oH yathS s&dhu vijMya mdldf 
yogyatn kSvyejv aoahitardhiyd tadvad tvdbhidkdnam. 

—Bhlmaha I. S4^55, 5S*59. 

tameodyaafUyi s0»yoga»tttyi tu hdridaya ityosmat gWfSUmkSrS’^ 

bfudah, ^j^kftfHMtt/uiprisoptt^ cobhaytfdm api laimudymtUyi 
ta^pidiki^nvdknmoaifd»; bhtda^. 
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has been used by Bharata to mean ‘solid structure’ of long com¬ 
pounds with which Daiidin and Bhoja agree, while Hemacandra 
does not. According to Hemacandra ‘q/oj* means ‘to attribute 
greatness to the meaning.’ The same may be said of Bhoja. 
His definitions sometimes agree with Vamana and sometimes do 
not. We thus see that the technical names used to denote the 
various excellences by the different writers do not agree. Bhoja 
and others have mentioned new excellences which are absent in 
the treatment from Bharata to Vamana. It also appears that 
not all our senses can be present in every case of literary struc¬ 
ture. The existence of some may easily bar out others. 
Mamma ta has emphasised the view that the excellences belong 
to the aesthetic emotion. For that 'reason the defects 
of aesthetic emotion will involve a difference of aesthetic 
qualities. Generally, the classification of the gunas are of an 
arbitrary character. Thus Mammata criticising Vamana says 
that what Vamana calls different gurm are sometimes such that 
some of them are modifications of one guna. What Vamana 
calls Hesa^ samadhi, uddratd and prasdda are included within 
'ojas.' It has been suggested that the gu^ are those excellen¬ 
ces which influence the mind in a particularly favourable manner 
and makes its speech original. In many cases the so-called 
gunas are but the absence of defects. Again, what has been 
counted as gunas by some have been regarded by others as being 
only poetical skill. 

Many of our modern writers have considered it advantageous 
to speak of the divergence of views of the different Alaipkara 
authors as being capable of being classified in the Western 
fashion, such as, the Riti school, the alarrikdra school or the 
Dhvani school. I am forced to submit a dissenting note, to this 
way of classification. From Bharata to Anandavardhana every¬ 
one of the writers of Alaipkira understood the importance of 
dofa, guTM, riti, rasa, and alatnkdra as constituting the grounds 
of appraisal of the value of any kavya. But of these writers if 
V&mana regarded riti or style to constitute the chief essence it 
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cannot be regarded that he thereby formed a school by himself. 
We do not know of any other author who like YSmana says, 
ritirdtma kavya^al Dandin as well as most other writers have 
given much space to riti, dosa, gunCy and alamkdra. The 
doctrine of gunas was also an old doctrine and we find mddhuryyay 
kdntiy and uddratd referred to there. Bharata enumerates 10 
gunas and they are more or less the same as those enumerated 
by Dandin and Vamana. But as rasa is more important for 
Ndtya-sdstra Bharata laid greater stress on rasa than on do^a or 
gumy whereas Dandin gives greater preference to dosay guna and 
alarnkdray as almost the whole of his work is dedicated to dofay 
guna and alarnkdras. Dandin however expands the concept of 
alamkdras and include*s the gunas within them. We have already 
stated that the attention of the early writers was drawn primarily 
to the literary embellishments found in figures of speech. But 
as thought advanced it was found that the literary embellishment 
would not really be embellishment unless certain other conditions 
be fulfilled, as for example, as Bhamaha stated, that there 
must be a strikingness or archness (vakrokti) or originality and 
due exaggeration (atisayokti) without which the alarnkdras would 
not be alarnkdras and Dandin pointed out that the literary excel¬ 
lences or the gums also constitute alarnkdras which form the 
essence of the Kdvyamdrga. The word mdrga means the 
way and this is very nearly the same as the rlti of Vamana. 
The gums there refer to the way of speech or the style. The 
previous writer did not fully realise the value of the excellences 
or the gunas as constituting the essence of good style. Da^diii 
however defines KS.vya as istdrtha'-vyavacchinna-paddvali. 
The paddvall should be i^tdrthavyajiacchinnay i.e., agreeable, 
pleasant. Naturally the question would arise how should the 
words be arranged that they may produce the i^tdrtha. The 
way of making the suitable arrangement of sound or sense should 
be such that they may be pleasurable. Even Kuntaka in later 
times laid emphasis on the particular bandha or arrangement of 
iabda and artha as constituting a good Kavya and he said that 
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such an arrangement can only be successful when it is manipula¬ 
ted by genius that knows how to make it striking. Dapc^in had 
not definitely introduced the idea of the proper arrangement of 
sense or artha as Kuntaka did, he only spoke of paddvali 
and did not introduce the concept of artha which, however, 
must have been latent in his mind. Kuntaka made it patent. 
What Kuntaka calls bandha is vyavaccheda or mdrga in Dandin. 
Bharata himself also spoke of the kdvya-gunas but he does not 
speak of riti. Dandin as a matter of fact spread out his gums 
as indicating only two varieties of style, the Vaidarbhi and the 
Gaudi. ' These names, however, are not Dandin*s own as we 
find them also in Bhamaha. I have already pointed out that 
even at the time of Patanjali, different cultural centres in India 
had demonstrated their inclinations towards different styles of 
composition. Bana in his Harsacarita in a much later time 
confirms the view. Bhamaha mentioned the gums independent¬ 
ly of the style. But Dandin included them within the style. 
Bharata also regarded the gums as belonging to the kavya as a 
whole and not to the style, while the later writers like Mamma ta 
and others regarded the gunas as belonging to rasa. According 
to Dandin it is the Vaidarbhamdrga that carries within it the 
correct integration of the ten gums which may be regarded as 
the very life of the Vaidarbhamdrga and are absent in the Gau4t 
The ten gunas enumerated by Dandin are neither logically dis¬ 
tinct nor exhaustive.^ Of the gunas enumerated by Dandin 
samddhi is really uparridlarrikdra whereas the other refer 
to the sonorous effects of sound, compactness of words and clear¬ 
ness of meaning. Dai^i^in says that alatrikdras are those qualities 
that produce the embellishment of kavya [kdvyaiobkdkardn 
dkarmdn alarnkdrdn pracaksate). In such a wide scope gurms 

* The ten of Dai^^in are :—flefc (compactness),(clearness), samatS (proper 
grouping of the word-sounds), tnSdhu^ya '(sdiitwative sweetness and absence of vulgarity), 
nikmire^ (soft sounds), arthaoydkti (ejqilieitness of sense, which is almost the same as 
praidda), uddratw (expression of high spirit), ojas ^force proceeding firom the use of com¬ 
pounds), kSnti (agreeableness, due to consonance of usage, convention at^ the like), samSHin 
(transference of tharacters, qudities and actions): 
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are also included within the concept of alaifikSra and in chapter 
II, 3 he speaks of the gunas constituting the Vaidarbht style as 
alamkdras and distinguishes these from other alafftkaras which 
may exist both in the Gaudi and the Vaidarbht style and these 
may be regarded as the general alatrikaras.^ 

We thus find that Da^din conceives of as k^vya that compo^ 
sition of words that produces pleasure. Here, of course, the 
idea of rasa is very dominant. As a matter of fiict it is the very 
defining concept of kavya, its very soul. For, if a particular 
composition did not produce pleasure it could not be kivya at all, 
Bhimaha also distinguishes kavya from Rostra as honey and' 
bitter guduct. But the production of pleasure being the common 
quality of all kavya, a fiirther criterion of superiority is added as 
depending on the presence or absence of further embellishment. 
If Daridin could logically think it would have occurred to him, 
why do these embellishments add to the charm of poetry if 
poetry be that which produces pleasure? Is that not an intror 
duction of a new standard? If this is a new standard what 
constitutes the character of this standard ? Or do these qualitia 
add to the charm of poetry because they heighten or make it easy 
to enjoy the pleasure better! This would have naturally brought 
him to the position of Mammata. He, however, did not follow 
this line of thinking and regarded the iobhd of kavya as being 
something different from the H^tdrtha* or desirability. But 
then a new difficulty occurred—^the gu^as produce hbhd, so do 
the alarukdras. Therefore gurias also must be alarrtkdras,^ 

* - Icaicia mSrga-vibhigSrtham uktdk pfSg afy ata^riydh | 

sSdhira^am ala*^dra-jlUam adya pradarfyaU\\ 

■^-KStyidaria. 

i.*., in treating the vaidarhhi style we have shown some of the ida^kiras (which are nothing 
but the gupas'), and now we are describing those daf^kSras which are present in both Gstifff 
ViA'VMarbM. 

• Thus, Taruna Vicaspati in commenting on K^yapreJOia II. 3 saj^ ; 

pTkrwpp iUfddtyo daki gapd ifjmklam, U'lal^^k&rS uyanU iti ett iobhSkaratatf^ hi 

aUffkSra-lakfa^fam, taUakfatt^yogSt te'pyaU^kdrih .-gMfid alef^kdra . 

Msk Mtfi/byah g^tgdtmakiUa^kdfdh pSnen mifga'PfaUudttf^nuhriaiUya utiMfft U§gpjt 
tu mSrgordvaya sddhSra^ ataPkdrd wyenU. 

O.P. 150—73 
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‘ In the treatment of the figures of speech that are common to 
Vaiddrbhi and Gau^i Dan^in takes up the iabddlarpkaras; 
particularly yamaka and 35 arthdlavpkaras,^ 

As regards do^a Dan^in generally regards the opposites of 
the gw(fM as do^a, but as three of the gwim have no opposites, 
I>a]^in counts the do^as as seven. Dandin does not discuss the 
question as to whether dosas are positive or negative. He only 
holds that the Vdidarbhi riti is free from the do^as and that they 
are. only to be found in the Gaudt riti. But Vamana positively 
declares the dosas as being the negations of gurtas. According to 
V&mana iabda and artka form the body of kavya, and ritii the 
structural arrangement of words (visi^ta-pada-racand) is its soul. 
But if only a particular structure or regiment of words be the 
soul of good poetry what is this particular element ? Vamana*s 
answer is this that it is that structure that contains gurm. He 
holds further that in Vaidarbhi we have all the ten kinds of 
gUTS^as, in the Gau^t we have only ojas and kdnii and in the 
Pdficdli only mddhuryya and saukumdryya. But he does not 
discuss the question as to why a particular gum should be so 
called and. should a particular structure containing particular 
ganas ht given preference to other structures. The gupis are 
regarded by Vamana as qualities of iabda and arthay but the 
commentator notes that the gu^ really belong to the riti. 
Their existence is proved according to Vamana by the testimony 
of men of taste. Vamana*s enumeration of guttas or rather the 
names that he ascribed to the various gur^s is different from that 
of Da^dli^* In essence they may be regarded as a conse¬ 
quence of an expansion and systematization of Datlidin’s ideas. 
It cannot also be said that the classifications and the definitions 
all' logicdly valid ' aiid they have been severely criticised by 
Mamma|k. It may also be pointed out that some of the gu^ 

of V5mana as well-as Dai(^din are really alarpkdras. Following 

... . 

... > Bodi Bfa&nuha'' tad. devote much-time to ^tnAan^m valXtA praM^ 

TSfafM. tad Idigha and Bhinviai wdlhadmuch pteTbrence fo;r thtat. -Bat Anandavatdhtaa 
entirely discredited them. . ' 
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Bhamaha the later writew otalat{ikara have regarded vakrokti or 
ukti-vaicitiya the principal criterion for the admission of figur^ 
of ^eech» 

It is because that none of these writers could discover the 
underlying principle of guna and do^a that they tried to pick up 
in a haphazard manner some of the appealing qualities of a 
delightful poetic conversation. The difference in classification, 
enumeration and nomenclature among the various writers was 
therefore natural. But on the whole it was really Bharata’s 
classification that has been developed upto its furthest limits by 
Vamana. Vamana, however, does not stop with the gurias but 
he thinks that a kavya is acceptable because it is alatitkara 
(kdvyarn grdhyam alamkdrat) and defines alamkara as beauty 
{saundaryyam alanikdram). We find here a double scheme. 
Riti is called the soul^ of kavya, but a kavya is acceptable only 
if there is alarjikdra or saundaryya. The compromise has been 
arrived at by holding that while the gupas are the permanent 
qualities constituting kavya, and are hence called the gufjuis^ the 
alamkdras form additional charms. But why the gums consti* 
tuting the riti should be regarded as essential for kavya? The 
answer that we get is that they are indispensable qualities with¬ 
out which no beauty or charm of poetry can be produced (gu^dff. 
nityd tairvind kdvyandmdmpapattify). The alarnkdras produce 
only additional charms. The gurias are said to be related to the 
riti in the sarmvdya relation or the relation of inherence, whereas 
the alamkdras exist in the relation of sainyoga, Mammata has, 
however, pointed out that this view is not correct, for a gw^ 
like the ojas and an alarpkdra like anuprdsa or upamd, should 
be regarded as being in samavdya relation. The upshot of the 
whole thing is that alarnkdras cannot produce kavya. lyi^out 
the gu^ but the gu^ may produce kSlvyas without there being 
any alarjikdra, VSlmana does not pay much attention to the 
olarjikdras. He counts only anuprdsa and yamaka axid'.d^Add^ 
larjikdra and regards all ^rthdli^dras ns involving uparnd 
different modes of upamd, - ; , 
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It is desirable, however, that though here and there among 
the ancients there may have been people who are inclined to give 
a special emphasis to ritiy yet it would be wrong to speak of the 
writers of Alaipkaras in the past as belonging to the jRtti 
school or the Alaipkara school. No such classification iFcurrent in 
the Indian tradition of Alamkara and I do not know of a number 
of writers of a particular time as upholding the ritt theory so 
that they might be referred to as belonging to the Jiiif school as we 
niay very well find in the field of Indian Philosophy. When we 
find that from the time of l§ankara there is an unbroken chain of 
authors who held the monistic doctrine and supported it against 
the attack of the opponents, we can speak of these authors as 
belonging to the school of Sankara. But if a writer here and 
a writer there have any special fondness for, nti we cannot call 
them as belonging to a particulai school, any more than we can 
speak of Hegel as belonging to the Aristotelian school or Kant 
to the Platonic. The fact was that these early writers were 
groping in the dark for discovering a rational principle about the 
essential sine qua non constitution and the nature of kavya and, 
they faltered in their attempts and ran into contradictions. Thus 
in Vamana we may ask : what is riti apart from the gunas ? 
A rift is a vUifta-pada-racandy but this viiistatd of arrangement or 
racand includes the guiias. Vamana therefore regards the gunas 
as essential in poetry. If that is so there would be no rift with¬ 
out them and it is said that they are in the samaodya relation 
with the rift. That which is in a samavdya relation with any 
thing must be regarded as being such an indispensable character 
of the thing that the thing can hardly be conceived without that 
quality. We can hardly speak of any rift without speaking of 
the The rift, therefore, which is supposed to be the soul 

of kRvya, would be only imaginable as an abstract and theoretical 
entity for upholding the gurias. The Ekdvali points but that if 
the gu^as are the principal element, they themselves cannot be 
regarded, as adorning poetry, for they themselves should be the 
objects of adornment. * 
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Prof. Kane says : “Vamana is the foremost representative 
of the riti school.** But where are the others? Mr. Kane 
further says that “The Alaipkara school looked upon the 
alarnkarasj which are really of secondary importance, as very 
important. The riti school marks a very real advance over the 
Alaipkara school, and though it did not reach the real essence of 
poetry it approached very near it. Instead of looking upon mere 
alarnkdras as the essence of poetry it looked upon the gu^ as the 
essence. The riti school was not yet quite aware of that to 
which the gunas belonged. It is therefore that the Dhvanikdrikd 
says about the Rxti school, ^'asphuta-sphuritam^ etc.**^ But this 
seems hardly correct. Bhamaha regarded vakrokti as the soul 
of all alarnkdras and regarded honey-like sweetness to be the 
characteristic pf kavya. 

Going back to BhSmaha, Udbha^a and Rudrata we may say 
that here also to call them as belonging to the Alamkara school 
is not quite correct. For, though Bhamaha collects many 
alarnkdras from the previous writers and regards them as 
embellishment as everyone does, he never regards alarjikdras as 
the soul of kavyas. As a matter of fact the problem as to what 
constitutes the essence of literature was not solved till the advent 
of Dhvanikara. When Vamana said, 'ritir dtmd kduya^a' he 
probably simply meant that kavya necessarily implies a bandka 
or arrangement of iabddrtha. Though he uses the word dtman 
yet by that word he really means deha (body) of kavya, which is 
really iabddrtha,^ But Bhamaha was shrewd enough to perceive 
that it is not merely the bandha that constitutes a kavya but the 
expression.must be out of the commonplace. It must be vakra,. 
Probably the word vakra has been suggested by the amor* 
ous glances of women. The glance made in a straightforward 
manner is simple vision but an arch-glance signifies the whole 

^ esphufo^s^iuritjfl^ kioyiflf tcttvMi tUid yttikodUtun | 
eiakimadbldfvydkartum rtUgfeh samprtvartUeh Jf 

' DluamkdfikS III, 52. . 

* dtmd dtht dhrtevj^ svt^kdve parme^nmi 
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situation, of mental complex and emotion that fills us with a 
thrill. Similarly, an expression carries with it the heart of the 
poet when it is used in a special and unique manner and without 
that uniqueness mere communication of information is not a 
k&vya. For this reason he had dismissed the claims of ketUy leMy 
etc., to the status of alamkdra. 

Bhamaha no doubt accepts two kinds of alamkdrasy iabda 
and arthuy but so does everybody. In his treatment of the object 
of kavya he counts a number of external reasons, along with priti 
or delight, which have been followed by other writers of 
alurrikdras also.^ Bhamaha thus puts in moksa also as the 
object of a kavya to bring in it a line with darhnas. Bharata 
had described the function of dramatic art as being of the nature of 
play or pleasure and uses the terms kridanaka qnd vinodakarana 
(^Ndtya-idstra I. 11 and I. 86).^ 

Bhamaha regards kavya as being the togetherness of iabda 
and artha implying thereby that both were equally important. 
He further conditioned it and said that it should be free from 
defects {nirdosa). He does not pay that attention to riti that 
Dan^in and V5mana gave. His emphasis was on vakrokti. 
This vakrokti was also the same as atUajyokti. He says that 
unless any composition can transcend the limits of its meaning 
it can neither be striking nor be poetic. He further says that 
unless this transcending character is found no alarpkdra can 
claim any excellence. He therefore defines atUayokti as nimittato 
vaco yat tu lokdtikrdnta-gocaram and this is paraphrased by 
Dan^in as— vivaksd vd viiokasya lokasimdHvartim. Abhinava 
also in defining vakratd says iabdasya ki vakratdy abhidh^a^a 
ca vakratd lokottirfmaiva rupe^a avasthdnam. The vakratd 

*■ These exterhal reasons are :— 

dhamirthakimanwkfefU vaiaikfa^tjfap kcUsu ea ( 
kanti kfrtH» prttif ea sddhukdtfjmuftvafom u 
.* But Abhinava says diat the real essence of klvya is jhfit br joy without any further end 
and it u this which distinguishes kSvya from the comnumdatory scriptures and the recommend¬ 
atory stories. Abhinava is probaby the first to distidguuh between three kinds at i^aMaSf 
gvu-uaoatiUit sukti-iammita, kiatSf-Mminifai ' ' - . ' % 
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thus means according to Abhinava the same as the atUayokti of 
Bhamaha, namely, that words and their meaning should transcend 
their ordinary local limits. It cannot be denied that in laying 
his emphasis on vakratd and atUayokti Bhamaha had implicitly 
caught the secret of the charm of literature, which has been so 
explicitly brought out in the works of Anandavardhana and 
Abhinava. From this point of view he had attained a state of 
literary perspective which underwent no improvement in the 
hands of his successors, until we come to Anandavardhana. 
Kuntaka also admits the vakratd bf Bhamaha though he would 
call it a bhangi or vicchittij which constituted the special charm 
and strikingness of poetry as distinguished from common speech. 
Naturally enough he included the function of rasa within 
alarjikdra. In H, 85 Bhamaha says that rasa as well as alaffikdra 
are produced from oakrokti. This meaning has been accepted by 
Abhinavagupta and it really means, though implicitly, that rasa is 
the result of vyanjand and the vyanjand is in reality the vakrokti. 
Bhamaha, of course, never dealt with the subject of vyanjand as 
a special topic but it is clear from his definition that implicitly at 
least he had caught the real purport of vyanjand and its real 
function in poetry. 

Bhamaha in the treatment of his alatnkdrasy paryydyokta, 
tydjastutit aprastutapraiatjfisd and samdsoktiy shows that in 
them all there is always an implied sense which is explained by 
Udbha^a as vdtyavdcaka-vyaktibhydm iunyendvagamdtmand. 
Thus there is an ^avagarryamdna artha* or an implied meaning 
in these alartikdras. But Anandavardhana criticises that mere 
avagamyamdna or implication is not emough to produce dhvam. 
The implication must be superior to the ordinary meaning, which 
should play only a subordinate role and this alone can produce 
dkvani. Udbhata has also shown in detail that even in the case 
of the expressed poetic figures like rupakay etc., there may be an 
underlying current of implication. This has been admitted by 
the writer of the Loeana, This brings out the fact that it is not 
true that Bh&tnaha and Udbhata denied dkvani, but they did not 
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simply count dhvani as an independent and separate function but 
as included in the elements of the general structure of good 
poetry. Thus, again, PratlharendurSja, the commentator of 
Udbha^a, says that the dhvani which has been regarded by some 
writers as the soul of literature has not been specially treated by 
Udbhata as it has been already dealt with in an implied manner 
in the treatment of alarnk^ra. Jagannatha also remarks that 
though Udbhata and others never mentioned dhvani in an explicit 
manner, yet the fact of the implication playing a very important, 
nay, an indispensable, part in poetry was well-known to them. 
Ruyyaka also confirms this view. In Vagbhata and Hemacandra 
also we find the same view operating that Bhamaha and Udbhata 
had all perceived the essence of dhvani and its function in kavya 
but had not treated them separately as the Dhvanikara did. 
Kuntaka, however, develops and expands Bhapiaha’s definition of 
vakrokti and founds on it his own doctrine of literary excellence. 
Udbhata also, though he does not treat of rasa separately, does 
indeed treat of rasa in association with alamkaras and treats also 
of bhava and anuhhava, which may be traced in Bhamaha also. 
In both Bhamaha and Udbhata also there was but little distinction 
between the gums and alaifikdras.^ But Vamana, as we have 
seen, distinguishes between gunas and alarrikdras. Again, while 
Bhamaha simply mentioned the ritis but does not lay any impor¬ 
tance to the rigidity of classification, Udbhata does not even 
mention the ritis but only mentions the three vfttis which arc 
associated with anuprdsa^ which correspond roughly to the three 
gutjuis of Vamana,® and so does Anandavardhana. But it cannot 
be said that Udbhata*s gur^ tally wholly with the ritis of Viniana 
or the three gunas of Anandavardhana.; But while the gunas are 
regarded byUdbhata (according to Abhinavagupta) as belonging 
merely to the sangathana or arrangement, such as, a-sdmdsa^ 
dirgha-samasa or madhyama-sam&sa, it .does not seem that 

* udbahtSdihUstu prdjaiah sSt^feon eva sUdtam. 

Ala>fi8fasarvasva, p. 7. 


* rUer At guf^tva patypmasitih. 
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Vamana is specifically clear as to whether the gufm are something 
over .?uid above sangathana. It is interesting here also to note 
that Pratiharenduraja regards rasa as the soul of poetry and 
attributes the same view to Udbhata whose work was commented 
upon by him. 

Rudrata, again, does not attach much importance to the ritis 
or the gu^ but he descends straight away to the classification 
of alarrikdrast iahddlamkdras^ and arthdlarrikdras and their enu¬ 
meration and definition. He no doubt speaks of rasa also but 
he does not give it the prominence it deserves. 

I have so long combated the theory of many of my predeces¬ 
sors that the inquiry into the nature and genius of poetry could 
be sub-divided into a number of schools. But I contended from 
the very beginning that the study of alarjtkdra first attracted and 
in fact originated the inquiry into the science of poetics. I have 
also observed that a number of poetic figures were discovered in 
the time of Panini in the grammar school, and a further invest¬ 
igation into which for specialised treatment passed into the hands 
of a school of writers who were regarded as writers on poetics. 
This early predilection towards the poetic figures had gained such 
traditional strength that even when as a result of further enquiry 
the essence of literature was considered by some to belong to the 
style, the absence of dosas, and the possession of gunas or to 
dhoani and rojfl, elaborate treatment of the alarnkdras never 
ceased. Indeed in the later writers we find more and more classi¬ 
fication and ingenious distinction and dialectical skill were dis¬ 
played in the treatment of alatukdras. These different writers, 
however, did not agree in their classification of the alarrikdras or 
the subtle distinctions maintained by one or the other writer. 
This was largely due to the change of perspective due to a more 
recondite acquaintance with the principles of literature. A com¬ 
parative study of this in itself may prove to be an interesting field 
by itself. Some of the writers had a much wider scope attached 
to a particular figmrc of speech than others. But it is needles for 
us to enter into the discuwion of such elaborate detail$» 

p.p, i 5a-7# 
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Vakrokti 

Bh&maha in his work says that as the night is without the 
moon, as beauty is without the humility, so is dexterity of speech 
without poetic talents. Even a fool can be a scientist«or learned 
in the Scriptures with the instructions of the teacher, but without 
genius it is not possible to be a poet. The literary body of a poet 
shines even greater at the fall of the physical one. Genius alone 
is not sufficient for the production of poetry but one must acquire 
a thorough acquaintance and experience with the words and their 
subtle meanings and must study also the literature of other poets. 
A poet should be careful to see that not one word used by him be 
defective or transferable. Poetry like a )voman receives an en¬ 
hancement of her beauty by adornments. But before all adorn¬ 
ments the language must be faultless. * 

Kavya or poetry consists of a co-operative conjunction of 
words and their meanings. Above all, such a conjunction must 
be significant and striking. By the word ‘striking’ or vakra 
Bhamaha means that kind of expression where “more is meant 
than meets the ear.” He therefore dismisses smbhavokti or 
natural description from the status of alaifikara as it is simply 
informative of a particular scene. Real adornments belong to 
that special trait of expression by which it implies more than it 
says. It is this striking implication of expression on which 
depends the adornment of all alanikaras. Therefore there 
cannot be any alafjikara where there is no vakrokti. He thus 
says that such expressions as ‘the sun has set’, ‘the mOon has 
risen,* ‘the birds are flying,* cannot constitute literature. ^ 

All the faults that Bh&maha had described as faults Or 
because they obscure the significance of turn of expression. It is 
the peculiarity and uniqueness of the significance of an 
expression that constitutes the literary character of a composition. 

^ saifd samdva vdenl^r anaySrtkd vibhSoyak I 

IwM vfiti II 

. . . . . .«..... 

itf moHiUikirn JbfoH* i>*rUi m0n t»FntSl^0lg, || 
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This vakrokH of Bh^aha has been differently understood by 
different later writers. Dat^^in, Vamana and Rudra^a under¬ 
stood vakrokti as a ^abddlatukdra depending upon the pun existing 
in the two meanings of a word, making it possible for the hearer 
to draw a dififerent meaning from the expression than what was 
intended by the speaker,^ 

When Bhamaha said that vakrokti is the same as the 
atiiqyokti he probably meant that vakrokti leads to the implication 
of an extra sense of atihya. Anandavardhana understood it right¬ 
ly and agreed with Bhamaha.* Abhinavagupta, however, does not 
agree with it. Dandin takes atiiayokti in the sense of exaggera¬ 
tion and says that in all alatrikaras we have an element of 
exaggeration. Vakrokti, therefore, which is the same as 
atisayokti, is a name of alanikdra in general. Alaifikdra is, there¬ 
fore, twofold, svabhdvokti and vakrokti. Other alaifikdras arc 
subdivisions of vakrokti. Vamana counts vakrokti as a separate 
alamkdra. Kuntaka, probably a contemporary of Abhinava, was 
the first to attach a special importance to vakroti. He says 
that though there are hundreds of works on the science of 
alarfikdra there is no one among them which lays special im¬ 
portance to the transcendent delight and inexpressible joy that 
poetry produces. Compared with this joy all other pleasures 
are trifling. Though literature consists in the co-operative con¬ 
junction of words, yet until such a conjunction can produce a 
superfluity of transcendent j oy, it cannot be called literature. The 
same idea may be expressed in two such different ways that one 
may have an appeal of beauty to us far excelling that of the other.® 

^ alut kenedfJt buddhir dirwfS Uwa nirmitS I 
trigupd irilyaU buddhir na tu dSrumayi koaeit II 
Here there is a pun on the word dSrwH, as cruel or made of wood. 

■ tatrStiSqiniktirevtm tda^ytdram odhitifputii kaoi-praUbha-vaidt taya tdnaudOiffpf 
yogo^ya^ tvala^kdramilrataiva iti sarvviUe^iriimsSii^ tt>fkar{^f^y^yats/nibhtdo, 
paeSrdt sma sarvoSlar^dra-rdpd ityaya/uevdrtho'vagantatya^. —Anandavardhana. 

* mdmnf’-jana-viUtcana-pdtdH 
Uf9a’V^pa-kaitifd>H^higrhtfM. 

bkf abktit (va H 
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Words commingle with words and sense with sense, and 
as if by mutual rivalry they are mutually rising into a climax, an 
ascension point where they again commingle together. ^ Here 
Kuntaka suggests that the function of art is in the production of 
a whole in which the sound and the sense co-operate fogether in 
purity and propriety to rise gradually in an ascending scale till 
they rise to a completion. Words and sense are two different 
elements and the harmony must be attained both in their indivi¬ 
dual sphere and their mutual sphere of co-operation. There 
should be nothing in the arrangement of words that would 
produce a shock to the progressive march of thought and vice 
versa. They should march towards a common end. The word 
sahitya (literature) etymologically mean? unity of thought and 
language. Intuition and expression are hefe for the sake of 
analysis split up as two and the growth of intuition and 
expression must be of such an organic order that they may 
produce a whole without a hole. 

The words should be so chosen that they may express exactly 
what the poet intends to express.* 

kramadeka-dvi-tri-prabhTti-paripSfihprakatayan 

kaldh svttira<" svaira" nava-kamala-kandHAkura-rueah I 

• • • 

purandkrtfiiS^ prgfo-mraha-dahanodd^ta-dri^ 
kafdkf<bhjm biblyan nibhfta ioa eandro'bkfudqyate II 

Of these two verses the idea is the same, but the second is far more beautiful than the 
first. This is due to the mode of expression. Words meet with words, sense with sense, 
until by their mutual combination they create a picture more beauteous than what the 
mere sense or the purport would have given. 

1 asira^ safsSra^ parimufUaratna^ tribhuoana^ 
mriUoka^ hkaf martt^faiarafia<^ bSndhavtganam | 
adttrpof kandmpa^ jmanqifaaanirmdpam aphalo^ 
jagqjjtrfd^atifam ka^emasi vidkeOu^ ^avesUa\ II 

The verse is from MdUuMSdhava and idea idler idea with the words co-operating with 
them rise into a greater and greater resonance of sound and sense until they attain a dimait 
in the last line. 

* kaUolarvellUa-drfatpar^a-prdierai 

raMnjwitini makafUkara mivamamstkih | 
ki^ kaushAhma bhavato pihUo na ntme 

jfdcKd-pfasdfUa-karahpurunttamo'pin ^ 

In this verse of Bhallafa, p. 587, the ocean is asked not to treat hanhly and dlsdalii the 
Jewels with its roaring billows, for even Lord Nftrkyapa sfareads out hfi hand to SMtdi the 
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What Kuntaka wants to say is that the things of the 
external world that take the forms of ideas and images in the 
niind of the poet are not exactly a mere copy or a mere symbol 
of these objects, but held within the emotion of the boiling soul 
of the poet, they assume new spiritual forms with new spiritual 
values. Thus, the external objects, to which the poet is supposed 
to refer, become spiritually metamorphosed, and they are as 
such largely different from the objects themselves, and they in 
their turn react on the poet’s mind in an ineffable manner such 
that, inspired by them, the poet, through an inward spiritual 
activity, of which he is not even explicitly aware, chooses words 
and phrases, meanings and ideas of such propriety that may 
assemble together fbr the creation of an undivided piece of art. 
The upshot of this is that the process by which external 
physical objects and our ideas relating to them become transform¬ 
ed into poetic intuition vibrating with emotion, is a 
transcendental affair. It is transcendental in the sense that in 
our ordinary affairs our thoughts are moved in the tune of self* 
interest, the fulfilment of a need or the removal of a sorrow. 
It has always an external end to fulfil. But in the case of 
poetic intuition, no such interest or fulfilment of needs pla)^ 
any part. It is therefore unlike all our ordinary activities, 
cognitive or conative. It is therefore called transcendent 
{alaukika-vyaparc^. It is in consequence of the movement of 
the same process that suitable words, phrases, ideas and metres 
are churned out, as it were, unconsciously or subconsciously 
from the ocean of our internal experience and set in order for 
the creation of an artistic whole. The poet’s ordinary personality 
is treated as an instrument, as it were, by his poetic personality. 


KauOtAha jewel from it. Now, the high value of the Kaustubha does not demonstrate the 
Other jew^ \^ich this illustration was intended to demonstrate. Thecefixre, 
the wwd /(Wiii/hi is wrongly chosen and does not convey the sense which the poet wished 

to convey. If in the place of the third line we luhititute Uhna M"* na stMto Mswhih 

*ja alBie,* die idea would, have been consistently oqiressed. 
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Poetry comists in the translation of a spiritual &rm in the 
form of words and meanings. Poetry consists of unique 
combination of a unique class of words and their meaning. It 
is that peculiar combination which shows itself as the aesthetic 
quality in a work of art that was designated as vakratd by 
Kuntaka. A natural description can onljy become poetic when 
somehow or other the poetic personality, intuition or perspective 
is infused into it. Kuntaka has dismissed the svabhdvokti of 
Dandin in the same manner as some Western art critics have 
dismissed portrait painting from the dignity of art. But both 
in svabhdvokti and portrait painting, if they are works of art, 
there may be infusion of personality, apprehension of perspective, 
choice, emphasis and attribution of grace, which will naturally 
make them supersede their originals in nature. , If a particular 
piece of composition did not contain any exuberent excess, an 
overflowing of significance, sonorousness and joy far beyond that 
which is carried by the words in their simple meanings, the 
composition would be a dry piece of information but not poetry. 

It may be history and philosophy but no literature. As life is 
to the body, which being in the body exceeds it in an unspeakable 
manner and gives meaning to all its dreams, so does the poetic 
and aesthetic quality charge a piece of composition with an 
excellence and emotion, a life and a thrill, that is far beyond 
the words and their meanings. This is what we call the 
aesthetic quality, which arises out of that unique character of the 
constitution of proper words and their meanings which can 
transform them into literature. It is this quality which may be 
regarded as the spontaneous ebullition life and this is what 
Kuntaka understands by vakratd. 

Kuntaka in criticising V^ana and Dai^dii^ says that it is 
wrong to associate poetic styles with particular countries or to 
say that there are three kiiidB of style. Styles nmy be of in^Guiile 
variety in accordance with the personality of riie poet and it is 
impossible to enumerate diem. It does not matter what name 
you might give to a particular irtyle; It k not only ibthtipoitaat 
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but useless. What is important is whether it is beautiful or not. 
There are poets who are habituated to write in a soft and tender 
fashion, while there are others who write in a more forceful 
manner, and a poet may be great and distinguished in whatever 
form of style he may choose to write. As it is impossible to 
discover the mystery of the creation of the Lord so it is 
impossible to delve into the mystery of any particular kind of style. 

He distinguishes between a subjective aesthetic quality and 
an objective aesthetic quality. A subjective aesthetic quality is 
an internal character belonging to the intuition itself. The 
objective quality is that which belongs to the expression. He 
calls the former, saubhagya and the latter tdrunya. 
According to the difference in style of expression and the mode 
of intuition the hature and character of aesthetic qualities must 
also vary. The manner of style followed by poets like KalidSsa 
and others has been designated by Kuntaka as mkumdra, i.e., 
delicate and tender. 

Speaking of the vicitra-nti or ornamented style, Kuntaka 
says that it is very difficult to write in this style, and unless the 
words and the sense flow in their own dynamic competing with 
each other for the production of a piece of art, without any effort 
on the part of the poet, it will be impossible to be successful to 
write in this style. ^ The writers of this style can make both 
the apparent and the implied meaning beautiful.® It is 
unnecessary for me to go into any further details and elaborate 
illMStrations, indulged in by Kuntaka in his work. Kuntaka did 
not deny we as emotion but he regarded that only as a mode of 
vakfiUd which produces both rasa and beauty.* 

* Tat kan^^rayaiaa-niraptkfiiffaiva iabdirthak svSbhSvikah ka'pi vakntSpfokinh 
parispharan paridrfyale. 

• kt hdt-^aS^iki^tattva vowi^ kif m'OarauiOfadhf 
aiiti tvatsadfiak parak parahUidkSiu g^^-vratah I 
trtktt-pMha-janopakira’ghataaS-v^^ 

hkdra^ndvahaiu iMVfi krpta* 

gira^ kaoM/ajkmH na ktt^Stnm SJriO^ tl 
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Writers like BhMmaha and Dan^in had said that when the 
rasa is subordinate to the ordinary meaning it is a rasavat 
(^aipkara. But Kuntaka does not admit it. He says that 
whenever there is rasa that alone is predominant. Kuntaka had 
also admitted dhvani under another name but included that also 
within vakrata. Though later writers did not accord a high 
place to Kuntaka yet it appears clear that an all-round estimate of 
literature with emotion and beauty as its root, as conceived by 
Kuntaka, seems to beat even the authors of the dhvani school, 
who were more or less obsessed by the dhvani and the rasa 
perspectives. 

The Theory of Rasa - 

We must start the theory of rasa or aesthetic emotion with 
Bharata’s maxim, vibhdvdnuhhdva-vyabhicdri-sariyogdd rasa- 
ni^paitilj.. The meaning of this line has been a subject of much 
discussion to which we shall attend later. But after this, the 
later writers are not particularly eloquent about rasa until we 
come to Anandavardhana. Bhamaha was also acquainted with 
rasa as he speaks of kdvya-rasa with which as a first starting 
people are to be tempted to study the Scriptures.^ Dandin also 
had not only spoken of rasavad-alarjikdra but had also spoken 
of the mddhuryya riti as being rasamayt. But the word rasa 
has a general and a technical meaning. In the general sense 
rasa means taste, rasamayt means tasty, while in the technical 
sense it means the well-known dominant emotions, such as, the 
amorous, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the passionate, the. heroic, 
the wonder-producing, the fearful and the repugnant {JrAgdra^ 
hdsya-karupa-raudra-vtra-bhqydnaka-bibhatsddbhutad iti ). * 

In our current literary discussions there is much confusion 
between these two senses of rasa. In one sense it means merely 

' ^ svSdurkiaya-rasonnaira^ idstram afyt^ayuJyaU t 
prathamSUfiuMnaifmSh pibanti |i 

« ■’-dhSmaha. 

* fast gmdhe raseJi svide fikUdau i 

ifdgirSdau •drape xHope deha-dhSkiatnbt^iira^ II 
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pleasant, in other sense it means that a particular dominant 
emotion constituting our personality has been affected and roused. 
A mere sonorousness of alliterative sound has been spoken of by 
Da^din and Vagbhata, but it means nothing more than the pleasant 
jingles. But in the description of mahdkd^a or epic, Da^^n 
says, that these should be inspired with rasa or bkdva* Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata*s maxim of rasa had said 
that Daigigitn's view of rasa is very much like that of Bhatto Lollata. 
But if that were so it cannot be denied that Da^^in had a fair 
acquaintance with the view that it is the dominant emotions that 
come to be expressed as rasa. But we find no further treatment 
of rasa in Da^d^n. Vamana has admitted rasa as an important 
quality of literature and calls it kdnli. Udbhata has also ad^ 
mitted rasa in the* case of the rasavad-alarrikdra. He says that 
a piece of kavya can only be called living when it is inspired with 
rasa. Rudrata also accepted the view that there is an intimate 
relation between kavya and rasa^ but he could say nothing 
further about this intimate relation. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to explain a few of 
the technical terms that are continually associated with any dis¬ 
cussion of rasa :—(1) Vibhdva, the objective condition of produc¬ 
ing an emotion. Vibhdva may be of two kinds, (e) dlambana and 
uddipana. Alambana-vibhdva means a person or persons with 
reference to whom the emotion is manifested. Uddipana-vibhdva 
means the circumstances that have excited the emotion. Thus 
a man may feel attracted to a woman if the circumstances are 
co-operating with it. Thus it is easier for a man to be attracted 
towards a woman of young age if they are thrown alone and there 
is a beautiful scenery before them, the moon peeping through 
the clouds, the fragrant breeze blowing, and the like. Any one 
of such circumstances may be regarded as uddtpana’-tfibhdsia^ 
whereas both the man and the woman are dlambana-vibhdtfas to 
each other. (2) Anubhdva means bodily expression by which 
the emotion is expressed. Thus the arch glances of a lady» her 
inviting smile, may be regarded as dfnubkdoa. (3) The 

O-F. 150-75 
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means a series of diverse emotions that feed the lamp of a 
dominant emotion. A woman in love anxiously waiting at the 
rendezvous to meet her lover may feel disappointed that he is 
not coming, may be anxious that something might have^happened 
to him, may be jealous that he might have been courted by 
another woman, may feel delight in remembering the coaxing 
words that he had whispered into her ears, and so on. Like 
pictures in a cinematograph emotions of diverse sorts may be 
passing in quick succession and may all at the same time be 
continuing the constitution of the same emotion. 

The real discussion of rasa was started by Abhinavagupta 
in his commentary on Bharata*s maxim on rasa.^ The real 
point of discussion and diversity of opinion was on the two 
words sartiyoga (conjunction) and rasa-nispatti '(expression of rasa 
or completion of rasa). Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to say a few words about the foundation of rasa. It is based 
upon a particular view of psychology which holds that our 
personality is constituted, both towards its motivation and 
intellection, of a few primary emotions which lie deep in the sub¬ 
conscious or unconscious strata of our being. These primary 
emotions are the sex, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the heroic, the 
passionate, the nauseating, the wonderous. Other aesthetic 
psychologists have in later times added to it the peaceful or 
intellectual, the devotional and the filial. These emotions are 
running through all natures in a permanent manner and may in 
that sense be called dominant emotions {sthayibhava). These 
dominant states that determine the particular internal tempera¬ 
ments are regarded as the dominant characteristics of those 
emotional states. Emotional states, such as, the amorous, the 
heroic and the others, show in their expressions the appearance 
of atomic formations, t.^., each emotion in its manifestation 
shows a composition of diverse sentiments constantly shooting 
out and changing like the kini^tic atoms and gases, like the 


*■ vibhiBiHaiMo»]nkhteinwi^i4 nuMifp4tt(k 
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flamclets that continually come and go and thereby produce the 
appearance of the permanent, undivided whole of a flame; there 
are continually passing little flames of diverse sentiments that give 
expression to the permanent emotion of love or hate, heroism or 
anger. It should, however, be noted that no emotion is called 
rasa unless it is aesthetically excited. When a young man falls 
in love with a young woman and his whole fralne is shaken, 
we cannot speak of him as being the subject of ifngara-rasaf or 
when his son is dead and he is crying in tears, we cannot speak 
of him that he is in the karuna-rasa. Rasa is an emotion 
excited by artistic circumstances or situations. 

Now, the question that puzzled the old Alaipkara writers, 
was this : How can our dominant emotions be roused by 
aesthetic or artistic means ? Some writers like Bhatta Lollata 
held that while the vibhava, anubhdva and vyabhicari are 
either ingeniously ‘described or set forth vividly by mimic, 
they co-operate together and in their conjunction rasa is 
produced. As through hallucination we may perceive a snake 
and be afraid of it even if there be no snake, so though 
there is no real Rama, no real SIta, the mimic actors may by 
their acting produce a situation of reality in our minds and 
induce the amorous sentiments of Rama in our minds. The 
internal datum which guarantees the production of such an 
illusory perspective is the fact that we have the amorous emotion 
running through subconscious stratum of our personality as our 
very constituent. Bhatta Lollata says that when the idbh&va 
ideation of the situation and the person together with the atomic 
emotions that are the feeders of the sentiment of love, are made 
to coalesce with or penetrate into the inner vein of the dominant 
amorous, it is only then diat a new supcrimposition of an UluSory 
amorous emotion can be produced. In further explanationi 
the view of Lollata, it appears that the actor tries to imitate the 
Sentiment of the hero whose part he plays, but that the audience 
by the conjunction o^ the amorous situation and prqjecti^ 
of the person has in him the ddimnant stream oC a 
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iemotion transformed into the aesthetic sentiment called rasa. 
Thus Mamma ^a, in speaking of Bhatta Lollata, says that the 
dominant emotion of, say, the amorous, is roused or produced 
by the vihh&vas consisting of the woman on the one hand and 
the exciting circumstances, such as, the garden, the moon4ight 
and others, and then this is made intelligible by the external 
gestures of the actors, and then this being heightened by the 
free flow of the associated emotions, one intuits the rasa mainly 
in the hero of the^plot and also in the player who has tried to 
live up to him.^ According to this view, a dominant emotion 
of the aesthetic type is produced by vihhdvas and they are made 
intelligible by anubhavas and enriched by the associated, 
changing feelings {vyabhicarUbhavas). Though this emotion 
primarily excited in the dramatic personage Rama or SIta), 
yet by imitation or the assumption of the role of Rama or SIta it 
appears in the actor or by transference into the aesthetic audience 
who witness the play, and the emotion thus roused in the 
audience is called rasa. 

But the above quotation from Mamma ta (see footnote) 
does not tally with the actual statement now available in the 
Abhimva-bharattf the commentary by Abhinava on Bharata’s 
Xapa-iastra. It appears there as if anubhdva meant those 
feelings which are similar to sthdyibhdva in their nature as 
feelings, but were constantly changing. These are, no doubt, 
internal states but they are not co-existent with the dominant 
emotion. Yet contact of these loose and changeable feelings with 
the dominant emotions is possible only because the dominant 
emotion resides in the back of the mind as an instinctive 
character of it. The idea seems to be that the dominant emotion 
resides in the mind as a vdsand. The concept of vdsaad in 
Indian thought is rather difficult and to some extent obscure also. 

* vibhioair hhuiodjfSaidikhir iUambMoSd^amHtare^aih rafy&Hko bhfyo gofdkA 
tamblUbiaih nijfaka^a prai^jfogjfak kftah t^nAhieSribhir 

ninptddbibbib sahaUrivhir i^acito ‘ rimiddg amUiStjy* tg/kSpaUbrnsauMbUtt 

‘*arttaki^fipraajMmantrasAitiBht4t*doUataib*‘dbbrkgwh. ^ 
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It means in the first instance the motivation within us, that 
spring of desire that adapts us to find our eiyoyments in this 
or that particular way. It is supposed that in the animal 
world the behaviour of the animal, its impulse to action and its 
adaptation to find enjoyment in a particular mode of behaviour, 
is guided by its own particular vasam. Vdsana thus means 
a complex integration of emotion and iihpulse. Man is bom 
with a large number of such emotion-impulse complexes or 
vasands. Some of these lie dormant in him and may become 
active by external stimulus. It is peculiar in man that on the 
basis of these emotion-impulse complexes similar other complexes 
may spring into being through mere description, delineation or 
imitation. It is here that the artistic faculty finds its place. 
This second typ^ of emotional complex is not directly connected 
with the kleias or the affliction which are concerned with the 
moral career of a human being in his struggle with his environ¬ 
ment. It, therefore, belongs to a new order of reality. The 
discussion among the scholars was about the nature, origin 
and character of these second-grade complexes. Bhatta Lollata 
was of opinion that in addition to the dominant emotion-impulse 
complexes or vasands there were the changing feelings in and 
through which each dominant emotion expressed itself. He 
further held that these feelings were also of the nature of vasands 
and that reason when aroused they could commingle with the 
dominant emotion and so enrich it as to make it shine through 
them. 

On the point that in a dramatic performance the player 
imitates the dramatic personages and thereby produces feelings 
similar to them, Abhinava shows sharp opposition. He says 
that imitation produces laughter. Imitation is also done in a 
case where the thing itself cannot be completely done. Agam, 
a dramatic emotion is supported by the situation and the person 
{dlanthana-^ and uddipana-vibhdva). Both these are of the 
nature of fiicts and entities and therefore cannot be ixhitated. 
It is not also possible to imitate a mental feeling.' is 
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either a feeling there or not. If I have in my mind a feeling 
which is similar to a feeling of another, it is no longer an 
imitation ; for if 1 have the feeling, it is a real one, and if I have 
not got it, it does not exist. A mere imitation of external 
gestures is not an imitation of the internal thing. 1 do*not also 
know in what particular manner R!lma expressed his sorrow at 
his separation from SIta. We may at least imitate the gestures 
of an ordinary man of whom we have seen grieving. Abhinava 
says that the player in a drama does not go to the stage with 
the idea that he was going to imitate Rima’s gestures. But 
the whole situation, his dress, the music, the surroundings, the 
utterance of the poet’s words as coming from Rama, make him 
forget for the time his local personality, and while playing the 
part of Rama, he spontaneously assumes Ra;na’s personality 
and the real world of his particular time and place slips away 
{ucita-gitd-todjfa-carvai^a‘vismrta-sanisarika-bhavakiya). 

The upshot, then, is that according to Abhinava no imita¬ 
tion can produce the illusion which holds its sway both among 
the actors and the audience. On the other hand a conscious 
imitation would spoil the very illusion which is the business of 
the dramatic art to stir up. In our ordinary life the events 
that stir us up are present with us, and immediately affect our 
interest, excite and change our motives to the success or failure 
of our wishes leading to pleasure and pain. The criterion of 
truth in this field is a correspondence of the objective field in 
time, place and character with the subjective field of consciousness 
or it may also be that since the. action of our operation of the 
external world is that all truth is rational and logically consistent, 
truth may as well mean consistency of the objective finding with 
the subjective expectation in time» place and character throughout 
the entire field of their application. Or truth may also mean 
that it may somehow or other affect our feelings, our beliefi and 
our wills. Most dbcussions about truth ^yhether it be realistic, 
idealistio or pragmatic, are generally restricted to the.- fidld of 
occurrence through which our little selves have to^run for th^ 
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6nal fulfilment. In this field we ourselves are connected 
with the external world directly and intimately, and as 
such the manner in which we arc affected by our intercourse 
with the external world seriously hurts or promotes our 
position in the external world and also our minds. But if such 
be our nature that a presentation in a particular literary form 
of certain events, real or unreal, produces in us such a charm 
that the whole of the present environment slips off, as it were, 
like an enfolding garment, from our consciousness and we feel 
ourselves to be real participants of an imaginary situation, 
appearing no longer as imaginary, we can no longer judge the 
status of this appearance by our criteria of our living world and 
call it true, false or doubtful. Our judgments of truth and 
falsehood are merely in and through, and in terms of, the 
experiences of the living world. All our perspectives of truth 
and falsehood are from different points or sections of the living 
world with reference to which and relative to which our 
judgments of truth and falsehood are made. But with reference 
to the imaginary representations and experiences that introduce 
us to the field of poetry or drama, we can no longer set our limits 
to the real objective world. No co-ordinates from it can be 
drawn to find our location in the aesthetic world and consequently 
we can make no judgment of truth or reality about it. In 
witnessing a play as a result of the joint co-operation of all the 
factors including the music, we seem to indentify ourselves 
with the dramatic personages and feel ourselves to be one 
with them. 

Abhinava’s teacher in his work Kdvya-kautuka says that a 
dramatic play is not a physical occurrence. In witnessing a play 
we forget the actual perceptual experience of the individuals oh 
the stage playing their different parts or their individually as 
associated with their local names and habitations. The man 
wh6 is playing the part of Rama does not appear to us in hts 
actual individual character and it does not also appear to us that 
he cannot be the R§ma about whom ValmIkl wrote. He statich 
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somewhere midway between the pure actuality and the pure 
ideality. This together with all the scenic associations and 
those of music produces an experience which vibrates with 
exhilaration ; and as a result thereof the whole presen^tion of 
actuality becomes veiled, as it were, in so far as it is an actual 
occurrence of presentative character. The past impressions, 
memories, associations, and the like, which were lying deeply 
buried in the mind, became connected with the present experience 
and thereby the present experience became affiliated and 
perceived in a new manner resulting in a dimension of 
new experience, revealing new types of pleasures and pains, 
unlike the pleasures and pains associated with our egoistic 
instincts and the success or failures of their strivings. This 
is technically called rasdsvadana-camatkard' carvand which 
literally means—the experiencing of a transcendant exhilaration 
from the enjoyment of the roused emotions inherent in our own 
personality. A play or a drama is the objective content of such 
an experience. A drama or a play is not a physical occurrence. 
It is a pure spiritual enlightenment, a spiritual expression 
throbbing and pulsating with a new type of music, joyous and 
pensive. As a result of this experience a unity is effected 
between the individual’s own experience and the expression of 
the art. This experience is, therefore, nothing else but the 
enlightenment of a universal. Or it may also rather be said 
that it is a new creation involving the personality of the indivi¬ 
dual and the objective dramatic contents as constituents—a new 
appearance, a revelation different from all other experiences and 
all external objects. If this analysis be true, dramatic experience 
and art can no longer be regarded as imitative. 

Bha^tkauta thought that on the one hand all the 
equipments of the stage together with the music release from our 
mind the hold of the impression that such and such a person has 
taken a particular part, and it also makes us indifferent to the 
suggestion of an impossibility that the player befcore us cannot 
be R§ma. Being cut off of its connection on two sides, namely, 
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the positive connection of the play with the present actor as a 
known individual with the actuality of all his bearing, and on 
the other hand the impossibility of connecting the actor with the 
realised Rama’s character having lost its force, the suggestive 
influence can very naturally surcharge the mind with new 
exhilarations and feelings which can, without any relation to 
anything else, modify the state of the mind. In this state the 
previous experiences existing in the mind of the audience as 
impressions work up independently in association with the 
suggestion of the dramatic performance. The affiliation, apper¬ 
ception, and integration of these roused impressions and expecta¬ 
tions produce new joys and new intuitions. The aesthetic 
content of a drama* is all that is illuminated in such a 
process. 

Mammata repudiates Bhatta Lollata’s view that ntra is related 
to the vibhdvas in the relation of the produced and the producer, 
as effect and cause. He says that if the vibhdvas are to be 
regarded as cause they must be regarded as the cause of agency 
or the efficient cause— nimitta’-kdrana. But in the case of 
nimitta-kdrana, we know that an action may remain intact even 
when the efficient agent is destroyed. There caiinot be any rasa 
unless there is also the vibhdva and the anubhdva. The vibkdvaSf 
etc., cannot also be regarded as a communicative agent, for a 
communicative agent pre-supposes the existence of the thing to 
be communicated, but the rasa does not exist before. It can be 
lived through only when it is suggested by the vibkduas and the 
rasa has no other existence than being lived through and enjoyed. 
For, it should be I'emembered that the dominant emotion$ 
existing in the subconscious strata of the person are not them<» 
selves rasas. They acquired that designation only when- tbey 
are" aesthetically presentable and enjoyable. Bhatfa LoUa|a 
cannot also explain the method as to how the rasa produced iii 
the player can infect the audience. 

It is not the place here to enter into all the niceties of 
discussion into which the various exponents of die ;r4;qi theory 
O.P. 150<-7$ 
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enter^, such as, Bhatfa LoUafa, Sri Saifikuka, Bhattatauta, 
Bhatta Ntly^a and Abhinava himself.^ 

'' Sr! Ssufikuka introduced the similitude of painting to 
es^lain the enlightenment of aesthetic emotion. He said that just 
as of a painted horse it can be said that it is not a horse and that 
It is a horse, so of an aesthetic experience we can say that 
it is both real and unreal. Bhafta N^yaka said that rasa is 
neither produced nor suggested, nor created by anything. He 
held jthat a "proper aesthetic creation has the peculiar function 
of generating in us a new spiritual creation and we have in us 
a special function by which we can enjoy it. These two 
fimctions are called by him hkdvakatva and bhojakatva. The 
enlightenment of rasa is not the subject of ordinary psychology 
but of aesthetic psychology. For the presentation of the spiri¬ 
tual situation throbbing with exhilaration we are bound to admit 
two different functions, bhdvakatva and bhojokatva, without 
which the aesthetic experience cannot be explained. Abhinava, 
however, has combated the view with all the force that he can 
command. Abhinava is unwilling to admit these two extra¬ 
ordinary functions. Abhinava holds that in the case of a truly 
poetic composition, after having grasped the full significance of 
the words and their meanings, there is^a mental intuition as a 
result of which the actual, temporal and spatial character of the 
situation is withdrawn from the mental field and the emotion 
suggested therein loses its individual character and also becomes 
dissociated Irdm such conditions as might have led us to any 
motivation. The emotion is apprehended and intuited in a 
purely ..universal character, and in consequence thereof thlt 
ordinary pathological symptoms of emotion lose their significance 
and through all the different emotions bereft of their pathological 
characters we have one enjoyment of joy. It is for this. reas.on 
tha.t in the experience of ^ tragedy we find as much enjoyment 
as in that of a comedy, for the experience of a grief would have 

^ Fdr a bicm daborate treatment d* the sut^t, tee die audiof*! KAffa-mira. 
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been unpalatable if it was associated with its padiologicalconse* 
quences. These pathological consequence are always due .ib a 
sense of self-struggle, self-motivation, loss, and die like* But 
in the intuition of the rasa we live through the ex.jpteriehce of a 
pure sentiment bereft of all its local characters. 

In the subconscious and unconscious regions , the^. are 
always lying dormant various types of emotio-motive. complexes. 
When through artistic creation a purely universal emotional fear^ 
amour, etc., are projected in the mind they become affiliated to 
those types of emotio-motive complexes and this, mutual affilia^ 
tion or apperception or implicit recognition of identity immer 
diately transforms the presented artistic universal into. artistic 
joy or rasa. It is for this reason that in the rousing of artistic 
joy there is a kinship and identity among all art-enjoyers. 

Here we find that the universalization of poetic art is of two 
kinds. First of all,* the aesthetic composition by nature of its 
special suggestive force presents before our minds an aesthetic 
situation and an emotion that is devoid of all its local character. 
Secondly, the expression of this artistic enlightenment has.:.a 
universal character in its manifestation in different minds*. In 
■the. next stage diis presented whole becomes commingled with 
various types of subconscious and unconscious feelings or emotio- 
motive complexes which are lying dormant in the. minds of 
various people. It is easy to see that so far as these latter are 
concerned they are naturally different in different persona .in 
accordance with the nature and diversity of experience.;; It iS 
for this reason that the same artistic whole, though 
presented in the same manner in different minds, their 
apperception of it would be different in accordance with tlm 
di^rence of diverse emotio-motive complexes. But neither in 
the universal whole presented to the mind nor in the motive 
completes do we find any trace of any local chariwjter or coknira* 
tion that arcTassociated wiffi the ego. or the sejf in its 
co m merce with the real objective world around it. It is there¬ 
fore Called transcendental, ohwkiAa, and its other name; is 
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camatkira* The word camatkdra is in reality used in three 
.different senses. It is sometimes used to denote the special 
aesthetic attitude of the mind produced by the commingling of 
the universal artistic situation and the stirred up emotio-motive 
complexes. It also means the aesthetic pleasure arising'out of 
it; and thirdly, the bodily manifestation of such an enjoyment. 
In. addition to this, it is also used to denote that special mental 
function by which the whole thing is enjoyed. 

It will again be out of place for us to enter into the various 
problems of rasa over which we have the accounts of the most 
recondite discussion.^ 

The view of rasa expressed by Abhinava had been accepted 
in later times as the almost unchallengeaHe gospel truth and as 
the last analysis of the aesthetic phenomenon as propagated 
through literature. Ksemendra, however, in his Audtyarvicara- 
carcca tried to find the secret of poetry in propriety. But as 
many other Alaipkllra writers have pointed out, the secret of the 
production of propriety is again nothing but the production of 
rasa. As rasa is the soul of poetry, many prominent later 
writers, like Vi§vanatha and others, have regarded do^a, girfia 
and aldfjtkdra as belonging to the rasa. The guna and the dosa 
belong permanently to the structure of the composition, whereas 
the alatpkaras are additional charms. Jagann^dia is disposed to 
take a more metaphysical view of the situation and thinks that 
the essence of rasa consists in pure consciousness as conditioned 
by thC’ aesthetic situation and content. Jagannatha also gives us 
vaidous definitions of rasa, mostly of a metaphysical character 
from the standpoint of different systems of philosophy. 

' ' Dhvani 

• We have indicated before that words have a tWo-fdd funo 
tibn primary {abhidhd) and indicatory {lak^ar^a). In most cases 
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wherever there is an indicatory sense there is ako reflected and 
suggested sense. It is generally for giving scope to the reflected 
of suggested purport that a word is used in an indicatory 
sense instead of its primary sense. Thus instead of saying 
“The holy man lives on the side of the Ganges,” one may say 
“The holy man lives on the very stream of the Ganges”. The 
latter proposition being physically impossible, has the same 
purport as the first proposition. But yet the phraseology was 
so chosen in the second proposition that this meaning could be 
arrived at only by indirect indication. The reason for this was 
that the latter expression naturally suggests that the holy man 
Jives so near the Ganges that he draws all its advantages. This 
suggested sense which arises separately, as it were, when the 
first two functiom had ceased to operate, is called dhvani. The 
idea of dhvani has been drawn from the theory of sphota of the 
grammarians. Bhartrhari in his Vad^apadiya as well as later 
grammatical writers have elaborately maintained this view. 
It involves many obscure philosophical discussions which 
are out of place in the present context. But the general 
upshot of the theory is that the words and propositions in 
particular contexts and with reference to particular speakers and 
audience under particular circumstances and situations, may 
induce rasa or suggest important truths or ideas or aloJiikniras, 
Dhvanikara says that from early times people had regarded 
dhvani or implicative suggestion as essence of poetry. But 
there have been some who held that there is no necessity of 
admitting dhvani and that the purpose of dhvani could- be 
served by the extension of the primary sense as in the case 
of lakfatta. There are others again who hold that apart 
firom wcH?ds« their meanings and alanikdraSf there is nothing 
else that raises the beauty of literature, or that whatever 
heightens the beauty of literature must have to he regarded either 
as guiita or alatpkdrai that words and their meanings femn the 
core of kivya and that none of them could be regarded as dkiam: 
It is for routing the viev^ of such , people that^.phini^k&ra 
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undertook his work.^ It is thus evident that long before DhvRiii^ 
kSlra there had been thinkers of the alarphara school some of 
whom not only admitted dhvani as a separate function of words 
and propositions but have been extremely enthusiastic over it, 
while there have been others who denied the existence oVdhvani 
as a separate function.^ 

Udbhata had said that the abhidhd function of words is two^ 
fold, primary and subordinate. Vamana had admitted lakfa^d 
and called it vakrokti. Thus opinions differ not only about the 
existence of dhvani but also about its nature and function. But 
in spite of this difference of opinion people have always marked 
that there was some secret in the compositions of great poets 
which makes them charming, and AbhinaVa remarks that those 
who by constant association with literature can make their mind 
like a mirror, are the persons who can be called sahfdaya or men 
of taste. It is they who can feel at once that dhvani is the essence 
of poetry. * Anadavardhana further says that j ust as the loveliness 
of women is something over and above their limbs so in the words 
of great poets we find an exquisite charm which is over and 
above the words and their meanings, and this is dhvani. The 
ra.fa, of which so much has been spoken, is also communicated by 
the dhvani. But what is dhvani} Let us take an example: 

Holy father, go thou fearless thine way. 

The dog that barked at thee lies dead quite near the bay 
Mauled by the lion that on the banks of the GodS does rove 
And loves to pitcr in that shady grove. 

' .' * hiiaisyaimi dhaoMr Ui budhair /ah samdmnita-pVnas 
tagrSftAioaf jemadar apan bhdktam ilmtathif^ 
keeid vdea;> stkiUun avifOja tattvam Seus tad^^ya^ 
ttna brhnudi sakfdqifa~«uuu^prik^ tat-spoiitpam. 

. ■ Thus, M«nQr«&a,tlMr.p6et,whp has Iken already referred to spoke of the ncwiiuiglied ' 
adaiirers of dhoani in the following turns:— 

/atmin ndsti vastu hfikaao tnanahf^aUddi siUa^rtir 
■ v/atptauudr raotef ca aatiMi oaamair »air^ iStiyaf eajmt 
kibytf tad dhamiaM MoauumtamiH firftyd prah^sanjapa 
. .‘mvidmdbkidadhstilti/!l»fuaiatiadpi^ttthsuartipami^auh. 

* /ifdfidl9ydnaniantb)^a-^»iUvUadab^nmo-miiaff$vardafayaiaaMugf- 

bhaaaa/og/ati U iuhtdt/dk. • . > 
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A lady had a place of assignment in a particular flowery 
gjrove, but a religious man used to disturb the solitude of the 
grove and despoiled it of its beautiful flowers. The lady in order 
to frighten the holy man started a cock-and-bull story that a lion 
was ^een in the grove and that it had killed a dog. But the lady 
addresses the holy man in quite a differei^ manner. Her idea 
comes to this: A lion is loitering about in the grove and you 
may now walk about the place just as you please. Her words 
are, “go thou fearless, thine way**. The words, “go thou 
fearless thine way** is finished by signifying that the mian may 
walk as he pleases. The primary meaning has not been bar¬ 
red by the context and therefore there cannot be any indicatory 
meaning (laksat^a) by the extension of the primary. Yet we 
understand from -the sentence very clearly that the hply man had 
been very politely,warned. This significant suggestion comes 
only by the implication of dhvani, for this meaning is completely 
different from the primary meaning. Bhatta Nayaka holds that 
it is a suggestion of fear by the introduction of lion that may be 
regarded as desisting the holy man from walking by that path. 
To this Abhinava’s reply is that the warning becomes apparent 
only when the whole situation is taken into consideration and as 
such it is the suggestive sense of the whole context. And even 
if there has been any suggestion of fear that also would be 
possible only through implication. AbhinaVa gives another 
example: 

Mother-in-law in deep slumber sleeping here. 

While I, lie. quite on this side, dear, 

Mark out cots in daylight clear, 

Don’t by chance come of me too near. 

This is spoken by a spoilt lady who lived alone with - her 
mother-in-law, who snored deeply in the night and the lady in 
showing, their mutual positions of their sleeping places and. in 
warning the guest not to come too near her. bed ii .iactuaily 
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inviting him to come to her bed in the night, for the mother-in-law 
would be sleeping like a stick. Here the negative meaning 
suggests the positive meaning. 

In the case of the manifestation of rasa also Abhina^a said 
that it is the delineation of the exciting scenery and the circum¬ 
stances as well as the various passing feelings and their expressions 
that jointly suggest to our minds by the process of dkvani an 
aesthetic situation which later on develops into rasa. By the 
suggestive process of dkvani one can indicate rasa through any 
particular suggestion, warning, admonition or the like, or an 
alafjtkdra. It is needless for me to enter into these scholastic 
discussions by the opponents of dkvani like Mahima Bhatta, who 
wanted to show that all cases of dkvani are but cases of inference, 
or Bhatta Niyaka and others, who wanted to include it within 
lakfand. It may, however, be pointed out -in this connection 
that just as in the spkota theory it is supposed that the words 
and propositions as a whole conjointly signify a particular 
meaning, so it is held by the upholders of dkvani, like Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinava and others, that a whole situation, a 
context, the speakers, the words and their meanings, all may 
jointly co-operate to produce a suggestion The consideration 
of the context and the situation is the most important condition 
of dkvani. Thus, in a story in the Makdbkdrata vfhen a baby 
was brought to the cremation ground, the jackal gives a speech 
that the attendants should sorrow over the death of the baby 
and wait till dusk, for by some good chance the baby may come 
to life. The vulture delivers a counter-speech that there is no use 
in further delay, weeping over the dead child, for no one who 
comes to the cremation ground ever revives. Both of them have 
cogent reasons on their side, but the real motive of dieir speech 
becomes obvious when we remember that if the baby is protected 
till nightfall, the vulture would have no share in the carcass, and 
the jackal would have to contend over the mastery of the carcass 
with the vulture, if the carcass is not protected till d^k. So all 
their reasons emanate from their greedy look at the carcass. 
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They arc like two European diplomats, and all the meaning and 
import of high-sounding moral speeches become apparent as soon 
as we can catch the suggestion of the real motive. 

The upholders of the dhvani further urge that a piece of 
composition should not only contain implications or implied 
suggestions but it is when these suggestions are more beautiful 
and charming than the primary sense or when the suggestive 
meaning is the only meaning intended, then we can call a piece 
of composition a good piece of kavya. When the suggestive 
sense is weaker than the ordinary sense or is less charming, 
the dhvani becomes weaker, and this type of kavya is called 
gunibhuta-vyahgya . 

Anandavardhana * divides dhvani into two classes: (t) 
avivaksita-vacya^ i.e^y where the primary sense has to be absolute¬ 
ly ignored; («) the other type is vivaksitanyapara-vacya, Le.y 
where the primary sense remains in force but along with it 
a superior suggestive sense flashes out. The first class, namely, 
the avivaksita-vdeyay can again be divided into two classes: 
(a) arthdntara-samkramita and {b) atyanta-tiraskrta. The 
arthdntara-sanikramita is that where the implication modifies the 
primary sense, whereas atyanta-tiraskrta is that where the 
implied sense entirely reverses the primary sense. Thus, in 
speaking to one’s mortal enemy one says: “What immeasurable 
benefits have thou conferred on me; what debts of magnanimity 
do I owe to thee. Behaving in the same manner, oh my friend, 
may you live a hundred years more**. Here the implied 
suggestion is that for all the ill treatments he had received 
from the enemy he curses the latter. Here the implied sense 
completely reverses the primary sense. The vivak^tdnyapdra^ 
vdeya dhvani is again of two kinds: {a) the lak^ay and {b) the 
alak^ya. The alak^akratna-dhvani is that where the process of 
suggestion is so quick that it cannot be apprehended. It is 
only in the case of the implication of the rasa that this dlmm 
occurs. The lak^akrama-dhvani is that where the process bf the 
implied suggestion can be recognised. 

04*, IW-^77 
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The limits of my subject preclude me from entering into 
many interesting discussions on the nature of and the 
conflict of opinions, which forms a very interesting chapter on the 
study of the development of our aesthetic traditions. But on the 
whole it may be said that the d/ivam theory came to stay in the 
field of Indian poetics, and no further notable progress has been 
made upon it through the centuries that have passed away. 



SOME EARLIER WRITERS 


A work called the PMalavijaya or Jdndiavati^vijaya, quota* 
tions from which are available in some of the anthological works, 
was probably written in the kavya style as may be judged from 
the quotations found in these anthologies. If this work can 
really be attributed to Panini, the grammarian, we have to admit 
that the kavya style of writing was in vogue in the 4th or the 5th 
century B.G., when Panini probably lived.^ Patahjali quotes a 
number of passages written in the kavya style which proves that 
the kavya style of writing was prominent in his days.* Again, 
in anthologies Patahjali has been quoted as the writer of some 
isolated verses.* The Mahdhhasya also refers to a poem by 
Vararuci.* Pingala’, who was probably a contemporary of 


* Wintemitz thinks that the Affadhydyi of PSQini was written in or about 350 B.C. 
His agrument is based on the fact that he mentions Yiska and Saunaka. 

Mr. K. C. Chatterjee has tried to prove that the poet P&^ini is not die grammarian 
P&^ini and the jSmbauati’viJaya and PStala-vijaya are one and the same work. 

(See C.O.J., I, 1933.) 

Poschel in Z.D.M.G. 39, 1885, 95fiF. has argued on behalf of the identity of the two and so 
also P. Peterson in J.B.R.A.S., 17, 1889, 57fF.; see also SubhSfita‘ratnSvttU, 54 ff. and 
J.R.A.S., 1891, 31 Iff.; Kane in Indian Antiquary 41, 1912, 125; H. R. Diwekar in Us 

fUurs de Rhetorique dots VInde, Paris, 1930, p. 32; and Dr, S. K. De in his Treatment qf 
Lave in Sanskrit LUerature, Calcutta, 1929, p. 13, holds the same view; 'Hiomas in his 
Introduction to Kao^ra-vacana-samuceaya, p. 61 ff., regards the question as undecided. 
Other writers such as F. Kiclhorn in N.G.W.G., 1885, 185 ff.; R. G. Bhandarkar in 
J.B.R.A.S. 16, 344; D.R. Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary 41, 1912, 125 n; and A. B. 
Keith in this History of Sanskrit Literature 203 f. have expressed themselves against the 
identity rf the two. It is interesting to notice that Rfijamukuta in his commentary on 
Amarakofa written in 1431, quotes the passage from Jdmhasati-vijaya. The poet PSmni is 
also quoted by Ruyyaka. In Saiukti-karqAmjta a poet called DSk^putra (which is 
probably another name for PS^ini) is praised. 

• Compare G. BOhler, in his Die indisehen InseAriftm und das Alter der indvOea 
Kunstpoesie, p. 72; F. Kielhon^ Indian Antiquary, 14, 326ff. and Dr. P. C. Ghakravwty 
inI.H.Q.2. 1926,464ff. 

• Peterson, in J.R.A.S., 1891, 31 Iff. 

* Virawap'kdt!yam--~M9hdfrht^,4,^*, lOl, 

Hie unknown poet Jftluka is also mentioned here. 
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Patafijali presupposes in his Metrics the existence of love-lyrics 
written in the style. 

Again, the Hathi-gumpha inscription of Kharavela written 
somewhere about the 1st or the 2nd century B.C. in a language 
allied to P&li, contains rhythmic prose with alliterations and 
long compounds which reminds one of the kdvjfa style. ^ 

The existence of the Aavj^a style in early times is proved by 
the existence of the Brhat-kathd of Gunadhya which in its 
original form is not now available. In thejaina Angas, in 
dicfactic passages, in the life history of Mahavira, in the Buddhist- 
Pali canons and particularly in the Therigdthds we come across 
verses which are written in the Kdvjpa style. ^ A Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion of about 154 A.D. illustrates various modes of prose and 
this inscription is written in Prakrt.® 


^ This inscription has been worked upon by various scholars such as LQders, 
BruchstSdu buddkistucher Dramertt Berlin, 1911; Epigraphiea Indiea, X, Appendix pp. 
160, Charpentier, W.Z.K.M., 29, 1913, 208ff; R. C. Mazumdar and K. G. Sahkara Iyer, 
Indian AtOiquaiy, 47, 1918, 223ff; 48,19, 214ff., Sten Konow in dcto Or, 1. 1933, pp. 12 ff; 
Smith, Early History, pp. 219; B. M. Barua, 4, 1928, pp. 51 Iff; RamkprasSd 

Chanda, I. H. Q., 5, 1929, 587fr.; and K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerjee, ^ipaphica 
Indiea, 20, 1929-30, pp. 7 Iff. 

Here in the latest researches the first half of the 2nd century B. C. is fixed as the date 
of the inscription. On the style of the old Brahml Inscription, seeB. M. Barua, I.H.Q,., 4, 
1928, pp. 525ff. 

* The theory of renaiss»ice as propounded by Maxmuiler in India,—What Can It 
Teach Us, London, 1882, has been completely refuted by G. Bohler, Die indischen 
Luchrijien und das Alter der indischen KunstpotsU (S.W.A., 1890); also by HaraprasSda 
S&stri in J.A.S.B., 6, 1910, SOSff. R. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History 

India, J.B.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 407 ff., reprinted, Bombay, 1920, pp, 72(b). There are 
some who do not believe in the theory of the complete interruption of Sanskrit literature, 
but think that during centuries oS Buddhism from the 1st century B.C. to the 4th century 
A.D. the overflow of Prfikft literature had slowed down the development of Sanskrit 
literature. F. lAC^te, of course, in his Essai sar Gi^fd^ya et la Bfluitkafkd, Paris, 
1908 and Jacobi in his AmgeuOhUe Erzdfdungen in Mdhdrdshfri, pp. 11 ff., hold that 
there is a special PrSk^t period in Indism literature. But there u no reason Boa accepting 
such a suggestion. Prtkft poetry was limited to certain classes mid probably to certain 
courts and to certain sects and there were also probably poets both in PriUirt and Sanskrit, 
but there semns to be .no period in Indian History in which people wrote only in Prftkft and 
not in Sandcrit. 

• See Bohlor, Dt* indiuhen hudtr^ten and das jUter der in^^en Kms^oesie, 

t^. 56ff.; also Smith's Hulsg*, pp. 230, 231; also S. Uvl, la Suite dee Indies dans 
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The Rudradamana inscription at Girnar, written in the 2nd 
century A.D,, appears to conform to Dan^in’s vaidarbki style.^ 
A^vaghosa, who flourished about 100 A.D., in his works 
also confirm the same view. A^vaghosa’s Buddha-^arita is 
well-known. In addition to this, he wrote also the SUtra- 
larrikdra and also the drama iSdriputra-prakarana^ and another 
kdvya dealing with the conversion of Nanda, the half-brother 
of Buddha, in 18 cantos, and this is called the Saundaramnda.^ 
The other author of this period was Matrceta, wrongly 
regarded as ASvaghosa by Taranatha.* 


Us texUs SanskriUs a propoi d'une its inscriptions de Nosik {Onquan—bitnien d« I'seob 
Pratiqiu des A. haules etudes^ Paris, 1921). See also Dr, H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India, Cialcutta, 1923, pp. 261 IF. 

1 This inscription has been re>publuhed by Kielhom in j^igraphiea IntUca 8, 36 fF. 
and was dated by him as belonging to 151 or 152 A.D. and Btthler placed it between 160 and 
170A.D. It appears in the same rock of Girnar on which 18 edicts of Aioka appear. 
See also Smith’s Early History, pp. 222, 231 and Raychaudhuri’s Political History of 
Ancient India, pp. 65 fF. 

> In 1911 Laders discovered three pages from the Central Asian Collection of the drama 
of ASvaghofa. See Das Saripulra-prakarapi, ein Drama des Ahaghofo. (SBA., 1911, 
pp. 388fF.) 

The book was also called Saradoati-putraprakaraifa. See also H. Luderg, BruchsiSeke 
buddHstisehcT Draenen {Koniglieh Preussische Turfan—Expeditionen KUmere Sanskrit 
Uxte), Berlin, 1911; Also Buddlustiscke Dramen aus vorktassiseher Z*^ (IntemationaU 
Woehenschrift V, 1911, NR. 22); also Die Vermutung von Lttders. (SBA. 1911, S. 409.) 
The title*page of the drama Ssriputra-prcdcara^ gives the author’s name as the son of 
Suvar^&k^. There is also another fragment of an allegorical drama containing baddki, dkfti, 
kfrti, etc., as personalities. It is possible that this drama was also written by Aivi^hc^. 

• See La vall4e Poussin in B.S.O.S., 1918, 133ff.; also Hultzsch, Z.D.M.G., 74, 1920, 
293fF. and Gawronski. As Thomas says, there is another work attributed to Aivaghofa 
caUed Eta Bulletin de I'Acadenue ImpeHaU, 1911, pp. 1044, Another work 

of Aivaghopa called Vajra-sM has been edited and translated by Weber in DU Ka^aiflcf des 
Acoagofo {Abhandlungen d, Konigl, AkademU d. WissenschafUn «« Berlin, 1859). 


4. The following works are attributed to hun^.^ 


1. Vanfe»OrharoaT\f4sni-Hotra. 

3. Samyagdmddha-lakjatfa'Stolra. 
B. Ekottarika-stotra. 

7. TrinOna-alotra. 

9. Matickrehttti. 

11, Kdiyuga-parikatki. 


2. ScdapaftcabOka-stotra. 

4. Triratna-maAgala-stobtt. 

6 . SugaiOrpidteatriraUuMtcitra. 
8 . Arya-tdrSdeoMotra. 

10. Catur-o^asyayadcathd. 
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Arya^dra also belongs to this time and had written Jataka- 
mala, Piramita^samdsa, Pratimoksa-suirapaddhati, Bodhi-sattva- 
jataka-dharmaga^i, Supathadeh-parikatha and Subhd^ta-ratna- 
karari^aka^kathd. ^ 

Closely connected with the Jdtakamdla are the Avaddna 
literature, such as the Avaddna-mtaka, the Divydvaddna, and the 
Mahdvastu as well as the Lalitavistara, which are all written 
probably during the 1st and 2nd century A.D. The Avaddna 
tales are generally of a didactic nature and so also are the Jdtaka 
stories, but the Brhatkathd and the Padcatantra relate stories 
from a different point of view. One of the versions of the 
entire Pancatantra is styled the Tantrdkhydyikd. 


Bhattikavya and other Cognate Caritakavyas 

The oldest commentary, JayamaAgald, has been edited ^by 
Govinda Sankara Sastr! Bapata in N.S.P., Bombay (1887) and 
the commentary of Mallinatha in B.S.S. (1898). Schutz tran¬ 
slated the five Cantos XVIII to XXII in German in his FUnf 
Gesdnge des BhaUikdvya in 1837. An experimental translation 


Many other works of Alvagho^ also exist in Tibetan, such as Aftavighna-katkS, 
Ga^^btotra-gSlhi, Dala-kuiala-kaTma-ptAha-nirdeia, ParamdrAa-btdhi-citta-hhibiana- 

kramiHHiffftirSiimgiraha, Mafud^atnahSkSruifika^vapaRca-sMra, Vqjraygnam&kpattisaf- 

graha, iatap/MeSiatka-nSmastrotra, $oka-v^dana, Sa^vfti-hoiH-dtta-hhSvan-opadtia- 
vanta-sai^gTaha, Stk&ld-pML The following works attributed to Ajvagho^ exist in 
Chinese:— F{fiy veras on the JtuUs for Serving a Teacher; DaiaJkffakarmamgrga; 
MahdySna-bklimiguhjwiicamiila iSstra; SiUrMoAkSraiistra. 

On MStfceta see T&rSn&tha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indian, Aus dm 
Tiheiieschen, Petrograd. 1869. 

See also FJ W. Thomas—^The Works of AryaiCkra, Triratna-d&sa and Dharmika- 
suhati in Album Kem, Leyden 1903, pp. 405 408. 

Also Mfttfcepi—and the MaAdriffa-kaftkSlekhi in Indian Ani^ia^, 32, 1903, pp. 45>60. 
Also see VdrpanSrha-varftani of Matfceta, Indian Antigua^, 34, 1905, pp. 145>163. Also 
Katdndra-vatana-samuecqfa. (Introduction). Also Sylvain L4vi, Pfotes sur les Inde-siyihes 
in J. A. 1896, pp. 447*449, pp. 455*456. Also L. de la Vallde Poussin, Documents 
Sanscrities. 

* AryafOra’s work Catukiataka was trandated into Ghinew in 434 AJ>. 
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in poetry has been given by Anderson in J. B. R. A. S., 3, 
1B50 (p. 20fF.). The first four cantos have been translated into 
English by V. G. Pradhana, Poona, 1897. 

In Cantos X to XIII the most important figures of 
speech have been illustrated by Bhatti. This section shows 
striking similarity with Bhamaha, Dan^in and Udbhata though 
there are great differences in detail. In Canto XIII the 
hhasaAesa has been mentioned. It does not occur in the earliest 
Alanikdra-iastras of which Anandavardhana furnishes one 
example. Cf. Trivedi’s edition of Bhatti^ Vol. II, Notes, p. 9; 
Kane, Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 208; Kane, Introduction to 
Sdhityadarpana, p. 14 ff.; S. K. De’s poetics, Vol. I, 
p. 50 ff.; Nobels, 'Studien Sum 10, Buck des Bkattikdvya in 
Le Musion 37, 1924, p. 281 ff. Ruyyaka also quotes Bhatti- 
kdvya. Kramadliyai'^ in his grammar Sarriksiptasdra quotes 
liberally from Bhatti. See Zachariae in Bezz. Beitr., b, 1880, 
p. 53ff. 

At the end of the 22nd Book, verse 33, the poet says that 
“this work is like a lamp for those whose eye is grammar, 
but is like a mirror in the hand of the blind or people without 
grammar. This poem must be understood with a commentary; 
then it is a feast for the discerning ones. As I only like to deal 
with experts, fools will fare badly with this poem”.^ 

Chronologically he may be regarded as being contemporary 
with Bhartrhari. Bhatti may be regarded as having lived in the 
court of SrWharasena in ValabW.® 


* vySkhjdganjmnffiie^ kivyam utsau^k suelhiydmalam I katd durmedhas(fhSmuf 
viivat~priyaUiy£ mayS II Bh&maha in criticising this view of Bhatti says kdvySnyapi yadimitd 
lydkhyigamydni idstravat I utsatiak sudhiySmoa hanta durmdhaso hutdh || That is, even 
if poetry has to be understood only through commentaries like the iSstras, then it is only 
the enjoyment of the intelligent and those who lack it are indeed cursed. This shows 
vptsX. from other things that Bhatti was probably a contemporary of Bbtoa|ta or Bhatti 
may have been prior to Bhamaha but not later. Bhatti has sometimes been associs^ted with 
Bhartrhari and sometimes he has been described as the son of the half-brother of Rlsartrhari, 
Smpe commentators re^d him as the son of SrltUiara Svamin. 

* In the last versa of the Bbdffikibya we have the following lin^r-tctkymidtiff 
vikUap nuffi eaUAhyim^ MdhdrastntHurendra-piUiUfyBn. 
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Now there are four Dharasenas in Valabhl (modern Vala 
in KathiHwad), The date of the first Dharasena is not known. 
The earliest grant of Dharasena II is 252 samvat of the Valabhl 
era, t.e., about 571 a.d., and the latest grant of Dharasena IV 
is samvat 332 of the Valabh! era or 651 A.D. Dharasena I 
probably lived in 500 A.D. for Dronasiipha, the successor of 
Dharasena I, came to the throne in 502 A.D. Bhatti may 
therefore be placed between 500 and 600 A.D. He would thus 
be either a contemporary or predecessor of Bhamaha as men¬ 
tioned before. Some scholars identify him with Bhattibhatta, 
son of Bappa who forms the object of a grant made by Dhruva- 
sena III, son of Dharasena IV (653 A.D.). Dr. Hultzsch 
objects to this identification (see Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, 
p. 92). Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in J. R.A. S. (1904), pp. 395-97 
identifies him with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasore Sun temple 
inscription (473 A.D.), because of the similarity between the 
verses of the inscription and the description of autumn by Bhatti. 
If this view is correct, Bhatti would be living under Dharasena 
I. Keith objects to this view, but both Keith and Mazumdar 
agree that Bhatti flourished before Bhamaha and Dandin and 
that he is not the Bhartrhari, the author of the Vdkyapadiya,^ 
The popularity of Bhatti may well be judged from the fact that 
Bhattik^vya has at least twelve commentators.* 

The BhaUikavya is not however the only mahdkdvya which 
has been used for the purpose of illustrating grammar. We 
have to mention in this connection Bhaumaka or BhattabhIma 
or Bhuma or Bhumaka who wrote the Rdvatidrjuntya in twenty- 
seven cantos.® The subject-matter is the fight of Arjuna 

* See Kane, Introduction to Sdhityadarpapa, pp. 15 and 16. 

* Commentary by Saftkar&cSrya; Subodkint by Kumudfinanda; commentary by 
JayamaAgala; BhaffibwVtint by NSrSya^a VidySvinoda; Kalspadipiki by Pu^^arlk&Icfa; 
Mugdhabodhint by Bharatasena; commentary by Mallin&tha; VyMiySnanda by Rftma* 
cahdra; StAodhinthy Rimacandra V&caq>atii BhafficandrikS hy Vidyftvinoda; KdlpedtpUcd 
by Vidy&sftgara. 

* Edited in tbe KSopamdld seriM, 68,1900. It is also cited under the name Vjnfa 
or VyofokSoya. See K. G. Chattnjee in I. H. Q.* 1931, p. 628 Mid Zlichariae, Z. 1.1., 
9.1932, p. 10 ff. 
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Karttavirya with R^va^a after the legend told in the Rama^a^y 
Vli. 31-33. The main purpose of the work is to illustrate the 
rules of Pacini’s grammar.^ Another work of the same kind 
primarily dedicated to grammatical lexicography and only 
secondarily a poem is the Kavirahasya by Halayudha.* It is 
a sort of lexicon of roots {dhatupdtha) and at the same time a 
eulogy of Krsnaraja III of the Rastrakuta family who reigned in 
Deccan from 940-956 A.D. Hemacandra also wrote his histori¬ 
cal epic Kumarapalacarita to illustrate his own grammar. 
Other grammatical poems are the Vdsudevavijeya by the - poet 
Vasudeva who probably lived in the court of Vikrama of Calicut 
in Kerala, and the supplement to it is a dhdtukdvya by 
Narayanabhatta. 

The story of Kr§na was utilised by Lolimbaraja in his epic 
poem Harivildsa. He lived in the court of southern king 
Harihara, a contemporary of Bhoja.® Harivildsa was written 
in five cantos.* Ramacandra also wrote Gopdlalild about the 
Krsna legend in 1484 in Tailinga.® Ksemendra’s Daidvatdra-carita 
in its 9th canto deals with the life of Buddha in which thfe Buddha 
and the legends have been inter-mingled.® Ksemendra’s 

other two works Bhdratamnjari and Rdmdya^a-mafijari are well 
known.The Bhdratamanjari and the Daidvatdracarita were 
probably written in 1037 and 1066.® About 200 years later 


^ K|emendra quotes it in the Smrtta-tUaka as an example of the Kivya-idstra. 

* This has been edited in 2 recensions by L. Heller, Greifswald; also see Bhandarkar’s 
Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883>1884. See also L. Heller, ttaldyud/u^s Kaviraha^, 
Diss., Gottingen, 1894; Zacheriae, Die indisehen WwierhOcher, p. 26. 

* See Pandit, Vol. II, p. 78 f.; Weber, Jnd. Strata III, 210,3. and Krfpamicirya, 

p. 120. 

* It has been published in Peiifb't II, 79 ff. and the Kdtyemdld, Part XI, 1895, 
94*133. 

■ Published in Pa^it, Vol. VI. 

* Publuhed in the K&vyam&lS series, 1891. See also Foucher, JA, 1892, and J. J. 
Meyer, AlUniisehe SehelmenbiUher, I, p. XXXIII ff. A part of Canto IX has been 
translated here. 

^ Publidied in the K&vyamSl& series, 65,1898 and 83, 1903. 

* SeeLdvi,JA. 1885,VI,420. 

O.P. 150—78 
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Jaina Amaracandra, also called Amaracandra-suri, Amarapai^^ita 
and Amarajati wrote an abridgement of the Mahdbharata 
called the Balabharata.^ The work was written under king 
ViSaladeva of Anhilvad, 1243-1261. • 

As there was a tendency of making abridgements from larger 
poetical works so there was also a tendency of some authors to 
make abridgements from prose works as well. Thus Abhinanda 
or Gaudabhinanda wrote his Kadambari-kathasara in the 9th 
century in which he abridged Sana’s romance Kadambarl.^ He 
was the son of Bhatta Jayanta. One of his ancestors Saktisvamin 
was the minister of the Kashmiri king Muktapida (699-733). 
In one of the verses he refers to the dramatist RajaSekhara who 
was his contemporary. He must be distinguished from the 
other Abhinanda, the son of Satananda whose time is not known. 
He had written an epic called the Rdmacanta in which he 
dealt with the story of Rama.® The Indian poets, however, 
turned their attention to other directions also. It is, therefore, 
well worth noting here the name of Sandhyakara Nandi, the 
author of the Rdmapdlacarita.^ The verses have a double 
sense, one applying to the hero Rama and the other to the king 
Ramapala, who lived towards the end of the 11th century. The 
story of the killing of KIcaka is written in the Tamaka-kdvya 
called the Kicaka-vadha^ which has a commentary by Janardana- 
sena.® 


* Published in Vol. IV«VI and in KivyamdlS 45, 1894. D. Galanos pub* 

lished a translation ofit in Greek, 1847, Athens. See also Weber, ZDMG, 27, 1873, 170 ff.; 
Ind. strifen 3,211 ff. 

* In this connection we may mention the name of PadyakSdambart of K^emendra. See 
Schonberg, Kfemendra's Kavikai^thibkarat^a. 

* Bahler, tndian Antiquary 2. 1873, 102 if.; Thomas, p. 20. Aufrecht in ZDMG. 27, 
p. 4 quotes a verse where Abhinanda is associated with K&Hd&sa as being equally celebrated: 

* Published by MM. Harapras&da Sistrl in J.A.S.B. III, 1910, pp. 1*56. Epigraphica 
Indiea, Vol. IX, p. 321 if. See also H. C. Ray’s Dyanastic History of Horthem India, 
I. 238, etc. Index, p. 641; Dr. Ray has used the materials of this book for histcMrical 
construction; Qf. also Ram&pras&d Chanda, Modern Review, March, 1935, p. 349 if. 

* Edited with an Introduction, notes and extracts from the comment^ of Sarv&nanda* 
niga by Dr. S. K. De, 1929. The word is quoted in the manuals of poetics from the 11th 
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But, two other writers tried to outshine the work, of 
Saudhyakara Nandi by writing two works called the Raghava- 
pan4aviya or the Dvisandkdmkavya and the Raghamnaisadhiya, 
The first one was written by Dhananjaya, a Digambara 
Jaina who probably wrote his work between 1123 and 1140.^ 
This work, however, should not be confused with the Raghava- 
pd^avtya by Kaviraja, which has at least six commentaries.* 
Dhananjaya is a Carnatic man referred to by Vadiraja in the 
Parhandthacarita (1025 A.D.), who lived probably in the 2nd 
half of the 10th Century.® 

The other author of the Rdghavapdn^aviya called Kaviraja 
lived in the court of Kamadeva II of the Kadamva family, who 
lived in the latter half of the 12th century. This poem is 
divided into 13 cantos.^ But we hear of another Rdghava- 
p&n^iaviya written I)y Srutakirti. He is referred to in an 
inscription, dated the 1163 and it contains averse which is 
quoted from the Pampdrdmdyana, 1105 A.D.® This Rdghava- 
pdndavtya was a work which, when read from left to right in 
the usual way, delineated the character of Rama but when read 
from right to left it delineated the character of the Pandavas. 
We hear of another Rdghavapdn^aviya, which when read from 
right to left, delineated the story of Krsna.® Kaviraja, the 
author of the Rdghavapdn^auiyai was a very famous man. 


century onwards beginning with Bhoja (1050 A.D.) as well as in dictionaries and gramma¬ 
tical works. The verse I. 7. should be interpreted as an allusion to king Vigrah&pSla. Qf, 
S. K. De'a edition, p. XIII ff., 93 ff.j J. R. A. S. 1927, 109 f.; B. S. O. S., V. 3, 1929, 502 f., 
A. B. Keith in B. S. O. S., V. 1. 1928, p. 31. 

• This work has been published in the KivyamSlS. series, 49 and it consists of 18 
cantos. 

• Commeptaries by Caritravardhana, Padmanandlbha^t&raka, Pufpadanta, Lakymapa- 
pap^ita {StbaeandfikS), Vilvan&tha and Saiadhara (PrakSia), 

• Cf. A. Benkatasubbiah, in J,B.R.A.S., 1928, 135 ft; Sec also K, B. Pl^, 

J. B. R. A. S., 21, 1904, l ff.;Bhandarkar, i&aftof# os Mss., 1884-1887, p. 19 ff. ; 

Zacharisw DU indise/un WwtsrbiUhtr, p. 27 ff. 

• It has been edited vrith.the commentary of Baiadhara m the KlvyamUh series, 62. 

• See Narasiiphaduir, E^grt^ica CartuiUa, Vol. II, No. 64. 

• SeeKidtb,IkdidCt^CUiah£M^ 
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P^thak thinks that his real name was Madhavabhatta.^ Our 
Kavirija says that no one can rival him in vakrokti. 

The Raghavanaisadhtya was written by Haradatta Suri.® 
We do not exactly know the date of the author. Evejry verse 
here has been interpreted on the one hand as describing Rama’s 
exploits and character and on the other, those of Nala. 

There is, however, another RaghavapSndavayadaviya written 
by one Cidamvara, where every verse can be interpreted in three 
ways, as describing episodes of the Mahabhdratay the Ramayana 
and the Srimadbhdgavata.^ 

Amaracandra, a pupil of Jinadatta Suri, wrote, at the 
request of the minister Padma, a maha-kavya called the 
Padmdmnda,*^ This work is of 19 cantos in which the life of the 
first Jina, l^abha, is treated in an ornate style. He has written 
another work called the Caiurvirniati-jinendra-sarriksipta-caritdni, 
in which he gives an account of the life of the Jinas. Hema- 
candra had written a mahd-kdvya in which the lives of the Jinas 
and Jina poets were described. There is also another work 
called the Munisuvratakdvyaratna edited in the Trivandrum 
series, 1931, in which the life of the 20th Jina is described by 
a poet of unknown age called Arhaddasa. Amaracandra in 
drawing his short life of the 24 Jinas had to draw his 
materials from Hemacandra. 

Ravideva, son of Narayaria, who wrote a commentary on 
the Nalodayoy wrongly attributed to Kalidasa, wrote a small 
kdvya called the Kdvyardk^asa, to which he added his own 
commentary.® We really know nothing of Ravideva’s time. 

^ See K. B. PSthak, J,BJl.A.S., 1905, 11 ff. But Benkatasubbiab does not agree 
with him. The name Kavir^a being used as a title, it is not possible to make out anything 
about the date of the audior of the RSghavaptjf4omya from the reference to the name 
Kavir&ja in Vftmana’s KS»y$lf^;kiras^avrtti, IV. 1. 10.: kmri^anmijgtya Jtutai 

kif!fakrij>ddttrak / kmir^atea vijMya kutah kSiyahnyddariA. // 

* It has been edited with the Poet’s own commentary in the KftvyamilS series, 1896. 

* See Aufrecht’s CaUUogus Catfllogorum, 

*. Critically edited by H. R. Kapadia, G.O. S, 58, 1932. 

* Peterson, TAres Rtpttls, p. 334 ff.; Stport IV, p. CV; Ibhandarkar, 

IQ83«84, p. 16; Aufrecht, Ckitahgus Cttalogorumi Pisebd, Z,D.M.G., 1902,' €26; 1904, 244. 
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The work has 4 commentaries, by Kaviraja {Subodhint), 
Knuiacandra, Premadhara, and VidySkara MiSra. Aufrccht says 
that the work is attributed to two other persons excluding 
Ravideva, vtz>i Kalidasa and Vararuci. In one commentary 
Vasudeva, son of Ravideva, is mentioned as the author of the 
Nalodaya.^ 

Vasudeva, son of Ravi, to whom the Nalodaya is attributed, 
wrote 3 other kavyas, the Tripuradahana^ the Saurikathodaya 
and the Tudhi$thiravijayaJ^ 

We must now mention Kumaradasa’s Jdnakihara^.^ Thomas 
thinks that Kumaradasa is older than Raja^ekhara and probably 
lived in the 7th century. Aufrecht says that passages from the 
Jdnakiharana have been quoted by Rayamukuta, who wrote a 
commentary on the Amarakosa in 1431. According to tradition, 
Kumaradasa was a Simhalese king, who lived between 517 A,D. 
and 526 A.D. Kumaradasa’s style of writing resembles more 
that of Kalidasa than that of Bharavi and Magha. 

The Kirdtdrjmiya of Bharavi is based upon a Mahdbhdrata 
story, in which considerable modifications have been made. It has 
been quoted by Vamana in h\sAlamkdrasutravrttiyhy 
in the Suvrttatilaka and by Dhanapala and Raja-^ekhara, and 
is also quoted in some of the anthologies. Its popularity is 
evident from the fact that it has at least 20 commentaries.^ 


This book was published by A. Hoefer, Sunskrit-Leubuch, Berlin, 1849, p. 86 ff.; 
K.P. Parab, Bombay, 1900; an Italian translation by Belloni-Filippi in G.S.A.I., 1906, 
83 ff.; see also Weber, Ind. Strtifen, II, 15. 

^ Gf. Ramnatha Iyer, in J.R.A.S., 1925, 263 ff. 

• Edited with Rajftnakaratnakai^tha’s commentary in the KSvyamSlS, 60, 1897, 
This commentary is csdled the PSrthakafhS. See Zachariae, in Z. I.I., 4, 1926, 223 ff. 

• It was publbhed in Bombay by G. R. Nandargikar. He wrote also a work, 

KumSraddsa and his place in Sanskrit Literature in 1908. Many writers had written 
about the poetry of Kumaradasa, such as, J. d’Alwis, 1870; Zachariae, Bett, 5, 

1880; G. G. A. 1887; Peterson, J. B. R. A. S., 17, 1889, 57 ff; E. Letunann, W. Z. K. M. 
7, 1893, 226 ff.; F. W. Thomas, J. R. A. S. 1901 253ff; A. B. Keith, J. R. A. S., 1901, 
578 ff. The work has also been quoted in the SuhhSfiOeaHy 24 f. and in other works of 
anthology. 

• By Narahari, Bkanatha, Kailnatha, Gadasiqiha, Prakaiavar|a, Jonadya, 
Dainodara Miira {Gmiraaa^tpanS)^ Dhaxmavijaya, Bhaglratha, Bharatasena, 
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Bharavi indulges in many word-tricks. Sometimes there are 
verses with one alphabet and sometimes he writes verses which 
can be read vertically, from right to left and left to right. Bharavi 
is particularly famous for his many pithy sayings and igiaxims 
which are often quoted as rules of conduct. He seems to have 
been very well read in Indian polity. As for the general estimate 
of his work, see Dr. De’s treatment in the body of the 
book. 

With Bharavi our attention is drawn to Magha’s SUupala-^ 
vadha,^ Magha also indulges like Bharavi in many alaffikdras 
and word-tricks.* Magha based the scheme of his work on 
Bharavi.® The story is based on the Mahdbhdrata, II, 41-45, 
and also, I. 287. According to Indian ^tradition Magha is 
supposed to have the combination of depth of meaning, richness 
of imagery and sweetness of words. Magha’s SUupalavadha, 
though not a very excellent work in our judgment and poetical 
taste, attained a great popularity among the scholars of India 
as may well be judged by the fact that there are at least 16 or 
17 commentaries on the ^Uupcdavadha,^ 


Manohara SarmS, MallinStha, M&dhava, RSjakunda, Lok&nanda, BankimadSsa 
{Vaifamyoddh&nf/i), Vinayar&ma (Pradipiki). Harika^tha and the commentary called the 
SabddrthadipikSrasabodhini. An excellent edition of the commentary of Mallinatha has been 
published from the NirpayasSlgara Press, Bombay. It was translated into German by 
Schdtz, 1845. Translated into English by C. Cappeller in H.O.S., Vol. 15. The 
kirSUrjutitya has also been quoted in the Kaiikk; see Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14, 327. 
The 4th canto has been translated by Haberlandt, in the Wiener Landwvtsckaftl. 

1883. 

* Published with MallinStha's commentary by the Niri^yasSgara Press, Bombay. 
A German translation in prose of the first 11 cantos by Schtktz appeared in 1843. A general 
introduction of it by C. Cappeller appeared in 1915, Stuttgart. 

* An example of word trick can be found in XIX, 3, 

jajaujejajijijjSji 

torn taia* ti ta td ti tut I 
bkMho’bkibka bki bhd bh& bka 

rd ri ri ra ri rt ra rah If 

* Jacobi,W.Z.K.M.,3, 1889, 121* ff; 141 ff. 

* There are commentaries on the SHuptUabaiha by Ananta Devtyipi Kavivallabha 
Cakravarti, Oovipda, Candraiekhara (Smdarbha(i/^ihnaq»)t Cftritravardhana, Oinakara, 
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Rajanaka Ratnakara in his Haravijaya appears to have been 
passionately influenced by M^gha’s iSUupdlavadha. This 
work is written in 50 cantos and reveals an exhaustive study 
of Magha’s SUupalavadha. The poem is based upon a conquest 
of Andhakasura by Siva. But Rajanaka Ratnakara used all the 
opportunities of drawing materials from various subjects for 
drawing his pictures. Thus he brings his knowledge of JVi/i- 
sdstra into prominence in writing Cantos VIII-XVI, his know¬ 
ledge of Kdmasdstra in the 29th canto and devotes one canto to a 
hymn to the goddess Durga (Candistotra). The same writer is 
the author of another work called the VakroktUpancdsikd.^ 

The other, who wrote an epic on the model of M^gha in 
21 cantos, called the Dharmahrmdhhyudaya^ a life of Dharma- 
nathatlrthankara,* was the Jaina Haricandra.^ Haricandra 
lived later than Vakpati who wrote the Gau^avaha and hence 
must have lived after the 8th century A.D. 

The story of Nala has been utilised by many writers. Thus, 
we have many works on that subject, such as the MalacariUiy 
the Nalacaritra (a drama by NHakantha Diksita), the Nala- 
bhumipdla-rupaka (a drama), the Nalayddavardghavapdndaviya 
(a kdvya)y the Nalavarrianakdvya (by Laksmidhara), the 
Naldnanda (a drama by JIvavibudha) and the Nalodaya to 
which reference has already been made.® 


Devarl^a, Bj^aspati, Bhagadatta, Bhagiratha, Bharatasena, Bhavadatta {ToUvakaumudi)i 
Mallin&tha {Sarvmkafi), MaheSvara FancSnana {Mdghatattvasamuea^a), LalcfmlnStha 
Sarmi, Vallabhadeva {Sandthavifoufadhi), and Sriraftgadeva. 

* R&j&naka Ratnikara’s Hareaijaya has been published with the cdnunentary of 
Alaka in the K&vyamSiS. series, 22 1890; see also Schmidt, W. Z, K. M., 29, 
259 flF. Jacobi says that Ratnkkara himself says that he followed BSpa. See also K.H. 
Dhruva, W.Z.K.M., 5, 1891, 25fr. The Vakxoktipdkiiiki with the commentary of 
Vallabhadeva has already appeared in the K&vyam&l& series. Bemheimer in Z. D. M. 0„ 
63, 1909, 816 if. gives a resume of the work. Ratnikara is also the author of another work, 
the D/wanigdtk^aKjiki. Boththe works have been quoted by Ruyyaka. 

* Published in the K&vyam&li series. No. 8, 1888; see also Jacobi, W.Z.K.M., 1B89. 
136 ff. There was another works of kdvj^a called the Dharmaiarmilbkfudaya by Pujpasena. 

■ This work has no less than a dozen commentaries, by Atreya Bha(t», Aditya SOri, 
Kejiav&ditya, Gat^eia, Nfsiipha also called NniiphSframa, Pratijftftkara Mifra, Bharatasena, 
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But the most important work in which the Nala legends 
have been worked up into a massive kavya is the Nai^adkacarita 
by Sriharsa. It has been arbitrarily divided into two parts, 
the Purva and the Uttara Nai^adha (I-XI and XII-^XII). 
The first half was edited by Premcand Tarkavaglla from the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1836. An edition of the second 
half with the commentary of Narayana was published by 
E. Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in 1855.^ 

It is based upon the story of Nala and Damayanti in the 
Mahdbhdrata. Sriharsa had a thorough knowledge of the 
Alanikdrasdstra, the Kdraasdstra, the Purdnas^ the Metrics and 
Grammar and he tries to show all his learning in this work. 
Winternitz, in commenting on it, says: “What a difference 
between the delicate chastity with which the love between 
Nala and Damayanti is depicted in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
sultry erotics bordering on obscenity in Cantos X VIII-XX of the 
Maisadhacaritaf which describe the love life of the newly 
wedded couple.” And yet it cannot be denied that Sriharsa is 
a master of language and metrics, an artist in the invention of 
elaborate plays on words and that he has many good ideas in 
his description of Nature. Sriharsa also shows his philosophical 
learning and convinces us of his erudition in the Vedanta, 
Nyaya, Vai^esika, Buddhistic systems and the Carvaka. 
Sriharsa was the author, we know, of an abstruse dialectical 


Mukunda Ravideva {Jafavabodhini), RSmarfi, son of Vrddhavy&sa, Hariratna 

{BiUabodhint), the ArtkadipikS. 

^ A complete edition with the commentary of N&rSya^a was published in the Nir^aya- 
aSgara Press, Bombay; W. Yates in his Asiatic Researches, Vol. 20, Part II, Calcutta, 
1839, p. 318 if, has given an excellent Introduction to this work. The whole work has been 
translated into Eijglish with critical notes from unpublished commentaries, appendices and 
vocabulary by Ki^akknta Handiqui, Lahore, 1934. It has no less than about two dozen 
commentaries, by R&jknaka Ananda, HSnadeva, Udayan&c&rya, Gopin&tha (HarftAfdtffa), 
Ga^dupepdita (written in the middle of the 15th century), C&ritravardhana Jinasr£ja, 
Narsthaui {Naifodhiyaprakdia), NSriya^a {Pfaifodhaprakiia), Bhagfratha, Bharatasena, 
Bhavadatta, Mathur&n&tha Sukla, MallinStha (J/fodtu), MahSdeva VidyivSgtfa, RSmacan* 
dra Seya {BhaDadyatamlUt), Vaipilvadana Airman, VidySrat^a Yogin, yiiveivar&carya 
{Padav^drthapaHjikd, quoted by Mallinfttha in 1,5.118 and hence pr^r to him), and 
Sridatta, SiinStha {ffa^adhaprakdda) and Sadftnanda. 
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work on the Vedanta called the Khat^anakha^khddya. The 
Jiamdkaearita was a source of delight to the scholarly pundits. 
But yet there is a tradition to which Winternitz refers in his 
History of Indian Literature. The tradition is to the effect 
that Srlhar§a showed his work to his maternal uncle Mamma ta, 
the author of the Kavyaprakdia. Mamma ta is said to have 
remarked after reading the book that had he read it before 
writing his Kdoyaprakasa, he would have found in one 
place the examples of dosa or faults of literary style and would 
have saved himself the trouble of hunting for it from book 
to book.^ 

/ # / 

Sriharsa was the son of Srlhirapandita and SrfmamalladevI, 

as is apparent from the concluding verse of each canto. ^ In 

the concluding verse of the Khan^anakhan^akhddyay Sriharsa 

says that he belonged to the court of Jayantacandra of Kanya- 

kubja, as may be evident from his statement that he received 

two betel leaves from the king and had a seat assigned to him 

in the court. In that verse he also refers to his sweet kavya^ 

the Naisadhacarita.^ From a land-grant it appears that 

Jayantacandra lived in 1165 A. D. This Jayantacandra was 

the grandson of Govindacandra, who is so renowned in the 

Hindi poems as RSjS Jayacand whose daughter was carried off 

by the gallant Rai Pithora of Ajmeer. He was known to the 

Mahammadan historians as the king of Benares, which was 

probably his capital. His territory extended from the borders 

V.... 

^ This tradition is referred to by Hall in his preface to the edition of the VasavadaltS. 
He quotes it from a ]ltettgadi pamphlet entitled Stvfskfta BhSfS O Stfl^kfUtsShitya" 
vifayaka PrastSva. But it has no historical validity. Anyhow, it represento one aspect 
of the opinion regarding Sriharfa. 

^ • iri harftt" kaoi-r^a~reJi-^ittikuiela»kiriAirah nitam 

M-kfnk sufuvt jiUndriythcaiiaf minudtoFdevt eayam II - - 

tac^iSrmati-vmUxardiiUmaf-phah irkgdra^kaAgy4 mahd. 
katy$ eSrufi naifodhiyaeariU sargo*yam dtlirgaieh || 

* Umkeladt/qyamdiMa" et iakhaUyah kdi^pikubjtioatit 
ytd sdkfdt-htnet sttmddlaptpva-brthiui'fnunoderfavam II 
yat-kityam jitsdJiii-iWfj dharfU^^isttrktjfuyasyoktayah 

Jrt-JrSharfd-kaei, kfUh hfU^medi ta^ifyudffdd^aM II 

p,p, 
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of China to the province of Malwa. He was defeated by 
S^habuddin about 1194 at Ghandawar, in the Etawah district. 
His army was destroyed and he was also killed. Srfharsa thus 
lived in the end of the 12th century A.D. In addition to the 
Khan^anakhandakhadya, he is said to have written. two. other 
kdvyas called the VijayaprcJasti and the Gau4orvisakulaprahsti. 
He quotes Vacaspati who lived in 976 A.D. He also quotes 
Udayana who lived in 984 A.D. So we may safely regard 
Srlharsa to belong to the 12th century A.D. Other works 
attributed to him arc the Arijtavavarnanay the Avasaktisiddhi, 
the SahasankacampUf the Iharabhisandhiy and the Sthairya- 
vicaranaprakarccna. It seems from references in the Naisadha- 
carita that the Kha^tdanakhan^akhadya was written earlier 
than the Mai^adhacdrita. 

Tradition runs that his father was defeated by a scholar 
in a debate. He felt so insulted that he died out of grief. At the 
time of his death he told his son Sriharsa that unless he took 
revenge on hehalf of his father by defeating his opponent in 
debate, his soul would not rest in peace. Sriharsa promised 
the same to his father and after long penances and adoration 
of Durga he received a special charm {cintdmanimantra) and 
the gift of knowledge and wisdom. But after this he appeared 
so learned that nobody could understand his discussions and 
then he again adored Durga to make his words intelligible. 
The goddess prescribed that he should take curd in the night 
and that thereby he would become more phlegmatic and duller 
and so be intelligible to others. That the story is partially 
true and that he offered jpehances to Durg£, is inferable from 
references in the Nai^adhacaritaA The poet Kr^^&nanda not 
only wrote a commentary on the J^aifadhacaritaj but he also 
re-wrote the legend of Nala in an epic, the Sah^daymanda in 
15 cantos probably in the 13th century.* In the 15th century 


* See Pandit Lal^maii^ SSMrl Dr&vida’a IntrodiKtton to ihe^Ckat^alch^fpMiadim 

• Edited ip the KllvyamlUa series, 92,1892. 
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again, the poet Vamanabhattab&^a (or Abhinavabha^^ablLi^a) 
wrote the same legend in his Malabhyudaya^ He was also the 
author of the ^rngarabhufaftaf the Parvatiparir^ya and the 
Vemabhupalacarita, He imitated the prose style of Bhattabaria.^ 
Vemabhupala, in whose court the poet Abhinavabana lived, was 
himself also a learned man and had written the Srngaradipika 
and the Sangitacintdmafii, He was the ruler of the Trilihga 
country. From a copper plate, dated the 1448 in the name of 
the son of Verna, it is possible to determine the time of his 
father Annavema or Vemabhupala as being the first half of the 
15th century when the poet Abhinavabana lived. The style of 
the Nalabhyudaya is quite simple. 

We must now mention the name of the Kashmir poet 
Mahkha and his book Srikanthacarita.^ It deals with the story 
of the destruction of the demon Tripura by Siva, but this is 
made only the occasion for the description of natural scenery in 
different seasons and the amusements of the court. In the 25th 
canto, of which we have a German translation, Mahkha 


^ A fragment of 8 cantos of this poem has been edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, No. 3, 1913, by Ga^apati Ssstri, He is also the author of the Vmabhupdkuarilat 
a prose novel after the style of Harfocarita, Verna, the hero of this novel, was still living 
when VamanabhaftabSpa wrote, probably in the first half of the 15th century. Cf. Ga^apati 
SSstrl’s Introduction and Suali in G.S.A.I., 26,214. 

* Thus he says at the commencement of Vemabk&pdlaearita : 
bdpakavindradm^ kSpdh khalu sarasa‘gadya-saraffifu I 

iti jagiUi rU^ham-ayaSo vata sakuto vimaao'dhmd marffi il 
kavirabhinma-bSffe^ kStyanuUyadbhidSrtham 
bkmmamohita-bk&mir nSyako vemabk&pa!^ I 
tri-bhuvana-^uikaniya-khyitimdHefu yogah 
pralutfayati na k*fS» pa^jt^iUbiif pr^harfom II 

Again, ^t the end of the same work comes the passage:— 

sano-^tarftifa oartamdtiah sgkfdl4akfmi-samuceSrymiStfO-jdytt-iabdo viiva* 

nihiamMwapdla-nuudi-miUd’makarMda’SwtabhitapearafdraviHdo vUvSdhi^kavibhSvo 

vema-kb^pSlak. 

See Introduction by Ga^apati Sastrl. 

• This work with the commentary of Jonarl^a (1417-1467 A.D.) was published in the 
K&vyamSUl seriet in 1687. The 25th Canto was translated into German by Elizabeth 
Kreyenboig {Dtr XXV Gtsang its £rUca$lhtheantam dts Mabkhttf Ein bHfrag zar 
altindiseken literaturgtfcMckte. Diss^ MHasUr I, W.-1929. 
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describes how after finishing his poem he read it out to a 
number of pundits in the house of his brother Aiaipkara^ the 
minister of Jayasiipha and takes this opportunity of describing 
a sabhd of scholars. Mahkha himself calls Ruyyaka the author 
of the Alamkdrasarvasva, as his teacher.^ It is curiotis, how¬ 
ever, that Ruyyaka should quote in his Alanikdrasarvasva verses 
from the Srikanthacarita. Kane thinks that though Ruyyaka 
had in the beginning written a commentary on the Alanikdra- 
sarvasvOf this commentary was retouched by Mahkha and he 
probably introduces his own verses into it. For this reason, 
while KumSrasvamf, Jagannatha and Jayaratha attribute the 
commentary {vrtti) to Ruyyaka himself, Samudrabandha, an 
author of the 13th century, attributes the commentary to 
Mahkha. Mahkha is sometimes called Mahkhaka also and the 
Rdjatarangini says that he was appointed minister for peace 
and war by king Jayasiipha of Kashmir. * Now, Jayasiipha 
of Kashmir ruled in 1128-1149 A.D. and according to Biihler, 
Mahkha*s Snkanthacarita was written between 1135 and 
1145 A.D. 

Rajanaka Jayadratha wrote a religious epic called the 
Haracaritacintdmani in 32 cantos.® He probably lived in the 
first quarter of the 13th century. His elder brother Jayaratha 
wrote a commentary on the Alanikdrasarvasva, called the 
VimarHni, which was quoted and criticised by Jagannatha. 
His great-grand-father’s brother was a minister of king Ucchala 
(1101-1111 A.D.) and his father i^rhgara was a minister of Raja- 
raja or Rajadeva (1203-1226). In the Haracaritacintdmani, 
Jayadratha refers to the conquest of Pfthvlraja {Prthmdjavijaya'S 
which event took place in 1193. We may therefore safely put 

^ See Srika^thacarita, XXV» 26-30. 

* s&ndhivigrahiko maAkhakftkhyo' laAkarasodarah I 

sa mathasy&bhavatprafthab Irika^thafya pratistbayi Ji 

(RCjatarakffi^y Vlll, 3354). 

Vide alto HI, 66. 

• Publiihed in KivyamSiS, 61,, 1897; see BoUer’a Rtptrf, 61. Winteniitxis 
mutaken in calling the author Jayaratha, which should be Jayadintha. 
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Jayadratha in the last quarter of the 12 th century and the first 
quarter of the 13th century. Jayadratha was a pupil of 
Sughatadatta, l§iva and Saiikhadhara. In addition to the 
Haraearitacintdmani he wrote the AlaHikaravimarUni and the 
Alaffikdrodaharafiui, In the Haraearitacintdmani^ Jayadrotha 
deals with the Siva legends and doctrines of the Kashmir 
Saivism. 

The Kathdkautuka was written by Srfvara probably in the 
15th century. It is an adaptation in 15 cantos of the Jami 
story *‘Yusuf U Zuleikha** in Persian. It glorifies Muhammad 
Shah who ascended the throne in 1481 A.D. and in whose 
reign Jami died. The story of Yusuf and Zuleikha is of 
Hebrew origin, which was the romantic theme of Jami. 
The amalgamation of this romantic Persian love lyric with 
the Indian Saiva faith is indeed interesting. The 15th Canto 
of the work is‘dedicated entirely to the praise of Siva.^ 
Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja and in addition to the 
Kathdkautuka he also wrote the Jinatarahgini. The poet 
Bhanubhatta, also called Hari, wrote an epic called the 
Haihayendracarita dealing with the life of Kartavfryarjuna 
according to the Visnupurdnay on the model of Sriharsa’s 
Naisadhacarita. He also wrote another historical poem called 
the Samhhurdjacaritay Sambhuraja being the MSr&thS. king 
Sambhajl, son of &vajl. The work was complete in 1684 A.D.® 

We now pass on to NUakantha DIksita who wrote a poem 
on the descent of GangH to the world called the Gangdvataranui.^ 


* See R. Schmidt, Das Katkdkautukam des ^rivara mgliehen mil Dsehdmts Jvmf 

Hud Kiel, 1893. Text also in the K&vyandilS series, 72, 1901. On the Persian 

poetry see P. Horn, Geschichte dtr Psrsisdua LitUratuTf 1901, p. 190 f. The epic DelSrtbtOf 
kathisira by the Kashmiri poet RftjSnaka Bham AhlSdaka, published in the KSvyamSlS 

* series, 77, 1902 (see Hertel, JinakfrU's GtschichU vm Pita und Gopida, pp, 61 Cj 
135 f.). 

* See Scherbatskoi Ubtr das Htnhapmdraearita des Harikavi, in Memories 
de I'Academie imp. des sciences de St. ^tarsburg, VlII Series, t. IV, No. 9, 1900$' and 
P. K. Code, in Asm, Bh. Jsut. 16, 1935, p. 362 ff. 

* Edited in the KivyamSli series, No. 76,1902. 
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The poet is the son of NSri-yaria Dfksita, a nephew of Appaya 
DIksita. He also wrote another work called the SivalUarnava 
in 21 cantos, in which he describes the 64 sports of lila of Siva 
according to the Haldsjfamahdtmya of the Skandapurdfia.^ 

A woman poetess called Madhuravanl who was a court 
poetess of King Raghunatha of Tanjore, wrote the Rdmdyanasara 
dealing with the principal tale of the Rdmdyana in the 17th 
century. ® 

Two cantos of an epic Rdjaprasasti by a poet Ranacchoda 
of the end of the 18th century has come down to us in an 
inscription.® Even as late as the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th century, Rupanatha Upadhyaya wrote 
an epic called the Rdmavijaya^mahdkdvya.* 

Sanskrit Drama 

t 

(The Ndtyaidstra of Bharata, probably a work of the 2nd 
or the 3rd century A.D., preserves a tradition that ndiya is the 
fifth Veda which men of all castes would enjoy and which was 
composed out of the elements of all four Vedas/and that 
ViSvakarma built a play-house and instructed Bharata into the 
practice of the art. fiThe gods Siva, Parvatl and Visnu, all 
contributed their portions essential to the effective practice of 
this creation. Originally practised in Heaven, it was brought 
to earth in an imperfect condition by Bharata.^ All through 
the epochs the holiness of the Ndfyaidstra and the Vedas has 
been preserved. 


^ Edited by Ga^apati Sftstrt, TSS^ No. 4, 1909; Cakrakavi was the author of 

another epic called the jSnakipori^jfa eidted in TSS No. 24, 1913. He was perhaps a 
contemporary of Nllaka^tha IHkyita. 

* See M. T. Narashnhienger, J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 168. 

* SeeKtelhom, Epigrt^dea IndieOt Ved, V, Appendix no 321. 

* Published with Introduction by Pandit Nftr&yft^a SSstrl Khiste, edited by 

OapapatilftlJbS, Benares, 1932. The Rima epic Ragkuotraearita, edited in TSS No. 57, 
1917, is by an unknown author in an unknown period. The Bhaudaearita dealing with 
the legend of Bharata, son of Dufyanta, by a poet TSS No. 86, iSj^S, is also of 

an unknown period. 
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We cannot trace any drama in the Vedic literature. But 
there are many hints in the Vedas of the nature of dialogues.^ 
Thus, the story of Yama and YamI X. JO), the dialogue 

between Pururava and UrvasI (R. F., X. 95),)that between Nema 
Bhargava and Indra (R.V., VIII. 100), between Agastya, 
Lopamudra and their son (i2.F., I. 179), the debate between 
Indra, IndranI and Vfsakapi, Sarama and the Panis (R,V., X. 
108),:^nd many other instances like that, illustrate the existence 
of dialogues in the J^gveda. Maxmuller suggests in connection 
with his version of the ^gveda^ I. 165 (SBE. XXXII, 182 f.) 
that the dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
Maruts or that two parties personating Indra and the Maruts 
enacting it. The suggestion was repeated by L6vi in his 
Le Thiatre Indim, Paris, 1890 (1.307 fr.)J who further urged 
that since the sama hymns were sung, the art of music had 
developed in the Vedic age. We hear also of coquettish women 
in the J^gveda (I. 92.4), and the Atharva-veda (XII. 1.41) tells 
us that men used to sing and dance in Vedic times. It is 
thus possible that there were dramatic spectacular shows of 
a religious character in the Vedic age. 

f From this Prof, von Schroeder drew the elaborate theory 
that the drama developed in the Vedic atmosphere of dancing, 
singing, jo^w-drinking, out of the dialogues and monologues.*}^ 
ifHertel lent support to the view that the dialogues were like 
the Mystery Plays and the hymns, when they were sung , by 
various persons, and had in them the seeds of drama.* Hertel 
further seeks to discover a drama in the Supar^ddf^fdj^, a late 
chapter of the Vedic texts. A prototype of the old type of drains 
may be traced in the modern‘Ja/rir’ of Bengali^ 

It is indeed possible to discover dramatic elements in the 
but all the hymns of the need not be ritualistic. 


» Keith, J.R.A.S., 1911,981 ff. 

C • Mystmum md Mimus int Rigotda, 1908}! V. O.Js XXII, 22S ff.; KXIllf I AT., 270 £ 
• V.OJ., XVIII;-59 137 S.i XXIU, 273 ff.4 XXIY. 117 «f. Cf, .Chwpentlw., 
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^ To try to find ritualistic explanations in all the hymns 
and to explain the origin of the drama in the rituals of the 
^gveda^ may certainly be regarded as a little over-straining the 
facts. N In any case, sufficient arguments have not 'been 
brought forward in support of such a supposition.^ Again, 
Hertel’s suggestion that the dialogues of the ^gveda were always 
sung in accompaniment with dance, lacked confirmation in the 
vedic ritualistic texts. It is also practically certain that while 
in the Sdma~veda hymns were as a rule always sung, not all the 
Rgveda texts could be sung. Mr. Hertel has hardly proved 
his case that the Supar^ddhydya represents a full-fledged 
drama. Windich, Oldenberg and Pischcl , think that Vedic 
hymns were originally associated with prose compositions which 
have not come down to us.* The suggestion is that these hymns 
and dialogues are dramatic. Pischel explained the combination 
^f prose and verse in Sanskrit drama as a legacy from these 
hymns.® Our Vedic traditions do not support such a view. 
The talcs of l^unaWepha in the Aitareya Brdhmana and the 
talc of Pururavas and Urvas! in the ^atapatha Brdhmana are 
tales for explaining the ritual, jplt is therefore quite unsound 
to regard that Vedic texts at any time represented any form of 
the drama. No assumption of the dramatic nature of the hymns 
is at all necessary to explain the context. Prof. Geldner at one 
time supported Oldenberg’s view but later on regarded the hymns 
as ballads.^ | The use of prose and verse in Indian dramas does 
not necessitate the theory that this should have a Vedic ancestry. 
Drama requires prose and verse for songs. It is moreover well- 
known that the Hindus are very fond of verses and that verse- 
forms are used, even in books on law, astronomy, etc. 


» Keith, The Sa$ukrU Drama, p. 18; Detoiled oi^eetions such overstraining of 

the Vedic hymns have been made by Keith (Ibid, p. 18 et seq.) 

• Z.D.M.G., XXXVIl, 54 IF.; XXXIX, 52 ff.; G.G.A., 1909. p. 66 ft; GJI.. 1911, 
p. 441 ff.; GtsMehU dtr ahnufucAsii Asm (1917), p. 53 ff.; Dtu MtAiMirata, p. 21 ff. 

* Kdth has contradicted the theory in J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 961 ft; «|912, p. 429 ff; 

Rgveda BrShata^aSt p. 68 ff. '' ^ 
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It should be noted in this connection that the epithet drama 
cap be given only in such cases where players act for giving 
pleasure. Even if there are imitative elements in some Vedic 
rituals, their intention being the production of magical effects, 
they cannot be as such regarded as dramas. In the Vedic ritual 
of the mahdvrata there are certain operations symbolising the 
victory of the Aryans over the non>Aryans. Again, in certain 
ceremonies sex unions or approaches resembling sex union are 
used as symbols of fertility. But from this it may be hazardous 
to think that pantomimes or mimic plays existed apiong the 
people from which they crept into the Vedic ritulas. (Wc have 
nowhere the word nata or ndtaka in the Vedic literature. The 
term iailusa is of course used, but there is no proof that that 
term denoted an,actor. It might have denoted quite easily a 
musician or a singer, though in later literature the term is almost 
always used to denote a nata.^ 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Hillebrandt and Konow 
that the cases referred to above are instances of ritual-dramas 
and that they arc borrowed from popular pantomimic plays. ^ 
(But the hymns of the Sdmamda were sung and we 
have many instances of dancing as forming parts of the 
Vedic ceremonies. Thus at the mahdvrata, the maidens used 
to dance round the fire as a charm for causing rain and at 
the marriage ceremony matrons whose husbands were living, 
used to dance as a charm in order to make the marriage 
happy.* Again, when a dead man was burnt, mourners 
moved round the vase containing the ashes and dancers 
were present who danced in accompaniment of music.* 
(Judging from these materials it is possible to hold that the 
atmosphere which could produce drama was already being 


* Uie of the term imUfa oiay be found ia V.S., XXX. 4; T.B., III. 4.2. 

* VUr St dtt MUekm Drtmts, Munich. 1914, p. 22; Das iaSseht Drama 

Berlin. 1920, p. 42 ff. 

* Cnhmd.Dfeeft*iidciilwr<d^ >38 g; 

Q.K 190 ^ 
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formed in the Vedic society^ It is perfectly legitimate to 
surmise that these songs and dances were associated with the 
pantomimic gestures and postures. A little addition of prose 
and verse with a story behind it transforms it into a criyde form 
of drama. Thus,^t is reasonable to hold that though there were 
no actual dramas in the Vedic period, the surrounding and 
environment for the development of the drama was already being 
formed.^ Keith says, however, that unless the hymns of the 
Rgoeda present us with real drama which is most implausible, 
we have not the slightest evidence that the essential synthesis 
of elements and the development of plot, which constituted the 
drama, were made in the Vedic age. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that it was through the use of epic 
recitations that the latent possibilities of drama were evoked and 
the literary form created, foldenberg^ admits the importance of 
the epic on the development of drama but Keith holds that but 
for epic recitation dramas could not have evolved. Keith 
further points out that the vast majority of the stanzas were not 
sung but were only recited.) 

Admitting the importance of epic recitation, the present 
writer is of opinion that the prevalence of songs and dances had 
much to contribute to the development of the drama. According 
to Bharata it is the song, the music and the dance as well as the 
imitative acting of the actors that constitute the chief difference 
between dramas and kavyas. The Daia-rupaka defines drama 
or naPjfa as imitation of a situation (avasthanukrti), 

( Keith thinks that the drama developed out of the recitation 
of the epic poems, but he docs not sfeem to adduce any plausible 
argument in his favour.') The view'as he states appears only as 
a conjecture. He poifitS out' that all those places where the 
words nata and nartaka are used in the Mahdhkaraia and the 
Rdmdyw^i are such that we could easily take it in the sense of 


* IMtMm i$$ aftffi Aidifti, )>. 241. 
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a mimic or a dancer. ^ (it is only in the Harivamia, written 
somewhere about the 2nd century A.D., that we hear of a 
drama made out of the story elements of the Ramayatia.\ He 
then refers to some references to a much later period when the 
epics were recited, and he refers to a picture in Sand, which 
may be dated before the Christian era, in which we find a 
representation of a group of kathakas, who were reciting in 
accompaniment with music and dance. He further thinks that 
the term bhdrata is an appellation of a comedian in the later 
texts, attesting the connection of the rhapsodes with the growth 
of the dramaKeith derives the bhdts or the professional 
reciters from the word bhdrata.^ He derives the term kuiilava 
from Ku^a and Lava of the Rdmdyana. Later on, by a sort of 
witticism, kuiilava came to refer to the bad morals of the actors.* 
^anini in IV.* 3.110, 111 refers to the Maiasutra of Silalin 
and KrsaSva.' The reference is made with regard to the 
derivation of the words iaildlin and kridivin. The sutras are: 
pdrdiaryya-iildlibhydm and kdrmanda^kridivddiniJu The words 
iildlin and kridiva get respectively the suffixes nini and ini to 
denote the natas of the Silalin and Krsa^va schools, the forms 
being iaildlino natdb kridivino natdh. In other cases, the 
adjectives would be iaildlam and kdridivam. It implies that 
there were two kinds of Mata^sutra attributed to Silalin and 
Kr§a4va. The adherents were called iaildlins and kridivins. 
The difficulty here is about the meaning of the word natasutra. 
Does nata mean a mere ‘dancer’ or a ‘dramatic player’? 
Panini’s date is fairly fixed as being the 4th or the 5th century 

1 Hopkins,—TTw Great p. 55 ff.; jVJ/aAa in Mbh, II. 11.36 is considered 

as very late; J.R.A.S. 1903, p. 571; see MakMirata, XII. 140, 21; also XIII, 33.12; see 
Harioamio, H. 88ff; see ROmi^a^a II.67.15; also II.69.3; also II. I. 27, where the word 
vyimUraka is used to denote plays in mixed languages according to the commentator; 
see also Millebrandt. ZDMG., LXXIl: 229 n 1; see also Keith— TTu Sanskrit Drama, p. 29, 

■ Macdonell and Keith, Vadk Indtx, Vbl. II, 94 if. 

> See Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 30. ’ 

* See Konow, Du vuRsda Drama, Berlin, p, 9; L4vi, Ls ThUltrt Inim, Paris., 
1890, p. 51. On the nature of the rhapsodes, see Jacobi, Das Rdmifyata, p. 62 ff.; GGA, 
1889, p. 877 ff.; Hoplnns, 27ks Gnat ^ Mia, p. 364. 
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B.C., and if nata means a 'dramatic actor’ then we could be 
Mure of the existence of dramas in Pinini’s times. Pataiijali, 
the author of the Mahabha^a, who lived probably in 150 
B.C., refers in his commentary, to a poetical line referring to 
the killing of Kamsa by VSsudeva as an event of the past 
{jaghana kamsam kila vasudevafy).j 

Again, in explaining Panini’s suirUy hetumati cay III. 1. 
26., Patanjali raises in the Bha^yay the question as to how to 
justify the causative suffix nic in such expressions as he makes 
Kamsa killed or makes Bali bound when Kaipsa and Bali were 
respectively killed and bound long ago. He justifies the usage 
in the following manner:—He says the iaubfdkas {i.e.y the 
teachers teaching the actors how to imitate the killing of Kaipsa) 
demonstrate through the actor imitating Kaipsa how they are 
to behave as Kainsa and be killed. So they do with reference to 
Bali and these are demonstrated before the public eyes. Then 
again, in pictures also scenes may be painted in which strokes 
are aimed and shown as cutting Kaipsa. In the case of the 
granthikas also, though there is only a book in the hand and the 
audience before, he so describes the events that they appear to 
people almost in their objective external forms. Sometimes, 
however, there is a mixture of acting as well as recitations. 
The granthikas sometimes divided themselves into a few parties, 
one posing themselves as belonging to the side of Kaipsa and 
the other as belonging to the party of Krspa and they painted 
themselves red and black. It should be noted that since the 
objective occurrence of the fight between Kaipsa and Krsna was 
a matter of mental imposition, it was possible to describe the 
events in the present, past and future and it appears that 
Patanjali actually quotes phrases from some (hramatic narration 
that existed in his time describing the killing of the king Kaipsa 
as present, past and future {gaccha hanyate k(aitsa^, gaccha 
ghani^ate karjtsahf kitfi gatena hatab kamsab),^ 


t.2S. 
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(Liiders and Keith seem to have misunderstood the situation 

by misinterpreting the meaning of the word iaubhika and the 

function of the granthikas. The saubhikas did not before the 

eyes of the spectators actually carry out—^naturally in appearance 

only—the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali; nor 

are the hubhikas persons who explained to the audience shadow- 

pictures. The saubhikas are the teachers who trained the actors 

in the matter of actual acting, or demonstrating how Karpsa 

is killed by Krsna or Bali is fettered. This demonstration 

is a visible demonstration by superintending over the acting 

of their disciples. ^ The saubhikas are the prayojaka-karta or 

the causative nominative, because they direct their disciples as 

to how they should actually show the killing of Karpsa before 

the public eye. ^Kaiyata gives the meaning of the word Saubhika 

as —kamdnukdrindTji natdndm vydkhydnopddhydydh ; kanisdnu^ 

kdri natah sdmdjikaih kamsabuddhyd parigrhitab karriso bhd^e 

vivaksitah. This means that the saubhikas are the teachers for* 
• • 

explaining to the natas how to imitate Karpsa, and it is the 
nata that imitates Karpsa and is regarded by the audience as 
Karpsa and it is such a Karpsa that has been referred to in the 
Bhdfya. The nata that plays the part of Vasudeva is made to 
imitate the actor, the real, Vasudeva, in killing Karpsa. Thus, 
Nage^a says in his Uddyota, tddrienaiva vdsudevena. 

In our view, there were two schools of dancing and acting, 
one of l§ilalin and the other of Kria^va. There were dramatic 
schools in which there were teachers who taught pupils the art 
of acting and dancing. These teachers were called iaubhikas. 
Dancing itself in tableau forms sometimes attained the function 
of dramatic performance through speechless gestures. The 
gestures, the movements of the limbs, the postures, the various 
positions of fingers or of standing and sitting,—all came within 
the art of dancing as is well-evident from the Matya-^^dstra and 
the VifnU’dhamottara Purdna. 

We must say that ndtya is defined in the Daiarupaka 
avasthdnukfti or the imitation of situations, which need not 
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necessarily be vocal. Even a non-vocal pantomimic performance 
will be called a natya. A natya is called a rupaka because 
of the imposition of the characters of heroes upon the actor. 
Sometimes a dance with a mere song expressing a particular 
sentiment, forms the minimum requirements of a drama. Thus 
in the Malavikagnimitra^ Malavika in the 2nd Act first sings a 
song and then expresses the sentiment of the song through 
dancing or acting {tato yatharasamabhinayati). The Parivrajika 
explains the symbolic aspect of the dance^. 

We next come to the meaning of the word granthika. The 
word granthika is used in the Bhasya on Panini I. 4.29, and 

111.1.26. The meaning of the word granthika in the Bha^a^ 

111.1.26, is given by Kaiyata as being ^kathaka. As regards 
the word iabda-grantha-gadda in the phrase granthikesu katham 
yatra iabda-grantha-gaddamatram lak^ate^ the reading is gadda 
and not gadu as taken by Keith. At least, that is the reading 

.that had been accepted by NageSa and gad^ means ‘crowd of 
men’ {manu^a-sahghatah)^ as interpreted by Nageia. It 
appears from Nagesa’s interpretation that these granthikas 
explained the whole story from the beginning to the end; e.g., in 
the case of Kaipsa, they described Kamsa’s birth, his attainment 
of prosperity and destruction and thereby they made the im¬ 
pression of Kaipsa so vivid that they were almost felt to be 
objectively present before the audience. It appeared to the 
audience through the impressive description of the granthikas 
that the whole episode appeared as if it were objectively enacted 
before them or as if the real Kaipsa and Vasudeva were present 
before them. The text of the Bhd^a that follows, is rather a 
little obscure, but it appears that sometimes it was a mixed one 
{vyamihaida djiyante)^ i,e., the entertaining description of the 
granthika was supplemented by the actual acting of the people 


^ dtgMrcaOat'nihita-vaean^ stdtaA jm/ggariM 
pidt-njdso leyamupagataS'tmiuffaioam rastfu / 
i£iA4fORtrni}id!ura5Am^ 

bhivo bhSm^ tudtti riga-bwidhak sg naff 
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coloured black and red to denote respectively the party of Kamsa 
and the party of Krsna. The interpretation given by Keith is 
as follows:—“They also, while relating the fortunes of their 
subjects from their birth to their death, make them real to the 
minds of their audience, for they divide themselves into two 
parties, one set adhering to Krsna, and one to Kaipsa, and they 
adopt different colours, the adherents of Kamsa black, and those 
of Krsna red.” Keith’s reading of the texts also differs from 
ours. Keith’s reading is ataka sato vyamUra hi drsyante. In our 
reading of the text there is a full-stop after dtaica sataJi and in 
the next passage we have ca instead of hi. That this reading 
is correct, is apparent from Nage^a’s interpretation. After 
vydmihd^cay NageiSa s^ys ca hetau, i.e., the ca here gives the 
reason. The reason is that two parties are formed, one for 
Kamsa and the other for Krsna and that they make their parties 
impressive by dyeing them in different colours black and red. 
The meaning that has been given here, would be corroborated by < 
a reference to the commentary of Helaraja on the Vakyapadiya 
III.7.5, which has been quoted in Kaiyata’s commentary. 

The next question is with regard to the place where these 
performances were held and the further question as to whether 
they were purely pantomimic or whether there were actual 
dialogues in them. Keith says that this question cannot be 
decided. But here I should refer our readers to Patanjali’s 
Bhdsya on Panini, 1.4.29. The Bhdsja runs as follows:— 
dkhyato'payogef upeyoga iH kimarthamf natasya irnoH^ 
granthikasya srnotij upayoga iti myamdm'pi atra prapnatij 
c^o*pi hi upayoga^ lI dtaka upayogo yaddrambhakd roAgaiji 
gacchanti natasya Jro^ydma^ granthikasya iro^dma itif 

Now, the phrase natasya ipioti means that one listens to 
what the nata says. People go to the radga or stage with the 
definite purpose of listening to the vocal performance of the naias 
and graaUiikas. This settles the question that there was a stage 
when the ruOas and the granthikas played ahd^ that their 
performance included vocal speeches. Further evidence is 
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derived from the fact that Patanjali in his Bha^a, III. 1.26, 
quotes specimens of prose utterances of these actors: gaccha 
hanyate karnsah^ gaccha ghdni^ate kaijisal^t kirfl gatena hata^ 
kamsati. 

fWe have the refor e now the decisive evidence that by the 
2nd century B.C. there were actually the stage or the rahga 
where the natas imitated the actions of the legendary heroes and 
that their performances included prose speeches at least. If this 
is accepted, we may also infer that the Mata-sutras of Silalin 
and Krsa^va mentioned by Pariini must have been written at a 
time when the performance of natas was very popular and since 
there were Nata-sutraSf there mUst have been iaubhikas for teach¬ 
ing the dramatic art. We therefore conclude that dramas were 
probably in existence in the 5th or 6th century,B.C. ) 

We regret jWe are quite unable to agree with Prof. Keith’s 
view regarding the origin of the Indian drama from any analogy 
of the vegetation ritual in which the outworn spirit of vegetation 
represented in Karnsa is destroyed. There is not only the Karttsa- 
vadha drama referred to by Patanjali but also the Bali-vandhana. 
Its analogy with the mahdvrata ceremony seems to us as entirely 
out of place verging on absurdity.| Neither Ka^a is a Sudra 
nor Krsna is a VaiSya. His statement that because victory 
lies with the VaiiSya and defeat with the !§udra we have no 
sorrow in Sanskrit drama, seems to us to be rather wild. We 
also fail to understand how the dramas Kanisa-vadhai Uru-hhanga 
and Bdla-carita support this theory. We also fail to understand 
how the religious origin of the drama can be adduced from the 
character of the vidu^aka. His statement ‘Tt would be absurd 
to ignore in this regard the dialogue between the Brahmin and 
the hetaera in the Mah&vrata where the exchange of coarse abuse 
is intended as. a fertility charm,” is itself absurd for two reasons; 
forst of all, the supposition that the coarse abuse is intended as 
a fertility charm, is itself a wild conjecture; secondly, the 
vidSfokA in the Sanskrit drama does but seldom indulge in coarse 
abtise. The name vidSfaka suggests nothing. "^The name. 
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vidU^aka for the Fool in Sanskrit plays may simply imply that 
he always encouraged the king in his inappropriate love and 
adventures. 

We need not go in details into Prof. Keith’s treatment of 
the subject, for much of it seems to us quite out of place in 
proving his theory of the religious origin of the Sanskrit drama. 
Great legends of the past always had their appeal on the Indian 
mind, but some of our oldest dramas have no religious signifi¬ 
cance, e.g.y the Cdrudatta and the Svapnavasavadattd of BhSsa, 
Mrcchakatikd of l^udraka, the Vikramorvaity the Mdlavikd 
gnimitra and the Abhijndnaiakuntald of Kalidasa. We are 
prepared to admit that sometimes dramas were played on the 
occasion of religious festivities, but it cannot be proved that the 
dramas were played only or mostly at the time of religious 
festivities. On the other hand, the references to the Makdbhd^a 
quoted above do not reveal in the least the religious origin of 
the drama. But one fact remains that the Indians always 
regarded the drama to have a great educative value in which 
people of all classes would join. 

(Professors Konow and Hillebrandt support the theory of 
the secular origin of the drama. ^ They believe that though 
Vedic ceremonies may have their share, yet a popular mime 
existed. The existence of natas or nartakas is proved from the 
evidence of the Mahdbhd^a and the Rdmdyana. Hillebrandt 
further thinks that a comedy is a natural expression of man’s 
primitive life of pleasure.) The simplicity of the Indian stage, 
the use of Sanskrit and the dialects of the classical drama, 
claimed as an evidence of the popular origin of the drama, the 
popular nature of the vidu^aka, the beginning of the drama with 
the sGiradhdra and the nafi, his wife, are all regarded . aff 
evidence for the secular origin of the Indian drama.' |fc*rofc 
Konow thinks that we have even now the model of the old Indian 
drama in the and similar performance. Pi^hcl goes 

» I.D., p. 42 ff.; A.I jo., p. 22 ff; 
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in for the puppet play.^ But nothing can be proved from the 
existence of the puppet-shows that they represent the origin of 
the Indian drama. Luders’s view again that the hubhikas 
explained the tale of what is explained in pictures, is clearly 
impossible.® Luders endeavoured to prove that the furfction of 
the iaubhikas was to explain the shadow-plays, and he thought 
that these, united with the art of the old natas^ explained the 
origin of the Indian drama. Konow suggests that the word rupa 
in Anoka’s Edict No. 4 refers to some shadow-play. The word 
nepathya meaning dress was termed into the word nepathya 
meaning dressing-room and it was supposed that the shadow-plays 
were explained from behind the curtain. Keith thinks that the 
early existence of the shadow drama as held^by Pischel, cannot be 
proved. There are indeed examples of chayd-nd^a, as in the 
case of the Dutdngada by Subhata in the 13th feentury and the 
Dharmdbhyudaya of Meghaprabhacarya.® But it forms rather 
a very small part of the Indian drama. 

/ In any case, the evidence adduced does not seem to be 
sufficient to prove the secular origin of the drama or its origin 
from puppet-plays or shadow-plays. * 

^Our own position in the matter is that secular pantomimic 
dances associated with songs were, in all probability, held mostly 
on religious occasions and with the growth of religious legends 
these were associated with plots drawn from those legends) We 
believe that since long before Panini the two terms krscJvin and 
iaildlin denoted two different schools of dancing and since also 
the art of dancing as we find in Bharata and later traditional 
works such as the Md^a-sutra in Vis^u-dharmottara^purdnaf 
various forms of gestures, postures, positions intended to express 
sentiments and to communicate them to others, included within it 
all the functions of a dramatic actor. The infiltration of legendary 

• Sei MekdiMrM, til. 3d. ^3; V. 3d*l We bariw referWctt pappM. d^Vicen 

iii9'KathS<$arit^agartt and the Bdla-rimdjmfa of Rija<Iekhara. 

• See HUlebrandt, Z.D.M.G., LXXH, p. 230 f.; Wintemits, Z.D.M.G., LXXTV, 120 f, 

• Z.D.M.G., LXXV., 60. ‘ 
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plots or Symbolic plots must have taken place from very early 
times; it would be impossible to distinguish therein the religious 
and the secular motive, both having interpenetrated into each 
other, into the production of the device of these performances at 
the time of religious festivities. 

We know also that at the time of Patanjali the natas played 
on the stage with their wives called the nata-hhdrya or nati and 
that these naits took the parts of the wives or the objects of 
love of other natas playing the roles of different characters in 
different dramas and that they declared their love with relevant 
characters in proper speeches. The natas also wore different 
kinds of false hair and beard and dyed themselves as the occasion 
required, and they ^^ere generally persons amenable to senti¬ 
mental appeal. .They also sang songs, danced and acted different 
parts, which they were called upon to play.^ 

We have further evidence that the science of drama existed, 
as distinguished from dancing and music, and that the teachers • 
who taught these subjects to the courtesans and other persons, 
were paid out of the public revenue and we have the name ndtya 
there along with nrtta —a fact which definitely proves the 
existence of ndiya as an art encouraged and recognised by the 
Government. There were also arrangements for higher teaching 
for the production of expert teachers of these subjects.® 

Our interpretation of the passage of the Mahdbhd^a 
regarding the granthikas in III. 1. 26., w-c., that two kinds of 


' agSsitnaftA — MahSbhSff/a, II. 4-. 77, 
rasiko nafah — Ibid. V. 2. 95. 

lyaHjtmdni punar-nafa-bh&ySvad bhavanti tad yatha natdnS^ striyo rakga^gatA 
yo yah pfcchati ka^a y&yatu kayw yuyam'iti taip iatu taoa tavetySkuh evatu tyakjandny’ 
ttpi ya^ yasyi'eah katyammyaU Unp ta^ bhajante I 

—/Wrf. VI. 1.2. 

sareakeli lutfttb — Ibid, II. 1.66. 

* ^ta-vidyOfpdthya-nftta^ndfyd-kfararcUra-vipi-vepu-tnrdgAga paraeitt^Mna gwBw^ 
tn^ya^eenykhanorsampddana^samvSham vaiiUuk-kald-jtUtndm-gapikS-d&si^ahgo-ptgkmica grghdyeto 
haygt 1 gajpkS-putrm rakgo-pajimnaica mukkydn nifPi-dqyapuh sarvo/dSiAiut* 
c^apOigtea I ArdwiSstra, Cbftp. 48. 


r—Ga^Uddhyakfa, Artba*4B9tra, II. 27, 
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demonstrations, one depending solely on the descriptive power of 
the granthikas and the other where the descriptive performance 
of the granthikas was supplemented by actors differently dyed, 
as distinguished from the interpretation of other scholars like 
Keith and Liiders, could be found to be irreproachable on two 
grounds: firstly, when we consider the meaning of the word 
vydmiira and secondly, when we take the eleborate interpretation 
on it as given by Hela-raja to explain Bhartrhari’s Karikd in the 
Vakyapadiya interpreting the same point. ^ 

Moreover, that ndtya existed in the time of Panini, is 
evident from the fact that he himself derived the word in his 
Rule IV. 3. 129, chandogaukthikaydjhikahahvfcanatdnhyafy, i.e.y 
the nd^a is formed by the suffix nya to the word nata. The 
suffix nya is used in the sense of dharma, i.e., character and 


* Ir the Mah&hhafya III, 2. 111. we have the passage hyamiiraica df^anle* 
The ea is interpreted by Kaiyata as meaning helu or cause {ea hetau). In the reading 
given by Keith {tydmiira hi dflyante) we have hi instead of ea. But hi also means heiu 
[hi hetdvavadhSrane — ATnarakoia). The meaning of the word vyamiira will be evident 
on a reference to Pataiiiali’s own use of the same word in another context, in the Bh&fya to 
Papini, III. 2. 41. 

adya hyo'bhukfmediiti ? I adya ca hyaica abkukfmahiti vySmUrt luiieva yathi sySt | 
The laA is prescribed in anadyatana, but when adyatana and aiuufyatam both go 
together as in referring to my eating to-day and yesterday, that is when the eating of 
to-day and yesterday are combined, we have xySmiira, In such a case we have luii only. 

As regards our interpretation that in one case the gremthikas themselves created the 
objective illusion of the appearance of a fight between Kaipsa and Kfsha occurring as if 
before the eyes of the audience, we quote the following passage from Hel&-rlja’s com¬ 
mentary, together with Bhaurtphari’s k&rik& which gives also a philosophical ground for it:^— 

JabdopahitarBpSvtiM buddkerviftyatS^ gatSn I 
pratyakiamiva kat/uddin sSdhmatoena manyaU II 

(d(ra gremthikfib kathediSyata i(i vrttirUpetiaiva kaipsavadha^&cakfate | taira ea prakfHr^pa- 
ytSbkSvdi kathatiipr(yyyoprtyofak^oamia patyamiyogak | tatraparikdra vktak | t^pi hi UydmutpalU- 
prabhrtySviniUSd buddMr^SeakfSpdh santo buddhivifaySn-praktUiymiiti eirak^^fteUvat kagtsSdfnSgt 
boMrasattvSt buddkigocaratayS safe vtdyamSndijtstSn prak&ieyoHti JabdenSvabhilsttyanii | buddhi- 
pratibhOsyeva hySkSrah iabd&rtho na vastvarthah | Udki ea kathakak intari ka^Sdydkdrapratya- 
yajanmSt baddkivasudivena buddhikaifuatu ghitayatiti preye^akatvasamdnpM pnyogopapal^ I UakS 
hi kedh^^taiabdasSnuvthyopakfaydt mpaoiitiSn irotraba/blhigoearaniipatUSn satyi^artpdn ka^isddln 
karmSdisidhmatayS bhdfyakiro numyeda iti buddhyovasthdnibandhmah sSdhanai^tuahSrah siddhah 1 

—HeUUriya’stxnnmentary on VifgM^adiya, III, 7.5. 
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habit and also the dmndya or the traditional Scriptures belonging 
to them. Thus, ndtya means, according to Panini, the charac¬ 
ter and behaviour by virtue of which a nata is so called and 
also the dramatic science or scripture, the Nd^a-idstra. Roth 
and Bohtlingk give the meaning of the word nd^a as tanz 
(dance), mimik (mimic) darstellung auj der buhne (performance 
upon the stage), schauspielerkunst (the science or art of stage 
performance). 

(\gain, the Kdma-sutra of Vatsyayana is placed in the 2nd 
century B.C, by Schmidt.^ This work (I. 3. 16) refers to 
gitam, vadyanif nrtyam and nd^akdkhydyikd-darmnam. Here 
music, dancing, songs and witnessing the performance of ndtaka 
and dkhydyikd referring probably to the performance of natas 
diYid granthikas, are mentioned as edifying and instructive. He 
further mentions that on specified days the Kustlavas came from 
different temples and gave performance at the temple of 
Sarasvati. Those performances were called by him preksanakasj* 
The festivities mentioned in I. 4. 42, are mostly spring festi¬ 
vities or seasonal festivities or religious festivities. We have 
also here the names and descriptions of pithamarda, vita and 
vtdusakas^ It is thus not true that the vidusakas are Fools who 
attended^ the courts of kings only. They are mere comedians, 
who made their livelihood by their witticisms and also by 
friendly advice. They were generally also well-versed in some art 
or other and were trusty. The pithamardas were generally well- 
versed in fine arts and came generally from distant places and 
often made their bread by being instructors to the courtesans. 
They were generally poverty-stricken fellows having no wife or 
children. The vitas were those who had a family and had many 
good qualities and who had spent all their riches in luxury and 
made their living through the courtesans and those who visited 
them. We have thus the evidence here that the vidusaka, 
pithamarda and vita were real characters in social life in 


^ BtitrOii zur Jn^htn Entik, 3rd Edition. Berlin, 1922, p. 9. 
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the 2nd century B.C. and were not merely dramatic 
invention. 

There is an excellent literature in modern European langua^ 
ges on Sanskrit dramas, which is well worth reading.. There 
is, first of all, H. H. Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindusy hondoti, (Wilson’s Worksy Vols. 11 and 

12); out of this English translation the German translation was 
made called Theater der Hindus, 2 volumes, Weimar, 1828, 
1831; Sylvain L€vi, Le Theatre Indien^ Paris, 1890; J. L. 
Klein, Gesckichte des Dramas, 3 volumes, Leipzig, 1866; 
M. Schuyler, A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, New York, 
1906 (C. U. I. S., 3); R. Pischel, G.G.A., 1883, p. 1217ff.; 
1891, p. 353 ff.; A. Barth, Revue Critique, 1892, p. 185 ff.; 
G. A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 23. p. 190 ff.; A. Hillebrandt, 
Alt-Indien, p. 150 ff., and Uber die Anfdnge des indischen 
Dramas (S. Bay. A., 1914, 4. Abh.); E. J. Rapson, in E.R.E., 
IV, 883 ff.; Winternitz, Osterr. Monatschriftf&r den Orient, 41, 
1915, 173 ff.; H. Liiders, Die ^aubhikas, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des indischen Dramas, S.B.A., 1916, 698 ff., and other 
works. 

Vamana thinks that of all forms of poetry or literary crea¬ 
tions, the dramatic form is the best, for it is like a picture, and 
like a picture it manifests things in their complete concrete¬ 
ness (VSmana’s Kavyalankdra 1.3.31). R. Gottschall, in his 
Poetik II, p. 184 (Breslau, 1870) says that the drama is the 
flower of poetry as the union of epic and lyric elements is the 
spontaneous demonstration of life towards actual development. 
So Bharata also gives drama the most prominent place. 

It is probable that poetry in earlier times written in a 
balladic form, such as the iatakas or the praiastis, could hardly 
be regarded as having any dramatic fulfilment. Under the 
circumstances, it is difficult to imagine how ballads could have 
been transformed into dramatic poetry. 

Winternitz refers to a letter written to him^by Grierson, 
his collaborator, on the subject of Buddhist dkhyams (dated the 
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9th and the 19th December, L912), in which he draws attention 
to what he has written about the Rajasthani KheyalSy written in 
the Marwar dialect. These attractive folk-stories were clothed 
in the form of dialogues in verse or prose composition mixed 
with dialogues in verse. These were either recited by a person 
loudly or played upon the stage involving the introduction of a 
stage-manager. It had probably neither any scenery nor any 
division into Acts. From the literary point of view, these 
could be called ballads in the form of dramas. E. Schlagintweit 
in his India in Wort und Bild, II, p. 12, pictures the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian drama. K. Ramavarmaraja writes in 
J. R. A. S., 1910, p. 637, about the manner in which even 
to-day dramas are acted in Malabar by the so-called Gakkyars, 
in demonstrating Puranic stories with moral teachings and also 
the prabandhas and campus. From the picture of these 
Malabo Brahmins) the Gakkyars, the successors of the Puranic 
sutas^ one realises how even to-day the difference between the. 
dramatic performance and the epic recitations between the parts 
of the mimic actor and the reciting nata, is bridged over. We 
here understand the difference between the Sanskrit expressions, 
bhdrata and kuiilava and also the sutradhara. 

^ There is also the theory that the drama evolved from the 
manner in which the Vedic texts were chanted. On this point, 
see A. Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste in Altiindien^ p. 43; also 
Vedische Mythologiej In post-Vedic times, there were festivities 
in honour of Indra in the rainy season and festivities throughout 
the year in honour of the gods, Krsna, Rama and Siva. On 
this point, see Haraprasada Sastri, J.A.S.B.) N.S. 5, 1909, 
351 ff., where he tries to trace the origin of the Indian drama 
to thfc festivity of Indradhvaja. See also Hopkins, Epic Mytho^ 
logy, Grundriss, III, IB, p. 125 ff. In the last mentioned 
work Hopkins gives us a description of the festivity of raising 
tht banner of Indra, which probably took place in the end of 
the tftonth .Septetnber. Bloch in Z.0.M.G., 62, 1908, 
p. 655 and L, V. Schroedcr, in Mysterium und Mimm im 
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Rigveda, 17 ff., think that a great part of the origin 
of the Indian drama has to be attributed to the Saiva 
cult. (On the doctrine of the influence of the Krsna cult on the 
origin of Indian drama, see Winternitz*s article on the 
Cult and its Contribution to Indian Drama, Z.D.M.tJ., 74/ 
1920, 118 ff. On the conjecture of A. B. Keith on the subject, 
see, A. B. Keith, Z.D.M.G., 64, 1910, 534 ff and J.R.A.S., 
1912, 411 ff 

^ I 

The cult of Krsna was often associated with some mimic 
dances. Winternitz gives a reference to the Visnu-purdnoy 
V. 13, where the Rasa of Krsna with the Gopinis is described. 
He implies thereby that some kind of folk-dance and mimic must 
have been associated with the representation in the religious 
festivities associated with these. K. Th. Preuss, in Archive 
Jur Anthropologicy 1904, p. 158 ff, refers to Mexican spring 
festivities as associated with mimic dance in ceremonial dramas. 
The shadow plays of Java have also a religious character 
(See W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 503 ff and 
H. Bohatta, in Mitteilungen der Anthropolog. Ges. in Wien, 
1905, 278 ff). About China, sec W. Grube, Geschichte der 
Chinesiscken Litteratur, p. 362 ff and 396. About Japan, see 

K. Florenz, Geschichte der Japanischen Litteratur. About the 
subject in general, see W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, III and 

L. V. Schroeder. 

^The origin of the Indian drama from dancing is well- 
imaginable from the names, ndtaka, nata and ndtya. Nata 
means a ‘dancer’, ndtya means ‘mimic’ or ‘the art of specta¬ 
cular show’ and ndtaka means ‘mimical show’. The word 
nata is a Prakrt form of the Sanskrit root ‘to dance’. 
This view ’of Winternitz is somewhat modified if we. refer to the 
meaning of ndtaka as given in the Md^a darpar^» There it is 
said diat ndtaka is so called because it makes .the heart of the 
audience dance? and Abhiriava-gUpta says'that a^izAa is so caHcd 
becatisc it sttftens or-bends flbWa the ttdnd;) Though recitation 
of merc/stories may also make the hearts of the people dance, 
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yet it is not so much as a play that is divided into Acts and 
exacted in association with music and dress, etc. (see Na^a- 
darpanay G.O.S. p. 28). The meaning of nrtta given in the 
Bhdva-prakaianay G.O.S., p. 46, includes gestures and postures 
also particularly when associated with songs and music, whereas 
nartana means merely the ‘movements of the limbs.’^ The 
Visnudharmottara-purana regards painting as only a part of 
dancing—a fuller treatment of what is only statically shown 
in painting. 

The mimic dance and the play consequential to it is an 
ingredient of the religious cults. The religious associations is 
also evident from the nandt. The nandi is only a remnant of 
a longer religious ceremony which formed the purva-rangay 
associated with music, recitation and dance, in honour of a 
particular God. The Nalya-darpana says that the nandi refers 
to all that is to be performed in the purva-rangay some of which 
were of local nature or useless or not compulsory and hence < 
they are not separately defined {Jiatya-darpana, G. O. S., 
p. 193). Bharata's Mdtya-iastray V. 113, prescribes an ijyd 
or sacrificial ceremonial of an auspicious nature, to be performed. 

Winternitz says that this religious motive explains the 
reason why in India the legends of gods and of the Buddha 
was so much utilised in the composition of th® kdvya and the 
dramas. In popular religious feasts and holy places only 
those dramas were played which had a religious content.^ 


^ nafa~karmaiva ndfyan ^SdiH nS^-mdd^ matam I 
karaauuriOgahiraUea nirvrtia^ tifttamu^tOe II 
vrttitkih sakita” gita^ tathg vgdj^bhiryutam I 
ruirtanam giUra-vikfepamStranitya^faU budhaih |1 

• On this point see the description of BhavSis in Guzerat in H. H. Dhruva, in 
O.C. IX, London, 1. 305-307 the juBri jin Bengal (Nishikanta Chatterjee, /w/wAj JEf#a)>s, 
Zurich, 1883). We have also similar priestly performances in the Punjab (seeR. C. Temple, 
Legends qf the Putyab Vol. I, p. viii). In the DaiafuaS festivals the Rima legend U 
played in places like Ferozepure, etc. (R. C. Temple, Indian Antigua^, 10, 1881, 289). 
So also in the fes.tivities associated with ICdlPp6jdt Durgg-fi^St VSsaatf^jd and the Ndi, 
the legends of gods are demonstrated before the people in dramati<^ fomts (see P, Rosen, 
I>ie JndarsabhA des Amtnat. IfeidndiKhtf Singspiel,, Le^zig, 189Si), 
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( 

I Winternitz thus holds that as in the present time so in 
ancient times the religious ceremonies and festivities were 
associated with dramatic displays as is well evidenced by the 
names, nata, kuHlava and iailusa.j 

The Theory of the Greek Origin of the Indian Drama 

Some European scholars had held that the Indian drama 
had developed under the Greek influence. A. Weber had for 
the first time given expression to the supposition that the dramas 
played in the court of the Greek princes in Bactria, the Punjab 
and Guzrat, had inspired the origin of dramas in India. ^ 
E. Windisch has also sought to prove the influence of Greek 
drama on Indian drama. ^ Jacobi, Pischel, Schroeder and L^vi 
have long ago shown the weakness of the argument in favour 
of the Greek influence. There is hardly any proof that at that 
time any Greek drama was enacted in India. Chronologically 
also the influence of Greek dramas in the development of Indian 
dramas would not appear probable. The question assumed a new 
form in 1903, through the book of Hermann Reich, Der Mimus. 
Reich was writing a history of mimic. He traced it not only 
in the old classical Greek dramas but also all over the world 
and tried to prove that this mimic wandering from Greece also 
came to India. Reich tried to show the similarity of Greek 
mimic which Indian prakarana and repeated mostly the arguments 
of Windisch. The point arose about the drop-scene. Neither 
the Indians nor the Greeks had any drop-scene in the modern 

1 Ini. litteratur GeseMehtt, Berlin 1876 p 224 adso IHt GrUdm in Indun S. B. A., 
1890,920 f. 

* Der gfieehische Einftuss im indischen Drama, in O.G.V., Beilin, 1882; Th. Bloch, 
a pupil of Windisch believed in 1904 j(Z. D. M. G. 58, 455 f.) that in some hole in Central 
India a Greek theatre could be discovered. But the archaeologists have with very good 
grounds spoken against the possibility of discovering any Greek theatre; see J. Burgess, 
Mian Andquary, 34, 1905, 197 ff.; C. Glanneau, Rem AreMekgiqai, 1904, 142 f.; 
V. Gtdcmbew, Ostasini. '3, 1914-15, 253 ff. Even-so, one would be disaptpointed 

to find any reference to the difference that exists between Bharata's ^j^yehiSstra and the 
cf Ar|8tot}e, {Ste Beidige xur oRMisehen RataUtre, Leipzig, 1913.) 
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sense of the term. The stage is separated from the ante-room; 
the drop-scene separated the back-room from the stage and this 
separated the nepathya. The Indian nepatkya corresponded to 
the post-scenium of the Graeco-Roman Theatre. The drop-scene 
in Sanskrit is cdXXtd yavanikay 

Another agreement between the Greek mimic and the Indian 
drama is to be found in the admixture of prose and verse and 
the introduction of the folk-dialect. The Indian sUtradhara 
corresponded to the chief mimic in the Graeco-Roman type and 
we have also the wife of the sutradhdra as in Greece. / As 'the 
common people went to see the mimic so also in old Greece 
disreputable people went to these places and the women mimics 
were courtesans there as well as in India. The mimic stage of 
Greece corresponded with that of India in its simplicity. The 
scenic apparatus was very little and simple and much depended 
on the imagination of the spectator or whatever could be 
expressed through gestures. Consequently, there is also a» 
disorderly change of scenes without retrogression upon the unity 
of time and place.® (There is some similarity also between the 
wit of the mimic and the vidusaka. The only difference between 
the two is that while vidusaka is a Brahmin the wit in Greek 
plays is either a slave or a peasant. Reich believed that the 
Roman mimic influenced by the Greek, spread over and 
influenced the mimic plays over the whole of Europe in the 
middle ages. It passed off from Italy to the court of Qjieen 
Elizabeth and from there had influenced the writings of 
Shakespeare and so he thinks that the agreement between 
Shakespearean and Indian dramas can be explained.*/ 


* The word yavanikd may be regarded to mean as coming from yaoanas or the 
Persians. Pischel thought that the word yavaniki is only the sanskritising of the Pr&kft 
yNbtdytmnUa (G. G. A., 1891, 354). We do not come across the word in Bh&sa. 

* Bharata indeed says that one act should not contain events of more than a day, 
but the poets do not observe this rule. Often a number of acts is devoted to describe the 
event of a day and between one act and another many years may pass, (.See A. V. W, 
Jackson, Timr md AmUysis qfSanskrit Plays, J. A.O. S., 1897, 341ff.; 1^,88 ff.) 

* On this poiiDt, see Schroeder, 1. L. C.,602 f; Pedm and Aqfsdtet, p. 105; 
H.H. Wilson’s Works, Vol. XI, p, xii; Reich, Der Minus, 880 ff.; Klein, OssekUkU 
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If Reich’s theory is correct, then the Indian dramatic 
writers were either directly influenced by the Greek mimic or the 
Indian plays were somehow influenced by the introduction of the 
mimic influence. Both may be possible. 

But on the other hand, it is possible that the Indians had 
invented the dramatic art before the Greeks and that Indian 
comedians had gone about quite independently of each other 
and had, thus, influenced the Greek mimic and this also 
explains the correspondence between Greek mimics and Sanskrit 
plays and also that between Shakespearean plays and the 
Sanskrit drama. 

Against the possibility of any foreign influence we may say 
that it is remarkable that in Indian drama as we find it the 
characters are peculiarly of Indian national type. When Indian 
astronomy and Indian sculpture let themselves to be influenced 
by Greek ideas the matter can be detected very easily. But in 
the development of the Indian drama we find essentially the 
Indian spirit and Indian life. As it now stands, the develop¬ 
ment of Indian drama seems to be quite independent of Greek 
influence. 

Again, Reich holds that his theory of transmission of the 
mimic from Greece to the whole of the world only indirectly 
affects the case of India. He has not given any direct evidence 
of the influence of Greek drama on the Indian. The chronologi¬ 
cal possibility does not seem to decide in favour of the influence 
of the Greek drama on the earlier Indian dramas.* 


du Dramas, 111,87; A. V. W. Jackson, Amtrkan Journal of Philology, 1898,241 if.; W. A. 
Clouston, Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1890, p. 206. 

Another, point of agreement between Indian and old English plays, as stated by 
Wintemitz {History of Indian Literature, Vol III, p. 177} is that the curtain had different 
colours—black in the case of serious plays, variegated in the case of comic ones, white in 
the case of erotic and red in the case of violent display as battle and wars. In old English 
plays also the curtain had diffaent colours. 

1 See Pischel, S. B. A., 1906, p. 502; G. G. A., 1891, p. 354 and D. L. Z.,1905, 
p. 541; see also his paper, Die Heimat des Pufipen^ls (Halle, 1900), in which Pischel 
tries to prove that the Indian drama arose from puppet-play and had developed from it and 
that it is in the puppet-play that we find the origin of the comic figure of the oidfyaka. The 
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The whole of the Vedas do not seem to give any secure 
proof for the existence of spectacular shows and the idea of 
literary dramas, though there may have existed in the East 
singers, mimic dances and dialogues. Panini refers to the 
J/ata^sUtras which must have been a book of instruction for the 
dramatic art such as Bharata’s Na^a-sutray and which might 
have dealt with religious mimic dances.^ In Patahjali*s Mahd- 
bhasya and in the epics Mahabharata and Rdmayana and in the 
text of the old Buddhistic literature, we hear much of recitations, 
singers and dances and leaders of plays. But we do not know 
of any literary drama of these types.® 

It is only first in the Hari-vainh and in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit text of the-1st century A.D. that we get evidence of 
actual literary dramas. These dramas seemed to be too good to 
be excluded and the Buddhists, therefore, imported them in their 
literature. We have a great enlightenment of the dramatic 
literature in the 1st century B.C. and the 1st century A.D.* 
This was also the time of much Greek influence in India 


introduction of the suiradhara and the sthapaka also points to the same direction (see Sankar 
P. Pandit, in his edition of VikramorvaHya, B. S S., 1879, Notes p. 4 and O. G. IX, London 

I, 313f. But the puppet-play and its fool had his home in India and so also had the fool 
of Greek Mimus to be lead out of Indian puppet play to be conceived to be drawn away. 
It was right that the whole construction of Pischel had not the advantage of drawing 
sympathetic attention of specialists. It had to be simply ignored and so also die theory of 
shadow-play (Pischel, S. B. A. 1906,482 ff. and Liiders, S. B. A., 1916, 698 ff.) 

* Piijtini, 4, 3.110; see also Osterr. Monatsschrift. Orient, 41. 1915,180 f. 

• On Pataiijali see Wintemitz, Z.D.M.G., 1920, 118 ff. In the whole of the 
MahdhhSrata there is one passage in II. 11.36—> 

nafaki mvidhSk kdvydh kathd-kkySyika-karikah I 
tatra tiffhanti te y* ‘dnye guru-p^jakSh II 

The verse, however, does not occur in the South Indian recensions (Wintemitz, 

J. R. A.S., 1903,571 ff.) In the RSmSyafia, II, 69.4, we have the verses 

vSdayanH tadS Ubitim Usaymtyapi capon I 
ndfakStyapare smdhur hSsydni vividhani ca II 
sa kdr mdhStmS bharatak sakhibhih priyaboUdbhih I 
goffk^isydni kurvadbkirna prSknyata rdghaoah II 

But it is difficult to understand how the appellation of ndfaka can suit the context. 
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and it was at this time that the Graeco-Buddhistic sculpture 
flourished.^ 


Sakas and the Sanskrit Drama 

L6vi held the view that Sanskrit rose to the position of 
a literary language more or less from the time that we find the 
use of Sanskrit in the inscriptions. The earliest Sanskrit 
inscription is that of Rudradaman in A.D. 150, or the Usabha- 
data*s inscription of 124 A.D. This implies that the Sanskrit 
Drama flourished at the time of the Ksatrapas who had their 
capital in Ujjayinf where so many Sanskrit writers of repute 
had flourished. The discovery of the dramatic fragments of 
ASvaghosa definitely repudiates the view. The arguments 
brought in favour do not seem to be sufficiently sprious to deserve 
any criticism. ^ 


Buddhistic Dramas ® 

The first evidence of the existence of literary dramas in 
India has to be found in the Buddhistic Sanskrit literature. In 
the Avadana-dataka there is a reference to a dancing girl Kuva- 
laya, who had attained the highest stage of holiness because she 
had the opportunity of showing honour to one of the earlier 
Buddhas in the Buddhistic drama (ndtaka). The Lalita-visiara 
notes that Buddha had in his young days received instructions on 

In one Buddhistic collection of dramatic fragments (LOders, BruchstUcke buddhis- 
tischtr Z>r<im«R) Buddha is introduced as appearing in his holy light but his halo of light 
has a Greek tinge in it as Foucher has shown. It may also be noted that the story of king 
Udayana has in.it a motive of a Trojan War, as has already appeared in BhSsa’s dramas. 
The resonblance of the Bkdpas to the Greek mimologies has been pointed out by Lindeneau. 
The present editor is unable to subscribe to the view of Wintemitz and other scholars that 
the Udayana story has a Greek motive in it. The improbability of it would appear in our 
treatment of Gu 9 &dhya. We also cannot subscribe to the view that the Indian drama had 
its first beginnings between Ist century B.C. to 1st century A.O. Our reasons will appear 
in our treatment of KUid&sa and BhSsa. 

* See Keith's Saadtrit Drama* 

• See Ldvi. 319 ff.; Wintemitx, W.Z.K.M., 27, 1913,39 f. 
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ndtya.^ There is also the story of Mara and Upagupta, from 
which dramatic elements can be restituted and elements of it can 
be drawn from ASvaghosa’s Sutralankara.^ 

(In 1911, H. Luders found in a bundle of palm-leaves in 
Turfan three pages in Central Asian dialect which has been deci¬ 
phered as being a fragment of a drama of ASvaghosa called the 
Sariputra-prakarana or Saradvatuputraprakarana.^ The pages belong 
to the last Act of the piece and relates the story of Sariputra and 
his friend Maudgalyayana as related in the Buddhist canon of 
Mahapadma in the Vinaya-pitaka. The small remnant does not 
lead us very far regarding the worth and the general scheme of 
the drama but we can only understand that the dramatist A^va- 
ghosa was not inferior to the Asvaghosa the writer of Kdvya, 
It seems that the scheme is that of the classical drama. 

But the palm-leaf bundle contained two dramas together, 
which from paleographic evidence appeared to be manuscripts 
written in the Kusan times and both these probably were written* 
by Asvaghosa. (But the title page in the other drama is missing. 
It seems to be an allegorical drama in which buddhi^ dhrti^ kirti, 
are playing their parts as personages. Both these seem to belong 
to the 1st century A.D. We have here the Introduction to the 
Act, the Vidusaka, the mixture of prose and verse and also of 
Sanskrit and Prakrt and Luders has shown that the Prakft here 
used is older than that of the classical dramas. 

After this first discovery, another bundle has been found in 
which there are two dramas in Tukharian dialect on the life of 
Buddha. It shows the influence of Indian drama of the Chinese 
theatre.^ In classical Sanskrit there is no Buddhistic drama. 


• * In Aoaddna, 75 (VIII. 51); LalUa-oistara, XII. In J^aka-miU, 27.4 there is 

an edlusion to rasa as was dononstrated in a drama by a good player. 

• W.Z.K.M., 27,40. Wintemit* thinks that Afwagho^ is the first Indian poet who 
was the author also of a drama. This statement is hij^ly doubtful as would appear from 
our treatment of Khlidisa and Bhisa. 

• See S.B.A., 1911, p. 388 

• Wvi,J.A,,1911,p. I0,Vol. 17. p. 139. 
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The drama Ndgananda of Har§adeva cannot be regarded as being 
Buddhistic in character.^ We have got a Tibetan translation of 
the drama called the Lokananda of Candragomin, the poet and 
the grammarian. ^ 

I-Tsing says that Mahasattva Candradasa, a learned man in 
Eastern India had composed a poetic song about the prince 
ViSvantara, hitherto known as Sudana, and people all sing and 
dance to it through five centuries in India. ^ In Burma also even 
to-day the story of Vessantara-jdtaka is played on the stage. In 
the Tibetan monasteries also Buddhist dramas find their place. 

Lyric Poetry 

We have already referred to the reputation of the Megha-dula^ 
the earliest and the best lyric that the Sanskrit literature 
possesses. Manuscripts and commentaries diyerge as regards the 
number of verses (from 110-120) and as regards their order. 

• The commentator Mallinatha, who belonged probably to the 14th 
century, already regards some verses as praksipta or interpolated 
and also refers to some different readings. ^ Earlier than 
Mallinatha we have the commentator Daksinavarta-natha, and 
still earlier, Vallabha-deva.® The earliest form of text is what 


* Sec Takakusu’s J-Tsing, p. 164; L<5vi (B. E. F. E. O., 1903,41 ff.). For the date of 
Candragomin, see Liebich, Das Datum Candragomin's and KSliddsa's, Breslau, 1903, p. 9 ff. 

* A verse by Mallinatha occurs in the Vijayanagara inscription of the year 1533*34 
(Fleet, in Indian Antiguary, 5, p. 20 note). Mallin&tha quotes the Vasanta-rdjya, which 
was written about 1400 A.D. (See Hultzsch, Prdkfta-r&pSvatSra, edited, 1909, p. IV. 
Note). Whether the poet MallinStha as cited in BallSla's Bhoja-prabandka, 16th century, 
Nirtjiayas&gara Press edition, verse No. 222 is identical with the commentator MallinStha, 
cannot be determined. 

* SeeE. Jiultzsdi’seditbn of M3igha*s &iupela~vadha, German translation. Here he 
agrees with Pandit Durg&*pras&d and K. P. Parab (K&vya-m&l& series, Part I, page 101, 
Note), that the latter lived at the beginning of the 10th century in Kashmir as he is identical 
with that Vallabha-deva whose grandson Kaiyata wrote a conomentary on Ananda-vardhana’s 
Dttd’iataka in the year 977. Pithak in his edition, p. xvi ff., raised serious objections to 
.this iflenMfication. and has given good .reasons for regarding Vailabhadeva as being precedent 
to the year 1100 A.D. See J. Nobel, Faundaitans ef Indian Pathy, p. -15 N; and A.B. 
Keith in BSS V, 1 1928, p. 31f. and S. K. De in J.R.A.S., 1927, p. «72N. and B.S.O.S. 
V, S, 1929, p. 503. 
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is found in the Pariva-hhyudaya by Jinadasa, who wrote his 
Samasya-purana poem in the 9th century. The text of the 
Megha~duta is embodied in the Parsva-bhyudaya. According to 
this text the poem has 120 verses, whereas the Vidyullata com¬ 
mentary, edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar, Srfrangam 1909, 
has only 110, Vallabha-deva 111, and Mallinatha 115 verses.^ 

We have also referred, in our section on Kalidasa, to the 
number of imitations that was made regarding the Megha-dUta. 

We no AT come to the CaurUsurata-pancasika or the 50 Verses 
of clandestine amours, that is said to have been written by Bil- 
hana, who was a Kasmiri poet and lived in the court of a South 
Indian prince. The story goes that Bilhana was secretly 
attached to the daughter of the king. Being discovered, he was 
sentenced to death and at the place of execution he composed 
these fifty verses full of voluptuous love experiences, each verse 
beginning with the phrase adyapi tdm.^ It is said that the 
king was so much delighted to hear these verses referring 
to his daughter Vidya that he pardoned Bilhana and allowed 
him to marry his daughter.® It is curious that there is 

^ See J. Hertel, in G. G. A. 1912, 403 IT., who suggests that Kalidasa’s number was 
108 ; see also for criticism of the text Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1913, 176 if. and Hari Chand’s 
/Tdliddsa, p. 238 ff. 

* The verses are also called the Caura^pcdUdiikd or Cora~paHedsat. It was sometimes 
supposed that the name of the author was Cora, but according to Blihler (Report 48 f. and 
VikramdAka-deoa-carita, p. 24), there is hardly any doubt that Bilhapa was the author of 
the poem. The text of the Middle Indian recension has been edited by Bohlen, Berolini, 
1833, and Haeberlin, 227 ff. In the South Indian recension, which has been edited and 
translated by Ariel (J.A., 1848), as well as in the edition which appeared in the K&vyamSlS 
series, Part 13, 1903, pp. 145>69,the 50 stanzas form only an insertion in the short epic poem 
Bilha^earita in which the legend of Bilha^a’s love for the princess is told, though differently 
in each of the two editions. The Kashmir recension of the PafUdiikd has been discussed 
with textual criticism, edited and translated by W. Solf, Kiel, 1886 ; sec also Jacobi in 
LiUralwrhlatt f&r orientalische Philologu, III, 63 ff. and Winternitz in Osterr Mmatss- 
chr^f&r den Orienl, 12, 1886, 155 ff. 

* Thisstory, so far as the named'the princess is concerned, is found in the opening 
verse of the Caura-pafleddikd: 

ady^i tdift kanaka-eemtpaka-ddma-gaurim 
pkuUi-raomda’Oadandtu-tanu-loma'Tdjitn 1 
supto-tthitdnMnadana-uUwal-dlasd-Agim 
vidydifi pramSda-gu^tSm-iva cinbg>dmi 11 


O.P. 150--43 
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another khan4a-kavya called the Vidya-sundara which is a 
dialogue between a young princess and her lover. The lover 
persuaded the princess to allow him to spend the night with 
her. The princess told him that, if detected, he >vould be 
beheaded, but she ultimately agreed to his undaunted overtures. 
In the morning he was discovered and the king’s people took 
him to the place of execution. When he was asked by them 
to pray to God at the last moment of his life, the lover, 
called Caura, was supposed to say as follows; but nothing 
follows. The following portion suits very well with the Caura- 
pancasikd as an Epilogue. The two seem to be the two parts 
of the same story. The style and the language are closely 
similar. Both are equally erotic and sexually inspired.^ The 


These verses are capable of being interpreted also as .an adoration to the goddess 
KSlI. The word VidyS at the beginning of the 4th line means, on the one hand 
mahdvidyd or the goddess Kali and also refers to the name of the princess whom Bilha^a 
loved. The legend forms a part of the poem in the edition by Ariel and in tlie 
K&vyamlil3 and is also told by the commentator. The work has a number of com* 
mentaries, such as by Ga^apati, Mahe^vara Pai?<^ita, RSma TarkavEgi^a, Ridhlki-fOa, etc. 
In Ariel’s edition the princess is called YEminl-piiroa-tilaka, daughter of the FEgcEIa king 
MadanE-bhirEma. In the KEvyamElE edition, on the other hand, she is called Sa^i-kala, 
Gsuidra-kalE or Candra-lekhE, who is a daughter of king Vlra-siipha of MahilE-pattana. So 
we have in the KEvyamElE scries the name of the Caura-pahciiikd as Candra-lekhd-dakti- 
BUhapa-k&vya. In a manuscript from Guzerat, the beloved is a CaurE (t. e., Cau^E or 
CEpatkatE) princess. The commentator Ga^apati regards this as a kha^i^a~kavya and 
thinks that a Brahmin Caura had a love intrigue with a princess, t. e., the proper theme of 
the poem was the love between a thief and a princess. 

‘ The last verse of the VidyS-sundara is as follows :— 

riji tSiu^i sevakSn suoasand-lakkSra'bk&fi-krtan 
kftvSghnantu vipakfakarn kkarataraifi kha^gafft samSnfyaU | 
nitod taufi bhavandd vahir-silasita^ rSji-tmajaip sShasmii 
dfftvd satiumara devatdm iti taddpyeva^ sa eauro’vadat, 11 
The Bengali poet BhErata-candra in the 18th century united the Vidydsundara and 
the Caura-patlediikd and formed one connected story and so also did REmaprasEda. 
Sundara is a prince of Kaf|cl who goes to Burdwan and becomes attached to the daughter 
of the king of Burdwan. He used to send love epistles to her through symbols in flower* 
garlands and \ised to meet the princess through a tunnel, which he made between his house 
ud that of the princess. Ultimately he was discovered and taken to the place of execution, 
ti^ere he sang hymns of adoration to the goddess KEII. In Haeberlin’s edition Sundara is 
mentioned as the author of the Caura-paftediikd. In MM. Harapi^Ed’s Catalogue, VII, 
No. 5114, Caura is mentioned as the poet of the Vttfydsundara. But in the Vidyd-sundara 
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text of the Caura-pancaHkd is indeed all uncertain. Winternitz 
says that of the fifty verses only five have come down in all 
recensions. ^ 

We come now to the Aryd-saptaiati written by Govardhana 
in the 11th century. He is a contemporary of Jayadeva. As 
he himself boasts in V. 52, he adapted for the first time the style 
of poetry as love lyrics in Sanskrit which was previously current 
in Prakrt only. He evidently modelled his work on Hala’s 
Gdthd-saptahti. Each of the verses is a separate love-scene as 
in Hala’s book. Grierson points out that the Hindi poet 
Biharllal composed his Sat'iai in the Hindi language after his 
model and Paramananda wrote his Srngdra-saptaiatikd modelling 
it on Biharilal’s Sat'sai,^ The Aryd-saptasati is inferior in 
poetic excellence to Hala’s work. 

Side by side with the love lyrics we have the religious 
hymns in the form of Satakas or centuries, such as the Candt- 
sataka of Bana.® There are 102 verses in the sragdhard metre. 
It is the adoration of Candi as the Mahisa-mardim, 

Another poem dedicated to the Sun, like the Mayura-htaka, 
is the ^dmba-pancdsika, also called the Paramdditya-stotra and 
the Brahmdditya-stavat attributed to iSamba, son of Krsna.* 


we nowhere find the name of Sundara. We find there the names KumSra and Gaura. 
The Kashmir recension has two introductory verses, the second of which looks like the poet’s 
farewell to life. In the Calcutta KSvya-saipgraha edition also, in the 49th verse, the poet 
says that the only escape from the sorrow of his separation can be impending death. 

^ SeeS.N. Tadpatrikar in Ann. Bh, Inst., 9, 1927-28, p. 18 IF. The BUha^a-paflcSiat- 
pratyuttara or BhUpajd-jalpitam, recording the wailings of the princess Saii-kalfi, is an 
imitation by a poet Bhdvara, which runs as a continuation of Bilhaga’s Caura'paHciSUcd. 

• See J.R.A.S., 1894, p. no. 

• Edited in the Kivya-m&l&, Part 4, 1 if., with commentary; see Bhhler, Indian 
Antiquary, 1, 1872, 111 flf; translated into English by Qpackenbos, The Sanskrit Poms 
of May&ra tc^ether with the text and translation of BEt^a’s Caq4^iataka, pp. 243-357. 

• Edited with a commentary of K^ma-rSja, in the KEvyam&lE series, 13, 1889, with 
another commentary by Ssmbaiiva S&strt, TSS, No. 104, 1930; In the VarSha-puriifa, 
177, 40 ff. (Bibliotheca Indica edition, qf. TSS. 104, Preface, p. 2) it is related that, 
guided by Kfy^a, l^&mba went to worship the Sun in Mathurft. There is also a SdoAopa^ 
PurSqa dedicated to the Sun-cult. 
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We come next to the ^iva-mahimnaf^-stotra by Puspa-danta, 
a Gandharva. The story goes that Puspa-danta used to steal 
flowers from a king’s garden for worshpping Siva. The 
gardeners left scattered about some flowers with which Siva had 
been worshipped. The Gandharva unwittingly treaded over 
those flowers and lost his power of flying and was caught by 
the gardeners. He composed the verses in order to escape 
punishment from the king. The Mahimnah-stotra is popular 
among the Hindus. It has got over 20 commentaries. It is 
difflcult to say anything about the author of the Stotra.^ 

Of the other hymns attributed to Sankara we have the 
Bhavanyastaka and the Ananda-lahari.^ 

There is another Ananda-lahari, ajso called Saundarya- 
lahariy a work of 103 verses of sikhariniy the last one being in 
the vasanta-tilaka metre. It is really a stotra not in the praise 
of J§iva but of l§akti. It is said that Siva can only function 


* Mr. J. C. Ghosh in C.O.J., I, 1934 IT. suggests that the author was the Jain 
Puppha*yanta who was formerly a Saiva Brahmin, in the lOth century, but nothing can be 
made out merely from the similarity of names. Among its celebrated commentators, we 
have the names of Srldhara-svlmi, Vopadeva and Madhusiidana Sarasvatl. It has been 
translated by Avalon. There is a suggestion that Sahkar&clirya wrote a commentary on it. 
See MM. Haraprasida’s Cat. VII. Nos. 5, 8, 3,—5606. A collection of 8 such hymns with 
English translation is included in S. Venkalaramanan’s Seltct Works of Sri Sakkara- 
c3rya, Madras. A considerable number of hymns in minor works of Safikarac&rya has 
been published in the Works of Sahkarac&tya, Vol. IV, edited by Hari*raghun5tha 
BhSgabat, Poona 1925 and the Bfhatstotra-ratnSkara. 

* The former has been translated by A. Hoefer, Sansknt-Lesebuch, Berlin, 1894 ; see 
also /ltd. GedichU, II, 157, if. The latter has been edited uid translated into French by 
A.Troyer in J. A., 1841. The text has also been published in Haeberlin, 246 ff. It has 
been translated into English by Avalon, with commentary, 2nd edition, Madras, 1924. 
Other hymns to Devi have been edited in KM., Part IX, 1893,114 fi*., 140 ff; Part XI, 1895, 

1 ff; the Ambd-ffaka or Eight Stanzas to the Mother, with commentary, in KM.,- Part II, 
1886, 154 ff : the Pa&coi-staoi {Five Hymns to Durga by unknown authors) in KM., Part III, 
pp. 9*31 Hymns addressed to Siva and attributed to Sahkara have been edited in 
Haeberlin, 496 ff., and in KM., Part VI, 1890,1 ff ; a hymn to Vif 9 u in KM., Part II, 
1886, 1 ff. There are other works also which pass by the name of Ananda4<Aari, such as 
the Ananda-lahari-kSiya by Gop&la-kavi, the Ananda lakart-kdyra by Abhinava-n&r&yan* 
endra Sarasvatl. This ^mida-tahari-shtra in twenty Jikhar^i vem^ was published in the 
Brhat-stotra-ratnSkara. 
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through the potency of Sakti.^ It has no less than 25 commen¬ 
taries. Some of the most celebrated commentators are Appaya 
Diksita, Kaviraja, JagannStha Paheanana and SrikanAa Bhatta. 

Later authors often assumed that Sankara was a follower 
of the Sakti cult. The confusion may have occurred from the 
fact that a Tantrik author Sankara existed in Bengal in the 
15th centuiy.^ 

There is another work called Satpadi which is a hymn to 
Visnu-narayana which is attributed to Sahkaracarya.® This 
work consists of seven aryd stanzas and contains good poetry. 
A SataUokt-gUa is attributed to Ramanuja. 

There is another work called the Pancasati or Five-Hundred 

t 

Verses which was written by Muka, contemporary of Sankara. But 
in the Kavyamala series, wherein it was printed in 1888, Muka is 
said to be a mo’dern poet. ButKrsnamacarya says that tradition 
would place him *as a contemporary of Sahkara. He is said to 
have been dumb originally and is said to have got his speech froip 
the Deity. Ananda-vardhana wrote Devi-sataka. * It is composed 
of 100 verses and is replete with all sorts of alankdras, Utpala- 
deva, the teacher of Abhinava-gupta, wrote in the beginning of 
the 10th century a book of twenty hymns to Siva.® In the 14th 
century, Jagaddhara composed thirty-eight hymns in honour of 
Siva called the Stuti-kusumdnjali.^ Utpaladeva is said to have 
been the son of UdaySkara and disciple of Somananda. He 

^ A verse from the Saundarya-lahari is quoted in Vallabha*deva’s SubhifitS^vali 
as being by Sahkara. 

* SeeSivapraslidaBhaUiicarya’s article in I.H.Q,., 1,1925, p. 349, Notes; sec also 
MM. Haraprasada*s Cat. VII, 5, 6, 7, 9, where he says that the author of the Ma^ikaf^ikd- 
ffaka is Gau^Iya SahkarSc&rya. But in the Bengali edition of the Mapikar^ikd-ffaka, 
published in the KSvya-saipgraha, it is said to have been composed by GahgSdhar&*kavi. 

* See Minor Works of Sakkar&cdrya, p. 366, see also S.G. Kanhere, B.S.O.S., IV,, 

‘ 1926,301 ar. 

* Edited in the KivyamSU series, 1803, with the commentary of Kayyata, written 
in A.D. 978 (Hultzsch, KiUdSsa's Magha-d&ta, p. ix). 

* Edited with the commentary of K|ema*rSja in Chowkhamba Sanskrit seri^, 
Benares 1902. 

* Edited with commentary in the Kftvyam&lft series, 1891. 
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lived in 930 A.D. and wrote the Aja^a-pramalr-siddhiy the 
Ihara-pratyabhijM-sutra-vimarsinij the Parameia-stotra-vali and 
the Spanda-pradtpikd. The Stotrd-valt contains twenty hymns 
to God Siva. 

The Mukunda-mdld^ by Kula^ekhara is worthy of notice. 
There were several Kerala kings of the name Kulasekhara 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. In this connection, we 
must mention the name of Llla-^uka or the Krsna-llla-^uka, 
also called Bilva-mahgala, whose Kr^a-karnd-mrta is sung along 
with the songs of Jayadeva, the poet of the GUa~govinda.^ The 
Krsna-karnd-mrta or Krsna-lild^mrta has about 7 or 8 commen¬ 
taries.® It is said that the Krsna-karnd-mrta was brought by Sri- 
Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) from the South. ,The text, however, 
varies in the Southern and in the Bengal recensions. In the 
Southern text it consists of three sections, the number of verses 
in each varying from 102 to 112, while the Bengal text gives 
gnly the first section containing 112 verses. Bilva-mangala’s 

^ Edited in Haeberlin, 515 ft., 22 verses ; the Kavyam^la edition contains 34 verses ; 
Barnett in his Cat., 521, refers to an edition with free paraphrase in Canarese and English 
translation edited by M. B. Srinivasa-Iyengar, Bangalore, 1907. A verse from it is found 
quoted in an inscription of Pagan, 13th century ; sec Hultzsch, Epigraphia Indica, 7, 197. 
MtAtinda-malS has been quoted in the Sahitya Darpee^a ; see SivaprasSda Bhatt^eSrya, 
I.H.Q,., 1925, 350; K.L. Pisharoti, I.H.Q,., 7, 1931, 319 ff. Hultzsch holds that the 
reputation of the poem is due to the fact that the author is the first of the Vaifi^ava 
PerumSls, who actively patronised the Vai$Qava faith to check Buddhism and Jainism in 
Kerala. Pisharoti thinks that he belonged to the middle of the 8th century, while 
K. G. S. Iyer, in I. H. Q,., 7,644 ff., 651, 724 ff. and 731, places him in the 11th or the 12th 
century ; see Gaoapati in TSS, 11, p. 4, and A.S. Ramnatha Iyer, in J.R.A.S., 1925,272. 

* The Stlvatilviias Press publishes an edition of it with the commentary of PEpayallaya 
Silri, Srirangam, with 3 iJvSsas (chapters), consisting of 107, 110 and 112 verses respect* 
ively. The Rfidharama^a Press, Murshidabad, Bengal, published it in 1916, with the 
commentary of Kr^padas Kaviraja. Dr. De maintains {Ann.Bh. Inst., 16, 1935, 173 ff.) 
it with some justice that the original text consisted only of the first SivSsa and that the 
other two chapters had been interpolated later on. Kypadasa Kaviraja utilises another 
shorter commentary by Gaitanyadasa (see De,/.c., 1786 and I.H.Q., 10, 1934, p. 315). 
An edition with Bengali metrical exposition etc., Calcutta 1913, is mentioned by Barnett, 
Cot., 548. 

* Some of the commentaries are: Kar^Snanda-PrakSHni, SSraAga-raAgadd, Kffpa- 
vaUahhA by Gopaia, by Papayallaya SOri, by V^nda^mna Dksa. by Kffvadasa KaviHlja, 
by SaAkarsu The work should be distinguished from the Kift^a’dtanfMsntta-msMri^ma by 
MadhWlcarya. 
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other works are the Kr^a-bdla-caritraf the Krsndhnika-kaumudty 
the Govinda-stotray the Bdla-krsna-kri^dy the Bilvamangala-stotra. 
It is difficult to ascertain the date of Bilva-mahgala. The poetess 
Ganga-devf in the 14th century in her Mddhun-vijaya (I, 12) 
praises the Krsnamrta-kavi immediately after Dai^din and Bhava- 
bhuti (Wariyar, I.H.Q., 1931, 334 ff.). It has been suggested 
that Lila-suka, who is a commentator of one of Sankara’s works, 
refers to Padmacarya as his teacher. In that case he could be 
a contemporary of Padmapada and must have lived in the 9th 
century A.D. It has been suggested by others that LilMuka 
was the name of the writer who wrote the grammatical commen¬ 
tary Purusakdra at the end of the 12th or the 13th century.^ 
It has also been suggested that the author of the Krsna-kartid^ 
mrta also wrqtc the stotras, Abhinava-kaustuhha-mdld and 
Daksind-murti-stava. ^ 

The Kashmiri poet Los taka of the 12 th and the 13th 
century, wrote a Dind-krandana-stotra in 54 vasania-iilakd 
verses.® Another Kashmiri poet Jagaddhara, son of Ratna- 
dhara, published in the 14th century a StulUkusumddjali 
consisting of 38 hymns in praise of l§iva.^ 

A ^iksdstaka of 8 verses is attributed to Sri Caitanya 
and hymns to Caitanya himself were written by Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, whom Caitanya had converted.® 

Rupa Cosvami wrote the Duta-kdvyas to which reference has 
already been made. Sixty hymns to Krsna are included in his 
Stava-mdld^ about 1550 A. D. Rupa Cosvam!, brother of 

^ See S. Paramesvara Iyer, as quoted by Wariyar. l.e., p. 334, and Ga^apati SSstrl 
in TSS., I, Introduction, p. 2 ff. 

* Edited in TSS, 1907, The Laghu-stuti, a hymn to the goddess BharaU of uncertain 
date, has been published in TSS, 1917. 

’ Kivyamali, Part VI, p. 21 ff. 

* Edited with the commentary of Rajanaka-ratnakaotha in the KAvyamala texts, 1891. 

« See S. K. De’s PadySeali, p. 213 ff. and I.C., 1,1934,21 ff. 

* Edited with the commentary of JIvadeva in Kavyamaia, 1903. JIvadeva is probably 
JIva Gosvaml. A collection also contains the Mukunda-muktivali of an anonymous writer, 
published in the Kavyamaia, Part II, 1886 157 ff. The India Office Cat., 1469, refers to 
ROpa as the author of the commentary. 
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Sanatana and Vallabha, son of Kumara and grandson of 
Mukunda, was a prolific writer in Sanskrit. He wrote no less 
that 32 works among which there are many stotras.^ 

In the middle of the 16th century Madhusudana Serasvati, 
the celebrated Vedantist, wrote the Ananda-mandakini, adora¬ 
tion hymn to Krsna. ^ Madhusudana Sarasvat! wrote also other 
hymns, dramas, kavyas, commentaries and philosophical works. 
He was a pupil of VisvesvaFa Sarasvati and Srfdhara Sarasvati 
and a teacher of Purusottama Sarasvati. He is supposed to have 
been a native of Eastern Bengal.* 

In the middle of the 16th century, Surya-deva wrote his 
Rdmakrsna-kavya which can be read straight forwards and back¬ 
wards, yielding two different meanings, one relating to Rama 
and the other relating to Krsna. It consists of 38 verses.* 

A Kerala writer Narayana-bhatta completed towards the end 
of the 16th century the Mdrayaniya, a stotra in adoration of 
"Narayana, which is also a kdvya dealing with the subject-matter 
of the Bhdgavata-purdna.^ 


* Ujjoalarnilammi, Utkdikd-vdlan, Uddhava-d&la, UpadeidmTtat Kdrpavtya- 
puHjikd, Gangd-ffaka, Govinda-viruddvali, GaurdAga-sura-kalpataru, Caitanyd-ffakat 
Chanda-ftddaSaka, Ddna^heli-kaumudi, Mdfaka-cMdrikd, Padyd^vali, Paramdrtka-sandarbha, 
Priti-sandarbha, PremendU’Sdgarat Bkakti-rasdmfta-sindku, Mathurd-mahimd, Mukunda- 
naiktd-ratndvali-stotra-tikd, Yamund-spika, Rasdmrta, LalUa-mddhava-ndptka, Vidagdha- 
mddhava-ndfaka (1549), Vildpa-kusumddjedi, Vraja-vildsaslava, iSikfd-daiaka, Saipkfepd- 
mrta, Sddkcma-paddhati, Stava-mdld, Hatjuaddtorkdiya, Harmdmd’mTtO'tiyidcara^, 
Harekfff^^mahdmantrdrlha-nirvpc^a. 

* Edited in the Pandit, N.S., 1,498 ff. and Kivyamida, Part II, 1886, 138 ff. 

* The following books are attributed to him : Advaita-siddhi, Adoaita-^ratna-rakfOfa, 

Alma-bodha-fikd, "Ananda-manddkini, Rgveda-jatddya-ffa-vikrti-invara^, Kfftfa-kut&hala 
ndtaka, Prastkdna-bheda, BhakH-sdmdnya-nirdpaffa, Bhagavadgitd'g&^hdrtka-dipikd 

Bhagavad^bhakti-rasdyana, Bhdgavata-purdr^ddyailokatri^vydkhyd. Bhdgavata-purd^a 

preOhama-Jloka-qydkhyd, Mahimnah stotra^fikd, RdjMrp pratibodhak, Veda-stuti-fikd 
Vtddnta-kdpOflatUcd, ^dtf^ilyn-siUra-fildt, Sdstra-siddhdnia~Usa-fikd, Satidcieparidriraka- 
sdra-saipgraha, Sarvavidyd-siddhdnta-varpana, Siddhdnta-tattva-vindu, Hari-Uldvydkfyd. 

* Edited in Haeberlin, 463 if, and K&vyam&lli, Part II, 1895, 147 ff. 

* Edited with the commentary of Ga^apati SSstii in TSS, 1^2. On his life and 
works see Pisharoti, in I.H.Q.., 1933,22ff. He is very famous in the Kerala country and 
there his stotras are daily read like the Bkdgaoata by pious persons. 
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In the 17th century, lUmabhadra Dlk^ita wrote various 
hymns in kavya style in which he sang the glory of R&ma’s 
arrows in the Rama-eapa-stavay the Rama-vdna-stava and also a 
Varruimdla-stoira which was a simple hymn in the alphabetical 
order. ^ In the same century Jagannatha Pandita wrote his 
Lakmi-lakarty^ Gafigd-lahari also called the Piyusa-lahart^ and 
he also wrote the Sudhd-lahari.* 

Nllakantha Dfksita, a teacher of Ramabhadra, wrote a hymn 
called the Ananda-sdgara-stava,^ 

Laksmanacarya wrote a hymn in 50 verses called the 
Canfi-kuca-paficd^ikdy though it actually contains 83 verses.* 
Another semi-religious and semi-erotic poem was written by 
Sivadasa called the Miksdtana-kdvya. It describes the feelings 
and actions of the female devotees of l^iva when they go about 
as religious mendicants.^ The author is quoted in many of 
the anthologies.* ‘Among the erotico-rcligious lyrics, the 
most famous is the Gita-govinda by Jayadeva, the court-poet of, 
Laksmanasena and son of Bhoja-deva of Kendubilva. The 
book has not only been famous in India for its melody but it 


* The KSvyamSlS, 1894,1897,1903. RSmabhadra was a pupil of Nilakaptha and was 
also a dramatist. He is supposed to have written a commentary on the PmbhSfi-oftH of 
Siradeva. 

* Edited in KSvyamSIS, 1896, 104 If. 

' Jagann&tha is said to have married a Mahammadan woman and was outcasted. 
At one time, sitting with his wife on the high bank of the Ganges, he was composing the 
verses of the GaUgd’laharf, With the composition of each verse the Ganges was ruing 
up and with the composition the 52nd and the last verse the Ganges rose higher and hij^ier 
until at last it reached him and his wife and washed away their sins. They were drowned and 
were never seen again. The Gahgd-lahari is, however, famous all over India. See Vaidya's 
Introduction to his edition of the BhdmUd-vilisa, Hymns to Gahgk are also ascribed to 
VSImlki, K&lidftsa and Sahkara. The Amfta-hharf is a hymn to the Jamuni,«->KJIvya« 
mkla. Part 1, 'p. 99 if; the Karu^S-lahari, edited in KSvyam&lS, Part II, p. 55 ff, sings of 
the misery of human existence. 

* Edited in the KAvyamSia, Part 1,16 ff. 

* KSvyam&lft, Ptut XI, 1895, 76 ff. 

* Edited in the Kftvyam&Ift, Part IX, 1893, p. 80 ff. 

» Aufrecht.inZ.D.M.O.,27,12. 

* Eggeling, Buha Office Cat., p. 1448 ff, 

O.P. 150-84 
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has also attained great celebrity amongst the European writers.^ 
There are many legends regarding Jayadeva. Some of these 
are recorded in the Bhakta-mdla.^ Jayadeva is said to have 
been an ascetic in young life and married, later on, Padmavat!. 
The Gita^govinda describes in melodious verses, which can be 
Sung, the amours of Krsna and Radha. Here arid there bene¬ 
dictions are also inserted and in the concluding verse of each 
song the name of the poet is given. The Gita-govinda has no 
less than 30 commentaries.® 


* Editions ; Gita-govinda^ Jayadevae poetae Indici drama lyricum, Textum . 

mogrtovit: . interpretationem latinam oifjecit, C, Lassen, Bonnae ad Rh. 1836. The 

Gita-govinda of Jayadeva with the comnuentaries Rasika-priya of King Kumbha and 
Rasa-maltjari of MM. Sankara MiSra. Ed, by M, R. Telang and W, L. S. Fa^likar, 3rd 
Ed. Bombay, 1910, NSP. An English translation by W. Jones already appeared in the 
year 1807 in the Asiatic Researches, 3, 184 ff. The last-named' gave rise to the German 
rendering by F. H. v, Dalberg (Erfurt, 1802), F. Majer (in Asiat, Magazin, II, 294 ff.) 

» and A. W.Riemenschneider (Halle, 1818). A German version by F, ROckert (first made 
after a Calcutta print in 1829, and then remodelled according to Lassen’s edition) appeared 
in the JZ*^tsehriJi fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1, G5ttingen 1837, p, 128 ff, (with 
grammatical notes, p. 286 ff.), also in RUckert NachUse, I, 346 ff. in H, V. Glasenapp, 
Jndische Lieheslyrik, pp. 114-175, also in Inselbucheri, No, 303. Translated into English 
by Edwin Arnold, London, 1875, into French, by H. Foucher, Paris, 1850, and by 
G. CourtiUier {avec une preface de S. Uvi, Paris, 1904), into Dutch by B. Faddegon, 
Santpoort 1932. On the numerous commentaries on the Gita-govinda, Ind. Off. Cat., VII, 
p, 1454 ff., MM. Haraprasada Cat., VII, Nos. 5159-5170. Sec Pischel, HL. p. 19 ff; Keith, 
HSL, 190 ff; S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, p. 56 ff. 

* Sec Wilson’s works, 1, 65 ff. M. Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Litteratur Hindone 
et Hindoustanie, 2nd Edition Paris, 1870, II, 69 ff; Trumpp in SBayA, 1879,1, 6 ff; 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, V,4 ff; M. Chakravarty in JASB, N. S. 2, 
1906, 163 ff. (Leg^endfrom the Sanskrit Bhakta-mdla by Candradatta). 

Rttckert and Edwin Arnold arbitrarily omitted the religious accessories and thus gave 
a wrong perapectiye of the poems. The Indian editions and the French translation by 
CourtiUier give the proper idea of the poem. 

* These commentaries are by: Kamal&kara (RatnamSlS), Kumbhakarpa-mahendra 
(RasHta-priyS), Udayan&c&rya {BhSoa-vibhavini), by KfgtMt-datta, Kfipa-dSsa, GopSIa 
{ArthihratnSvdi), NSr&yat^a-bhatta {Pada-dyotm), Gaitanya-dftsa, N&r&yaoardSsa 
(SarviUga-sundari), P!t&mbara, Bhagavad-dksa (Rasa-kadatnba-kallolini), ^ftvft-c&rya, 
MlnSAka, RSma-t&ra^a (Mddhuri), R&madatta, RClpadeva, (Sdmmda-geoiada), LakfinaQa- 
bhatpi, LakfmatMt Silri (^ruti-rahjini), Banam&ll Bhatta, ViUbala-dikgita (CBta-govmda- 
pr^KamSffapadi-viorti), Viiivelvara-bhalta (SrtOi-ridyini), Sa&kara>railra (llaswmalljan), 
dilli-nttha, Se^ratn&kara {SShBya-ratnAara), SrlkSnta-iniifra {Pada-hhSvdrtha-castdrBd), 

>'')i^arga, Hplay&bharai^a {Gita-gomndev-tiUdmttama), BSta-bodhint and Vaeantt-mttlikd. 
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The poem has been designated as a lyrical drama by Lassen 
and Schroeder and sometimes as a refined ydtrd. But since the. 
poet divided it into cantos he intended it to be treated as a 
kdvya. The Gita-govinda is actually sung in many of the 
temples of Visiju by the temple girls in accompaniment with 
dancing. Though the poem has an erotic form particularly to lay 
readers, to the devotees of Hari they do not excite any sex passiori 
or idea but fill their minds with the splendour of the divine amour 
between Radha and Krsna. It is not so much an expression 
of the longing of the human soul symbolised in Radha and 
God symbolised in Krsna, but to a real Vaisnava it appears as 
the delineation of the transcendental amours of Radha and 
Krsna into which the devotee enters through religious sympathy 
and devotion. Goethe admired the poem even through the 
imperfect translation of Jones. Goethe had even expressed the 
intention to translate the poem himself.^ Winternitz makes 
the following remark about the Gila-govinda in his History of^ 
Indian Literature^ Vol. Ill : “At the first glance it might seem 
as if, in the love lyric of the Indians in contrast to the love 
song of other nations, the sensual element outweighed all 
else. It is true that it is very prominent in Indian love songs, 
often all too prominent for the Western taste—beautiful 
women are crushed by the weight of their breasts, their 
hips resembled elephants’ trunks, lovers tear garments from 
the bodies of their beloved in their passion, and there is 
often mentioned biting and scratching, but these lovers, 
both men and women, also pine away with longing and 
die for love. It is also true that the Indian lyric being a branch 
of the ornate court poetry attaches too much importance to form 
for Western taste and that very frequently it is nothing more 
•than a witty sport. And yet not infrequently we find true and 
deep sentiment and inward feeling in the erotic as well as in th^ 
religious lyric. Moreover, a deep feeling for Nature is genuine 

> GMtkes Jubilftumsausgabe, Vol. 37, p. 210 ff.; Bri^wtduil evMm 

SchilUr uiul Gottkf, II, pp. 303,309. 
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and unaffected in the Indian lyric as in Indian poetry in 
general.’* Thus, Goldstiicker also said : ’‘Deepest feeling for 
Nature has at all times been a characteristic trait of the Indian 
mind.”^ 

The Indian stotra literature is indeed very large and it is 
impossible to give any complete idea of its extent and the hold 
that it had upon the religious life of the Hindus. Most religious 
persons of education would probably compose a siotra for himself 
and would recite other well-known stotras in the morning, after 
bath and while taking bath, and at the time of religious prayers 
in the morning, mid-day and evening. It forms a daily routine 
of the religiously-minded Hindus. The various Manuscript 
Libraries in India contain many manuscripts of stotras. The 
Tanjore Manuscript Library alone contains 204 stotra works and 
some thousands of them would be available in the various Manu¬ 
script Libraries of India. 

AmaruSataka 

The poet Amaru, the author of this collection, number the 
exact of verses of which is indeed uncertain, is also called Amaru 
and Amaruka. The collection has got a number of commentaries 
such as, Amaru-darpanay Rasika-sanjivant by Arjunavarman, 
Bhava-cintdmani by Caturbhuja MiSra and also by Kokasambhava, 
Nandalala,Ravicandra,Ramarudra,Vemabhupala,l§ahkaracarya, 
Hariharabhatta and by Jhanananda Kaladharasena. The last 
commentator explains the poems in a double sense, from the 
side of love and of quietism. Arjunavarman’s commentary has 
been published in the Kavyamala series, which was probably 
written between 1215 and 1218 A.D. The reputation of Amaru- 
htaka is well evident from the traditional saying that each verse 
of Amaru is equal in value to 100 good works ekam-evd-maro^ 
Roka^ sat-prabandka-iatdya ca. 


AUgemrim Btfraektungn Her das iniiseks Maturgsftki in Alfx. V. Humboldt, 
K<mQw, II. iisff. 
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Though Anandavardhana first refers to Amaru-iataka about 
850 A.D. and Vamana refers to Amaru’s slokas, none of 
them mention his name, and as the work varies largely from 
recension to recension, it is very difficult to locate Amaru’s date, 
as Dr. De has pointed out in the body of the text ; and there 
is no wonder that Slokas written by other persons had entered 
into the collection. We know nothing of his life. There is 
a traditional story that when l§ahkara, the philosopher, was 
defeated in debate for his absence of knowledge in erotics, he 
entered the dead body of king Amaru and in that body he learnt 
everything about erotics and wrote the verses which pass by the 
name of Amaru-Jataka. 

Ravicandra, author of the Kamada commentary, thought 
that it had a double meaning, an erotic and a religious one. 

It should be noted that wherever we find Satakas like 
^rngdra-htaka^ Amaru-htaka and the like the number may be 
100, less or more, the word “hundred” being used in the sense 
of *many’. 

Friedrich Riickert has translated 38 verses of Amaru. 
Schroeder has also translated some selected poems of Amaru in 
Amaru-Mangobluterty p. 77 ff. and Hertel in Indische Gedichte and 
Hans Lindach under the pseudonym Hermann Weller, in Im Lande 
der Mymphaen has given a picture of amorous life from Amaru, 
1908. The atmosphere created by Bohtlingk, in Indischen 
Sprucherti seems also to smell of Amaru. Schroeder has given a 
beautiful description of Amaru’s verses in Reden und Aufsatz0i 
1913, 158 ff. 

Assuming that the verses referred to by Anandavardhana 
are genuine verses of Amaru, we may suppose that Amaru had 
attained celebrity by the 8th century A.D. 

Bhartrhari 

If we can assume that the text of the iSfAgSra-iSiedca 
as published in the Kavya-sai|igraha series belongs to 
Bhartirhari it would not be injudicious to ffiink 
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that the Vairdgyd-sataka might in all probability also belong 
to Bhartrhari. At least there need not be any objection on 
the score that the person writing on ^rngdra could not be 
expected to write on Vairagya as well. In the 99th verse 
of Sfhgara-sataka of the Kavya-samgraha series Bhartrhari 
says : “When the ignorance produced by the movement of the 
darkness of sex-desire prevailed, the whole world was full of 
women for me. Now that with the effective coilyrium of dis¬ 
crimination our eyes have attained their proper sight, I find the 
whole world full of Brahman.” In verse 19 and 20 also he 
thinks that there arc two alternatives for the male, either to be an 
ascetic in the Himalayas or to be given to the charms of women— 
a fact which shows that his mind sometimes oscillated between 
the two poles. In verse 44 again, the poet feels and refers to the 
cloyment of amorous indulgence. Again, in 46, the poet refers 
to the two alternatives, cither enjoyment or taking to an ascetic’s 
life (yauvanarp, va vanam va). He finds again, in 47, that women 
arc extremely attractive and charming to him, yet they are the 
cause of all sorrow. In verses 73-92 he expressly manifests his 
disinclination towards women. In verses 94 et seq., he abuses 
those women who are trying to attract him though he had 
already made up his mind to turn an ascetic. Moreover, verse 
15 of the Vairagya-sataka reminds one of verse 78 of the 
Srngdra-sataka. In verse 42 et. seq.y even in spite of his 
disinclination to worldly joys, amours with women are still 
considered by him as having a value worthy of this life. 

It seems however doubtful whether the NUi-sataka is 
actually the work of Bhartrhari, the author of the ^rngdra and the 
Vairdgya-htaka. The tone seems to be entirely different and the 
style is also different. There are a few verses also in the edition 
published in the Kavya-saipgraha series which may be traced to 
the Panca-tantra. But the name Bhartrhari is not associated 
with any of the Satakas in the verses. It is only in conclusion of 
the verses that the name of Bhartfhari occurs »nd not in the 
body of the book* 
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We know that the grammarian Bhartrhari wrote a com- 
rnentary on Patahjali’s Mahabha^a and also a philosophy of 
grammar called the Vakya-padiya. The Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing 
refers to a learned Bhartrhari who was a true supporter of 
Buddhism and was well-known throughout India and died forty 
years before I-Tsing came. I-Tsing wrote in 691, so this 
Bhartrhari must have died in 651. I-Tsing does not say anything 
about the identity of the grammarian and writer of the Vdkya- 
padiya. But he tells us a remarkable story about him; he says that 
this Bhartrhari seven times became an ascetic and seven times 
became a householder. I-Tsing also refers to a verse in which 
Bhartrhari says that he is unable to cut asunder the bonds of 
the world. Max Muller has on this ground identified the 
grammarian and the poet. But certainly we cannot arrive at 
such a conclusion from the statement of I-Tsing. It is also 
surprising that though we have the name Bhartrhari we should 
know nothing of the Bhartrhari of whom reference has been . 
made by I-Tsing. Bhartrhari of the Patakas is not a Buddhist 
but a Saiva in the Vedantist sense. It is possible to recognise 
Bhartrhari as being first a poet then a saint of the Saiva type 
but it requires a long stretch of imagination to regard him as 
having turned a Buddhist.* 

I-Tsing says that Patanjali the grammarian had written a 
grammatical work called Curni in which he analysed the sutras 
of Panini and illustrated the vrtti clearing up many difficulties!. 
We know that the name of the Mahdbhasya is Curni and it is by 
this name that Indurlya quotes the Mahdbhasya in his commen¬ 
tary on Udbhatdlavpkdra. Then I-Tsing speaks of the Bharifhan<- 
idstra as the commentary on the Curni. He says that in this 
work Bhartrhari deals with the principles of human life and 
the grammatical science and also relates the reasons of the rise 
and decline of many families. The author was intimately 

» K, B. PathakiiiJ.B.R.A.S, 1893, 341 ff., thinks that the grammarian Bhartfhi^i 
was in all probability a Buddhist. In such a case of course the writer of the Siatakas Witl be 
different from the granunarian. 
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acquainted with the doctrine of sole knowledge {Vidyamatra) and 
had skilfully discussed about the hetu and udahara:(ia. This 
scholar was famous throughout the five parts of India and his 
excellence was known everywhere. He believed deeply in the 
three jewels and diligently meditated on the two-fold nothingness 
(that of atman and dharma). Having desired to embrace the 
excellent law, he became a homeless priest, but overcome by 
worldly desires he returned to the laity. He became seven 
times a priest and seven times returned to the laity. Unless one 
believes in the truth of cause and effect one cannot act 
strenuously. Bhartrhari is said to have written a verse of self- 
reproach to the following effect : “Through the enticement of 
the world I return to the lady, being free from secular pleasures, 
again I wear the priestly cloak. How do these two impulses play 
with me as a child !” I-Tsing further says : “It is forty years 
since his death (A.D. 651-652).’* 

According to I-Tsing, Bhartrhari is supposed to have 
written another work called the Vakya-padiya. It is supposed 
to be a book by Bhartrhari on the inference supported by the 
authority of the sacred teaching and on inductive argument. 

Now, if we are to believe in the testimony of I-Tsing, which 
is extremely definite with regard to Bhartrhari the author of the 
Vdkya-padiya and if we accept the story he relates about Bhartf- 
hari, it is not unlikely that the Bhartrhari of the ^rngdra and the 
Vairdgya-JSatakas who reveals in him two master passions, which 
are extremely opposite to each other, viz., passion for 
women and passion for being a recluse, is identical with the 
writer of the Vakya-padtya. Bhart^rhari’s work on the Maha- 
bhasya is now lost to us. We are therefore unable at the 
present moment to say anything about the truth or error of 
I-Tsing*s remark about this work. But if we ignore the testi¬ 
mony of I-Tsing we should be most unwilling to believe that the 
Bhartrhari of the Satakas is identical with the Bhartrhari of the 
Vdkya-padiya. Not only the Patakas do not seen^to contain any 
similarity with Vdkya-padtya so far as style, language or manner 
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of speech are concerned, but there is not the slightest sign in the 
iatakas which may lead us to think that the writer was an expert 
in grammar. The monism of the Vakya-padtya does not seem 
to be in any way a Saiva doctrine. Far less could we trace any¬ 
thing of Buddhism either in the writer of the iatakas or in the 
writer of the Vakya-padiya. They on the other hand seem to be 
quite antagonistic to Buddhism. If the testimony of I-Tsing is 
to be believed then we have to assume that Bhartrhari lived in 
the middle of the 7th century and though I-Tsing does not say 
that Bhartrhari was a poet, it would not be very far wrong to 
suppose that the Bhartrhari of the iatakas is identical with the 
Bhartrhari of the Vakya-padiya. 


Gnomic Poetry 

Some moral stanzas are found in RV. and in fairly large, 
numbers in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Upanisads and the 
Mahdbhdrata. Dhammapada and the Gita are also full of such 
maxims. That rich store-house of stories, the PaHcatan^a^ 
may also be regarded as a great store-house of wise maxims. 
There are many collections of such wise sayings, particularly 
those which were useful for a successful career and individual 
well-being, such as, Rdja-niti-samuccayat Cdnakya-niti, Cd^kya- 
rdjamtif Vrddha-Cdnakya and Laghu-Cdnakya. See also, in this 
connection, O. Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, 1907. 
There are Tibetan and Arabic versions of these also (SBA, 1895, 
p. 275 and Zachariae WZKM, xxviii, 182 ff; for Galanos’ 
source, see Bolling, JAOS, xli, 49 if.). We do not exactly 
know the source of the collections that go by the name of 
G^akya. As Keith says, its contents deal with general rules 
for the conduct of life for intercourse among men, general 
reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and human eflfort and 
on a variety of religious and ethical topics; as also, as we 
in the Subhdsitas and animal stories of the Hitopadsia^ on the 


aP. 150-85 
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relation between master and his servants, the king and his 
ministers, di0erent kinds of difficult situations, the character of 
women and the like. There are also many antithetic 
expressions. 

We have also the Niti~iataka of Bhart^hari. Under 
Sahkara-varman (883-902) of Kashmir, we have the Bhallata- 
kavi and his Bhallatta-htaka, We have also another work 
by ^ffiaria, the Kashmirian poet, who was an admirer of 
^artrhari and also borrows from the Mdgananda of Harsa. 
As the Sadukti-karnamrta of 1205 quotes from him, he must 
have been anterior to it. Pischel thinks that iSilha^a is a 
mistake for Bilhaiia. Silhana’s book has been edited by K. 
Schonfeid, Leipzig, 1910 (also see Keith, JRAS, 1911, p. 257 
ff.) We have discussed Bilhana separately. Sambhu, who 
lived under Har§a of Kashmir (1089-1101), wrote a work 
called Anyokti~mukta4ata~iataka, published iri the KavyamalE 
^series, in 108 verses. His Rajendra’-karnapuraj in praise of 
Harsa is cited by Vallabha-deva. We have the Dr^tdnta- 
Pataka Kusuma-deva, of unknown date, published in 
r the Kavya-saipgraha series by JlvSnanda. The Dr^tanta^htaka 
consists of 100 verses. In each verse we have the instruction 
^ ^ the first line and simile in the second line. The Bhava-htaka 
6f N^ar^a and the Upadeia-iataka of GumEni, are worth 
|refbrring to in this connection. The Mugdhopadeia of Jalhana 
I of the first half of the 12th century is another excellent work. 

S ' Somapila was the king of Kashmir at his time. It is a work 
on good conduct and contains 66 verses. We ^ust alk> 
Ifnendon Sudarianatiataka by SrMEuru-nUrfiyaoa-kavi" (published 


I, hi the Kkvyamalk series), Subhasitanim by fhe celeMatqd Vehkal- 
l&cki^a of die 14th century, in 12 chapter (p^ibliihed in 
K&vyaonftlk seneid,|' Myopadeia^iataka by Ma^u|udana-kk(ti^ 
pnn of Pa4mankbhi^'^4Rh-9t7&a^By HIlakan|ha-l3^|^a 
p^fiyapa and Mgidson the brother of ^payiil<sm!^ta 

PKlv]rMnals:,j^k K?e«(^4^ . 4 ,... 
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The Mha-mmma-idtaka is another work of the same 
description, of 105 verses, by Nliakai^tha DOc^ita; Set^sevak- 
opadeh by Ksemendra; so also Cdru-€atya of K^emendra, of 100 
verses; Caturvarga-safpgraka by Ksemendra, in 4 chapters, of 
111 verses. ICali-vid^tnbafia is an excellent work by Nllaka^tha 
Dlksita, in which he describes the weakness and wickedness in 
various pl'ofessions of life. It is extremely amusing that SfdgSra- 
vairagya-tarangini by Somaprabhacarya, in 46 verses, can be 
interpreted both on the side of love and on the side of renun¬ 
ciation. We have the Sahrdaya4ila of Rajanaka Ruyyaka; Sudki^^ 
lahari by Jagannatha-pan^ita; Kald-vilasa of Ksemendra is a work 
in 10 chapters, in which he deals with dambha, lobha, kdma^ 
courtesans, the kdyastha, pride, songsters, goldsmith and various 
kinds of swindlers through stories and also in the 10th chapter 
instructs us about proper behaviour. We have again Prd^- 
dbhara^ by Jagannatha, containing 53 verses and Amfta4<ihan 
also by the same author. Appaya Diksita also wrote a Vairdgya* 
sataka. 

Among the didactic works we must mention iSanti-deva’s 
Bodhi'Carydvatdray as also the Sik^d-samuccaya. We have 
also the Sata-Hoki attributed to l§ahkara. It contains 101 
Sragdhdrd verses. Keith refers to the ^rdgdra-jndna-nirdaya 
(edited by J. M. Grandjean, AMG. X, 477 ff.) which gives a 
contest between the claims of love and of knowledge, the claims of 
love being espoused by Rambha and those of philosophy by ^uka. 
We are reminded of a similar struggle between love and renunida* 
tion in Bhartfhari’s Vairdgya-iataka^ We have- a work oh 
pornography called the Kutimi-mata by Damodara-gupta, mhahust . 
of Jay5-pI<iUi of Kashmir (778-813). Damodara-gupta is reiferroC" 
to by Kalhaijut as a poet and Mamma ta and Ruyyaka qu^ 
verses from him. The work has been published wit^^^'i 


t 19;— 

tH/itstirpuiMittSfjw vut^iyo t^nyam ibyijf HUiMtyUduwrUio^ o n A nibt .1 
Uiyi tiUamvd ktmu MMarifidm uki snumt If 
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commentary called Rasa-dlpika by the Guzerati Printing Press, 
1924. It is also called ^ainhhali-mata. The poet vividly describes 
through the mouth of a procuress by name Vikarala, the various 
cunning arts, wiles and devices, which are resorted to by 
courtesans to decoy and lead guileless, simple and weak-minded 
youngmen to ruin. He wrote the work, as he says in the last 
verse, to help people from being cheated by wicked women, 
rogues and procuresses. The story is: that a dancing girl 
Named Malatl, who lived in Benares, being unable to attract 
lovers to herself seeks the advice of an old procuress called 
Vikarala. VikarSla succeeds in attracting the son of a king’s 
high official, called Gintamani. This she does by narrating the 
story of Haralatd to Gintamani. She alscf advises Malat! to 
behave like Mahjarf for ensnaring the youngmeiji and she relates 
the story of Malatl. 

Another work worthy of reference is the Mti-manjari of 
Dya Dviveda (1494) which illustrates about 200 verses of maxims 
by tales culled from Sayaiia’s commentary on the I^g-veda,^ The 
Subhd^ita-ratna-sandoha written about 994, and Dharma-pariksa, 
written about twenty years later, by Amitagati, brother of 
Ksemendra, deal with the various aspects of Jaina ethics.® 

Historical Kavyas 

Among the historical kavyas we have the prose romance of 
BaQa (7th century), the Prakrt kSvya Gaa4a-vaha by VSkpati- 
raja, the court-poet of King Ya^ovarman of Kanauj (750 A.D.). 
Both the works are. but fragmentary. They contain little 
historical material and are full of descriptions ofnatural.scenes, the 
seasons, etc. We have then the Pfava*sdhasanka-carita by 
Padmagupta or Parimala, which deals in reality with a fairy-tale 


* See Keith, J.R.A.S, 1900, p. 127 ff. and 796 f. 

* Edited in KivyamiUl series widi translation by Scbimdt and H«rtei, Z.D.M.G, 
LIX LXIj C/., also W.Z.K.M., XVII. 105 ff.; see also Mironow's DU 
Dharnu^fi^S d 0 t Amilagatif 1903. 
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theme but mentions many historical names. It was written in 
glorification of his partron-king Sindhuraja Nava-sahasanka. 
There was indeed some historical truth in the narrative of the 
fairy-tale and it was written about 1005 A.D. We have then 
the Vikramdnkadeva-carita by Bilhana. It deals with the 
history of SomeSvara I, Some^vara II, and specially Vikrama- 
ditya VI and the Calukya princes reigning between 1076 and 
1127. In the historical information given here as regards the 
war between the Calukyas and the Colas we hear that the Colas 
were completely annihilated every time just as in the present 
war-news we hear that the Germans are completely annihilated 
and yet the city is occupied by them. The poet gets the better of 
the historian and he does not take any interest in giving us any 
information regarding the interval of time between two events. 
In the 18th and last chapter he gives his autobiography.^ We 
have then the Rdja~tarangini by Kalhana of the 12th century. 
Kalhana’s great work was continued in the 15th and 16th cen- - 
turies by chroniclers. Thus, Jona-raja, who died in 1459, 
continued the history of Kashmiri princes down to the reign of 
Sultan Zainu-l-’abidin. His pupil Srivara wrote the Jaina-rdja- 
tarangini dealing with the period between 1459 and 1486. The 
Rdjdvali-patdkd was begun by Prajya-bhatta and completed by 
his pupil Suka a few years after the annexation of Kashmir by 
Akbar (1586). 

Then again, Jalhana in his poem Somapdla~vildsa describes the 
life of king Somapala of Rajapuri near Kashmir against whom 
war was made by the Kashmiri king Sussala. We have also the 
historical poem Prthvirdja^vijaya by Jonaraja describing the 
victories of the Cauh^ king Prthviraja of Ajmere and Delhi 
who fell in 1193. The work was probably written between 1178 
and 1200 A.D. 

* The work has been edited by fiilhier in B.S.S., 1875. The RiJa’iaraAgifin is quite 
reliable for the description of events and things of Kalhaqa's own time, but as fw past 
history, it is almost mythical. It is also a valuable source for the history of cultitfe. It is 
a mine of rich informations regarding the religious conditions, the sects, die ICashmirt^ 
popular belief, snake-cult, etc. The poetic charm of the book is.also indeed very gteaf. 
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The learned Jaina monk Hemacandra wrote his Dvya^rqya- 
kavya in Sanskrit and Pr§krt with the twofold object of teaching 
grammar and relating the story of the Galukyas of Anhilvad. 
The Sanskrit part is in 20 cantos dealing with the G^ukya rulers 
from Miilaraja to Kar^a, the father of Jayasiitiha, the reign of 
Jayasiipha and of the martial and pious deeds of KumarapEla. It 
illustrates at the same time the rules of Sanskrit grammar 
by Hemacandra. The second part is a Prakrt poem and 
deals in 8 cantos the life and deeds of KumErapala. The 
work could not have been written before 1163, for Kumarapala 
was still living at the height of his fame when the poem was 
written.^ 

(The Kirti-kaumudi is the biography of Vastupala, minister of 
the Vaghela princes, Lavatia-prasada and .Vlra-dhavala, by 
Some^vara-deva who lived in Guzerat between 1179 and 1262. 11 
deals with the history of the Vaghela dynasty of Guzerat. It is 
a work of poetical value and contributes to the history of the 
Galukyas.®) Some^vara-deva also wrote a romantic epic called 
the Surathotsava with a fairy-tale theme which has probably 
some historical background, and in the last canto the poet gives 
his family history. 

The life of Vastupala is also the subject-matter of a work 
called the Vastupala-carita by Jina-harsa. The king Vastupala 
was himself a poet who wrote a work called Nara^nardyatiananda 
dealing with the story of the friendship of Arjuna and Ki's^a and 
the abduction of Subhadra by Arjuna (written between 1220 to 
1230 A.D.).® /The same minis ter (Vastupala was the hero of a 
later work called the Sukrta-sadkirtana by Arisiipha. It is 
important from the point of view of the history of Guzerat.*) In 


* The Prftkrt Diyahayt-kivya with the commentary of POr^taka la iagagi, has been 
publuhed in B.S.S., 1900, and the Sanskrit DoyHrtSfO^ki^ is the same series in 1915 and 
agam in 1921, with tiie cmnmentary of Abbay»'tilaka>.gaQi. 

• Edited in B.S.S., 1883. 

• Edited, O.O.S., 1916. 

* Edited in the Srl}aina Atmtoanda SabhA Series, 1916. 
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this connection we have to mention Balacandra Suri’s Vasmta^ 

vil.asa’‘mahdkdvja. ^ 

We have also the life and good deeds of a merchant Jaga^u 
extolled in Sarvananda’s Jaga4ti~carita written in the 14th 
century. 

(in the 14th century the poetess GangSdevi wrote an historical 
poem called the Mathura-vijaya or Virakamparaya-caritay in 
which she describes the heroic deeds of her husband who led 
victorious expeditions against King Campa of Kahc! and against 
the Mahomedan chief of Madura (Madhura rajya). ® The heroic 
deeds of Hammira, who distinguished himself in the war with 
the Moslems is described in the Hammira-kdvya by the Jaina 
Nayacandra in the 15th century. Rudrakavi wrote a historical 
poem in 20 cantos called the Rdstraudha^varpia-kai^a dealing 
with the history td* the Bagulas of Mayuragiri from the founder 
of the dynasty Rastraudha down to Nar’ayana Sha in the 16th 
century.* About the middle of the 16th century, Madhava, a son 
of Abhayacandra, a court official of the Vaghelaraja Vfrabhanu, 
wrote the Vira-bhanudaya'Kavya in 12 cantos, which contained 
dates for the history of Rewa in the Moghul period. NySya- 
vScaspati Rudra, brother of ViiSvanatha TarkapancSnana and son 
of Vidyanivasa wrote a panegyrical poem on king Bhavasimha, 
called Bhdva-vildsa,^ Bhavasimha was a contemporary of 
Akbar.^ 

Again, Raghunatha in the 16th century wrote a work of 18 
cantos called Rasika-marar^ in which the life and work of the 
Vai^nava teacher Durvasas is related. The KHiiia~vwtii&valU 
catita was written in the middle of the 18th century relating the 

> Edited in G.O.S., 1917. 

. » Edited in Trivendrum, 1916. Another lady, RRmabhadramba wrote th<? kiirjn 
called the edi^ by the University of Madras, 1934, The hero' 

the*A;^itRa«l|^dia»iiayakawhoniledin Tanjore in the first quarter of the 16th 
centvav.' 

* >^ i^p.S.tl917* 

♦ i^t«t ih'Rt^aiiMMll* tl* 1886. This Rudra was the author of, the 
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history of the ancestors of king KrsQa-candra of Navadvipa in 
Bengal and their battles against the Moslems, and the destinies of 
the individual rulers as well as all kinds of court tales, anecdotes 
and even fairy tales. The work is written in a very simple 
prose. 

There had been indeed many more historical kavyas in 
Sanskrit and many also are the chronicles in Hind!, Rajasthan!, 
Bengali, Tamil and Simhalese. But many of them haye 
entirely disappeared because the general interest of the people 
for any particular prince or hero was only of a temporary 
character and could not be compared with the perennial interest 
and emotion that they could derive by harping on the legends 
of the Rdmayana, the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdrias. The 
motive of dharma as interlaced with pleasant emotion is not only 
the cause as to why so few of the historical'poems had been 
written or preserved, but it also explains the manner in 
which these historical chronicles were written. The mere 
determination of the actual deeds of kings, martial or 
otherwise, or the relating of the nature of their political ad¬ 
ministration or the actual narration of their relations and the 
like, would have but little place in a work of kdvya and people 
in general would not be interested in such recitals. Even in 
dealing with the chronicles of history, the main attention of the 
poet was directed to two points, one, the creation of aesthetic 
emotion by lovely descriptions, scenes of love, natural scenes, 
and the beauty of nature, and two, the creation of ideals. The 
poet would thus even at the sacrifice of exactitude and. some¬ 
times by mythical accounts, try to portray a great deal. He 
would not mind so much about the inaccuracy of details, 
even if the -story had not sufficient evidence to be regarded as 
well-founded, provided the legend or the tradition was in con¬ 
sonance with the spirit of the character that a man possessed. 
A mere fact as fact was contingent and unimportant but what 
is important is a total effect, the transfiguration o^thc charaptcr 
as conceived in the poet's mind. The discussions on the nature of 
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truth and falsity as found in the various parts of the Makabhdrata 
and elsewhere reveal to us the fact that mere verbal correctness 
and objective agreement of words was not really truth. Truth 
was that which was beneficial and good for humanity. Thus the 
Mahdbharata is very positive that there are occasions in which 
truth is false and false is truth.^ The fundamental principle that 
determines the truth-value of truth is not the agreement of words 
with facts but with human good. Truth is not good for itself, 
but so far only as it leads to human good. With such an idea of 
truth the poet may well be expected to give a greater emphasis 
and to indulge in imagination for portraying a particular 
sentiment of his. This sentiment is again well-demonstrated 
in the exaggerations of facts through imagery in order to give 
poetic expression to a* particular fact. The waist of a beautiful 
damsel may be slender but a poet like Sriharsa in order to 
emphasise the point of slenderness would describe the waist as 
anu~madhyd {i.e., waist like an atom) or sad-asat-satjtiqya^ 
gocarodari {i.e., the waist so slender that there is doubt whether 
it exists or not). The poet as well as other persons know it 
well that from the point of view of fact the description is false, 
but the Indian reader will not be shocked at such a description 
until he is told by his European masters that the description 
is ludicrous and false, for he knows that the technique of 
exaggeration is never intended to be taken in its literal character 
but only as intimating to us the poet*s emphasis on slenderness. 
Bhamaha, Abhinava-gupta and others, all proclaim that 
atUayokti or exaggeration is the soul of all alankdras or poetic 
adornments. This aesthetic doctrine follows directly from the 
view that expressions should be carriers more of the sentiments 
and impressions than agreement with actual facts. Mere agree¬ 
ment of words with facts has but little importance. What 
matters really, is the consequential effect on others. 

* bAatvt satya^ na vakUayam vdctavyam-anTtaip bhavet / 
yatrSitrtMfl bhavet satyaip satya/i vd/rjmartaiif bhavet IJ 

Afahi^hdrata, Sdntiparvaf 109. 5. 


O.P. J50-86 
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Thus, for example, Kalhana in his Rdja^tarangini describes 
the sense of justice that king Candrapida had (Book IV) as 
also the relation in which the meanest of subjects stood to the 
king. His description goes as follows: “Once when he wanted 
to build a temple, a leather-tanner—^who belongs to the despised 
classes in Kashmir refused to give up his hut for the building site. 
When this was reported to the king, he blamed the officials for 
not having first asked the tanner’s permission. They should 
either not build, or else erect the temple elsewhere, he says: 

‘Who would sully a pious work by taking away the land 
from another ? If we, who are to see that justice is done, 
perform illegal actions, who would tread the right path ?* 

As the tanner desires audience of the king, this is granted 
to him. The king asks him why he is hindering the pious work, 
as he could get a better hut or claim money as compensation 
for his present hut. The tanner replies to him: 

‘The body of man, who is born in the cycle of existences, 
is like a weak suit of armour, which is held together only, by the 
two nails “I” and “mine.” The same feeling of “I” which 
lives in you, who are resplendent in ornaments of bracelets and 
necklaces, lives also in us poor people. 

What this residence with the gleaming white palaces is to 
your Majesty, that is this hut, whose window is the neck of 
a pot, to me. 

From my birth this hut has been, like a mother, the witness 
of my joys and sorrows and so I cannot bear to see it pulled 
down to-day. 

The pain which men feel, whose home is taken forcibly 
away from them, can be described only by a God who has fallen 
out of his.celestial chariot, or by a king who has lost his realm. 

Nevertheless, I would give it up, if your Majesty were 
to come into my house and request me to do so, in accordance 
with propriety.* 

Thereupon the king goes into the pariah’s house, buys the 
hut from him, and is praised by him as a virtuou%king.” 
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This story brings out two important points, viz., that the 
king’s sense of justice was so universal as even to include a tanner. 
We Jcnow that in India, legal justice is also called dharma. 

It was a greater dharma for a king that he should not violate the 
right of the tanner than that he should erect a temple. Even 
the dharma to be acquired by the erection of a temple would be 
meaningless if it is based upon the violation of the rights of the 
meanest of man. On the other hand, the sense of right on the 
part of the tanner did not spring from any sense of political 
liberty or political rights of a citizen but from a supreme 
philosophy of the universal equality of all men as spirits. As 
pure spirit or self the tanner felt himself to be equal in rank 
and position with the king. He had therefore as much right 
to his property as th6 king had to his own property. It was 
not important for, the poet to enquire as to the proofs of the 
authenticity of the story provided it represented the cultural 
conditions that prevailed among the people at the time and the . 
bright sense of justice with which the king was credited. If 
the story has been able to impress upon us this fact, it has 
done its purpose. Its truth or falsehood as fact is not of much 
relevance. It is the inner essence of man and his relations to 
man in that aspect that was important to the poet and not 
actually the exactitude of the physical happenings. 


The Prakrt 

The Prakrt is the name given to a literary language which is 
in part artificial. It however at bottom represents a real language 
which has been conventionalised. It is distinguished on the one 
hand from Sanskrit and on the other from ApabhrarjiSa. Da^ijin 
speaks of works written in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Apabhraipifa. 
TTiis is also the classification implied by Vararuci in his Pfikfta^ 
prakSia though, he does not refer to ApabhraipSa as being a forin 
of Prakrt. Nevertheless, the difference between Apabhraip^ and 
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Prakrt is very thin. The modern grammarians regard Apabhrarjisa 
as a form of Prakrt as one may note in Hemachandra and in 
Markandeya-kavindra. We sometimes find Apabhraip^a coupled 
with Prakrt as Baurasena Apabhrarpsa, Maharastra ApabhraipSa 
and Magadhi Apabhraip^a side by side withBauraseni, Maharastri 
and Magadhi Prakrts. From the examples given by Hema- 
candra it appears that this Apabhrani^a very nearly approached 
the spoken dialect. The Prakrts were probably a compromise 
between the spoken dialect and the Sanskrit, or rather between 
the ApabhraipiSa and Sanskrit. For this reason, the grammarians 
sometimes speak of Prakrt being the foundation of Sanskrit—a 
doctrine which is certainly false from the point of view of 
linguistics. But it has some justification when judged from the 
principle in which Prakrt and Sanskrit were adapted to each 
other. Apabhraip^a has often been regarded as a local dialect. 
This is the view of Vdgbhatdlankara {apabhranisas-tu yac-chud- 
dhaifi tat-taddeiesu bhd§itam). It was in this deiabhdsd that 
Gunadhya wrote his work. But in writing in this Apabhraip^a 
it became a literary language and came under the domination of 
grammar. It was probably in this way that Apabhraip^a came 
to be regarded as a type of Prakrt, having definite rules. 
ApabhraipSa then came to be distinguished from desabhdsd or 
grdmyabhd^d. It would not be right to hold that the Apabhratpla 
and the Prakrt associated with particular local names such as 
Maharastra, Surasena, Magadha, etc., were actually spoken by 
the people of those localities any more than the people of Gau^a, 
Vidarbha or Pilncala who wrote in those styles of Sanskrit which 
pass by the names of Gau^Ij Vaidarbhl or Pancali. We can only 
think that they were based on certain local dialects which were 
much modified and they came to be used in literature. It is on 
account of voluntary alterations that even the most ancient 
inscriptions have been written in a specially ordered court 
l^guage which had no real currency but was conventionalised. 
'Piese Pr^kfts are comparable to Classical Sanskrit but not to 
jthe Sanskrit of the Brahina^as. ... % 
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The Paisaci Prakrt is one of the most ancient varieties of 
Prakrt. In the existing literary works the PaiSac! dialect is 
seldom used. The Prakrt grammars indeed note many varieties 
of it but we do not find it actually employed in other works. 
The Tibetans however say that the doctrine of Sarvastivadins hold 
that in ancient times the sthaviras of one of the four schools wrote 
their books in the Paisaci dialect though the Sammitlyas did it in 
Apabhraip^a, the Mahasanghikas in Prakrt and the Sarvastivadins 
in Sanskrit. If we may believe the statement it proves that the 
PaiiSacI existed as the written language. Taranatha says that the 
name came from Vinitadeva. The name Paisaci has been given 
to the language because it was an inferior and barbarous dialect. 
This tradition may at least mean that the Paii§acl was used by 
certain sects of Buddhism. But wc cannot be positive about it. 

Sdnart suggests that Apabhrarnsa was sometimes called the 
PaiiSacI. It is probable that ApabhramiSa being similar to the 
Pai^acI, was identified with it and this may be the reason why 
Vararuci does not speak of Apabhrarnsa. 


Celebrated Writers of the Past Little Known Mow 

There had been quite a number of writers in the past whose 
works arc not now available, but who were very celebrated in 
their time. Thus, Vyadi was a great writer, who wrote a 
Saifigraha on Panini and probably other works. He is referred 
to by Raja-Sekhara {Kdvya-mtmdrriiay p. 55). We have 
Saumilla and Kaviputra mentioned by Kalidasa in the 1st century 
B.C. along with Bhasa. Rupa and Suri are also mentioned by 
Raja-Sekhara. So we have also Mentha,Bhartr-mentha or Men^ha- 
raja mentioned by Bana and also by Raja-Sekhara. Medhavl- 
rudra has been mentioned by Bhamaha. We hear the name of 
the Rdmdbhytidaya mentioned by Ananda-vardhana, Dhanika 
and ViSvanatha, attributed to YaSovarman, the patron of Bhava- 
bhuti and Vakpati. We hear also of Sivasvamin who lived in 
the middle of the 9th century and was a contemporary of the poet 
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Ratnakara. He is said to have written many ndtakas^ natikds 
and prakararias, but excepting a few verses on the anthologies we 
practically know nothing of him. 

Again, Matra-raja, known to Ananda-vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta wrote his play Tdpasa-vatsardja-carita mentioned in Hall’s 
Catalogue (Pischel, ZDMG, XXXIX 315, Hultzsch, NGGW, 
1886, p. 224 ff.) and numerous quotations from it are available 
in the J^dtya-darpana and elsewhere. But Mayu-raja’s Uddtta- 
rdghava is known only by name. He was probably a king of the 
Kalacuri dynasty (see Bhattanatha Svamin, Indian Antiquaiy, 
XLl, 139 f; Bhandarkar’s Report, 1897, p. 11, p. 18 ; also 
Peterson’s Report, II, 59). He is cited in Dhanika’s commen¬ 
tary on the Dala-rupaka. The Pdrvati-parinaya was at one time 
attributed to Bana but now it is attributed‘to Vamana Bhatta- 
bana. The Mallikd-mdruta was at one time tl);Ought to be a 
work of Dandin but now it is known to be the work of Uddandin, 
of the 17th century. Bhattara Haricandra, so much eulogised by 
Bana, is now merely a name. Many of the works that have 
been mentioned and passages from which have been quoted by 
the Ndtya-darpana or the Bhdva-prakdiikd of the 12th century, 
are practically unknown now. Some of these are, the Ananga- 
vati-ndtikd, the Anangasend-harinandi-prakarana by Sukti- 
vasakumara, the Abhinava-rdghava by Ksfra-svamin, pupil of 
Bhattendu-raja, the Arjuna-carita, a mahd-kdvya by Ananda 
vardhana, the Indu4ekkd, both a ndtikd and a vithi', the Krtyd- 
rdvarta, a nd^ka, the Kaulalikd, a ndtikd by Bhatta Bhavanuta- 
cuda, Citrotpal-dvalambitaka-prakarana by Sahkuka, Chalita’-rdma- 
ndtaka, Jdmadagnya-jaya {ty^oga), Taranga-datta (prakaram), 
Devi-candragupta (a ndtaka by Vi^aklia-deva), Payodhi-mathana, 
Pdr^av-dnanda, Pdrtha-vijaya (a ndtaka by Trilocana), Puspa- 
dusitaka (a prakarana), Pratimd-niruddha {a ndtaka by Vasunaga, 
son of Bhlma-deva), Prayog^dbhyudaya, Bdlikd~vancitaka (a 
ndtaka), Manoramd-vatsardja by Bhlma^a, Mallikd-makaranda, 
Mdyd'puspaka (ndtaka), Tadav-abhyudaya, Raghu-vildsa, Rdghae- 
dbhyudaya (ndtaka), Rddhd^vipralambha by Bh^ala, Rokivi- 
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mrgdnka (prakarana)^ Vanamdla {ndtika)^ Vidhi-vilasita {ndtaka), 
Vilaksa-duryodhanaf Sudhd-kalahy Hayagriva-vadha (a mahd- 
kdjya by Bhartr-mentha). 

Again, Sarada-tanaya mentions a number of writers. These 
are : Abdhi-mathana, a poem in ApabhramSa quoted also in 
Vagbhata’s Alankdra-tilaka, Amrta-manthana (a samavakdra)^ 
Uddtta-kunjara (an uparupaka)^ Kali-keli, Kusuma-hkhara (an 
ihdmrga ; it is also called Kusuma-hkhara-vijaya and is quoted in 
the Sahitya-darpana), Keli-raivata (a halltidy quoted also in the 
Sdhitya-darparia), Gangd-tarangikd (an uparupaka), Gau^a- 
vijaya, Tdrak-oddharana (a dima)y Tripura-ddha a kdvya by 
Ravi-sunu. There are also two other kdvyas of the name, 
Tripura-ddha or Tripura-dahana by Narayana-bhatta and 
Vasudeva and there* is also a dima of that name. We have also 
Tripura-mardana, (an uparupaka), Devi-parimya (a drama in 
9 Acts), Devi-mahddeva (an uparupaka), Nala-vikrama (a drama 
of 8 Acts), Nandi-mdli (a bhdria)^ Mrsimhorvijayay Padmdvati 
parinaya (a prakarana)y Mdnikya-vallikd (an uparupaka)y 
Mdnca-vancita, Menakd-nahusa (a trotaka in 9 Acts), Vakula- 
vithi (a vitht)y Vrtr~oddharana (a dima)y Sdgara-kaumudi (a 
prahasana)y Sugriva-kelana (an uparupaka), Sairandhrikd (a 
prahasana)y Stambhita-rambhaka (a totaka of 7 Acts). Such and 
many others are the dramas that are lost to us. 

It seems that the land of the dramatic literature of India 
beginning probably as early as the 5th or the 6th century B.'C. 
to the 11th and the 12th century, is almost a continent sub¬ 
merged within the briny ocean of forgetfulness. It is, therefore, 
quite injudicious for us to think that we can form a real estimate 
of the extent and worth of the Sanskrit dramatic literature from 
the few specimens that are yet left to us. 

GUNAbHYA 
• •• 

In Gu^iadhya we have an author whose work tho Brhatkathd 
was given a place parallel to the Rdmdyana . and the Mahd- 
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bharata. Thus Govardhana says in the Sapta-iati published 
in the Kavyamala series : “We salute the poets of the 
Rdmdyaria, the Mahdbhdrata and the Brhatkathsi** ; and he 
compares the eloquence of the three writers to the flow of three 
rivers. Gunadhya is also referred to in the same work as Vyasa 
who had returned to the world. Bana also speaking of the 
people ofUjjayini says that they are attached to the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata, the Rdmdyana, the Purdnas and the Brhatkathd. The 
Daiarupa refers to the Brhatkathd as a great mine of stories 
which are utilised by other dramatists. Dhanpala in his 
Introduction to the Tilaka-manjari has rendered homage to 
Valmiki and Vyasa and the author of the Setu-bandha and 
immediately afterwards to the author of the Brhatkathd because 
other kathds in Sanskrit were derived from it. In Kashmir, 
K§emendra wrote 3 manjaris, the Bhdrata-manjari, Rdmdyana 
manjari and Brhatkatha-manjaru The Nepdlamdhdtmya written 
fin Nepal compares Gunadhya with Valmiki. 

The existence of the Brhatkathd was doubled for a long 
time by European scholars such as Wilson and Lassen, but when 
Hall printed out his edition of the Vdsava-dattd of Subandhu 
(1859.) and referred to the testimony of the Kdvyddaria, it was 
practically proved that the work existed till the 7th century. 
In 1871 Biihler discovered the Brhatkathd-maHjaru The im¬ 
possibility of holding that Ksemendra had abridged Somadeva’s 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara and other relevant facts strengthened the 
supposition that there must have been an original from which 
both had drawn. M. S. L6vi referred to a Uoka in a Cambodian 
inscription in the last quarter of the 9th century where there is 
an irrefutable allusion to Guiiadhya and his work in Prakrt. 
Barth referred to another iloka^ in the same inscription which 
referred to Gunadhya. Thus, the reality of Gunadhya can no 
longer be denied. Further, a review of the external and internal 
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pSraiah sOara-kdydfut gu^f^ah prSkrta-prijmH I 
niiftityfo mro nyoMeftabhlmakah || 
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proofs of the existence of Gunadhya can be referred to in Lac6te*s 
Essai sur Gunadf^a et la Brhatkathd. 

The Kashmirian and the Nepalese legends regarding 
Gunadhya have been referred to by Dr. De in brief in the body 
of the text. Ksemendra says that Gunadhya was born in the 
Deccan on the river Godavari. Somadeva called the city 
Supratisthita instead of Pratisthana. This Pratisth§.na was the 
capital of the Andhra-Bhrtyas who were the descendants of the 
Satavahana kings. In the Mahabharata Pratisthana is the place 
of pilgrimage near the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 
The Brhatkatha does not give any indication that Gunadhya was 
a Southerner. On the other hand, there are reasons to believe 
that he lived in Ujjayini or in KauiSambi. But there are many 
scholars who are disposed to identify Pratisthana as a city on the 
Godavari. 

The importanc’e of Gunadhya and the high esteem in which 
he was held and the reverence that was shown to him will appear 
from the remark of Jagaddhara, a commentator of the Vasava- 

dattd, when he says: ^^Gunddhyah . tena kila bhagavato 

Bhavdnipatek mukha-kamaldt upahutya Brhatkathd nibaddheti 
vdrttd.** 

We have no doubt that the Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva 
and the Brhatkathd-manjari of Ksemendra had drawn upon the 
Brhatkathd itself or any other work based on the Brhatkathd. 
A critical analysis of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva shows 
that much of its defects is due to the defects of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkathd on which it was based. The model that Somadeva 
imitated was probably absolutely incoherent. If we had not 
another version than the Kathd-sarit-sdgara it would have been 
difficult to say whether Somadeva reproduced the plan of his 
original exactly or not. But at the same time it would not be 
impossible to judge that the Kashmirian Brhatkathd was not 
the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya. Ksemendra^s Brhatkathd^manjari 
adapts the tale in a new form and as such it is not surprising 
that some of the stories are missing here. It does not prove 
O.p. 150—87 
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that they did not exist in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha but the 
probability is that Ksemendra had neglected them as he also 
supplemented the original with descriptions of his own. 

The Brhatkatha-manjan of Ksemendra, however, seems to 
reproduce exactly the composition of the Kashmirian firhatkathd 
with all its defects. When Ksemendra tries to hide the incoher¬ 
ence of the model, he does it by artifices of form while Somadeva 
tries to correct the plan. It is evident that the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha was not a work which had any logical unity in it 
but which is merely a collection denuded of any literary unity. 

The Kashmirian Brhatkatha appears as a compilation and 
not as an original work. We do not know the name of its 
author. The Kashmirians, of course, believe that the author 
was Gunadhya. It had probably suffered many editions and it is 
probable that the last compiler had made considerable improve¬ 
ments. The Katha-sarit-sagara says that it has followed the 
original loyally.^ 

The quotation given below would show that though he was 
loyal to the original, he had made considerable changes and 
tried to make a kdvya of it. Somadeva thus corrected the plan 
of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha and expressed the whole thing 
in a concise and easily comprehensible manner. Ksemendra’s 
taste is undoubtedly inferior to that of Somadeva. He is verbose 
and full of mannerisms and has a tendency particularly to 
dilate upon erotic pictures. Nevertheless, sometimes he seems 
to supplement Somadeva. He seems to conserve some of the 
details not found in Somadeva and it may be possible by laborious 


* yatha mQlaiii tathaivaitan na managapyatikrama^ I 
grantha-vistara-saipk^pa'Diatraip ca bhidyate II 
aucityS-nvaya-rak^ ca yathS-iakti vidhiyate I 
kathS-rasS-vighStena kSvySip^asya ca yojanS II 
vaidagdhya*kbyfiti4obhSya mama naiviyamudyamab i 
kiiptu nSnS kathS-jSla-smrti*saukarya*siddhaye 11 

KathS-sarit-sSgara, I, 10-12. 

In all probability the edition of BfhiA-^ths used by Ksemendra was entirely different 
from that used by Somadeva. 
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analysis of the two works to surmise some of the important 
details of the Kashmirian Brhatkathd* In brief, it has been 
suggested that Ksemendra was more loyal with regard to the 
order and Somadeva with regard to the materials.' 

It is, however, certain that we cannot regard the Kashmirian 
Brhatkathd as being the work of Gunadhya. We cannot impute 
to Gunadhya such incoherence as prevails in the Kashmirian 
Brhatkathdy nor the patternity of a good part of the material 
of Brhatkathd. Moreover, it does not seem also probable that 
Gunadhya should have such an accurate knowledge of Kashmirian 
geography as is revealed in Somadeva’s work. The Kashmirian 
Brhatkathd^ therefore, is to be regarded as a local work. 


* Sten Konow (I/A., XLlll, p. t>) Iiulds with Lac5tc that the souicc of the Kaihd- 
sarit-sagara and the Brhatkathd-mahjari was based not on Gu^a^bya but on a later work 
compiled in the 7th century A.D. Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 275, and 
Winternitz in Vol. Ill of his History of Indian Literature, hold the same view. Biihlcr (I.A., 
Vol, I, p. 319) holds that Somadeva and Ksemendra remodelled the Prikft original. Speyer 
in his Studies about the Katkd-sarit-sdgara, p. 27, agrees with Lacnte. Pandit Kff^am- 
acarya in his Preface to Priytadariikd (V. V. Press, Srirangam) as well as Dr. A, Venkafa 
Subbiyah, in his articles on the of Durgasiipha (Indian Culture, Vol. I, Part II, 

p. 214} holds a different view. Now, the order of the lambhakas in the two docs not agree. 
The general surmise has been that either Kfcmendra or Somadeva had changed the order 
of the original in Prakft. Mankowski {EirUeitung der auszug aus dem Pedlcatantra), Lac6tc 
(Essai, p. 91 ff.) and Penzer in his Ocean of Stories and the Terminal Essay, Vol. IX, 
p. 115, hold that Somadeva has made the change of the order of the lambhakas, ^whilc Speyer 
thought that K^mendra had changed the order while Somadeva followed the original order 
faithfully. The basis of the view that Somadeva made the changes, is the verse beginning 
with jraeAdlmtt/affl, etc., already quoted. S. Rangilcar (IHQ, 1938) argues that the phrase 
yathdmilatii talhaioaitat (as already quoted) refers to the fact that he was loyal to the order 
of the lambhakas of the original. The only point in which Somadeva deviated from the 
original, is its division into taradgas as distinguished from its division into gucchakas and 
lambhakas of the original. But in the Brhatkathd-matljari also the following verses occur 

seyazp hara«mukhod-§dr'h^ kathS-nugraha-kirioI I 
paiiSca*vSci patlUL sahj&tS vighnad&yini H 
atah sukhst>nigevya.>sau kytS saqiskrtayi glr& ) 
samlUii bhuvamivS’^iim gahgS. jvabhri-vsdambini II 

Now, therefore, from their own statements it iq>pears that they professed to be loyal to 
their own original. If this assumption is correct, we should be led to think that in their 
arrangement they followed the order (d* their own wiginals. But their own originals were 
difioent in dieir sbructutes being two recensions of the original Brhatkathd. 
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It is difficult to determine the date of the Kashmirian 
Bfhatkatha. But it is possible to some extent to determine the 
two limits. The work was regarded as very old in the time of 
Ksemendra, and one may infer that it was written at least one 
or two centuries before Ksemendra’s time. On the one hand it 
could not have been very old. Somadeva in his Prasasti declared 
that the poem was written to please the grandmother of Harsa 
and the mother of king Kala^a. The Katha-sarit-sagara must 
therefore have been written between 1063 and 1082 A.D. These 
dates are also corroborated by the statement of the Rdja-tarangini. 
Ksemendra was a contemporary of Ananta, the father of Kala^a 
and his Bharata-manjari was written in 1037 A.D. His Dasa- 
vatdra carita was written in 1066 in the second year of the reign 
of Kalasa. But the exact date of the Brhatkathd-manjari cannot 
be ascertained. Assuming that it was written*more or less at 
the same time as the Bhdrata-manjariy we may say that it was 
.written 25 to 30 years before the Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Soma¬ 
deva. 

We have the other work called the Sloka-sanigraha of 
Buddha-svamin or Budha-svamin, which is a summary of the 
Brhatkathd and which has again a Nepalese and a Kashmirian 
version. The style is simple, the vocabulary is rich, and 
sometimes long compounds also occur. It is probable that the 
author lived in the 9th or the 10th century. 

The Sloka-samgraha of Budha-svamin seems to be pretty 
faithful to the Kashmirian Brhatkathd^ though at times he also 
seems to introduce new details of adventure. 

We must now turn to the Brhatkathd. By a comparison 
of the different adaptations of the Brhatkathd of Guriadhya, 
Lac6te says that Buddhism had adopted some of the personages 
treated by Gunadhya and has given them a high place in the 
gallery of kings contemporary to Buddha. We have no place 
here to discuss how far Gunadhya was faithful to the legends 
which he found floating and about those which were availed of 
by the Buddhist writers and this cannot be done without any 
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detailed and comparative examination of the stories, which our 
limitations of space would not permit us to do. Some of the 
stories are found in the Vedas and the Brahmanas as well. The 
central personage seems to be Udayana rather than Nara-vahana- 
datta as is often maintained by many. The ideal of Nara- 
vahana-datta was probably taken by Buddha himself. If we 
could transpose the history of Buddha in the world of adventures, 
we could very well imagine the formation of a Chakravartin 
king like Nara-vahana-datta. The whole treatment of his 
character consisted in being a curious mixture of lyricism and 
realism so characteristic of the manner of Guna^hya. He chose 
for his heroes the Vidyadharas who were demi-gods and masters 
of the science of magic. The Vidyadharas who seemed to be 
the creation of popular imagination constituted the traits of old 
Gandharvas, Yogins and the Apsarasas. The Ramdyai^a and the 
Mahabharata knew the Vidyadharas. They are associated with 
the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Siddhas, the Caranas and the Kinnaras. * 
But they are also, on the other hand, closely allied to the Daityas, 
Danavas, Bhutas, Pi^acas and the Raksasas. We had before 
this suggested in the Introduction that the Hindu society, 
strangled on all sides by the rules of Smrti, was largely 
dissociated from reality and looking forward to following the 
customs of a past and forgotten age, the poets had to choose their 
stories from divine and semi-divine circles. This is very clearly 
testified by the manner in which Guna^hya chose his heroes from 
amongst the Vidyadharas. It is interesting to note that the 
choice was remarkably good and the characters are dramatic and 
human. Udayana was a Hindu Don Juan who served as the 
model of many other dramatists. Hemacandra in his Kaoyd- 
nu^dsana regards Udayana as being of a light vein, tender, 
passionate, amorous, devoted to the arts and dancing and devoid 
of all kinds of barbarity. This type has been copied in the 
Ratndvali and the PriyadarHkd. The other type of character 
was that of Nara-vShana-datta who showed in himself a living 
personality. He was not a popular character and he was made up 
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of Sterner qualities. He is sometimes passionate^ violent and 
wilful. He has sometimes brusque explosions of unjust anger 
and sometimes uses cruel words of ingratitude and yet at other 
times is quite tender and amiable. . 

If Gunadhya was not the first to compose the floating tales 
into a romance, there seems to be no doubt that he was indeed 
the first to construct a vast collection of floating literature or 
stories into the type of kaiAd. A work like that of Gunacjhya 
properly responds to the class of kathd referred to by Dan^in. It 
is probable that the Brhatkathd contained some verses but the 
fragments cited by Hemacandra are in prose and it is not 
improbable that the original work was written in prose and verse. 
Dandin tells us that the kathd should be in.prose and refers to 
the Brhatkathd in illustrating his opinion. Under such circum¬ 
stances it seems better to accept his testimony that the Brhat- 
kathd was written in prose. Subandhu, Sana and Trivikrama 
all refer to the Brhatkathd. Trivikrama regards Bana as an 
imitator of Gunadhya.^ Dhanapala says that the Brhatkathd is 
the source of other kathds. Somadeva in a list which is not 
chronological, names Guna^ya between Kantha and Vyasa. 

The story of Naravahanadatta has been adopted by the Jaina 
story-book Kathd-kosa and various other works where no strict 
borrowing is traceable. There are undubitable reflections of its 
characterisations.* Bosch shows that it contained the Vetdla- 
panca-viraiiati. Subandhu finds in the Brhatkathd the history 


* jaivadb£|;^advitiyena namad-Sk&ra>dh&rii!^ I 
dhanufy>eva gu^Sdhyena ranjito janab li 

JVala-eampa of Trivikraina<bhaUaf 1. Stanza 14. 

■ See F. Lac^te's Essai sur Gm&^ya et la Efhalkathi, Paris, 1908; see 
J. Charpentier.JA, XVI, 1910, p. 600 fF.; F.D.K. Boscb, The Legend of JimUta-vihana in 
the Sanskrit Literature, Leyden, 1914; see also Milanges Livi, p. 253 jT. Hertel's TasdrS- 
khyiyiki, 1. 41 f.; also Paiieata^ra. 

Hertel thinks that in the TantrOk^yikd there is the recension No. 2 of the 
Patkaiantra and that Somadeva represents most exactly the ancient state of the PedMerntra. 
If this were the case, then the original of the PaHcatanira would in the Sfhatkathd of 
Ouo&^jUiya. But this is doubtful. 
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of Vikramaditya. ^ Dhananjaya quotes from the Ramayana, the 
Mahahhdrata and also from the Brhatkatha. In the heroine of 
the Svapna*vdsavadatta of Bhasa we probably find a reflection of 
the heroine married to Sanjaya while Kalidasa in the MeghadUta 
1.30, refers to AvantI as the city of Udayana. Vallabha, the oldest 
commentator, finds here a reference to the Brhatkathd. A legend 
of Udayana appears in the Attha-kathd of Dhammapada and in 
the Divydvaddna^ and the same appears in the Chinese 
and Tibetan version of the Vinaya of the school of the Mula- 
sarvastivadins. In the Cambodian inscription Gunadhya is 
spoken of as a friend to the Prakrt language. ^ 

We have now to say a few words and the Pai^acl dialect of 
the Brhatkathd. A reference to the Pai^aci dialect is found in 
Hemacandra, IV, ^ 303-324. Pischel has collected in his 
De Grammatisis Pracritisis, quotations given by Hemacandra of 
the Pai^ac! Prakrt. These quotations, when taken together, show 
that they were probably taken from the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya 
as they tally with some passages in the Kathd-sarit-sdgara.^ 

Pischel believes that the Paisaci dialect is related somehow 
to the dialect of Teufel or the dialect of the Daradas of the 
North-West*. 

It is believed that there was a recension which was probably 
written at the time of King Durvinita of the Ganga dynasty in the 
6th century A.D.® We have, of course, two other recensions of 


* VdsavO’daUd (Hall’s edition), p. 110. 

» Wvi, J.A., 1885. 

* See F. Lac^te’s Essai, etc., p. 202 et seq. Some of the passages as in Hemacandra, 
IV, 310, 316, etc., run as follows ;— 'kitti pi kim pi hitapake atOtatp eiqUayamani, Here, 
hitapake is hfdajuAe and ciiiUqyammi is cinUgfamdnd. 

pudhutnaUaitstme savvassa yytva sammdnatit kirate —Here pudhwnalaqtsatu is 
prathamadarimt. 

Again, taqt taffhdna rttp/i'toiTi raMi ka tfS kuvtyya. Here taf^Una is dffkid and 
huveyya is bkavet. 

* See Pischel's GrammatUc dtr Prakrit-Sprachen; Grierson, Indian Antiquaty 30, 1901, 
p. 556; Z.D.M.G., 66, 1912; Anders Konow, Z.D.M.G., 64,1910,95 ff.; see also J. S. Speyer. 

* SeeR. Narasiiphftc&ra,— Indian Anliquatyt 42, 1932,204 andj. R. A. S., 1913, 389 fl*; 
see also Fleet, Indim Antique, 30. 1901, 222; Kielhom, Epigre^Mea ■ In^eot Vll, 
Appendix, p. 21 VIII, ^pendix II, p. 4 note; Kridinasw&mi Aiyeng^ in J.R^A.S., 1906^ 
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the Brhatkatha —^Ksemendra’s Brhatkathd-manjan and Soma- 
deva’s Katha-sarit-sagara, to which references have already been 
made, and a Nepalese recension by Buddha-svamin or Budha< 
svamin. The Nepalese version of Budha-svamin bears the title 
of Brhatkatkd-Hoka-samgraka.^ We are not certain about the 
date of Budha-svamin. Lac6te places him in the 8th or the 9th 
century. While Budha-svamin’s book was written in verse and 
divided in sargas like the Epics, Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd was 
written in prose and in lambhakas. 

Winternitz, in Vol. Ill of his History of Indian Literature, 
would like to place Gunadhya in the 1st century A.D. But 
Keith, while holding that Gunadhya cannot be later than 
500 A.D., holds that to place him in the 1st century A.D. would 
be quite conjectural, though no other later date can be regarded 
as more assured. We in our turn are troubled with the question 
as to whether Bhasa drew upon Gunadhya’s work, or whether he 
got the plot of the dramas of the Svapna-vdsavadattd, etc., from 
Gunadhya’s work or directly from the floating stories from which 
Gunadhya himself got his materials. Since in our opinion 
Bhasa flourished near about the 3rd century B.G., in the former 
supposition that Bhasa had utilised Gunadhya’s book, Gunadhya 
has to be placed earlier than Bhasa. But if the latter supposi¬ 
tion be true, then indeed we cannot argue anything from the 
existence of the story found both in Gunadhya and in Bhasa. 

Panca-tantra 

We may assume that stories, didactic and otherwise, were 
current from very early times. It is difficult, of course, to 

689 ff. and in Ancient India, London, 1911, p. 328 and 337, rerers to the Timil 
work— UdaywM Kadai or Perungadai as being a translation of the Brhatkathd made in the 
2nd century A.D. Lac5te refers to the Tamil and Persian versions of the Brhatkathd in his 
Essai, p. 197 if. 

* See Harapraskda Sastrl, J.A.S.B., 62, 1893, 245 if.; L^vi, in Confutes Bendas de 
VActtdimie des inscriptions et belles letlres, 1899, p. 78, 84; Hertel, SUdli^s Padadimtra; 
Speyer, Studies about the Kathd’Sdritsdgara, p. 56 if; Lac5te, J.A., 1906 and Essai, 146. 
This ^loka-samgfoha consbts of 28 sargas and has been translated by Lac54», Paris, 1908, 
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discover tales of the type of the Paiica-tanira in the Vedas. But 
in l^gpeda VII, 103, we have a passage in which Brahmins are 
compared to croaking frogs. There are indeed many stories 
associated with the life of the gods and we hear Dadhyahcas 
holding the head of a horse and divulging a secret after which 
his own head was returned to him. In Rgveda VIII and 
IX we hear of the king of the rats rejoiced at heart for having 
eaten up through his subject rats all the corns and oblations of 
Saubhari, son of Kanva, and there is an allusion there to 
Saubhari’s being begotten in an animal’s womb. In the 
Upani^ads also we hear of the satire of the white dogs seeking 
a leader and the talk of two geese and the instruction of Satya- 
kama first by a bull, they by a goose and an aquatic bird.’^ 
Here we have instances of instruction of man by animals. In 
the Mahabhdrata, also we find many fables scattered about 
throughout the work. We also know that the doctrine of rebirth 
had destroyed the ordinary barrier between men and animals.^ 
Such an atmosphere was suitable for the development of the 
animal fables. The Jataka stories also abound with episodes 
of men and animals and we find many representations in which 
the animals are susceptible to the greatness of Buddha. In 
many of his past lives the Bodhisattva was born as various 
animals and in and through his dealing with other animals we 
have the character of men reflected among the animals. It was 
also a strong belief from very early times that the animals 
had intelligible speech and in Varahamihira’s work we have a 
Virutddhyaya in which an interpretation is given of the cries of 
various animals. The references in the Makd-bkd^a to such 
expressions as Kdka-tdliya or ajd-krpdntya (II. 1.3.) indicate that 
animal fables were current at that time. But the Panca-tantra 
literature develops these stories in such a manner that they illus¬ 
trate in a concrete way the precepts oiNiti-Sdstra and Arthd~idstra, 
The laukika nydyas, some of which have been collected in such 

* Otinkijn It 12; IV. 1>5,7. Also see Keith'a Hulaty ^ SimskfU JUkfMtmt 
p. 242. 


O.P. 190-88 
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work as LauHka-nyaya-samgraha have also little stories to illus¬ 
trate popular maxims which are freely used even in philosophical 
literature. While Artha-iastra deals with scientific polity, the 
Niti-iastra deals with practical common-sense. 

In the structure of the Panca-tantra we have tales* prohisely 
interspersed with the instructive common-sense wisdom in easy 
verse. Thus the popular tales were turned into the fables of the 
Panca-tantra, The Panca-^tantra is a definite Indian creation 
entirely different in structure from the iEsop’s Fables. 

In Alanikara literature, katha is distinguished from dkkyayika 
but the thinness of this distinction is apparent from the fact 
that while the Panca-tantra tales are often called katha there is 
a version which calls it an dkhyayika and the work is called 
Tantrakhydyika. 

The originals of the various works which have come down 
to us in the name of Panca-tantra, are now lost. But we can 
. get to the substance of it. The Pehlvi translation was made in 
570 A.D. but its substance can be made out from an old Syriac 
and Arabic version of the same. Then we have the substance of 
the tale in the Bfhat-katha as preserved for us in the Brhat-kathd- 
mafijari of Ksemendra and the Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva. 

Panca-tantra Texts 

The Padca-tantra texts are:— 

(1) The Tantrakhydyika, in older and the later recension in 
Kashlnirian and two Jain recensions from a similar work, but not 
the Tantrdkhyayika, well known in the ‘textus simplicior* edited 
by Buhler and Kielhorn and in Purnabhadra’s Padca-tantra. 

(2) The text that was translated into Pehlvi. 

This Pehlvi text is not really available to us but its Syriac 
and Arabic translations exist and these have flown into European 
languages and from these we can infer about thc^Pehlvi transla¬ 
tion and their original. 
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(3) An extract from the PaHcatantra is dealt with in the 
KashminsLH Brhat-kathd and in two metrical compilations in 
Ksemendra’s Bfhat-kathd-manjari and Somadeva’s Kathd-sariU 
sdgara, Ksemendra had written the story of the PaHcatantra 
without any break and probably Somadeva also got it from the 
recension of the Brhat-kathd used by him. It is clear that the 
story in the Bfhat-kathd was the source. In the Katkd-sarit-sdgara 
and the Bfhat^kathd-manjari many parts seem to have been 
interpolated and the Nepalese version which is least charged with 
accretion, does not contain any PaHcatantra, Hertel thought 
that if the matter of the PaHcatantra formed any part, it might 
be in the 10th sarga, which he believes to be the 10th book 
of Somadeva, and in the colophon there calls it kathdsatf^ 
lapanam. But the dimension of this sarga, although considerable, 
could not contain the whole of the PaHcatantra, As a matter 
of fact the 10th sarga^ no more than the other, contained various 
stories. It also has to be noted that the ^loka-saJtigraha does 
not contain any PaHcatantra. From this it would be right to 
argue that the PaHcatantra existed absolutely independent of the 
Bfhat-kathd. In 1906 after the first edition of the PaHcatantra, 
Hertel received from Nepal a copy of a manuscript belonging 
to the Durbar at Katmundu, which he thought, must contain 
the PaHcatantra. This was in reality the Brhat-kathd-Uoka- 
saffigraha. But the book of Saktiyasas of the Kashmirian Brhat- 
kathd contains a really original version of the PaHcatantra, The 
result is that the PaHcatantra resembles that of Somadeva’s oldest 
recensions. Ksemendra had reduced the matter to a small 
section which may be regarded as dealing with the PaHcatantra 
materials. Somadeva, however, mixed up the fables of the 
PaHcatantra all through. Hertel thinks that it might be in the 
Tantrdkhydyikd, that Somadeva found represented most exactly 
the ancient state of the PaHcatantra, It cannot be doubted that 
the PaHcatantra was retouched variously by various compilers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the Kashmirian Bfhat^kaihd 
must serve as a basis of any theory regarding the antiquhy of iihe 
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available forms of stories of the Pamatantra, This argument 
practically destroys Speyer’s observations regarding the relative 
chronology of the PaHcatantra and the Brhat’-kathd. 

Winternitz says that the story in the BrhaUkatha appears 
in a twisted form though the original may not seeift to have 
been forgotten. We have the same kind of teaching with animal 
stories in the instruction given by Gk>mukha to Naravahanadatta.^ 
The same value is not attached to the stories. There is again 
a Southern edition of the Pancatantra. As Hertel points out, 
it is based upon a North-Western edition of the 7th century. 
The importance of this text lies in the fact that it stands very 
near to the Tantrakl^ayikd.^ 

A Nepalese recension of the Southern Pancatantra and 
the popular Hitopadesa drawn from some earlier version stands 
very nearly to the text of the North-Western edition.® 

The Tantrdkhydyika is a work in the Sanskrit Kavya 
style. The prose is the artistic one and as such consists of small 
compounds and verses containing sle^as and double meanings 
and other alaifikdras. The prose is widely different from the 
ornate language in the romance of Subandhu and Ba^a and 
what is found in the Jdtaka-mdld.* Yet the editor is a man of 
tMte and knows the Kavya style very well. It may be held 


• See Srhat-kathS-mflJttri XVI, p. 255 IT; kathO-saritsifgara, 60-64; Man'kowski, 
Der Auszug aus dem Pallcatanlrtt in Kfemndra’s Brhat-kaAd-mai^ari, Einleitung, Text, 
tfber-setzung tind Anmerkungen, Leipzig, 1892; see also Speyer, Studies nhut Oie KtUhd- 
sttrihsSgan, p. 36 f.; also Hertel’s Das PeAeatantra, p. 30 ff. 

• Sec M. Haberlandt in S.W.A,, 107, 1884, pp. 397-476; a criticism of another recen¬ 
sion is given^by Hertel, Das sUdliche Pedkatantra, XXIV, A.S.W., Leipzig, 1906; sec also 
Hertel’s Das Pa/katantra, p. 33 ff. 

• See HertePs Das sUdliche Palkabmtra; also Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 58 ff. ami Das 
Patkatmira, p. 37 ff. Hertel has indeed been unable to prove that all these were drawn from 
one d^ctive original. 

4 Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 377 and HertePs (Tmnsktio^^ 

wfaidi U the same as Ute JfUaka^mtiSi But this belongs to another dass; it' is a sort of 
with prose and verse written in Kkvya style. The TaaMUkb^yiM is not a 
rather the verses have herera sort of twist and-are dso composed in n^Uferenf manner. 
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that originally these talcs were of folk-origin but the refinement 
with which it was later on worked up altogether changed its 
form^. The PaHcatantra contains five books. Of these the 4th 
and the 5th only are devoted to universal teachings of life. The 
first book deals with some lessons in Politics. Though the 
first book deals with politics, it also deals with lessons of good 
life. The whole work may be regarded as a political text-book. 
There is a great integral relation as regards its instruction 
between it, Kautilya’s Artha-^dstra and the Mti-sdra.^ 

When the history of the Niti-sdstrd will be properly 
analysed, the atmosphere of the Tantrdkhydyikd and the oldest 
Pancatantra will be discovered there. The Tantrdkhydyikd 
does not belong to the time of Canakya in 300 B.C. as much 
as the Pancatantra does not belong to king Khosru-Anoshirwan 
(531-579 A.D.) who had it translated in Pehlevi and later on in 
the year 570 it had a Syriac translation from the Pehlevi. These 
form more or less a universal teaching of polity. Though it 
deals with polity and teachings about successful life, yet as 
Dr. De points out in the body of the text, it is an extremely 
pleasant animal story book as well. Winternitz thinks that 
the work can be placed between 300-500 A.D. or at least un¬ 
doubtedly it should be regarded as belonging to the early type of 
work belonging to the Kavya style. The Tantrdkhydyikd must 
have been based on an older version of the Pancatantra. The way 
of life taught in the Tantrdkhydyikd is undoubtedly Brahminic 
with a Visnuite tinge. Its mythology is quite aware of the 


* In the Introductofy portion of the TantrSkhySyUia and so also in other versions of the 

Paficatantra, VifnidarmS spears as the speaker. This is so also in the works of PQr^abhndra 
and NirSyapa. Benfey (I. p, 29 ff.) has already shown that Vijnufarmi is probaUy a 
changed form of V^nugupta—the other name of C&nakya. Hertel in his TmtrSkkyiyUci 
has discussed all these points. It seems unlikely that Vi;ntdarmk was the real writer of 
the work or that it was written for the edification of children. Sec Winternita, W.Z.K,M.| 
191 li p, 52 fltj idso Hertel's I. 23 and Z.D.M.G.| 1906, p. 787 if. ahd 

r. W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 974 ff. 

* See A. Hillebrandt, Vkr das ktmfiliyaidstra und Vtrumdies. Breslau, 1908, 
P. 9 ff. j Hertel’s Tmtrdkfyi^, tfbeweteung I, p. 141 ff und Ausgabe, p. 169 ff 
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world of gods as taught in the Epic Pur anas* The minister is 
a Brahmin and Brahminic supremacy is manifest. The ethical 
standpoint of the Tanirakkyayika is different from that of 
Buddhism.^ Hcrtel translates the word tantra in the Pahcatantra 
or the Tantrakhydyikd as klugheitsfell or a case of good sense. 
But 1 am afraid the word takitra has no such sense in Sanskrit. 
The meaning seems to be applicable here is iti-kartavyatd or way 
of procedure. Thus we have the Trikdnda-sesa giving the 
meaning of the word as iti-kartavyatd tantram updyaka dvi- 
sadhakafy. It may also mean a body of conclusions, as in the 
Amara-ko^af tantrani pradhdne siddhdnte. 

There is another edition of the Pancaiantra published under 
the name Textus Simplicior by Kielhorn and Biihler, B.S.S., I, 
III, V and translated by Fritzc, Leipzig, 1884, which was best 
known as the genuine Pancatantra Text, before the discovery of 
the Tantrdkhydyikd. It is a new work based upon older grounds. 
The stories are given in clear and good language and in brighter 
ways than in the Tantrdkhydyikd. Of the 4th and 5th books only 
a few stones have been touched upon in the Tantrdkhydyikd. The 
text of the Textus Simplicior was probably based upon the North¬ 
west Indian texts upon which the Pehlevi translation and the 
South Indian texts are based. It was probably originally written 
in the North-West Indian language after which it was 
probably newly written.* The text was probably drawn 
up by an unknown Jaina between the 9th and the 11th century 
A.D. but it does not reveal any particular Jaina tendency. 


* Regarding the Buddhistic frame of the Pancaiantra, the Mti history and Dharma 
history, see Hertel, J.A., 1908, p. 399 if. Regarding the Buddhistic origin of the PaHeakmtra 
see the discussion by A. Barth (MffiutM IV, 1888^9, p. 558 if.) and Bikhler {Verhmdhmgen 
d(r42. Versamt^ung deulscker Phihlogen uni Schubnintur in Wien, 1893, p. 504). See also 
Ed. Huber (B.E.F.E.O. IV, pp. 707 and 755} and Hertel, W.Z.K.M. 20, 1906, p. 113 if. 
Benefy, hoWever, holds the view of the Buddhistic origin of the PaMcatanira and be tried to 
demonstrate it in various ways. It is true Uiat much of the ^history of the Paileatanira can 
be found in the Jitaka wm-lcs. But this is probably due to the fact that many of the Jdiakas 
originated from an older frame of the Pdteatantra. See Hertel, W.Z.K.M. 16, p. 269 if. 
,' . • See Jacobi, G.O.A., 1905, p. 377 fil 

• See Hertel, B.S.G.W.. 1902, p. 62 JT., also Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905/^11.380 ff. 
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There is a peculiar story here about a weaver impersonating as 
Visnu based on the materials of the Textus Simplicior with the 
additions taken from the later recensions of the Tantrakhyayikd. 
We have the Pancdkhyanaka or the PaHcatantra written by 
the Jaina monk Purnabhadra in 1199. The Tantrakhyayika 
formed one of the earliest reductions of the Pancatantra stories 
and this recension dates probably from about 200 B.G. A Kash* 
mirian manuscript of it was got by Biihler written in the S§rad& 
character and Hertel had the good fortune to get a copy of this 
work in the Deccan College Library at Poona. In the many 
Indian recensions of this work the most important is that which 
has been commonly called by Western scholars the Textus Orna- 
tior and its author is Purnabhadra Suri as we have just men- 
tinned. An English translation of this work has been made by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. Kosegarten’s edition of the Textus 
Sunplicior and his specimen were both uncritical and Hertel 
published a critical edition of it in the Harvard Oriental Series,* 
1908, though originally the venture was launched by Schmidt. 

Puriiabhadra says in the colophon that by his time the Panca¬ 
tantra text had become extremely corrupted and the manuscripts 
were such that the letters were worn out, and correction was made 
with reference to every letter, word, sentence, episode and Hoka.^ 
It is probable, as judged from grammatical peculiarities, that 
Purnabhadra had utilised some other Prakrt work or works 
written in popular dialect. ^ 

Another abridged text was made in the year 1659-1660 by 
the Jaina monk Meghavijaya which was called the Pancdkhyanor 
ddhara,^ It contains some new stories. The chief source for 
Meghavijaya was a metrical l^anskrit work based upon PaHcS- 


* pratyakfaratit prat^adai^ ptaHvSkyani pnUkathS^ I 
praHiMteun SrtpArt^ahlu^rtseHrviiodhaydmUsa idstrttmdam || 

See the excellent critical Introduction by Hertel in the Harvard Oriental Serlisa, 
Voh. XKXII, 1908 and 1912. 

* See Hertel, H.O.S., XH, p. 29 ff. 

* See Hertel, Z.D.M.O., 1903, p. 639 ff; and Z.V.V., 1906, p. 249 ff. 
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khyam-caupaii written in old Guzerati by one Jaina monk 
Vaccharaja in the year 1591-92. 

Another text pretty far removed from Purnabhadra’s 
text appears as a Southern Pamatantra, It contains many new 
stories probably derived from Tamil sources.^ * 

There is another text published by Abb€ J. A. Dubois, 
Le Pantchatantra ou les cinq ruses. 

In Nepal we have another text called the Tantrakhyana.^ 
This edition has slight tinges of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
compilation was probably made at least in the 14th century. The 
date of the manuscript is not probably later than 1484. 

The most important of all the new works based on the Panca- 
tantra is probably the Bengali work, Hitopadeia, It seems to 
be wholly a new work. Its chief source seems to be the North- 
Western version of the Pamatantra on which the Southern and 
the Nepalese versions are based. The author gives his name 
and that of his patron Dhavalacandra in the colophon.^ 

The Pamatantra has played an important part in the whole 
world literature. 

Benfey in the Introduction to his translation of the Paiica- 
tantra, shows how the older books of literature of the three 


* On another Southern text of the P^etUantra, see Z.D.M.G., 1906, p. 769 ff. 

> See C. Bendall, J.R.A.S., 1888, p. 465 ff., and also Hertel, Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 58 ff. 

■ We have critical forewords by Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn a.Rh., 1829-1832) and by 
P. Peterson, B.S.S., 1887; also Introduction given by Hertel over the text and the author of 
the Hitopadeia, 1897, and Pafleatantra, p. 38 ff. See abo HerteTs article over a MS. of the 
Hitopadeia, Z.D.M.G., 1901, p. 487 ff. and Zachariae, Z.D.M.G., 61, p. 342 ff. 

An old Nepalese manuscript dated 1373 exbts. Hultzsch has quoted from MSgha's 
pala^tttdha a verse in the Hitopadeia. See Hertel’s TantrdikfSjfikd (translated) 1. p. 145 ff. 

Wintemitz points out that in the Hitopadeia, BhaffSrakopera has been used for Sunday, 
but thu reference to ‘vSra* of the week does not occur in Indian inscriptions before 500 A.D. 
and it became universal after 900 A.D.; see Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1912, p, 1045 ff. 

There are many translations of the HitopeMa, such as by Max MOller, 1844, Schoen¬ 
berg, 1884, Fritze, 1888, Hertd, 18%. Tte West European translation is the Eng^uh tran- 
sUtion by Charles Wilkins, 1787, and-the French translation by Langtes, 1790. 

Translations from the PtAc^aatra exist in Hindi, Guzerati, Canarese, Tamil said 
Malayalam. Translations die PaPetdaotra exbt also in Bengali, intfhe BrajabblyB, in 
Hindustani, Marathi and Newari, 
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continents have been invaded for many centuries by the stories 
of the Pancatantra, 

In the Kathamukha of the Tantrakhyayika an adoration is 
paid to Manu, Vacaspati, l§ukra and Par5ilara, Vyisa and 
Canakya. Vi^nuSaiman here says that he has written the book by 
examining all works on polity. ^ It is possible that the Pancatantra 
had utilised the Artha^idstra of Kautilya for the composition of 
the work. There is also an old Niti work attributed to G&nakya, 
but the exact relation between Canakya and the Pancatantra 
cannot be determined. Nothing is known regarding any personal 
details or the time of the author and it has been held with some 
justice that the name VisnuSarman is a pseudonym and that 
Visnu^arman was probably Vi^nugupta. But this can only be a 
possible conjecture. 

Even before the Pancatantra was rendered into Pehlevi in 
% 

570 A.D., it was a very well-known work. The translation ‘was 
probably made from a North-Western recension into which many 
interpolations had crept in. Hertel tries to prove that the 
Tantrdkhydyikd is the earliest available recension of the 
Pancatantra. Hertel holds that the oldest Kashmir version of the 
Tantrdkhydyikd existed as early as 200 B.G. This Kashmir 
version through one or two transmissions was utilised by the 
pseudo-Gunadhya in the Kashmirian Bjhat-kathd. From these 
we have Ksemendra’s Brhat-kathd-iloka-maHjari about 1040 and 
Somadeva’s Kathd-sarit-sdgara about 1063 to 1082. From the 
Kashmirian version from another line there came the North- 
West Indian version from which the Pehlevi version was made in 
570 A.D. and from this Syriac and Arabic versions were made 
which passed on to Asia, North Africa and Europe and after the 
5th century from the same North-East Indian recension we have 
the Southern Pancatantra and its Tamil version. From the 


manave odeaspataye iukrSya parSimSya sasutdya t 
eSl^algfSytt ea makaf* namo'stu nrpaS&s^ak«fttfifyak |l 
tiOtidirthaiSsMuirtuii jagati samSUJ^ vit^uiamffpi I 
tantmik paPcabkiraktUeakdra smaaaokaragt Ustnm II 


O.P. 150-89 
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North-East Indian version again sprang up the Hitopadeh 
in Bengali by the 14th century and also the Nepalese version. 
There also sprang up another North-East Indian version after 
850 A.D. which has been collected in the Textus Simplictor. 
Based upon the text of the Textus Simplicior (North-West 
Indian recension) and the Kashmir manuscript written in Sarada 
character before 1040 and probably from certain Prakrt 
materials Purnabhadra’s compilation was made in Guzerat 
in 1199. 

Holding the date of Ga^akya from Kautilya’s Artha-iastra 
as being 300 B.G., the Tantrakhydyika must have been written 
between this limit and 570 A.D., when the work was translated 
into Pehlevi. From many considerations we regard the date of 
the original Kashmirian Tantrakhydyika tor be 200 B.G. 

The Tantrdkhydyikd is but the other nan^p for Pancatantra. 
It is supposed to be a summary account of the tales that have 
floated through tradition.^ The Southern Pancatantra I. 151 
contains a verse which is identical with Kumdra-samhhava II. 
55, from which we can infer that it was written after Kalidasa. 
The date of the Nepalese recension is quite undecided. The 
Hitopadeia of Narayana has a manuscript which is dated 493 
Nepalese era, t.«., 1373 A.D. It quotes Kamandaka and ’Magha 
and it may be assumed that it was written sometime between 
800-1373 A.D. 

The popularity of the Padcatantra is evident from the fact that 
excluding HertePs works it has at least six German translations 
by Brockhaus, 1844, by Boltz, in 1868, Schoenberg, 1884, Fritze, 
1888; and another in 1853. It has been translated into English 
by Gharles Wilkins, Sir William Jones, Johnson, Max MOller, 
Sir Edwin, Arnold and by Hale-Wortham and by Manickchand 


* grvnthovistaraMtrtl^Siit bdldnSm alpacetasSm I 
bodhSjn paHeatMtrikhyam ida^ k*4hjate I 

fikhittih ilokojak pr0icramSg6tnh I 
tvafpcMt granthaviOaradofastena najSyait II 
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Jain. Its French translation was made by Langl^, 1790, and 
Lancereaigi, 1882. It was translated in Bengali by Lak§m!- 
narayana Nyayalahkara and also into Brajabhasa; and also in 
Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Newari, Persian and Telegu. 

Hertel had concluded that all the sources of the PaHcatantra 
and the Tantrakhydyika had been derived from a defective original 
which he designated by the letter T. But notwithstanding what 
has been said above, this has not been proved. He thought that 
the sources of the Brhat-katha-manjarif Katha-sarit-sagara and 
Tantrakhydyika and PaHcatantra were derivable from two 
sources, the original of the Tantrakhydyika and the source of the 
other three groups and in part of the version B of the Tantrd^ 
khydyikd itself which he calls K. This also has not been proved 
and it seems in part implausible also because this would mean 
that the occurrence of any story in any two of the four versions 
should be a strong ground for assigning it to the original text. 
But according to Hertel’s own view, such a significance would be , 
plausible, only the story occurred in both the Tantrdkhydyikd 
and one of the K versions. Hertel further assumes apparently 
without much ground that there was another intermediate 
archetype, “N-W.” which is the direct ancestor of the Pehlevi 
translation, the Southern PaHcatantra group and the Simplicitor 
of Biihler and Kielhorn. Further, it can also be argued with 
sufficient ground that the Tantrdkhydyikd recension was prior 
to others. Its omission of stories may not necessarily be the 
sign of its loyalty to the ultimate source. The recension 
containing fuller stories need not necessarily be the later one. 
The word tantra in the PaHcatantra probably means idstra or 
siddhdnta. Thus in the Amara-ko^a we have tantra in the sense 
of siddhdnta and in the Anekdrtha-sarjtgraha the word tantra is 
used in the sense of sdstra, PaHcatantra thus means Fm 
Sdstras or Five Siddhdntas. From the name it seems that the 
Tantrdkhydyikd represented the main story of the PaHcatantra, 
This explains why the Tantrdkhydyikd should contain less 
stories than the PaHcatantra, 
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Bhasa 

Bhasa was probably a Brahmin and a devotee of Visnu. 
Our knowledge of BhIUa was first acquired merely from the 
reference to him along with the other poets Saumilla and 
Kaviputra as dramatists of great distinction by Kalidasa in the 
Malavikdgnmitra.^ But as yet we know nothing of Saumilla 
and Kaviputra. It is, however, difficult to say whether 
Kalid^a had used Bhasa as the model of the frame of his dramas 
as Winternitz suggests.^ The poet Bana in his introductory 
verse 16, of his Har^a-carita, refers to Bhasa .with high compli¬ 
ments.^ Vakpati in his Gau^avaho mentions Bh^a in 
verse 800.^ In commentaries from the 9th to 12th century a 
drama Svapna-ndtaka or Svapna-vdsavadattd is often quoted. 
But Raja^ekhara refers in a verse in an anthology called SSkti- 
muktdvali to Bhasa*s Svapna-vdsavadattd and Bhasa is generally 
referred to in most anthologies. This was all that was Imown 
about Bhasa till 1910 when Ga^apati Sastri discovered in South 
Travancore ten dramas of Bhasa in palm-leaf MSS. all in one 
bundle and this was regarded as a good ground for recognising in 
them the lost dramas of Bh^a. Later, however, two other 
dramas were found. (There is an initial difference between the 


* prathitayaiusSifi bhdsa-saumiUa’kavipuiradini^ prabandkSnatikrttmya vartamana- 
kavtk kdlidasaja kriySydtn kathatp bahumamh, 

' GtscMchU der Mischen Utteratur, p. 184. 

* sMradhirakTtSrambhair ndfttkairbahubkSmikaih I 
stp9tSk«ntyaio lebhe bhaso dewdliulairiva 11 

— Jfarftt-earita, Si. 16. 

* Mdsammijalafamitte koHttdeoe a Jassa rahuSre I 
stbMdhme a haadhatoni hiriyande a S^ndo il 800 

■ For discuuiom on Bh&aa, see Piichel, G.G.A. 1883, p. 1232 ff; Gapapati Sshtrl’s 
Introduction to his edition of SvapnavisavodattS and PratimS-nitaka: Jacobi, Internat. 
Mmaissthrift, VII, 1913, p. 653 ff; A. A. Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 186 ff; V.A. 
Smith, Mian Antifua^, 1911, p.87ff: Suali in G.S.A.I., 25, 1912, p. 5 ff; Hertel, Jina- 
flirts GuthkhU van Pdla and GopOa, p. 152 ff; Max Lindenau, BhdsaStudun, ein 
BaUrag s» GetthidiU du dtMisthtn Dramat (Leipzig, 1918). 

The verses of Bhlsa in the antholc^ies have been collected together and translated by 
Auffeeh in M, Stud. 17,168 ff; Z.D.M.G.’ 27, 65; 36, 370 ff; and Peterstm, Subkifka^ 
makHaatif p. 80 ff; J.R.A.S., 1891, p. 331 ff. also pp. 105 and 159. ^ 
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ordinary classical drama and the dramas of Bhasa. In the ordi¬ 
nary classical dramas we find that after the nandi the 

sutradhara steps in {ndndyante sutradhara!}). But in the 
newly found dramas the sutradhara steps in after the 

ndndt and begins sometimes with an introductory adora¬ 
tion to Visiju as in the Avimaraka and the Duta-gkatot- 
kaca\ and at other times starts with introducing in the usual 
manner by suggestion the names of the important personages. In 
the ordinary classical dramas again we find a little praise of the 
drama and the name of the author, but it is not so in the newly 
found dramas. The plays are generally short and sometimes of 
one Act. The dramas generally begin with one adoration hymn 
and end also with one. But in the dramas of Bhasa generally 
there is the same tyjje of the Bharata-vdkya called generally stha- 
pand in which .a benediction is referred to the king, as in the 
Svapnandtaka, the Pratijnd-ndtaka and the Pancardira-ndtaka, 
The king is often called Rajasiipha. We cannot ascertain thaj 
this Rajasiipha is a Pallava king. > 

The ndtakas of Bh^a are as follows: Svapna-ndtaka, 
Pratijnd-ndtaka, Pancardtra, Cdrudatta, Duta-gkatotkaca, 
Avirndraka, BdlacarifOy Madhyama-vydyogay Karrm-bharUy 
Uru-hhangay Abhiseka-ndtakuy Pratimd-ndtaka. These were 
all in old Kerala characters. 

That these dramas were written by one and the same person 
appears to be certain on account of the identity of style and the 
fact that some of the verses are repeated from drama to drama 
and the same ways of speech occur in several dramas.j 

,' * eoam SryamUrSn vijR^ySmi i 

tty*t JfciiJ* khaltt vijMpanavyagrt iabda iva irUyaU I 
ekga ! paiySm, 

This passage occurs in all the dramas excepting PnUijfli, Carudattay Aeimiraka 
PrtlimS and Kapa-bhSra. Again, the payage 

fWip sSgttnpatymtdtp iimaoad-vmdkya-kupdatdm I 
mahirnekiUipatrMkim rajositphak praidttu tuth II 

occurs in Svapm and Babi-eanUt ,' Again. 

htumiUvarajato gdeak pdrMdtmp praJamyatu t 
imtaupi nukOp kftsHigi rajnniphah praidsfu iui41| 
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The Svapna-ndtaka has been referred to as Svapna-vdsava- 
dattd by Abhinavagupta and the name of Bhasa has been referred 
to by Kalidasa and Bana. The Svapna-ndtaka appears in 
another MS. as Svapna-vdsavadattd. It is from this scanty 
evidence that it has been suggested that Bhasa was the atithor of 
these dramas. This raised a storm of discussion amongst 
scholars, both Indian and European. Since the publication 
of the new dramas by MM. T. Ganapati i^astrl, 
scholars like Jacobi (translation of the Svapna-vdsavadaitd), 
Jolly (Nachrichterii 1916), Winternitz (Festschrift Kuhn^ 
pp. 299-304), Konow (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 106 et seq. and 
Das Indischen drama, p. 51; Ind. Ant, 49, 1920, 233 If.), 
M. Baston (translation of the Svapna-vdsavaddttd), Suali 
(Giornale della soc. As. Italiana, XXV, p. 95), Pavolini (Giornale 
della soc. As. Italiana), Lesny, Dr. Lindenau J^Bhdsa Studien), 
Dr. Morgenstierne, M. Lac6te, Dr. Printz, Dr. Barnett, 
(B.S.O.S., I., 3, 1920, p. 35 ff). Dr. Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1922, 
79 ff), Pisharoti, Dr. Sukthankar (J.A.O.S., 40, 1920. 248 ff; 
41, 1921 > 1 ff; J.B.R.A.S., 1925, p. 126), Ramavatara 

Pan^eya, BhattanathasvamI (Ind. Ant., 45, 1916, 189 ff). 
Rahgac^ya, Ruddy, Kane and Stein, A. Banerjee-Sastri 
(J.R.A.S., 1921, p. 367) and many others have continued a 
controversy since the publication of the Bhasa dramas by MM. 
Gai^apati Sastr! in 1912. If one has to give a full account of 
this controversy it may well-nigh fill a volume and yet the contro¬ 
versy cannot yet be regarded as having reached a conclusive 
stage. It cannot be expected of us to enter into any elaborate 
detail about this controversy, but it may be regarded desirable to 
state some of the salient features regarding the controversy. 


occurs in PratijflS, Aoimoraka and AbMfika and the 2nd line occurs also in PaAcarUra, 
Again» the passage 

limpotiva tam'igSni varfativS^anam nobhah I 
asaf^uruttutvna dftfir siphaiaUtifi gatd II 
ochurs in Cdrudatta and Bela-earUa.) 
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MM. Gai^apati Sastrl came across a bundle of palm-leaf MSS. 
oinatakas in the Manalikkara Ma^ham near Padmanabhapuram, 
written in old Malayalam character. These MSS. proved to be 
10 rupakas and subsequently an eleventh rUpaka was found 
and later on he found from one Govinda Pisharodi two 
natakas of a similar character named Ahhi^eka-nataka and 
Pratima-nataka. Subsequently to this he found that the 
Palace Library of Travancore contained a MS. of each of 
these two books. Soaltogether these 13 rupakas were discovered 
which were never seen or heard o^ before. In this connection it 
is well worth noting that there is the practice in the Malayalam 
country from very ancient times of having Sanskrit natakas 
staged in the temples by the priests in which often kings parti¬ 
cipated. 

In the ordinary natakas generally a ndndi verse is given 
and then the stage-direction (nandyante sutradharal^) but in 
the newly found dramas we have first the stage-direction 
{nandyante tatafy pravisati sutradharaJj) and then we have a 
mangala-sloka. Again, instead of the word prastdvana these 
ndtakas use the sthdpand. There is, again no mention of the 
name of the author and of the work in the sthdpand as is usual to 
find in the prastdvana of other dramas. In these dramas again 
there is at the end of the drama a sentence announcing the fact 
that such and such a drama (giving the name) is finished. In the 
dramas of Bhasa we have always a prayer to the effect “May our 
greatest of kings or may our king rule the land.” 

Now, since the author’s name is not given in any of the 
dramas, two questions naturally arise; (1) who are the authors 
of the dramas, (2) are they all from the one hand, or they 
are written by different men? Further questions arise as 
follows: Assuming, for reasons presently to be adduced, that 
Bli^a is the author of one or two or. all these dramas, was 
there one Bhasa, or an earlier and a later Bhasa; and about some 
of these dramas a further question may be raised as to whether 
there was more than one drama of the same name written by 
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different authors, or by two authors of the same name, an 
earlier and a later. 

The earliest mention of Bh^a is made by Kalid^a in 
Malavikagnimitra along with Saumilla and Kaviputra. We 
know practically nothing of Saumilla and Kaviputra.* MM. 
Ganapati »§^tr! has urged that these newly found dramas are 
the dramas of this pre>Kalid^a Bhasa. His view has been 
endorsed by most European scholars excepting Dr. Barnett. 
Dr. Ottoztein seems to be unable to pronounce any judgment 
while Dr. Barnett, Pisharoti and Ramavatara Pan^eya and 
some other scholars hold that these dramas cannot be of any 
pre-Kalidasa Bhasa, but that they were probably written some¬ 
time in the 7th century A.D. 

Regarding the supposition that all these dramas were 
written by the same author, MM. Ganapati S^stri points out 
that the verse Umpatwa occurs both in Cdrudatta and Bdla-carita. 
The sentence kini vak^atiti hrdayam parihtnkitani me occlirs 
in the 6th Act of the Svapna~nataka and the 4th Act of the 
Abhifeka and a few such other points of similarity can be 
detected in the plays. 

On the point that BhUsa was the author of the Svapna-vdsava- 
dattdf he refers to the verse of Raja^khara in the Kavi^vimaria 
quoted in the S&kti-muktdvali and Bhasa has been spoken of as 
being the author of tht Svapna-vdsavadattd,^ He also refers to 
Kalidasa’s allusion to BhUsa as well as Baca's. ^ From this 
MM. G. l^astr! argues that the word sutradhdrakrtdrambhaify 
means a reference to the stage-direction found in these dramas 
and therefore here B&^a’s reference proves that these dramas 
were written by BhSsa; and we have the Hoka of Raja^khara 
that Svapna-vdsavadattd belonged to the group of Bh&sa dramas. 


* bhdsmifakacttkre'pi eckek^ kfipt* Parfkfitum I 
svtpnavdsavadatttt^a dSkako'hkknna pSvokak U 

* tktradh&rakft&ramhluir ni^aktirhalmhkkmUMi^ I 
st^Uktaryak Itbht hhiso devakulmtisa il 

—HarfatarUtt SUdta 16 . 
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Now, this argument does not appear to be conclusive. 
Pisharoti refers to the verses of the Kavi-mmaria in the same con* 
text and shows that Rija^ekhara there attributes Priyadariika 
and Ratndvali to Bhlsa.^ Raja^ekhara further in the same 
context says that 2§r!harsa made Bhasa a sabha-kavi. Doubts 
have also been raised by other scholars as to whether the Kavi- 
vimaria is at all a work of RajaSekhara or not. In any case, if 
this Bhasa was the writer of the Svapna-vdsavadattd he flourished 
in l^rlharsa’s time and cannot be the pre-Kalidasa Bh^a. 
Again, all dramas are really begun by the sutradkdra. In the 
ordinary dramas he is alrady on the stage, recites the ndndi^ 
sloka and then begins the drama. In the newly found dramas, 
it is suggested, that some one else or the sutradhdra himself 
recites the ndndi without entering the stage and after the ndndu 
sloka has been recited probably from behind the stage the 
sutradhdra enters and recites a verse in which he introduces 
the principal personages and in the course of that also offers a ^ 
benediction. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to suppose 
that Bana’s reference sutradhdrakrtdranibhaib refers to the 
special feature of the introductory stage-direction of the dramas. 
Moreover Bana seems to have introduced the word sfUradhdta^ 
krtdrambhaib as well as bahubhumikaib and sapatdkaib for 
maintaining his imagery through a double meaning. Had this 
not been so and had the verse any intention of referring to the 
special features of Bhasa’s drama this would have applied to the 
terms bahubkSmikaib and sapatdkai^ and such new features 
would have been discoverable in the newly published dramas.,,. 

' It may be worthwhile to consider a few other references. 
Sarvinanda, who probably lived in the 13th or 14th century, 
wrote a commentary on the Amara-kosa called Amarako$a>‘fikd>- 
sarvasva. In this work there is a reference to the Svapnorvdstofa- 
dattd and MM. I§astr! holds that there is a reference to the 

* Sdbu Misena raeitd nifikS prijfodat^S I 
ranUbaU iHtaani rotHtnuOtvi riffak 11 

See Pisharoti's articles on BhSsa Problem, tniiM Histortutl Qptirttrfyt 1M5, pi. tOS. 

0-P. 150-90 
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marriage of Udayana with Padmavatl and Vasavadatta here.^ 
But owing to considerations discussed in the foot-note, it may 
wdl be doubted whether there is any reference here to the Svapm- 
v&savadatta of MM. G. Sastri. Again, Abhinavagupta also men¬ 
tions and Daridra-'Carudatta. Here also we have 

no reason to suppose that the Daridra-cdrudatta is the same as 
our Cdrudatta-nataka and all we can know from here is that there 
were, these two ndtakas, Svapna^vdsavadattd and Daridra^cdru- 
datta, and we know really nothing of their authorship. Again, 
Vamana in the Jrd adhydya of the 4th adhikara^ of his Kdvyd- 
lankdra~sutravrtti quotes a passage without naming the book or 
the author and this passage is found in the printed text of 
Svapna-vdsavadaitd in the 4th Act. There are also two other 
quotations from Vamana which may be traced in the 4th 
Act of the Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana and the 1st Act of 
the Cdrudatta-ndtaka.^ The verse limpatwa tamongdni found 


* The passage in the Amara~iika~sarvasva is as follows:— 

^rioidl^h JfAgdrah dharmirthakSmabhinnah tatradyo yatha nandayaniydip brShtm^a- 
bhojwuuju dvitiyah soadeSam dtmasdi karlum udayanaasya padmdvatipari^ayah artkairngdra- 
slfttyak soapnavdsevadatte tasyaiva vdsavadeHdpariifayah. The passage has been otherwise 
put by MM. G. Sa.str! in his Introduction to the Svapna-vdsavadaUd:—svadeiamdtmasdt 
kartm udaytmuya padmdvatiparif^aya^ arthaJjvgdrah svapnavdsavadatte trlfyastasyaiva- 
vdSttvadattdpan^ayaK kdmairAgdrak. It will be seen that by translating the word syapna 
vdsavadatu before tftiya the meaning has been absolutely changed. If the former is the 
rigUt reading as I suppose it is, then the work Svapna-vdsevadatla referred to here, would 
describe Vdsnvadattd-paripayiA and not Padmdvnti-parijfaytth as is found in the printed text 
of the SvopM'vasavodiiUa published by MM, G. §astrl. Granting that MM. G. iSsstrl’s 
readihg is correct, we have only the evidence here of a Svepna-vdsavadaUd in which two 
marriages are described of PadmAvatl and VasavadatUi. But in the printed text only one 
marriage is described and even then, as a story is taken from an older source, it does not rule 
out that there may have been two Svapna-vdsavadattds and it does not prove that it is a 
workofBhasa. 

. . See PishttfOti’s article on Bhasa ProUem, Indian Historical Qyorterly, 1925. 

* iaracehaidkkagtturetta vdtdyiddhena bhdmini 1 
kdittpufpalnvtnedttin sdirupdta^ mUkhatp mam li 

—vamana, IV. 3. 

Of, 4th Act of the Syapna^vdsavadatta. 
yu bhartlfpivdo^ kfl* nayadhytt I 

-~Vamana, V. 2, 

Of. 4tb Act, PndydS-ytatffmdkartyaifa^ 
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in the Kavjfodarsa of Dandin occurs also in the 
and the Cofudaita, But so far as these are concernc’d; 
these prove practically nothing regarding the authorship of the 
dramas or their being the works of the same hand. Again, ih 
the 3rd uddyota of the Dhmnydloka-locana a passage is quoted 
as belonging to the Svapna-vdsavadatta, but it does not occur 
in the printed text. This i^loka is not only to be found in 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta but MM. G. !§astri himself admits that 
we cannot imagine any situation in the Svapna-vdsvadatta in 
which such a passage could have occurred. It is rather curious 
that an authority like Abhinavagupta should make any error of 
this type. Again, in the explanation of the 85th kdrikd of the 
6th chapter of the Sdhitya-darpana a sloka is referred to as 
having been quoted from the Bdla-carita but this is not available 
in the printed teit nor can a proper situation be imagined for it, 
in it. But Bhamaha gives a description of events in his chapter 
on Nydya-virodha which tallies with similar descriptions in the’* 
Pratijnd-ndtaka and a passage from it is found repeated in Prakrt 
in the same ndtaka. But Bhamaha does not mention anything 
about the name of the ndtaka or its author. Again, the same 
reference that is found in Sarvananda’s Tikd-sarvusva^ is found 
in the NdUika-laksana-ratna-kosa. In the Kaumudt-mahotsava 
we find reference to Avimaraka the hero and Kurangi the heroine 
but this is not probably a reference to the printed drama Avi- 
mdraka. A 14th century commentary on the Sakmtald says 
that the sdtradkdra of the play Carudaita uses Prakft and this 
is testified in the printed text of the Cdrudatta. The J\fd^a- 
darpana again mentions a drama called the Daridra^ddfudatta 
but the verse quoted in the Ndiya~darpa^ from the Svapna* 
vdsavadatta is not found in it though we may imagine a situation 
for it in Svapna^vdsavadatia IV. Again, in the Jidpika^lak^atfa^ 
Tatna~kosa a verse is quoted from the Cdrudatta^ the contents of 

Again, btUirbhav»li, etc. 

—V&mana, V. 1. 

Cf, 1st Act of the CSntd^bt-HSfaka. 
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which is traceable to the Mrcchakafika but not to the Cdrudatta- 
nSlaka. But we have nowhere in these passages any reference 
to Bh^a. Again, S&radatanaya has a quotation in his Bham- 
prakafana from the Svapna^vasavadatta. It is not available in 
the printed text but a situation corresponding to it can be ima¬ 
gined in the 5th Act of the Svapna-vasavadatta. In an article 
MM. Ga^apati l^astr! refers to a passage from the Srngara- 
prakaia of Bhojadeva of the 11th century wherein the plot of 
the 5th Act of the printed text of the Svapna^vasavadatta is 
delineated, but unfortunately there is no mention here of Bhasa 
as the author of the Svaprui’-vdsavadatta.^ The Mdtya-darparia, 
however, mentions Daridra-cdrudatta but not the author, but he 

refers to the Svapna-vdsavadatta as being a work of Bh^a and 

€ 

gives a quotation from it, as we have already said.^ 

/Now let us sum up the position. There is undoubtedly an 
old pre-K5lidasa Bhasa. Bhasa is known to Baiia-Bhatta, but 
nvhether this Bhasa was the pre-Kalidasa Bhasa or of we believe 
the testimony of the Kavi-vimarsa of Rajai§ekhara, a contemporary 
of himself, we do not know. Practically none of the verses quoted 
in different books as belonging to the Svapna^vdsavadatta or other 
texts, are found in the printed text. Of all the dramas only 
the Svapna-vdsavadatta has been mentioned .as being the work 
of BhSsa in the Pfdtya-darpana^ but the quotation does not 
tally with the text of the printed book. The quotation ^om the 
P(d^ka4akfana-ratna~kosa also shows that there existed a version 
of the Svapna^vdsavadatta with at least a different sthdpand and 
there were at least some scenes in it which were not found in 
the printed text. These and other evidences, when put together, 
lead us to conclude that we are prepared to agree that Bh£sa 
had written the Svapna-vdsavadatta. But that the present text 

> The Spuint-prakSia (11th century) describes the plot of the 5th Act as follows: 

' svtpnavtstvadatt* podmiyiMn osyosthS^ dmfftafi ri^ samudragfhaktuit galah I 
poJmSyattnhitam tadavolokyd tasyi tva lajane visavadattOji ca svapnaoad 

asyafntt dadaria I sve^nSjwnSHoiea vStavadaUdm dbeUdfe | syafruIabdeM etka 
yS syapmaddrUnm va syf^ndyitaii yd pioakfitam I ^ 

* Mfyadarpa^a, pp. 53 and 84. 
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should be identically the same work is more than what we 
can say. It is strange that there should be no reference to 
the works of Bhasa that are now attributed to him in the 
printed texts of the T. S. Series. It is also strange that the few 
quotations that have referred to the Svapna-vdsavadatta should 
not be available in the printed text and that other references 
to other texts, like the Bdla-carita or the Daridraedrudatta 
should not be traceable to the printed text. It may be that 
when other MSS. are available such quotations maybe traceable. 
But 1 doubt it very much. In any case, until such MSS. are 
available we cannot say that the printed text of the Svapna- 
vdsavadatta is the Svapna-vdsavadatta of pre-Kalidasa Bhasa. 

Judging the evidences as a whole it seems to be probable 
that these works probably are texts adapted from the work of an 
old Bhasa by castigation and insertion to suit the convenience of 
the theatrical audience at the temples in Travancore. It is for 
this reason that though the name of the drama is given in the 
end, the name of the author is not given, for the editor who 
pruned the text of Bhasa could not pass it off as a work of Bhasa 
before an audience which knew what Bha^a’s works werej 
Neither could he advertise his own name as an editor of Bh^a, 
for the editing was made for the convenience of staging and not 
for the improvement of the text. It may in this connection be 
pointed out that the so-called Svapna-vdsavadatta of the T.S. 
Series is actually called the Svapna-ndtakam and not the Svapna- 
vdsavadatta. The shortening was unnecessary if it was not 
intended to distinguish it from the Svapna-vdsavadatta. The 
fact that the tfru-bharUga is not a tragedy in one Act but a 
detached intermediate Act of some drama is also quite obvious. 
It seems to me, however, that probably all these dramas, to 
whosoever their authorship may be due, were edited either by the 
same editor or by the same circle of editors. 

Much has been made by the different scholars regarding the 
difference between ndndyante suttitdhdrab and ni^dyantt pf&vi- 
iati siUradhdrab. It should be obseived in this connection that 
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there may be three classes of nandt —a nandi may be mangala- 
sloka, written by the author of the drama, as is found both in the 
Sakuntald and in the VikramorvaH. There is another class of 
nandi which is an auspicious ceremony to be performed for the 
performance of the drama, which varied differently according 
to local custom and practice. As this did not form any part 
of the actual drama this was left out of consideration and was 
included within stage>directions. It is for this reason that 
this position is left off as nandyante^ i.e., after the nandi has 
been finished. The writer of the drama does not bother himself 
as to what may be the nature of this nandi. The third class 
of nandi was an auspicious verse which was recited by a 
sUtradhdra, pdripdrsvika or a sthdpaka. In a drama like the 
Sakuntald, we have first the auspicious verse yd srspik etc. 
which is intended by the poet for the auspicious ending 
of the work. This is no part of the actual drama that is 
played. Then came the ndndi, about the nature of which 
the poet is silent. The sutradhdra was present on the stage 
when the ndndi ceremony was performed. When the ceremony 
was over, he started his speech in order to introduce the drama. 
In the so-called Bhasa plays the sStradkdra is not supposed to 
be present when the ndndi ceremony was being done. I fancy 
that this may be due to the fact that some articles of the 
auspicious rights of the temple wherein the play was staged, 
was made and the sutradhdra being of a lower caste was not 
present there. When this ndndi of auspicious rights was 
finished he entered the stage and recited his own ndndi. In 
most cases the sort of verse as prescribed for the sdtradhdra's 
ndndi tallies with the s&tradhdra*s namdi of the so-called 
Bhasa play;'but it docs not tally with the ndndi of Kalidasa, for 
a ndndi should be either of 12 or 8 syllables; which condition 
was not satisfied in a sragdhard or a Sdrdula-vikridita metre. 

Ikegarding the date of BhSsa, the argument of MM. 
Gatiapati l§astr! based on the priority of Bhilmaha to K^idsUia 
and Bhtoaha*s possible reference to the story contained in 
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Bhasa’s dramas, seems to be extremely improbable. His state¬ 
ment that Bhamaha was prior to Gunadhya is also wholly 
unbelievable. Our reasons for this contention may well be 
consulted in our treatment of Bhamaha’s date in the Chapter 
on Alarrikara and our note on Gunadhya. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that Bhasa was already a celebrated and old writer 
in the time of Kalidasa, for Kalidasa refers to him as prathita- 
yaidfy (of well-spread celebrity) and contrasts himself as a new 
{nava) writer, while Bhasa’s work is regarded as old {purana). 
We can, therefore, safely place him at least two to three 
centuries before Kalidasa. There is no reference to Bhasa in any 
pre-Kalidasa documents. This pre-Kalidasa Bhasa may thus be 
believed to have lived in the 3rd century B.C. In the Pratima- 
nataka (5th Act) a reference is made to a Mdnaviya-Dharmaiastra, 
a Bdrhaspatya-Arthaidstra, a Nydyasdstra of Medhatithi and a 
Prdcetasa-Srdddhakalpa. But nothing can be made out of it. 
The Togasdstra and the Arthaidstra have been referred to in the 
Avimdraka and the Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana. But nothing 
important can be made out of this for the Togaidstra, the Artha- 
sdstra and the Mdnaviya-Dharmaidstra are certainly older than 
Bhasa. We do not know of any Mydyaidstra by Medhatithi. 
In language, the style of Bhasa seems to stand between Kalidasa 
and A^vaghosa. The Prakrt also is older than that used in 
the classical dramas. On this evidence, Winternitz would 
place Bhasa in the 3rd century or the first half of the 4th 
century A.D^/ 

Most of the stories are drawn from the Mahdbhdrata, 
Krs^a and Rama legends also play their part in the Bdla-carita 
and the dramas Pratimd-ndtaka and Abhiseka-ndtaka. The story 
of the Svapna-ndtaka and Pratijnd-yaugandhardyana are drawn 
from Gung^hya’s Brhat-kathd and probably also that of 
Avimdraka and Daridra-cdrvdaita. 


‘ See Lesny, Z.D.M.O., 1917, p. 203 ff., see also Lindenau, BhSsn. Studun, p. 14 ff., 
who believes Bh&sa to have lived after 200• A.D. Ajvaghosa and Bharata probaldy lived 
between 100 and 200 A.D. 
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rthe plays of Bhasa have been differently classified by 
different people.^ We may thus divide them as follows: (t) the 
Udayana plays— Svapna and Pratijna; (it) Fiction or original 
plays— Avimaraka and Cdrudatta; (in) the Mahabhdrata plays— 
Balacarita, Duta-ghatotkaca, Duta-vakya, Kamabhdra* Panca- 
ratra, Urubhangay Madhyama-vydyoga; (tv) the Rdmdyana 
playsi —Pratimd and Abhiseka —altogether 13 plays.} 

Some of the South Indian plays, e.g.y the Matta-vildsOy 
Kalydna-saugandhikay Tapati-saffivarana, etc. and the southern 
manuscripts of the Sakuntald and the Ndgdnanda, display some 
structural peculiarity.’* But the plays of Bhasa show some 
special structural peculiarity: (t) they begin with the same stage- 
direction.* («) The sutradhdra recites only one mangala-Uoka 
and in some of the dramas the dramatic pefsons are introduced 
in the mangala-ilokaA (Hi) Excepting Karmbkdra we have 
sthdpand instead of prastdvand. (tv) The name of the book is 
given in the conclusion but the author’s name is absent, (v) 
Excepting some of the dramas, they all begin in the sthdpand 
with the same kind of phraseology.® (vi) The epilogues are 
nearly identical. 

The dramas of Bhasa not only ignored the rules of the 
Ndtya-idstra in introducing death and violent action on the 
stage, but they also used the word drya-putra as a term of 
address from a servant, whereas drya-putra is generally the term 
of address from a wife to her husband. The dramatic devices 

* Winternitz, O.Z. IX, followed by Devadhara, Plays, etc. Lindenau, BhSsaStudun, 
p. 16; Jahagirdar, I.A. 1931, pp. 42-44; Svarupa, Vision, Introduction, p. 10. 

* See Bhisa—A Study^ Pusalker, 1940. They all begin with the lines: uye kismu 
khiUu myi vyii^natyagre iahda iva irSyate, 

* nandyantt ieteh pravtSati s^tradhdrah. 

* Smpna, FratijM, PatUarStra and Pratima. 

* eoam dryamUrdn v{jHdpaydmi, aye, kinnu khalu mayi vijdapemooyaffre iabda ioa 
fr&yate. anga paiydmi. The Pratijkd, Cdrudaita, AvirnSraka and Pratimd use a difierent 
form. 

* They use the verse; 

imdm sigaraparyantd^ himavad-oiadkya-hlg^dim I 
mahtmekdtt^atrddkSm rdfasimlu^ praidsta naik || 

Cdrudatta and Diita-gha^aca have no epilogues. 
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are also similar in most of the plays; such as, the constant 
recourse to akdiabha^itamt description of battles, duels, etc. 
The entrance of persons of high ranks preceded by the words 
ussaraha, ussaraha. The communication of the intervening 
events is by a chamberlain, who addresses the female door-keeper 
in somewhat the same phraseology. The door-keeper is often 
addressed with the same phraseology, such as nivedyatam^ 
nivedyatam. The dramatic characters often know what is 
passing in others* minds. ^ We also often notice the same kind 
of ideas, such as, (i) the best weapon of a hero is his hand; 
{ii) Narada is described as inciting quarrels. (Hi) Dhrtara$|ra is 
described as having been made blind through the jealousy of the 
gods, (iv) Arjuna’s exploits with the Kirata is described in the 
same terms in Duia-vakya, Duta-ghatotkaca and Uru-bhadga 

(v) Inference of the existence of cities from the watering of trees. 

(vi) The idea that kings live in their sacrifices. 

The dramatic device of patdkdsthdna is used in Pratijnd, 
Act II, Abhiseka V, Avirndrakoy Act II, Pancardtra, Act I,* 
Pratimdy Act I. 

Again, similar forms of irony and dramatic situations 
Prati.y V. 20 (p. 107) and AbhisekUy II. 18 (p. 27), in Bdla. 
(p. 61) andPflwa. (p. 87) are sometimes introduced. The same 
expressions are sometimes used in different dramas. The use of 
common imagery of a peculiar character, the introduction of 
similar dramatic scenes and even the use of similar unique 
expressions and vocabulary and the recurrence of the same verses 
and long prose passages, grammatical solecisms and PrSk|t 
archaisms all go to prove that whatever may have been the 
original of these plays, they all were the products of the same 
hand.® 

But howsoever Professor Pusalker and others may try to 
explain the absence of the verses quoted from Bh^a by other 
writers in the printed T. S. texts by inventing situations where 

' See ShSstt, Pusalker, p. 8. 

* See BhSsa by Pusalker for details. 

O. P. 150—91 
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their verses might have occurred and by attributing everything to 
clerical error, the facts remain that these are not found in the 
T. S. texts, so even though we are willing to believe that the 
texts originally belonged to the author, it cannot be denied that 
they suffered much alteration and nothing is settled* about the 
point that they were written by a pre-Kalidasa Bh^a. 

Ba^a refers to a Bhasa and it is possible that this is a 
reference to a pre-KSlidasa Bhasa. Now pataka means anka and 
banner^ and bhumika means composition and change of dress. 
Thus the verse may be translated thus:—Bhasa attained fame 
by his introduction of dramas with the stage manager (carpenter) 
and with many actors and its division in many acts like the 
houses of gods which are commenced with the carpenter’s line 
and have many floors and banners. In my opinion this suggests 
that Bhasa was the first to start the classical drama as starting 
with a Sutradhdra and a compound of many players in diverse 
dress and also of many acts. This would make Bhasa a very old 
writer who according to Bana gave the structure and form to the 
classical drama and therefore attained such great fame. But yet 
we have no evidence that this Bhasa was the writer of the 
T.S.S. plays, as they now stand. But we are prepared to agree 
that though there may have been castigations, modifications and 
changes, on the whole they reveal the composition of the old 
Bhasa. Since we have placed Kalidasa in the 1st century B.C. 
and since we find that there is no Asokan influence of the 
prohibition of sacrifices and since we also find the great prevalence 
of image-worship at the time, and for sundry other reasons as 

' * stitradhirakrtSramhhmT ndfakairbahubhAm^ih I 
st^atikairyfoio Ubke bkSso dtvahdamva II 

— Harfa^earita. 

patdkd vttyajfontydtfi ca saubhdgye'dkt dhvt^'pi ea 

—Viivtt 

bk9.mik3raettndjfSm sy&d eeiSniaraparigrakt 

—Midini 


Kvla^janapade gfhe 
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the style and the like, our conjecture is that he was probably a 
writer of the Mauryya times. It seems also probable that he 
lived at a time when the Mahdbhdrata tales had not been worked 
up in the present form. The characterisation of Duryyodhana and 
his consent in giving back to the Pandavas half the kingdom arc 
such radical changes of the story of Mahdbhdrata that no writer 
could have introduced those tales without giving a rude shock 
to public feelings at a time when the Mahdbhdrata had been 
codified in the present form. His tendency to write different 
types of dramas also supports the view that he was writing at a 
time when these various forms of drama were gradually evolving 
out. 

In the Duta-kdvyq a scene from the Udyoga-parva is depicted. 
Bhisma was being appointed as the general. When Krsna comes 
with a message of conciliation and peace, Duryyodhana tries to 
insult him by looking at a picture portraying the scene of the 
pulling of Draupadi’s hair and clothes and has a wordy convei^ 
sation with him. After this he tries to arrest him but Krsna 
shows his cosmic form and Duryyodhana flies away. Krsna’s 
weapons, Sudariana^ etc., appear but finding Krsna pacified, go 
away. Dhrtarastra falls at his feet and mollifies him. The 
portrait scene and the appearance of Krsna*s weapons are new 
modifications on the story of the Mahdbhdrata. In the Mahd- 
bhdratay Dhrtarastra is the Emperor but here Duryyodhana is the 
real Emperor as well as a mighty warrior, whereas in the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata he is only a wicked man. It is either a vydyoga or a 
vithi. 


Karna-bhara 

KarQa was appointed general after Droiiia. He asked Salya 
to drive the chariot where Arjuna was fighting. He is held back 
for a moment by the memory of.his relationship with the 
Pandavas and tells Salya the story of how he received new 
weapons from Para^urama. In the meanwhile, : Indra in the 
form of a Brahmin asked for his natural armour which he gtver 
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away to him in spite of the warning of l^alya. Indra sends 
Vimala, a Sakti, to Karna. Karna asks ^alya to drag the 
chariot to the battle>field. 

In the Epic, the story of the giving away of tl;e natural 
armour happens earlier, while the Pandavas were in the forest. 
The introduction of the episode in the midst of the work makes 
Kar^a appear nobler. l§alya is more sympathetic to Karna than 
in the Epic. It is a vyayoga and also an instance of utsrftikdnka. 

DuTA-GHAtOTKAOA 

In this play Ghatotkaca is represented as going to Dhrta- 
r&9p*a on the death of Abhimanyu, to tell him that this foul 
deed will be avenged. Dhrtarastra himself was quite angry with 
his sons and Jayadratha for the commision of the act and had 
assured them that nothing would save them from the arrows of 
the Fat^^avas. The embassy of Ghatotkaca is a new introduction, 
which does not occur in the Epic. 

Oru-bhanga 

Whereas in the Epic the family of Duryyodhana is far away 
from the battle-fieid, in this drama after the club-fight between 
Bhima and Duryyodhana, when Duryyodhana was struck in the 
thigh against the rules of fight, the poet utilises the opportunity 
of demonstrating Duryyodhana’s softer sentiments towards his 
father, wife and child., Duryyodhana also shows great patience 
and forbearance in trying to dissuade Balarama and A^vatthama 
from avenging his death by killing the Pai^^avas. He also 
confesses that he has done more ill to the Pa^^avas than they 
had done to him. 

It is an utsrflikaAka, 

Madhyama-vyayoga 

It is a story which is wholly invented. depicts the 
meeting of Bhima and Ghatotkaca; the latter was out for secur- 
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ing a victim for his mother and the three sons of a Brahmin were 
all vying with one another for being made a victim. The middle 
one was chosen but as Ghatotkaca was calling for him as 
madhyama, madhyama, Bhfma appeared on the scene. Bhlma 
offers himself as a victim if Ghatotkaca was able to take him by 
force, in which he fails. Bh!ma then accompanied Ghatotkaca 
to Hi^imba who recognised him. 

Pancaratra 

In this play Duryyodhana performed a sacrifice with Drona 
as the priest and as the daksind of the sacrifice Drona requests 
Duryyodhana to settle with the Pandavas by giving them half the 
Empire and Duryyodhana agrees if any news of the Pandavas 
would be got within five days. This being fulfilled, Duryyodhana 
agrees to part with half the kingdom in favour of the Panclavas. 
We have nowhere in the Epic the performance of the sacrifice, 
agreement with Drona and the final parting of half the kingdom 
to the Pandavas, which would have made the Kuruksetra battle 
impossible. It is a samavakdra. 

Abhiseka 

The scene opens in Kiskindhya and the agreement between 
Sugriva and Rama to help each other. Sugriva challenges Bali 
to fight but when he is worsted in the fight, Rama kills him with 
an arrow. After the death of Bali, Sugriva is anointed king. 
There is much deviation here from the description in the 
Rdmdyar^» 


Bala-garita 

It * deals with the early life of Krsi^a. There are some 
elements in it which does not tally with the description of Kr^^a 
as we find elsewhere. Though the dancing of the Gopinis is 
mentioned, we do not find any of the amorous scenes described in 
the Bhdgavata or the Brahma-vaivartta. The girl that is killed 
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by Kaipsa has been given birth to by Devaki. After Krsna had 
killed Katpsa, the old king Ugrasena was released from prison 
and was crowned. 


Avimaraka 

The story of the Avimaraka seems to have been taken either 
from the Brhat-kathd or from some floating stories of the time 
which were taken up by the Brhat~kathd\ yet the story, as it 
appears, is slightly different from that found in the Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara. It is a long story. It refers to the union of 
Kurahgl, daughter of a king, with Avimaraka, who was also 
a prince in disguise in clandestine ways. It is a full- fledged 
ndtaka. 

Pratjma 

The Pratimd which is a full-fledged ndtaka, is based on the 
‘story of the Rdmdyana, with many deviations, both as regards 
plot and as regards the depicting of characters. 


PratijnS-yaugai^harayana 

It is a story from the Brhat-kathd with deviations. In this 

play king Pradyota, willing to give his daughter Vasavadatta in 

marriage to Vatsaraja, took him by a ruse and carried him off to 

his country. There Vatsaraja fell in love with V^avadatta. By 

a cunning device of the minister Yaugandharayapa, Vatsaraja 

succeeded in eloping with Vasavadatta. It has been regarded by 

some as a prakara^ and by others as a nqtikd and by others as 

an ihdmrga, 

« 

s 

Svapna-vasavadatta 

Udayana Vatsaraja lost a part of his kingdom by the 
invasion of Arupi. The minister Yaugandharay^pa conceived of 
the plan of making Udayana marry the daughter of the king of 
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Magadha in order to make an ally of him for restoring the 
kingdom conquered by Aruni.Udayana’s wife Vasavadattaagrees 
with the plan fixed byYaugandharayana and arrives atRSjagrha 
in an asrama^ posing herself as a sister of Yaugandharayana. 
Padmavati, the daughter of the Magadha king, comes there and 
meets Vasavadatta in disguise. Padmavati agrees to the request 
of Yaugandharayana to keep with her Vasavadatta. A rumour 
is afloat that there is a great fire at Lavanaka in which both 
Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta perished. Vasavadatta des¬ 
cribes to Padmavati the beauty of Udayana. A betrothal of 
Padmavati with Udayana is arr^hged. The marriage of Udayana 
takes place. But the king Udayana, though he had heard of the 
death of Vasavadatta in the Lavanaka fire and though he had 
married Padmavati,. was still in very much grief for her. In 
one scene Udayana was asleep on bed and Vasavadatta, mistaking 
him to be Padmavati sleeps beside him. But the king, in his 
dream calls out for Vasavadatta and recognises Vasavadatta. 
But she leaves hastily. Udayana then with the combined 
forces that belonged to him and the king of Magadha, 
regains his kingdom. His mother-in-law the Queen Angara- 
vati, had sent him a picture of Udayana and Vasavadatta. 
Padmavati recognises in the portrait Avantika, who was 
in the disguise of Vasavadatta with her. At this time 
a Brahmin, who was Yaugandharayana in disguise, is 
announced and Vasavadatta is brought in and when her veil is 
removed, she is recognised and Padmavati pays her homage to 
Vasavadatta. 


Carudatta 

No precise information is available regarding the source 
of the story. It is very closely allied to the story of the 
Mrcchakatika. It is a prakarana.^ 


* For materials in the study of BhSsa and a masterly treatment of the subject in detail 
reference may ba made to Bhisa—A Sludy, by A, D. Pusalker, 
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Kalid^a 

Much has been written in the East and the West about the 
date of Kalidasa.^ There is a story that Kalid^a was the son 
of a Brahmin, but early in life he was a cowherd, boy. He, 
however, succeeded in marrying a princess and being shamed by 
her, he adored the goddess Kali through whose grace he became 
a great scholar and poet. Hence his name was Kalidasa. ^ 
Another Ceylonese tradition makes him a contemporary of the 
poet Kumaradasa of the 6th century A.D.® Hoernle says that 
Kalidasa was like a hook to wlk 3 many stories hanged, although 
they have no historical validity.^ 

All that we may learn from Kalidasa’s own works is that 
he was probably devoted to Siva. He also adores Visnu as the 
incarnation of Brahman and he praises Brahman as the original 
cause of the world. He seems to have been l^uite familiar to 


> See G. Huth, Die des JCSliddsa, Diss, Berlin, 1890 and fi. Liebich, Indo- 
germanisehe Forsekungen, 1912-13, p. 198 ff. 

> See TsranStha’s Geschickte des Buddhistnus, translated by A. Schiefner, p. 76 ff; 
R. Visudeva Tullu, Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 115 ff; M.T. Narasimhiengar, Indian 
Antiquary, 1910, p. 236. 

• SeeT. W. Rhys Davids and C. Bcndall,J.R,A.S., 1888, p. 148 £f., and p. 440; 
W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der SinghaUsan {Grundriss I, 10), p. 3 ff.; H. M. VidyS- 
bhilf i;^a,J.A.S.B., 1893, p. 212 ff; J. £. Seneviratne, The Life of K&tidSs, Colombo, 1901. 
The life of K&lidEsa has been dramatised in Ceylon. The life of Kulid&sa is found in later 
works like the Bhoja-prabandha and is current in the oral tradition of the pundits, wherein 
he is said to have been at first a very foolish man who was cutting the branch of the tree on 
which he was sitting. A princess had made the wager that she would marry the scholar 
who would defeat her in discussion. Many scholars were defeated by her and some of them, 
wanting to take their revenge, put forth K&lidSsa as their teacher who was so wise that he 
remained silent. By a clever ruse they convinced the princess of the scholarship of the 
speechless man. The lady discovered her mistake in her bridal night. She kicked him 
out of her bed. He then adored Sarasvat! and became a great poet and went to see the prin¬ 
cess. The prinems asked him what he wanted. He replied— asti kofcid vSg-viiefoh. 
To immortalise his first speech with the princess he wrote three works beginning with asti 
{JCumdra-sambhava), kaleit {Megha-d^ta) and vgk (Raghu-paniitt). 

* Grierson and Hornile, J.A.R.S, 1906, p. 692 ff, and 699 ff; also see Die Anekdoten 
Bber JCdlidgsa in Ballala*s Bhtga^prabandha by Th. Pavie, J.A. 1854, pp. 385*431; S.M. 
Natesa Sastri, Ind. Ant., 18, p. 40 ff.; see also Gesekichten wie sie die Pandits von Ujjain 
nothheute rrejAlm by Jackson. J.A.O.S., 1901, p. 331 ft. 
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the doctrine of Vedanta, Saipkhya and Yoga.^ He seems to 
have travelled much over India and was well-acquainted with 
the geography of India and outside India. He shows his 
acquaintance with the geography of India in his Megha-dUta 
and it seems that he had carefully observed the actual progress 
of the monsoon in India. He was a well-known scholar and 
often loved to depict the old picture of living the varfiairama- 
dharma. He is not only acquainted with the science of poetry 
and dramaturgy but has sufficient knowledge of the pictorial art 
as well. He was well-versed in all the sciences including Astro¬ 
nomy and Grammar, as well as in Erotics and Polity.* He 
frequently in many places uses the iahdalankara called yamaka 
and refers to and uses many alarikaras in it.® He had also, as is 
evident from the Vikramorvaii, sufficient knowledge of music, 
singing and dancing. From his special partiality to UjjayinI 
it has been suggested that his home was probably in UjjayinI. 
The title of the drama, VikramorvaH has an allusion, it has 
been suggested, to Vikramaditya, in whose court he might 
have lived. ^ Tradition says that he was one of the nine jewels 
of Vikramaditya’s court,® the others being Vararuci, Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, Sariku, Vetala-bhatta, Ghatakarpara 
and Varaha-mihira. But this traditional account seems to 


* See Harris, An Investigation into same of Kdliddsa's Views, Evansville, Indiana, 
1884; M. T. Narasimhi Ivengar, Katiddsa's Religion and Philosophy, Indian Asttiqnary, 
1910, p. 236 IF.: also Kirsnamacharya, p. 73 ff. 

• See Haraprasada Sastil, J.B.O.R.S,, 1916, p. 180. In his comparisons we find 
allusions to technical grammatical terms; Hillebrandt, Kdliddsa, p. 143; See also p. 20 ff.; 
N. G. Mazumdar's article in Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 95; Tucci, R.S.O., 1923, p. 9 ff., 
p. 22 ff; A. H. Shah, Kaufilya and Kdliddsa, in O.J.M.S., Vol. X No. 4 and Vol XI, 1-3. 

* Sm Hillebrandt, Kdliddsa, p. 107 ff. 

« Sec Bhau Daji in Nandargikar’s Introduction to his edition of the Raglm-vnpiu, 
p*. 35 ff. 

• Haraprasad Sastrl, in J.B.O,R.S, I, 1915, p. 197 ff., thought that it could be proved 
that Kalidasa’s home was in Malva. Pap4>* Lachmldhar in his article, Tho BirthfPteuo 
of Kdliddsa (Delhi University publication No. I, 1926) says that his home was in Kadmiir. 
It is also supposed by many that he was bom in Vidarbha because he wrote in the VaidarUtt 
stylei N. G. Mazumder, Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 264; F. O. Peterson, J:R.A.S., 192$^' 
p. 725. Even Bengal has been claimed by some to have been the birth-plaM of the poet. 


O.P. 150—92 
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have little historical value. ^ Further, the astronomer Varaha- 
mihira lived probably in the first half of the 6th century. No 
king at his time had the title of Vikramaditya. The style of 
K^lid^a as well as his astronomical views are other than those of 
VarUha-mihira.^ So also Dhanvantari, the author of a medical 
glossary, is older than Amarasiipha, and he has in his glossary 
utilised K^idasa.^ Ksapanaka was a lexicographer. He wrote 
a work called the Anekdrtha-kosa, which is quoted in the Gu^a- 
ratna-mahodadhi. Ghatakarpara wrote a kavya called the Ghata- 
karpara-kaiya. It has commentaries, such as, those by Vaddya- 
niltha, Vindhyelvarlprasada, Taracandra, Govardhana, Ku^ala- 
kavi and Abhinavagupta, the last-named one being called the 
Ghatakarpara’-kulaka-vrtti. Vararuci is known as a grammarian. 
About 22 books are ascribed to him of whi'ch 13 are works on 
grammar, one on lexicon, the Prakrt Grammar, Prdkrta- 
prakd^a, one on medicine, one on rdja-niti and two kdvyas called 
the Rdkfasa-kdvya and Vararuci-vdkya-kdvya and other works. 
But it is doubtful whether all these were written by him. We know 
nothing of Sahku, but we know one called Saftkuka, who wrote 


* It has been sometimes erroneously asserted that K&UdEsa had written an astrological 
text Jyotirgiddbharaiftt which was probably written in the 16th century A.D.; see A. Weber, 
Z.D.M.G., 1868. p. 708 ff. 

A reference to the nava-ratna is found as early as 948 A.D. in an Inscription in Buddha- 
Gayg. The Inscription is however lost and it is only on the evidence of a doubtful copy of 
Wilmot and a translation of it by Charles Wilkins (Asiatic Researches^ 1806, p. 284 if.) that 
it is known. Winternitz says that Wilmot was a victim to erroneous belief. See also A. 
Holtzmann, Vher den griechisehen Urspnmg dec indiseksn Tierkreises, Karlsruhe, 1841, 18 ff., 
p. 27 ff. See also Zachariae, Die indischen Wdnerbgeher, p. 18 f; Fleet, JnMtm Antiquary^ 
1901, p. 3 f. 

* Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., 1876 p. 304 ff. 

* Zachariae, Beitrdge sur indischen Lexihographie, Berlin, 1883, p. 37. Dhanvantari 

wrote a Pfighe}ffa called the Dhanoanteainighapfa. Other works ascribed to him are; 
Oufadha-prqjmga, Kdla-jUdna, Cikitsd-taitva~viJ(ldnat Cikitsd-dipikdt Cikitsa-sdra. Ed/o* 
eikitsd, Tcgn-cinldmaqi, Toga-^pikdf Vidyd-pretkdia-cUdtsd. VariUia-mihira in his Padm- 
•sidMdntikd takes 506 A. D. as the epoch year of his calculations. Many works of satronmny 
• are athributed to him, such as, Bfhat-saqihitd, Ard^ha-jdiaka, Kdla-eakrat Kriygkmrasia‘ 
eandrifidt Jdt^-keddniJhit Jdtaka^dra or Laghorjdtakat Dma^ga-aaUahhdt Pafb»4idd/hb»* 
tikdf PraJna-eandrikd, MqpdrtMiirtdkat Mukdrta»gganlha, Tagaydtrd, 

Togdfpaim, Vata-JcoR/cd, SMvaU, 
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Bhuvanabhyudaya and a work on alanikara and also a 
commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-idstra, We know nothing of 
Vetalabhatta. Amarasiipha was undoubtedly the celebrated 
writer of the lexicon called Amara~ko$a or Mdmalidgdnuidsana, 
It had no less than 37 commentaries, some of which have been 
published and the others are available in manuscripts. He is 
also reputed to be a grammarian and as such he has been men¬ 
tioned in Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma. It is difficult to say 
how many of the nine jewels lived in the court of Vikramaditya, 
but many scholars of the present day believe that at least 
Kalid^a lived in the court of Vikramaditya of UjjayinI, who is 
supposed to have started the Vikrama era to signalise his victory 
over the l§akas in the year 58 B. C.^ 

There has been,a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalidasa. Some have tried to prove that he belonged to the 1st 
or 2nd century B.G.* If it could be proved that ASvagho^a in 
his Saundardnanda or the Buddha-carita borrowed from Kalidasa, 
the contention could be proved.® But on this point, no infallible 
judgment can be made, though there are evident similarities 
between the writings of the two authors. 

Ghandragupta II and Skandagupta assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya as evidenced by numismatic proofs. Ghandragupta 


» See Cambridge History qf India, Vol. I. p. 532 ff, 571, 581 (E. J. Rapson); Kielhorn, 
Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 316, had for the first time demonstrated that the Vikrama era 
was identical with the Milavaera. 

• K. G. Sahkara, and K. M. Shembavnekar and Dhircndranith Mukcrji in the latter’s 
article on the Gupta era {Daxdatpwr Collegt Magazine, 1934), tried to prove in an tuicon* 
vincing manner that the Gupta era was identical with Vikrama era and thereby to prove 
thatKftlidSsa lived in the 1st century B.G. A terracotta medallion found in Bhita near 
Allahabad is a scene of a hermitage and it belongs to the SuAga period. It has been suggested 
that the beautiful scene is that of the hermitage of the St^untali. But Sir John Marshall 
says that it resembles the reliefs of Sanchi and probably represents a scene from the 
Jgtakas. Sec, J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 138; Cambridge HUtory, Vol. I, p. 643, Plate No. 
XXIX, 81; also K^etresh Ch. Chatterjee's article. The Date of Kslidisa, when he tries 
to prove an earlier date of Kftlidasa. 

* Opinions are available on both sides. While K^ctresh Cb. Chatterjee holds Uiat. 
Aivaghofa was the borrower, MM. HarapraAda Sistrl, in J. B. O. R. S„ 1916, p. 186, 
bolds the opposite view. 
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II had his capital in Ujjayinl. Winternitz, following Bloch, 
thinks that the Raghuvanija contains many allusions to Ghandra- 
gupta II.^ 

The present writer does not think that there is any evidence 
that Kalidasa lived in Ujjayinl for a long time o» that the 
Raghuvatfiia contains any allusion to Chandragupta II. The poet 
Kalid^a, of course, is very reverential to Valmiki, but he does 
not say of him as a mythical seer of antiquity as living in another 
yuga, as Winternitz says. Jacobi is supposed to have demons¬ 
trated that certain astrological data in Kalidasa’s epics reveal an 
acquaintance with Greek astrology and that the stage of Greek 
astrology as represented in the works of Indian astrologers 
correspond to that which is evidenced by Firmicus Meternus 
about the middle of the 4th century A.D.^. Biihler has shown 
that the author of an inscription in the Sun temple at Mandasor, 
one called Vatsabhatti, had not only imitated the style ofKalidasa 
but he actually borrowed some of Kalidasa’s poems as the model 
oh his own verses. ® If this is correct, Kalidasa must have lived 
and attained fame before the year 473 A. D. But as the present 
writer is unable to weigh the astronomical evidence of Jacobi, he 
is unable to place the other limit of Kalidasa’s date to 350 A. D. 
But the argument for his date being 375 A. D. gains in strength 
if we can believe that he lived in the court of Vikramaditya 
and that this Vikramaditya was Chandragupta II. On this 
point we have no conclusive evidence. Our conclusion therefore 
is that Kalidasa lived pretty long before the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. But how long it was, we are unable to decide. 

I now wish to adduce an altogether new point, which 
I hope, may throw some light on the date of Kalidasa. The 
principle of inheritance in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra differs in a 

» T. Bloch, Z.D.M.G., 1908, p. 671 ff. In J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 740 ff, F. W. 
Thomas has tried to contradict this idea. 

* Monatsberiehte ier BtrUner Akadmi* dtr Wissmschtffim 1873, p. 554 ff. and 
Z.DiM. G., 1876, p. 302 ff. 

' * ■ Du ■ indu^im ■ BueArifttHt p. 18 ff. and 24. f; also Kielhorn, N. G. G. W.> 1890, 
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very significant manner from those that are found in Yajnavalkya 
and others. In Kautilya’s ArthaiaHrUi in the chapter on 
D^a-vibhdga, the sons share the father’s property. In those 
cases in which any of the sons may be dead, his share would 
go to his direct descendants up to the 4th generation; but when 
a man has no son, the property would go to the brothers, pro¬ 
vided they are living together, as also the daughters. Under 
certain conditions the nephews also may share, but there is 
no provision for the property of a person going to distant 
relations, the inheritors being limited to sons, daughters, 
brothers and sons of brothers. In the case of those who have 
none of these, the property should go to the king after providing 
for the maintenance of the wife and the funeral ceremony of 
the deceased excepting in the case of a Vedic Brahmin.^ Now 
in the Manu or Yajnavalkya smrtisy there is no such law and 
the property of a person may go to his wife and other relations. 
In the Yajnavalkya, in the absence of the son or sons the 
property would go first to the wife and then to daughters, if 
the wife is not living.® Nowhere in the Hindu legal literature 

1 adayakain r^d haret stri-»ftti-preta~kdryavttryam, anyaira irotriya~draey&, tat 
traividyebhyak prayacehet. — Artha-idstra, III. 5. 

* patni-dukitaraicioa pitman bkrdtmastathd I 

tatsutd gotrajd bandhu-iifyasabrahmaedri^ah II 
efdmabhdve p&rvasya dhanabkdguttmotlarah I 
svarydtasya hyaputrasya sarvaBarisufvayaijt vidhih 11 

— Tdjflauttlkya, II, 8. 135, 136. 

Mitakfmd in supporting this view quotes Vrddhamanu 
aputrd it^anatfi bhartuh pdlayanti orate sthitd I 
patnyevtt dadydt tafpindain kttsnamatidatii labheta ca II 

Vrddhavif^u says— 

aputradhanatu patnyabhigdmi. 

KitySyana says— 

patnt patymdhanahari, 

Bfhaspati also says— 

. asutasya pramitasya patni tadbhdgahdrini. 

Manu says—. 

aaap^yojya putra^a mdtd ddyamaydpnuydt I 

mStary^i ea vfttdydtppiturmdtd hmeddhanam \\ —(IX, 217). 

Manu further says— 

pitd hmtibiputnsya rikthmn bkrttara ega yd I 
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do we find that there is any provision for the property of a 
person to go to the king except in those extreme cases where 
not only no relatives are available but not even a disciple or a 
class-fellow of the person {si^ya and sabrahmacdrin) is 
available.^ • 

From a study of the older legal treatises it appears that 
it is quite against the spirit of Hindu law that property should be 
allowed to go to the king. It is only when no relations of any des¬ 
cription, not even disciples and class-fellows, are available that 
property should go to the king. In Kautilya’s Arthaidstra only 
do we find that in the absence of a daydda, property should go 
to the king but the number of ddyddas or inheritors is extremely 
limited, as we have shown above. This was probably due to 
the fact that the Mauryas were greedy and needed wealth and 
therefore changed the older Hindu laws in their own interest, 
so that by restricting the number of inheritors and by providing 
for transmission to the king in the absence of such limited 
•inheritors, the state could acquire enormous wealth from rich 
merchants and others. That the Mauryas had the monopoly 
of making images for being sold, shows that they were often 
in want of money and took to such means as selling images 
for money which is quite undignified for a state. ^ It is quite 
consistent with such a behaviour of the Mauryas with regard 
to collection of money by any means whatsoever that they should 
revise the old Hindu law in their favour so that they could 
secure as much property of the people as possible by restricting the 
number of inheritors and by debarring the wife from inheriting the 
peoperty of the husband. Now in the 6th Act of the ^akuntaldf 
the minister sends a letter in which it is stated that a merchant 
named Dhanavrddhi had died in an accident on the sea leaving 

* Thus Manu (IX. 189} says:— 

itarefd^ tu vanfdndtit sarvabhfye karemrpah I 
■ See P&uini’s rule Jfivikdrth* cSpaatyt and the on it— 

itjuCrynU ttUredmn na siddhati Hvith skmdah viiSkkak iti, kiip kSrafum, 
mauiymh hira^ydrthib/dk arceSh prako^itdh, bkmeUSsu aa syit jwite etdh sm^tpraii 
Usu bhao^yati II 
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no child and he had millions of gold and suggesting also that 
under the circumstances this gold should go to the state. The 
king, Dusyanta, says that equiry should be made if he had 
any among his wives who was pregnant. The Pratihari replies 
that one of his wives is in a state of pregnancy and the king 
orders that the gold of the merchant should go to the child in 
the womb.^ This would lead to the supposition that Kalidasa 
who was in all probability referring to a law prevalent in his 
own days, lived at a time when the Maurya laws of inheritance 
were in force even with Hindu kings. This conclusion seems 
so obvious that we think that we may rely on it and place 
Kalidasa at a later period of the Sungas. He may have been 
either a contemporary of Agnimitra or came shortly after him. 

We have now to see if there are any facts which can be 
adduced against such a conclusion. We find from the Gupta 
inscriptions that in the time of Chandragupta II or Skandagupta, 
Brahminic laws were in force. We know also that Pusyamitra 
had performed an Ahamedha sacrifice and probably thereby 
sought to establish his claim as an orthodox Hindu king and 
it is reasonable to imagine that he had made considerable or 
wholesale changes in the Maurya law and established the old 
Hindu laws. Consequently, it is reasonable to imagine that 
Kalidasa lived sometime after Pusyamitra and Agnimitra, when 
the Brahminic renaissance had started and when the inheritance 
law of Yajnavalkya or other Dharma-iastras had not yet been 
re-introduced by the repeal of the Maurya laws. Had he lived 
in later days, say in the time of Candragupta II, he would have 
found the state laws to be based entirely on old Hindu laws and 


*■ Rijd — {vScayati) viditamastu dtvapddSn&it dhanaofddhitandna vu^ik 

jivt nawgwMMiia mpaanah, sa eSmpatyiA, tasya ednekakofisakkhymn ikuu. 
rSjasvatSmSpadyaie. iti JrutvS dtvah pramS^amiti. {savifSdtttn) kofpafl kiudvoMpa^td^ 
Vetraoedi nuthsdkanatayi hahupotaHunSnena bhantaiyaift tadani^iytttS^ yadi kdeUU 
dpantuuattvdsytt bhOiyd ^St. 

Prattkiri—dS^^ jjtoa siktda urassa utfhitfo dukidi fdvptata-pamsatiVd tatsa 
Rididsa kkalu grabkak pifiyimfktkamitrhati gatoaivamitindtyaift irUki I 
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had no occasion to refer to a law prevalent during the Maurya 
time as codified in Kautilya’s Artkaidstra. 

Now, we know by a reference to the 4th canto of the Raghu- 
vavnia that Kalidasa was aware of the Yavanas, the Huns and the 
Persians. Our contacts with the Persians and the Greeks are of 
a very early date and in the 2nd century B.C. the Greeks had 
invaded the city of Saketa. In the Bhitari inscriptions we have 
a passage.^ Prof. Raychaudhuri in his Political History of 
Ancient India in commenting on this passage says that the 
enemies mentioned in this Bhitari inscription were outsiders, 
e.g,i the Pusyamitras and the Huns. The Huns after the death 
of Atilla, their leader, gradually overcame the resistance of 
Persia when king Feroze was killed in 484 A.D. Swarms of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kusan kingdom of Kabul and 
thence poured into India. They at first came in a comparatively 
small body and were repelled by Skandagupta in 455 A.D. as is 
• evident from the Bhitari inscription. About ten years after 
they came in a much greater force and overwhelmed the kingdom 
of Gandh^a and Peshawar and penetrated into the heart of the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta Empire. The 
leader of this invasion was Toramana, who established himself 
as a ruler of Malwa in Central India in A.D. 500. Thus if 
K&lidSsa had made reference after seeing the Huns in India, he 
must have written his Raghuvartiia sometihie sifter 455 A.D. 
But in the inscription of Vatsabhatti he is alrady well-established 
as a great poet in 473 A.D. and this would be unaccountable and 
Kalid^a’s date in that case would not be the first half of the 
4th century. We have, therefore, to assume that when Kalidasa 
refers to the Huns in the 68th verse of the 4th Book of the 
Raghuvariihy in the North beyond Kashmir on the banks of the 
Indus, he probably refers to some small settlements of Huns who 


* dietmuptU vipluti^ vaipJalakfmm I 

bhujabaUeijUinryah pratifthspya hkOyah || 
jilamti paritotdnmdtaraip sSsrahttrim II 
hataripuriva knvo devttkfm abkyvpetah || 
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had already migrated up to that region. They were undoubtedly 
the White Huns because Kalidasa describes that their cheeks 
became ruddy through fear of Raghu’s prowess. As regards our 
contact with China, we must first note that the author of the 
Periplus tells us of Thins a land of silk, situated where the 
sea-coast ends externally, whence we may gather that the Ghryse 
of Pliny was conceived by him as an island lying not only to 
the east of the Ganges but also to the southward of the Chinese 
Empire. The great Western State of China, Ts’in, and the 
city called Thin® (meant probably as the genitive of ‘This’) 
was its capital, situated not far above the confluence of the 
Wei river with the Hoang-ho river. The state of Ts’in 
gradually grew in power. The greatest of the Ts’in monarchs 
was Ts’in Chi Hwangti, who ruled from 221-209 B.C., and he was 
the person who began the Great Wall and who pushed the Chinese 
frontier across the Gobi desert making Hami under the Tien-shan 
Mountains his out-post and thus preparing the way for direct 
communication with Bactria. Regular caravan travel between 
China and Bactria is said to have begun in 188 B.C. We thus 
see that Chinese silk very well finds its place in India early in 
the 2nd century B.C. or even earlier. But there was another 
route also of the importation of silk from China by way of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam and Eastern Bengal early in the 
Christian era. We have thus reasons to believe that if KS.iidfi8a 
lived in the 2nd century B.C. he would not be unacquainted 
with Chinese silk. A part of the Chinese trade was localised at 
the mouth of the Indus. Generally the Chinese silk W9a 
exchanged for frankincense which was much valued in Qiina. 
Through India the silk yarn passed on to Arabia and Syria aitd 
thence found its way to the Roman market. A part of die trade 
also passed through Persia, and Aristotle gives an excellent 
account of silk and how it was produced.^ 

There are some scholars who believe that K>&lid§sa lived 
towards the close of the 5th century and was a contemporary of 
> S«e S€haS—Ptr^tu a/tki SiMt pp. 26l«270. 

O.P. 15(^~93 
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KumSragupta and Skandagupta. ^ In such a case Kalidasa would 
have lived from about 390 to 460 A.D. There are others again 
who believe that Kalidasa lived in the 6th century A.D.* But 
except for the slight difficulty regarding the possibility of 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of the Hun settlement in the North, I am 
convinced that there is no other difficulty in holding that 
Kalidasa lived in the 2nd century B. G. and was probably a 
contemporary of Patahjali, the writer of the Mahabha^a, If 
Kalidasa had a real knowledge of the Huns he would not have 
located them on the banks of the Indus. ® After conquering the 
Huns, Raghu passed on to Kamboja, which was the north-eastern 
part of Afghanistan. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of 
Asoka, Kamboja is mentioned as Kambocha.^ If Raghu met the 
Huns on the banks of the Indus and then passed on to Kamboja 
and if that part of the Indus be such as to produce saffron, 

^ ‘ M. Chakravarti, J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 183 ff., 1904, p. 158 ff., B. C. Mazumdar, 

J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 731 ff.; B. Liebich, Indogermen. Forsehmgeiif 31, p, 200, relies mainly on 
the description of Raghu’s conquering expedition in the 4(h canto of the Raghuvatnia; Bohler, 
in his DU indischen Insehrijien, p. 82, had warned us against making such sweeping 
conclusions; see also K. B. Pathak, Indian Araiquary, 1912, p. 265 ff.; A. Gawrohski in the 
work The Digvijaya ({f Raghu and some connected problems {Roznik Oiyentalistyczny, 
Potnisches Archiv f&r Qrientalistik, Krakau, 1914-1915) sought also to prove on the same 
grounds that K&iidiisa came to the court in the reign of Kum&ragupta and became the famous 
court poet under Skandagupta. Sten Konow in Festschrift Wecktmagel, 1923, p. 4, 
regards the Kumdra-sambhava as being written in celebration of the birth of the Gupta 
Emperor KumUragupta or of his successor Skandagupta. See also E. Windisch, Ceschichte 
der Sanskritphihlogie Grundriss I, IB), p. 175, Note 2. 

* A. F. R. Hoernle, Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 156, says that Yafodharman who 
defeated or helped to defeat the Huns in the legendary Vikram&ditya, though Yafodharman is 
not known to have ever borne the title of VikramSditya. Such a view is held by D. R. 
Bhindkrkar, {Am, Bh. Inst., 8,1926-27, p,200ff. and Asutosh Memorial Volume, p. 72 ff.; 
MM. Harapras&da 8sstrf (J. B. O. R. S., 2, 1916, p. 31 ff.,p. 391 ff.) as also B. G. 
Mazumder, Ibul, p 388 ff.) believed that K&lidSsa belonged to the second half of the period 
between 404 and 533 A. D. 

* The verse runs as follows: 

vitdtddhvaiTamdstasya sindhutiraviceftmaih I 
dudhuourvgjinab skandhdn lagnakuikumokeiardn II 
tatra kk^dvarodlUMft bhartrto oyaktamkreunam I 
kapote^dfedddeli kabMlv* reglmeeftitam II 

-^Ragkaomitlei, IV, 6^. 

* See N. L. De's The OeograpMeed Dietimary of AneUnt emd MedUfal Iitdiet, 
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he must have passed through the Gandhara country on the border 
of Kashmir, gone westwards and then southwards to Kamboja. 
At the time of return he is said to have mounted up on the Hima* 
layas and then come down. It is not described that he crossed the 
Himalayas for reaching the land of the Huns. Now, we know 
that Kashmir is the only country that produces saffron. It seems, 
therefore, that some parts of the KaSmira-Gandhara country was 
regarded by him as being the home of the Huns. Now, this 
would be impossible, for the Huns lived in the Oxus Valley and 
when they invaded India they over-ran the whole country 
and in such a case there would be no meaning in supposing the 
Gandhara-KaSmlra country on the banks of the Indus to be the 
home of the Huns. It may, therefore, be reasonably supposed that 
Kalidasa had no direct knowledge of the Huns. He only knew 
probably by hearsay that the Huns lived in the north and located 
them on the banks of the Indus quite erroneously. It is not 
impossible for a cultured man living in the 2nd century B.C. to^ 
have heard the name of the White Huns who lived somewhere 
in the north. The reference to the Huns therefore docs not imply 
that he lived at the time of the Hun invasion or that he had any 
definite knowledge of the Huns excepting that they were White 
and that they lived somewhere in the north. ^ 

Just as there is a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalid^a so there is not yet a complete unanimity regarding 
Kalid^a who had already established his fame on the most firm 
basis by the first half of the 7th century. He is mentioned by 
the great poet Ba^a and also in an inscription of the year 634, 
as a famous poet.^ 

* The Huns are freely mentioned in the Ramdja^tt and the MahdbhaiaUi and it cannot 
be argued that all such passages were interpolated after the 5th century A. D# The Huns • 
may have had small settlements in the Northern mountains yet unearthed by historical 
researches and they may have floated into India as mercenaries seeking employment. 

* Refer to the inscription of the Megati temple, Aihole; see Fleet, Indian AiUiqtt»yt 

1879, p. 237 ff. and Kielhorn, Spigrapfuem Indka, 6. p. 1'12: also InlKm AMiqumy 20,1891-, 
p. 190. It seems also evident from the researches of the above scholar that the authors of the 
Prdkiti inscriptions of the 6th century and even cfl* the inscriptions Cambodia of tho 
beginnhig of the 7th century were familiar with KsUd^sa's 



?fP p/miSifMJT JJTMXATV^^ 

Auirecht has enumerated the names of the works that pass 
under the name of Kalid^a. The verses of Kalidasa quoted in 
the anthologies^ have been collected by Aufrecht and Thomas.^ 
Some later poets also called themselves Nava-kMidasa or Abhinava- 
kSUidlUa.’ It is said that there were three Kalidasas: one under 
VikramSditya, one under Bhoja and one under the Emperor 
Akbar.^ In the anthology Hariharavali an Akbarfya Kalidasa 
is quoted. 

But it seems certain that Kalidasa was the author of a drama 
called the Abhijndna-^akuntala, a drama called the Vikramorvasi 
and a drama called the Malavikagnimitra, an epic poem called the 
RaghuvatiUa, a semi-epic poem called the Kumdra-sambhava, a 
lyric poem called the Megha-duta and another lyrical piece called 
the J^tu-sanihdra.^ 

Kalidasa has been regarded as one of the greatest poets 
of India not only on the testimony of Indian authors but also 
that of European authors.® Kalidasa wrote two epics, Kumdra- 
sambhava and Raghu-vantsat of which probably Kumdra- 
sambhava is earlier. 


See Indian AnHquuy, 1872, 340 ff. and C. C., I, 99. 

Z.D.M.G., 1885, 306 ff.: Kavindra-vactma-samueeaya, 30 fF. 

Aufrecht, C.C., I, 24, 280. 

Weber, Z.D.M.G., 22, 713; 27, 175 f. and 182; Peterson, Subhifila, 18 ff. 

Other works attributed to him are Sriigira-iateka,STdgSra-lilal^t ^alodaya, a poem 
of 4 cantos, and DodfritiiiiaputttdikS. A number of other works are attributed to K&lidSsa 
in Aufrecht’* Catahgus Catalogorum; AntbOstava, ICalistotra, KSoyandfakdloMdra, 
Caa^iiiddaAiUttsMra, Dni^n/a-kdvjv, Jiavaratna-mdlS, Pufpahanta-nlSsa, Rakfosa- 
kdoyot Rdma-aetu, Lof^tu^Utva, VidtHulDinodakSoya, Vpiddoann-kStynt StAgSnt~tSra, 
SjdmalirdandtdMt Sruta-bodho. I have already spoken of three K&iid&sas. But there are 
at least 7 or 8 Kalidasas. In addition to Akbarlya Kalidasa, we have Kalidasa the writer 
of Gadgdstava and MoAgidSffaka; Kalidasa the writer of Jyotirriddbharaaa ; Kilidasa 
the writer of Ictticon RObm kofc ; Kalidasa^Gavaka, the writer of Satru-pmi^jm- 
svanhUOn-sdrai • Kalidasa, the author of Suddhi^<andrikSi Kalidasa, son of BalaUmdra, 
author of Prava ndka; Kalidasa, son of Ramagovinda of the 18th century, the author of 
T ripmwmdv f'itaid'isiyja, There is also a Kalidksa Nandin who was a poet and a Kalidasa 
grandfstlm of Muralldhara. Most of these MSS. are available. 

*' ’^uissee lUnhdrot/aU, ^drUgn-dkaroF-paddlMi (the testimony of Kfynabhafta). 

KdRddta H l*art RtHiqatt. Paris, 1917, p. 119iF.;idso A UiUraty EsUnmU ttf ^ 

A. Hillebrandt Kitidi^at Breslau^ 1921. Keitii^ HMa^pfSantiffitldiuatatp. 
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The Kumara-sambhava^ deals with the story that the gods 
being terrorised by Tarakasura first approached Brahma and 
then being advised that only a son of Siva could defeat him, tried 
through the help of Indra to fascinate Siva with the grace and 
beauty of Parvat! but failed. Parvat!, however, resorted to tapas 
and thereby attracted Siva and they were then married. This 
forms the story of the first eight cantos over which the most 
celebrated commentator, Mallinatha, has written a commentary. 
The other nine cantos deal with the birth of Kumara, his leader¬ 
ship of the gods’ army and the final destruction of Tarakasura. 
It has been often doubted with justice whether the later nine 
cantos were written by Kalidasa or not. No definite opinion can 
be pronounced on the matter. A commentary on these later nine 

* The first 7 cantos,of Kutndrasamhkava were edited and translated into Latin by A. F. 
Stenzlcr, London. 1838. The first 8 cantos with MallinStha’s commentary, edited with 
English and Bengali translation by Srish Ch. Chakravart!, Dacca, 1901. Cantos 1-5, 
with English translation by M. R. Kale and S. R. Dharattidhara, Bombay, 1907; with, 
commentary of MallinStha on jargax I-VIII and of Sitarima on VIII-XVII, cd. by V.L. S. 
Bansikar, N.S.P., 4th ed., 1908; sargas I-VIII with two commentaries by Gapapati Sistrl in 
T.S.S. Nos. 27,32, 36, 1913-14. With commentaries ed. by Kanakalata Thakkura, Benares, 
1923 (Haridas Sanskrit series. No. 14). Cantos I-V with a Sanskrit commentary (Bala- 
hodkini) by S. D. Gajendragadkar, Introd,. translation, etc. by R. D. Karmakar, Bombay, 

1923. English translation of the first seven cantos by R. T. H. Griffith ( The Birth of the War- 
God, a Poem hy JCs/tVosa, 2nd Ed., London 1879. German translation of cantos 1-VlIl in 
prose by Walter, MQnchen-Leipzig, 1913. Cantos III-V translated into German by 
Hannah Neckel in Beitrage zur Sprachund Volkerkmde, Festschrift HiUebrandt. Halle, 
1913. A French translation by H. Tranche (Kalidasa, Oeuvres completes, i860). Cantos 
VUI-XVII were first published in Pandit, Vol I, 1866. In the same journal (I, 656, 
128 ff., 141 f.; Ill, 88) the question of the authenticity of these cantos was discussed by 
Indian scholars; on this sec Weber in Z.D.M.G., 27, 174 ff., and Indische Strefen, 
3,217ff., 241 ff. The story of the Kumdrasambhava was acted in 18 Ublcaux by Indian 
women and children according to the translation by Griffith at the Court Theatre in London 
in March, 1912 (As. Quart. Rev., N. S., 1, 1913, p. 327). 

Many commentaries were written on the Kumdrasambhava, such as Pad^tha-dtpikd, 
Anottya-ldpikd by Kffpapati Sarman; also commentaries by Kr$namitr&c&rya, Gop&lananda 
(Sdrdottli), by GovindarSma (Dhlrahjanikd), by Caritravardhana (iUuhitaifhi), by 
Jinabhadra Sfiri (Bdlabodhini), by Narahari, NSrayapa, Prabhikara, Brhaspati.Bharatascna 
(Sdbodhd), Bh^mamilra Maithila, Munl-Matiratna (/»«««). Malliofttba 
Raghupati (YydkhySsudhd), Vatsa, Anandadevayini Vallabha, Vallabhadeva, Viodhye^varl- 
praada (KaJthambhlUiki), Vyisavatsa (SUuhUaifi^t) and Haricarapa Disa (Devaseu^. 

Most of these MSS. are available. 
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cantos by Sharama Kavivsara has been printed by the Nirnaya- 
sagara Press in 1893. The first canto deals with the description 
of the Himalayas which fails to impress upon us the sublimity 
of the great mountain as well as the childhood of Parvatf. The 
second canto deals with the philosophical hymn of, adoration 
to Brahma on Sainkhya lines. The third canto deals with 
the advent of untimely spring in the hermitage of Siva, the 
effort of Madana to captivate Siva, his destruction by the anger 
of Siva and the final disappearance of Siva from the scene 
of disturbance. The fourth canto deals with the sorrowing 
of Kama’s wife Rati, which does not rouse our sympathy 
so much for the sufferer as it rouses the amorous senti¬ 
ments due to the amorous reminiscences of the wife as ex¬ 
pressed in weeping. The fifth canto shows the determination 
of Parvatf to attain holy and immortal grace through tapas 
whereby she attracts Siva who comes to her as a brahmacari 
and we have an excellent dialogue between Siva and Parvatf 
as also the description of Parvati’s tapas. The 6th, 7th and 
8th refer to the arrangement and final execution of the marriage. 
The 5th canto as well as portions of the 3rd canto are of real 
poetic value. ^ 

* The authenticity of the 8th canto has been objected to on the ground that the descrip, 
tion of the amorous pleasure of Pirvatl and §iva is as unsuitable as the description of 
such pleasures on the part of one’s parents. But Anandavardhana in his Dkvimydloka, III, 
6, p. 137, holds that it depends upon the talent of the poet and he himself refers to the canto 
VlII of the KumSrasamhhava. Mammala in his KSvyaprakSi^t VII criticises the descrip, 
tion of the love-scenes of Siva and P&rvatl. V&mana cites examples from this canto in two 
passages of his Poetics (4.3.33). The passage, referred to by Vftmana, is KurnSrasimbhavO, 
8.63. Thus in Vimana’s time the 8th canto was in existence. Mallin&tha however wrote 
a conunentary only on cantos I.VIII. The earlier commentator Aru^agirinatha (Ga^apati 
S&strl, T.S.S., 37, Preface) also commented on the first 8 sargas. There is a great simi. 
larity between the ^umahasya of the SaAkarasaiithitS of the Skandepurd^a and KurnSra- 
samhhavu. This can be explained on the assumption that the author of the Sivarahogfa had 
utilised the first 8 cantos of the Kumarasambhava and the latter part of it may have been the 
original of the spurious cantos of the Kwnirasambhava —see Weber, in Z. D. M. G., 27, 179, 
190 ff. and Pandit, Vol. HI, 19 ff, 85 IF. In the 14th century the Jaina Jayalefchara wrote 
another epic called the Kumgrasambhava, (Peterson III, Rep., Extra, 251 ff.) Udbhata 
also composed a KumSrasambhava, verses from which are quoted in his Atagtkera^egigndui. 
Thus we had three KwnSrasambkavas. 
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Mainly on the ground that Mallinatha’s commentary is not 
available for cantos IX-XVII, it has been held by many that these 
cantos did not belong to Kalidasa. But the style and the manner 
of expression in these cantos do not seem to reveal an alien hand. 
All that was objectionable was the 8th canto but since that canto 
was in existence in the time of Vamana, there is no internal 
evidence that these cantos did not belong to Kalidasa. There 
is practically no external evidence that they did not belong to 
Kalidasa. On the other hand the existence of the contents 
of all these cantos in the ^iva-rahasya may be regarded as a proof 
that these cantos of Kalid^a were known to the author of the 
Siva-rahasya. There seems to be no point in the argument 
that only the first 8 cantos were utilised by the author of the l^iva- 
rasasya and that the other portion of the ^^iva-rahasya was the 
original from which these cantos of the Kumdra-sambkava have 
been spuriously put forth by some unknown author. A reference 
to the contents of the Siva-rahasya shows that the story given, 
there does not agree so closely either in the first or in the 
second part, as could convince us that the author of the Siva~ 
rahasya had based his plot of the first part on Kalidasa’s first 
8 cantos of the Kumdra-sambhava, or that the so-called spurious 
part of the Kumdra-sambhava was based on the other part of the 
story in the Siva-rahasya though there are occasional similarities 
of description. There are some very essential divergences. 
This compels us to think that both Kalidasa and the author 
of the Siva-rakasya had based their story on some other version 
of it which was available to both Kalidasa and the author of the 
Siva-rahasya, The argument, therefore, that this spurious 
part of the Kumdrasambhava was based on the ^iva-raksayOf falls 
to the ground. 

• The other epic written by Kalid^a is Raghu-vaitiia or 
the story on Raghu’s line, in which the poet takes up the life 
and deeds of some of Rama’s ancestors and descendants. 

* Text with LAtin translation, edited by A. F. Stenzler, London, 1632. Among the 
Indian editions, that by Sbanker P. Pandit in BSS, 1869-1874, with MaltinBdia’s commen- 
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It is indeed difficult to ascertain what may have been the 
original source from which the materials regarding the kings of 
the line of Raghu were drawn upon. It was certainly not the 
Rcmayana, for the Rdmayatia deals mainly with the story of Rama- 
and partly with that of DaiSaratha. As for the story of Dillpa, 
Raghu, Aja and others, we are unable to locate the exact sources. 
It seems to us that Kalidasa had some purpose before his mind 
which stimulated him to paint in glorious colours the character, 
the exploits and the adventures of the old kings of the glorious 
days of the supremacy of the Hindu kings. Though the Raghu- 
vaT(iia paints before us in golden colours the character of Dillpa, 
Raghu and his descendants and as such may be regarded as a world 
devoid of unity, yet we can never feel it. It never strikes us that 
as Kalidasa passes from one to another, there is any real 
break in the treatment of new personalities. There is one 
pattern of life through most of these personalities. As we pass 
from one king to another, we feel as if the same character is 
being displayed from aspect to aspect, from one side to another. 
It appears that most of these characters could be combined and 
rolled up as if they delineated the same hero in different circums¬ 
tances and perspectives. 

Thus, in the first two cantos we have the description of 
king Dillpa anxious for his progeny for fear of suspension of 
libaions and offerings of food to the ancestors. He goes to the 
hermitage of the priest Varistha and is told of his transgression 


tary, and that by G. R. Nandargikar (3rd Ed., Bombay, 1897) with Mallin&tha’s commentary, 
numerous explanatory notes and a complete English translation in prose, arc to be recom¬ 
mended. English translation by P. de Lacy Johnstone, London, 1902. Book 1 of the 
Raghu-vatnia translated in verse by J. Murray Mitcheil in J.B.R.A.S., No. VI. Oct, 1843, 
.p. 308 if. Extracts translated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, from the Sanskrit, Allahabad, 1912. 
There is a beautiful, though a very free and abridged, translation in German vme by 
Ad. Fr. Graf von Schack, OrUnt imd Occidtntt lilt Stuttgart, 1890. There is a poetical 
German translatkm of the first 31 verses by E. Leimuum in FtsUekr^^Mischtp. 43 ff., 
and a complete German prose translation by O. Walter, MQnchen-Leiptig, 1914. 
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and is advised expiation by tending the divine cow of his henni- 
tage. The cow tests the king by creating a phantom lion ready 
to kill the cow. By her magic she arrests the king’s hands. 
The king cannot strike the lion but offers his body to the lion in 
lieu of the life of the cow. The cow is pleased and the king has 
the benediction that a child will be born to him. Here two 
traits of the pattern king of the golden age arc shown. (1) A 
king should marry for the sake of the progeny who can offer food 
and water to the ancestors. (2) A Ksattriya should offer his own 
life in protecting one who seeks his protection. The scene 
changes. His wife SulaksanS. becomes pregnant in the 3rd canto 
and Raghu is born and the king is relieved from his debt to his 
ancestors. Raghu g^rows and is made the crown-prince. Dillpa 
performs the Asvamedha sacrifice and Raghu is appointed in 
charge of the hbrse and fights with Indra and though he is 
defeated, he secures the boon from Indra that his father should 
have the merit of the Asvamedha sacrifice. Dillpa takes vana^ 
prastha and in the 4th canto king Raghu starts his conquering 
career {digvijaya). In the 5th canto Kautsa, a disciple of Vara- 
tantu, approaches Raghu, when he had just finished the sacrifice 
in which he had given away his all, for the payment of his fees 
to the teacher and Raghu draws the money for him from Kuvera. 
Raghu has a son called Aja. The son grows, is educated and is 
sent to the svayamvara of Indumatl, sister of Bhoja. In the 
6th canto we have the description of the svayamvara of Indumatl, 
in which Aja succeeds in being chosen by Indumatl among a 
large number of kings. In the 7th canto he marries Indumatl 
and is attacked by her unsuccessful suitors and comes out victori¬ 
ous. In the 8th canto Aja becomes king but by the accident of a 
heavenly garland falling upon Indumatl, she dies and we have the 
pathetic grief of Aja for her. In the 9th, Aja’s son Daiaratha 
becomes king and we have the hunting scene of DaSaratha. In 
the 10th, we have the sons born to DaSaratha and from the 11th 
begins the career of Rama. Ktlidlsa had the good sense not to 
attempt rivalling the great master VSlmlki and he passed off the 

O.P. 150—94 
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general episodes of Rama’s story described in the Ramayam in a 
brief manner. He tried to show his skill in new descriptions 
of events and episodes which Vakmiki had not emphasised. He 
banishes Sltsl though he knew that she was sinless ajid in the 
character of SIta we have the character of an ideal Hindu wife 
who is prepared to bear any suffering that is imposed on her by 
her husband with sweetness and good grace. Execution of 
l^ambuka is described with approbation and in the 15th canto wc 
have the tragedy of Laksmana’s renouncing his life in the Sarayu 
and Rama also proceeds northwards and ultimately becomes 
merged in his own divine form. In the 16th canto KuiSa, 
Rama’s son, ascends the throne and he rebuilds the city of 
Ayodhya which was deserted by the citizens of Ayodhya when 
Rama departed for Heaven. There is also here charming des¬ 
criptions of amorous love scenes and Kusa is married to Kumud- 
vatf, daughter o^ the Naga king. In the 17th canto Kula begets 
a son called Atithi. KuiSa dies fighting the demons as an ally to 
Indra and Kumudvatl also dies with him. Ministers make 
Atithi the king and we have the description of the ascension 
ceremony. We have here the description of the manner in which 
a dutiful king conducted his affairs. Atithi also performs an 
Aivamedha ceremony. He had married the daughter of the king 
of the Nisada and after him his son Nala becomes the king. 
He had a son called Pundarlka and thus we have a series of other 
kings until we come to Agnivarna. He was a debauchee 
and spent his time with women and ultimately died having no 
son and suffering from diseases. At his death the ministers 
and the people made the chief queen the Regent and with this 
description in the 19th canto the work closes. 

If we review the characters of the different kings that 
have been emphasised we find that in each of them various royal 
traits have been described. The race of the king degenerated by 
marrying princesses of Non-Aryan tribes like the NisSdas and 
the Nagas and we have the tragic end of the racc^ith the king 
Agnivartl^a who spends his time in debauchery. 
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It has been remarked that in drawing Agnivar^a’s charac¬ 
ter, Kalidasa was displaying and illustrating his knowledge of the 
\Kdma^Jdstra, but it does not seem to us to be correct; for, in the 
first place, mere delineation of sensuality is not an illustration 
from the Kdma-Ustra^ and in the second place, Kalidasa is never 
known to us to demonstrate any pedantry. J. J. Meyer in the 
Introduction to his edition of Dasa-kumdra-carita appreciates 
the joyous and purely amorous life of Agnivarna, though his 
end is so tragic. R. Schmidt in his work on the Love and 
Marriage in Ancient and Modern India, Berlin, 1904 also 
refers to it. 

Winternitz in the third volume of his History of Indian 
Literature assures us that in Dhara there existed copies of 
Raghu-vaifisa containing 26 cantos, and S. P. Pandit in 1874, 
in the Preface to his edition of Raghu-vatrih, says that a person 
in Ujjayini had a manuscript of Raghu-varnsa up to the 25th 
canto. But the commentators do not know anything more than 

the 19th canto. 

Kalidasa’s Abhijndna-sakuntala is tlie most famous of all 
Sanskrit dramas. It is one of the first works of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture that was known early in Europe. Sir William Jones 

translated it in 1789, thirty-two years after the Battle of Plassey 

and in 1791 it was translated by George Forster into German. 
Herder and Goethe were struck with wonder on reading this 
drama in translation. Goethe expressed his appreciation of 
iSakuntala in a poem in 1791 and many years later he wrote to 
Chezy, the French publisher of Sanskrit texts, of Sakuntala m 

1830 in the most appreciative manner. 

There is a story both in the Mahdhhdrata and in the 
Padma-purdm which corresponds in general with the story of the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa but the kernel of the story has been 
worked by KalidSsa in an entirely different and masterly manner. 
Kalidasa’s story, however, is more akin to the Padma-pur^ 
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than to the Mahabhdrata,^ There is a native saying that 
Sakuntala is the best product of Kalidasa and therein also the 
4th Act is the best.* The work Abkijfidna-sakuntalam had 
many commentaries in the past.® The simple story of the 
drama is that king Dusyanta had on his hunting tour visited 
the hermitage of Kanva, where he met 8akuntala and her two 
friends Priyairivada and Anasuya. He fell in love with 
Sakuntala when Ka^va was away and after spending some time 
with her, returned to the city promising to send for her shortly. 
In the mean while, while 8akuntala was plunged in a state of 
grief through the separation, she failed to hear the call of the 
angry sage Durvasa asking hospitality and was cursed by him. 
On account of the curse Dusyanta forgot all about Sakuntala. 
KaQva on his return found his adopted child Sakuntala (daughter 
of VilvRmitra and the heavenly nymph Menaka) in a state of 
pregnancy and sent her to Dusyanta’s court. The latter failed 
to recognise her and sent her away. She was taken by her 
mother up in Heaven. 8akuntala had dropped the ring that the 
king had given her in water. This ring was later found and 
the king at once remembered the whole thing and was smitten 
with grief. Dusyanta later on had to go to Heaven in order to 
help Indra in his fight with the demons. There he met 
8akuntala and his son and they were again united. 


1 Winternitz had written in 1897 that Kalidlsa had followed the version of Padme- 
purdifa as available in the Southern recension of the SakmtalopskhySna; Indian 
Antiquttty, 1898, p. 136. But Beharilal Sircar in his Bengali book Sahunbid&-rahasya had 
already expressed the view in 1896. But the point in question is as to whether K&lidisa 
borrowed from the Padmapurd^a or the writer of the Padmapurdpa borrowed from 
Kftiidasa. It is also an unfortunate matter that we have no reliable edition of the Padma- 
p«r4ipa from which we may make a proper judgment. A careful comparison has been made 
between the Aiahdbhdrettt episode and the story of Sakuntals by Berthold Mailer in his 
article KdMdsa's Salsmtald and Its Source in 1874. 

* kdUddsarya sarvasoom abhyMOwiakuntalam I 
tatrdpi ea caturtho'itko yatra ydti iakuntdd II 

—Qpoted by G. R. Nandargikar in the Introduction in his Raghuvotpsa. 
■ Commentary by Abhirftma Bhatfa, Katayavema (Kutndragirirdj'iya) Kr^aanAtha 
POficinana, Candrafekhara, Damaruvallabha, NfirAya^a Bhaffa (Pr£iyla-t«ef/t}, Rgghava 
Bhatta (Artha-dyotaaikd), RSmabhadra, Safrkara {Rasa-eandr^d) and Srfnivfisa Bhatfa. 
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The character of Sakuntala was very sweet so far as in 
her tenderness and sympathy she had made herself one as it were 
with the trees and animals of the hermitage but she was more 
spirited than SIta and gave Dusyanta some hot words when she 
was repulsed. Dusyanta was a type of the old Hindu kings who 
indulged in Gandharva marriage and whose behaviour was quite 
in consonance with Vedic customs. It has been suggested that 
the Gandharva marriage was at this time going out of practice 
and that Kalidasa’s opinion was that such passionate marriages 
proved often disastrous. We do not find any Gandharva marriage 
among the kings of the Raghu line. 

The Vikramorvasi is a drama of 5 Acts, while ^akuntald 
is one of 7 Acts. The story is as follows: — 

When Urvasi, a, heavenly nymph, was returning from 
Kuvera, she was attacked by the demon Kes^. The king Pururava 
on hearing her cries saved her from the demon and they became 
mutually attracted towards each other. Urvasi then approached 
the king and left a no te of love to him. But she had to hurry 
away for a dramatic performance in Heaven. Urvasi again 
returned to the king. The king then went to the Kailasa 
mountain for enjoyment. There finding Pururava attached to 
a Vidyadhara girl called Udakavati, Urvasi became jealous and 
in straying about entered into a prohibited garden where she 
was changed into a creeper and the love-sick king went about 
from place to place searching her. The maddened king began 
to sing songs and dance. Urvasi, however, came to life with 
the touch of a jewel. They again returned to the kingdom. In 
the mean while the jewel was carried away by a bird. The jewel, 
however, fell down from the sky with an arrow attached to it 
containing the name of Ayu, the son of Pururava and Urvasi. 
At that time an ascetic woman came with a boy, who was the 
son of Urvali and Pururava. At this time Urvasi entered. 
Urvasi then told him that she had a curse that when she 
sees the face of her son, she should return to Heaven and 
for that reason she had sent away the son for training without 
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looking at his face and now she has to return. The king then 
arranged for anointing his son. Narada came at this time and 
told him that Indra had allowed UrvaSi to stay with him all 
his life. 

The story of the Vikramorvaii is based upon the .brief story 
given in the Matsya-pur&na^ Chapter 24. 

The title Vikramorvasi means vikramena hfla urvasi Le., 
Urvail who was taken from the hands of a demon by bravery. 
In the commentary of Katayavema the title is explained as the 
drama of Vikrama and Urva^I.^ 

The Malavikagnimitra is a drama in 5 Acts, relating the 
love story between king Agnimitra and Malavika. It is probable 
that Malavikagnimitra was the first drama written by Kalidasa. 
The second probably was Vikramorva/t, and the third 
Abhijnana-iakuntalam.^ The hero Agnimitra was the son of 
Pusyamitra, a king of the Sunga dynasty', who lived in 
185 A.D. 

• The Megha-duta of Ka'idasa wherein a Taksa, separated 
from his wife, is supposed to address the cloud to bear his 

1 In many of the MSS. the drama has been described as nSfaka, in other as trofaka. 

A critical edition of the Vikramorvaii by R. Lena (Berlin, 1813) and a German transla* 
tion were published by Bollcnsen in 1846 and Sankara P. Pa^di^ also published an edition in 
1789 in Bombay. The Southern recension was published by R. Pischcl (Monatsberuhte 
dtr akademu d*r Wissenschajlen zu Berlin^ 1875). 

SaAkara P. Pandit Introduction to his edition and so also T. H. Bloch in his 
work on Vararuci and Hemacandra, 1893, expressed a doubt regarding the authenticity of 
the PrSkft Slokas in apahhratfiia in the 5th Act. H. Jacobi also in his Bhavisattakha of 
Dhanapgla says that the liberty in apabkratpia found here is probably due to pantomimic 
conditions of dancing. Pischel in his Materialun zur kenntanis des apabhra^ia, Berlin, 1920, 
and Konow (G. G. A. 1890, 475 ff.) hold the verses to be genuine. 

K. G. A. Hoefer, Berlin, 1837, B. Hirgel, 1838, Lobedanz, 1861 andFritze had trans¬ 
lated V^rtmo/vaSi into German. Wilson, of course, nad translated it in his Hmdu Theatre 
but the work had also been translated in French, Swedish, Italian, Spanish and Czech. 
A. Hillebrandt and Muir also wrote on the subject of Vihramorseii. 

* It vAs published by Saftkara P. Papdi^* Swies in 1869. O. F. Tullberg 

published in Bonn, 1840, an uncritical edition of the work. A critical introduction to it 
was written by G. Gappeller, Observatianes ad KdUdisae Mdlaoikegnimitram, Diss., 
Regimonti, 1858; F. Haag« .^tir text Kritik und Brklanmd voa Kilidisa Mslavikdgnimiira, 
Franenf(fld, 1872; see also Ek>ken8en , Z.D.M.G., 1859,480 ff.; A. Weber, Z.O.M.G., 1860, 
261 ff. ^ 
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message to his wife, is the best known lyric in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. It is divided into two parts. In the first part the 
Yaksa is supposed to describe the route that his messenger 
should take from Ramagiri to Alaka and we have here a 
description of natural scenes of the various countries through 
which the cloud passed. The second part, called the Uttara- 
meghOf deals with the description of Alaka and the message.^ 
Kalidasa’s Megha-duta has been not only widely appreciated 
in India through centuries but also by many Western scholars and 
poets. Thus, Goethe speaking of Megha-duta said, ‘‘The first 
acquaintance with this work made an epoch in our life”. 

The Megha-duta had many commentaries. ^ The Megha- 
duta had many imitations. One of these is Pavana-duta, 
written by the poet Dhoyl, in which a Gandharva maiden sends 
the wind as her‘ messenger to king Laksma^iasena.^ Rupa- 
goswamf in the 16th century wrote his Hanisa-duta, where 


> It was published by Gildemeister in Bonn, and the critical Introduction and Glossary 
byA.F. Stcnzler, Breslau, 1874. The commentary of Mallinatha with the text was pub¬ 
lished by N. B. Godabole and K. K. Paraha, Bombay, 1886. The Iiest edition is that 
ofE. Hultzeh with the old commentary of Vallabhadeva, 1911, It was translated into 
English verse by H. H. Wilson in 1813 together with parallel passages from classical and 
English poetry. We have another edition with prose translation by C. Schutz, Bielepeld 
1859. Maxmuller published a metrical translation (Kbnigsberg, 1847). E. Muir gave another 
rendering of it in his Classical Poetry of India, III,90ff., another by L. Fritze (Chemnitz, 
1879) in which he had utilised the manuscript prose translation byStenzler. A French 
translation was made by A. Guerinot, Paris, 1902. An anonymous English translation 
appeared in Pa^ijit, Vol, II. English prose translation was made by Jacob, Pathak and 
Nandargikar. 

■ Some of these commentaries are;—diwcar/, KaAambk^ti, MeghaUdi, M&lati by 
Kalyaijiamalla, Manoramd by Kavicandra, RasadipikS by Jagaddhara, Tattva-dipikS by 
Bhagiratha MUra, SatljiDonf by Mallingtha, Muktdvali by RSmanStha, iSisya^hitaifitff by 
Lak^minivasa, Durhodha-pada-bhaf^ika by Viivanitha, Megha-dHtSrtha’muktdvali by 
ViivanStha Mijra, Tdlparya-dipikd bySanStana SarmS, Meghaddtdoacfsrihy Sumativijaya; 
also commentaries by HaridSsa, Saivata, Vallabha, VScaspatigovinda, Rima Up&dhyiya, 
Mahimasiiphagai^i, Bharatasena, Divakara, Janendra, Janardana, Cintama^if Kfemasiipha- 
ga^i, Kjf^adasa, tlddyotakara and others. 

There was another Jaina Megha-dd.ta written by Merutunga of the I4di century who 
wrote Prabandhtt^ntdmai^i in 1306 and a medical work called Kakkdld-dl^fl^tfdrttika, 

■ It was published by N. Chakravarty in J.A.S.B., 1905; see Pischel, also and Aufrechtj 
Z.D.M.G., 1900,616 If. There is also anodier Paoana-dita by Vidicandra Sflri. 
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the swan is made the messenger of Radha to Krsna. PaddAka- 
duta by Krsnabhatta Sarvabhauma (1723 A.D.), a blind 
imitation of Megha-duta called the Suka-sandesa by Laksml- 
dasa and two works bearing the title of Uddhava-djita by one 
unknown author and by the poet Madhava of the 17th century.^ 
The poet Visnudasa wrote the Mano-duta. Another work of 
the same name was written by Vrajanatha in 1758. Megka- 
duta was again translated into Singhalese and imitations also 
took place there. It was also translated into Tibetan about 
the 13th century and it exists in the Tangyur collection. This 
version was translated into German by Beckh in 1906.2 

^tu^sanihdra is a work which describes the six seasons in 
beautiful poems.® The work §rngdra~tilaka is also ascribed to 
Kalidasa.^ 

The work called Ghata-karpara is a small \Vork written in 22 
verses, in which a young woman sends in the rainy season her 
•greetings to her husband through the cloud.® 


* Suka^sandeia has been published by MahSr3.ja Ramavarman of Travancore (J.R.A.S. 
1884, p. 401 ff.). The work is well-known in the Malabar (J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 638). 

> See also the article by Buth and Beck in SBA., 1895, 268 f. and 281 ff. {Ein BeitrSg 
lUT Textkritik von Kalidasas Megkaduta, Berlin, 190). 

* The genuineness of the Rtu-sa^kSra has been doubted in many quarters. See 
J. Nobel (Z.D.M.G., 1912,275 ff.,’l919,194f.,J.R.A.S., 1913, 401 ff.) wherein he attempts 
to prove that the Rtu sagfihSra is a genuine work of Kalidasa. He is supported in it by 
A. B. Keith (J.R.A.S., 1912, 1066 ff); It is universally believed that it is a genuine 
work of K&lid&sa. Yet in the Mandasor inscription of 472 A.D. verses from Rtu^sa^dra 
are also found imitated. It is curious however that verses from the Rtu-sa^hdra should 
not be found quoted either in the works of authority of Sanskrit verses or in works of the 
poetics. Sec Harichand’s Kslid&sa, p. 240 ff. Viivelvara, however, in his Sa^-ftu varpana 
written in the 18th century imitated verses from the Rtu-sapthdra, 

* The and the .^f}i;drit-4tYaAa were edited by Gildemeister, Bonn, 1811. 

There is also a work called SfAgira-dataka, which is attributed to Kslidisa. It is, however, 
a sort of compilation. Another work called ^ySmatS'dap^Bka, in prose, is also attributed to 
Kilid&sa. It consists of hymns to the goddess DurgS, interspered with prose and has been 
translated into Tibetan as the Sarasvatistotra and Makgatgffaka (see F. W. Thomas, 
J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 785 ff. The Mt^galiffoka exisu also in Sanskrit MS.). 

* Published with translation by G. M. Dursch, Berlin, 1828; Haeberlin, 120 ff; French 
translation by Ch&y (J.A., 1823, II, p. 39 ff); German translation by Hoefer {Jndische 
Gediehlt, Vol. II, p. 129 ff., and Bohlen, Das alto Indien, iConigsberg, MSO, 380ff,; see also 
Bggeling's India Office CaitUogue, VII, p. 1427 f. 
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I have already pointed out that there is really no justification 
in thinking that Kalidasa belonged to the court of Vikram5ditya. 
But, be that as it may, it appears that Prof. Shemvanekar’s 
article as published in the Journal of the University of Bombqjtf 
I, pp. 232-246, seems definitely to prove that the son of 
Mahendraditya assumed the title of Vikramaditya in the 1st 
century B.C. This would fit in with the Vikramaditya tradition 
of Kalidasa as well. AiSvaghosa is generally placed in the 1st 
century A.D. Cowell had argued that Kalidasa is indebted to 
Asvaghosa. Since then scholars have been dubious as to the 
exact relation between A§vaghosa and Kalidasa. It seems to us, 
however, that the arguments put forward by Prof. Chatteijee 
[Allahabad University Studies, No. 2, pp. 80-114) and Pra£ 
Roy [^akuntald. Introduction, pp. 19-28) definitely prove 
Kalidasa to be the model and fountain of inspiration of 
Asvaghosa. We have already shown that the Huns were known 
to the Indians from pretty early times, and on this subject one 
may also consult J. U. B., I, p. 245; Allahabad University 
Studies, pp. 126-33; J. I. H., Madras, No. 15, pp. 93-102. The 
researches of other scholars, such as DaSaratha barman on 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, I. H. Q., X, 1763-66; XI, pp. 147-48;. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ferences, Vol. VIII; Summaries, pp. 25-26; Annals of 
BhandarkaPs Oriental Research Institute, Poona, XVI, pp. 
155-57; and Introduction to Padma-cuddmani. All these point 
to the same direction that Kalidasa probably lived in the 1st 
century B.C. On this subject, particularly as regards religious, 
political and social environment and astronomical knowledge of 
the period, one may consult further, Roy’s iSakunttUa, IntroduO" 
tion, pp. 1-19 and 28-30, Vaidya’s Lokasiksand, VII, pp. 9-17, 
K. Koy, Evolution of Gita, pp. 201-22, Dhruva, Tkakkar Lee^ 
iures, pp. 207-13. Apte, Kane and Paranjpe also incline more 


We have a Ghata*karpara as one of the nine jewels in the court of Viktftos&dftya^ It is 
inqxMsiUe to say whether this was actusJly written by the Ohafakarpara or udicdUT ir 
could be attributed toKSlidasa. 

O.P. 150—95 
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or less to the same view. Further, Prof. Shemvanekar has 
adduced sufficient evidence to prove {loc, cit.) that the Guptas 
were Vaisnavas and that Chandragupta II was not the first 
Vikramaditya. For all these reasons I should be inclined to 
think that Kalidasa lived in the 1st century B.C. It*may also 
be incidentally mentioned that, judging from internal evidence, 
one may point out that Kalidasa had no knowledge of theSarpkhya 
as schemed out by Isvarakrsna in his Karikas, which were 
probably written in the 3rd century A.D. It may also be 
mentioned with force that he had no knowledge of the Samkhya 
that is said to have been preached by Arada as reported in 
ASvaghosa’s Buddha-caritaj or the Samkhya of the Caraka- 
sarjihita. The knowledge of Samkhya displayed by Kalidasa in 
Canto II of the Kumdra-sambhava and in Canto X of the Raghu- 
vaniia is a positively monistic doctrine as found in the Upanisads, 
or rather the Samkhya philosophy in the Gita (see my History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 461 etseq.), 

I 

SUBANDHU 

Among the older prose romances [gadya kdvya), the Daia- 
kumdra-caritai Harsa-carita, Kddambari, Vdsavadattd, Tilaka- 
madjari, Gadya-cintdmani and Vira-ndrdyana’-carita are available, 
whereas the prose work of Bhattara-haricandra, TaraAgavati 
and Trailokya-sundari, though referred to by Bana, are not 
easilv accessible. 

For a fuller discussion of Subandhu’s date see Introduction 
to Vasavadattd published from iSrfrangam, 1906.^ The Vasava- 
datta of Subandhu belongs to the Katha literature. Patahjali 
mentions Vasavadattd as an dkhydyikd in IV. 2.60 (and not 
in IV.3.87 as Winternitz says). We do not know if Bana’s 
reference to Vasavadattd is to this older Vasavadattd, but 
CartelUeri (W Z K M, 1, 1887, 115 ff.), Thomas (W Z K M, 

> Published in 1859, Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcuta, with the commentary of 
Sivarjima Tripathi; English Translation by L. H. Gray from a text in Telugu character. 
New York, GUIS, Vol. VIII, 1913, See also Weber, Indiseke Streiftn p. 369 ff. 
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12, 1898, 21 ff.) and Man'kowski (W Z K M, 15, 1901, 246 f.) 
hold that the reference to Vasavadatta in Bana is to Subandhn’s 
Vasavadatta.^ 


Bana 

Many works are attributed to Bana, such as Kddambqrif 
Candi-iatakay Pdrvati-parinaya-rupakay Mukuta-td4itaka-ndtaka 
quoted by Canidapala in his commentary on Damayantukduyay 
Sarvacarita-ndtaka, Harsa-carita, Ksemendra quotes verses of 
Bana in his Aucitya-vicdra-carcd and we have verses from Bijgia 
in Sukti-muktdvalt and Subhdsitdvali.^ 

The historical elements in Bana’s Harsa-carita cannot very 
well be utilised. .Thus, Keith says: “Historically we may 
say that the work is of minimal value, though in our paucity 
of actual records it is something even to have this. But chrono¬ 
logy is weak and confused, it is extremely difficult to make out 
the identity of the king of Malava® and even the Gau.da king 
is only indirectly indicated as l^asahka, whose name is given by 
Hiuen Tsang.^ Bana has not attempted to make intelligible 
the course of events which rendered it possible for the' Gauda 
king to come into hostile contact with Rajyavardhana in or near 
Malava and it is difficult not to suppose that he desired, writiihg 
at a considerable distance of time, to leave what was long past 
in a vague position. What he docs supply to history is the 
vivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the 
different sects and their relations to the Buddhists and the ayoca- 


• The Vasavadatta has a number of commentaries:— Tatlvadipani by Jagaddhara, 
commentary by Narasiijihasena, by NirSya^ia, Curtfika by Prabblkara, Tathakawnudi 
by Rimadeva, VySkhyiyikd by Vikramarddhi, Kdkcana-dttTpaaa by &ivar&ma and also cow* 
mentaries by SfAgkragupta and Sarvacandra. 

• His Harfa>carita was puMisbed with the commentary of Sankara by A. A. Fohrer, 
Bombay, 1909, BSS; translated into English by E. B, Cowell and I'. W. Thomas, London, 
1897; sec also Bhftu Diji in J.B.R.A.S., X, 1871,38 ff.; also FUhrer, O. C., VI, 
Leiden, III, 2, 199 ff.; R. W. Frazer, LiUrary History of India, p. 255 ff. 

• Sec Smith, EHI, p. 350. ff; R. Mookerjee, Harfa, p. 50 ff, 

• For a defence of him, sec Majumdar, &iTly History of Bengal, p. 16 ff. 
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tions of a Brahmin and his friends.”^ Even the time of the 
birth of his hero king Har$a is not also probably correct.^ 

His other important work is Kddambari.^ It has a number 
of commentaries.* 


^UDRAKA 

We have only one work of iSudraka called the Mfccha- 
katika. The work has attracted much notice in the West.® 

The discovery of the Carudatta by Bhasa, which was 
probably the original of his Mrcckakatika^ fixes the upper limit 
of l§udraka, the author of the Mrcchakatika^ but we cannot 
decide whether he was prior to Kalidasa or not. Vamana 
recognises him in III. 2. 4; Dandin cites .the verse limpativa, 
etc., which is found in the Mrcchakatika but it is now known 
to be a citation on the part of the author of the Mfcchakatika 
from Bhasa. 

f 

^ History of Sanskrit LiteraiurtiYip- 318*19. 

* See Wintemitz, Gescfdehte, Vol. Ill; Fleet, Indian Af^iquary, 1901,12f; see 
aboBohler’s Viltramdftkadepecanta, Introduction, p. 4 ff.; Epigrapkica Indica, 1, 67 ff., 
4,208 ff., and Rapson, J R A S, 1898,448 ff. 

* Edited by Peterson, Bombay, 1883, BSS; Translated with occasional omissions by 
G. M.-Ridding, London, 1896; see also Weber, Indische Stri«fen, 1,352 ff. and Lac^te in 
AUUngu Uvi, 259 ff. 

* These commentaries are by Btlakfin^j Mahadeva, Vigamapadaiftti by Vaidyanatha 

PSyagundc, by Sivarama, by Siddhacandragani and by Sukhakgra. 

* A critical edition of the Mfcchokafika was published from Bonn in 1847 by A. F. 

Stenzler. It was published also with two commentaries by N. B. Godbole, 1896,and 

by P. H. M. Sanna ^gstri and K. P. Parab, in 3rd Edition Bombay, 1909, with a 

commentary. German Translation by O. Bdhtlingk, St. FOtersburg, 1877, L. Fritee, 1879 
and H. C. Kellner, 1894; English Translation by H. H. Wilson (Select Speemenst Vol. I.) 
and by A. W. Ryder, in H.O.S., Vol. IX. Sec also continuation in J.A,O.S., 1906,418 ff.; 
French Translation by P. R^maud, Paris, 1876; there arc translations, in Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian and Russian. See also an Introduction by Cappeller in Festgms an 

p. 20 .ff. and A. Gawronski in Kuhns mgl. Spraeh, 44, 1911,224 ff. 

The drama has been played often on the European stage. In France, it was translated by 
M4ryandG4rardde.Ncrval,.in lB50,andinanewwmkby V. Barrucand; Emfl Pohl transla* 
tedlin German in 1692, Stuttgart, and called.in Vasantaseng, for the German stage. Aftee 
German tr an slati o n was also made under the title Vasantesend by Haberlandt, Leipzig, 1893. 
A new adaptation for the stage was made by Lioin Feuchtwanger, Miinchen, 1916. Thaeditor 
had the opportunity of witnessing a performance of the drama under the naml of yasantaseng 
in 1929 on the chief stage Vienna. 
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The play represents ^udraka, a king, as the author; king 
^udraka is described as a king in Kalhana’s Raja-taranginii 111. 
.143. The Skanda-purdria makes him the first king of the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Vetdla^pancavitriiati refers to him and 
gives his capital as Vardhamana or Sobhavat!. In the Kadam^ 
ban he is located in Vidisa. The Harsa-carita also refers to 
the artifice by which he relieved himself of his enemy Candra- 
ketu, king of Cakora, and the Dasa-kumara-carita of Da^i^in 
refers to his adventures in different lives. The fact that Ramila 
and Somila wrote a Katha on him, indicates that he was a 
legendary character of that time.^ Raja§ekhara mentions 
^udraka along with Satavahana.* From all these divergent 
references Keith considers him to be merely a legendary person. 
Prof. Konow, however, regards him as a historical person and 
recognises in hirtl the Abhira prince !§ivadatta whose son Isvara- 
sena is regarded by Fleet to have overthrown the last king of 
the Andhra dynasty and to have founded the Cedi era (248-49).^ 
This inference is drawn by Konow on the ground that in 
the Mrcchakatika^ Palaka, the king of Ujjayini, is defeated by 
Aryyaka, son of a herdsman Gopala, and the Abhiras are essenr 
daily herdsmen. But Keith thinks that these names, Palaka 
and Gopala, are merely of a legendary character and that it is 
wrong that they should be taken as proper names along with 
Aryyaka. But Bhasa in the Pratijnd-yaugandhnrayam speaks of 


* Ri^aiekhara tells us that R&mila and Somila composed a work called t^raka4aUhg 
and he also refers to Saumilla along with BhSsa. Kilidasa himself in his Milaotkdgnitnitra 
speaks of Kavi>putra and Saumilla. The jSarAgadhara^paddhati quotes a verse from RSmila 
and Somila, (see Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 127-128). 

* VSsudeva-jStav&hana-iudraka-sShasShkSdin sakalan sabhapatin d&na-mSnibhyam 
anukuryyat / 

—Rijalekhara's K&vya-mimSipsS, p. 55. 

Keith says that he is later the hero o{ a parikaths, SsdrakOfVaJ^ (R&yamukn^, 
X^VIII, p. 117) and of a drama called VibhrSnta-H^raka {&nasvatf4md*i^ 
kkartttta,p, 378); Keith% Sanskrit Drama, p. 129 n. 

* 107 ff; also Bhandarkar’s Ancimt Hist, of India, p. 64 f.; CJl.I., 1. 311} 

also Keith's iTroflia, p. 129, 
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Gopala and Palaka as being sons of Pradyota of Ujjayini, and it is 
probable that the Brhatkatha contained the story of Gopala as 
surrendering the kingdom onPradyota’s death to Palaka and Palaka 
had to make room for Aryyaka, his brother’s son.^ But Keith 
brushes it aside and regards iSudraka as being merely a legendary 
person. We are ourselves unable to believe either Prof. Konow or 
Prof. Keith. The universal tradition of the existence of a poet 
called Sudraka cannot be regarded as purely mythical or legendary. 
All that we can say is that he probably flourished after Bhasa, 
The reference to Sakara and Vita as in a comparatively respectable 
position, in which the ganikd Vasanta-sena is also placed, clearly 
refers to an atmosphere of social existence depicted in the Kama- 
sutra, which was probably written in the 2nd century B.C. Our 
conjecture is that !§udraka probably lived between the 1st century 
B.C. and the 1st century A.D. It is peculiar that when Caru- 
datta is asked in the court scene why he, a respectable person, 
•should associate with a ganikd^ he fearlessly replied that it was 
a fault of youth and not of character. 

The Mrcchakatika has a number of commentaries by 
Ga^iapati, Prthvldhara, Ramamaya 5arma and Lalla DIksita. 

Harsa the Dramatist 

Three dramas, Kdgdnanda, Ratndvali and Priyadarsikd^ are 
attributed to Sriharsa, the patron of Banabhatta, of th.e 7th 
century. NagojI Bhatta in his commentary to the Kdvyapradipa 
said that an author called Dhavaka wrote the Ratndvali under 
the name of king Harsa in return for money received from him. 
But this late version of the story cannot be relied upon. In 
most manuscripts the name BSna is mentioned, which probably 
means that Ba^a received money from the king Harsa not in 
. lieu of allowing king Harsa to enjoy th^ reputation of authorship 
of a new work written by Ba^^a, but for his own poetical talents. 
N^ge^a’s version of the story is also found in Mamma^a, but as 


tbid» p. im 
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has been pointed out, this is a wrong reading of Dhavaka for 
Bana (see Biihler, Indische Sludien, 14, 407). 

Over the three dramas, see F. Cimmino in O.C., XIII, 
Hamburg, 1902, p. 31 ff.; and Jackson in J.A,O.S.^ 1900, 
88 f. 

The Ratnavali was published by G. Cappeller in O. Boht- 
lingk’s Sanskrit Chresiomathu, III, 1909, p. 326 ff.; also N. B. 
Godbole and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, N.S,F,^ Bombay, 1890 
and with the commentary of Narayana l^arma by Krsna Rao 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913, N,S.P.\ German translation by L, 
Fritz, 1878; English Translation by Wilson. The Ratnavali hosi 
another commentary by Bhimasena. The Priyadarsika was 
published by V. D. Gadre, Bombay, 1884, N.S.P., French 
Translation by G. Strehly, Paris, 1880. 

The drama Priyadarsika has been modelled on the Malavikd- 
gnimitra, but the story was utilised by Bhasa and also by Matra- 
raja or Anangaharsa in his drama called the Tdpasa-vatsardja-'Carita. 
The Mdtya-darpana quotes profusely from this work. See also 
H Hultzsch in N. G. G. fV., 1886, 224 ff. Abhinavagupta also 
cites from it. The work must have, therefore, been written 
before the 9th century. Probably Matraraja utilised the story 
of the Brhatkathd of Guna^hya. See also C. Lac6te, J.A., 
1919, 508 f. 

The Ndgananda has been published by G. B. Brahme and 
D. M. Paranjape, Poona, 1893 and by Ganapati Sastrl, in the 
Trivendrum Series, with the commentary of SivarSma. Tran¬ 
slated into English by Palmer Boyd, London, 1872 and into 
French by Bergaigne, Paris, 1879 and into Italian by Cimmino, 
1903. 

The story of the Mdgdnanda is drawn from the Katkd” 
sariUdgara and Ksemendra’s Brhatkathd-manjari. The story is 
unknown in the older avaddna literature. I-Tsing, however, 
refers to king SilSditya’s story of Bodhisattva JimiitavUhana and 
that this story was shown on the stage of his time. The Nagd” 
nanda has a commentary by Atmar&ma. 
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ViIakhadatta 

ViSikhadatta is the author of the celebrated work Mudrd- 
rdksasa. It was published by K. T, Telang, BSS. .Bombay, 
1884, with the commentary of Dhun^hi-raja and also by 
Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1912. See also Hiliebrandt, ZDMG., 1885, 
p. 107 If.; also in NGGW, 1%05, 129 ff. and Uber das Kautiliya- 
iastra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908. Translated into 
German by L. Fritze; in English by H. H. Wilson; in 
French by V. Henry, Paris, 1888; in Italian by A. Marazzi, 
Milan, 1874. 

In many manuscripts, however, the name given is not 
Visakhadatta but Vi^akhadeva. 

There is a discussion as to whether Visakhadatta lived in 
the time of Candra-gupta II. On this subject, see Jayaswal, 
Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 265 ff., wherein he gives the date as 
410 A.D. See also Konow, Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 64 ff.; 
V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 120 n; Hillebrandt, Uber 
das Kautiliya-iastra, 25 ff.; ZDMG, 1915, 363. Hillebrandt 
places ViSakhadatta in the 4th century A.D. and so does also 
Tawney (JRAS, 1908, p. 910). In some manuscripts, in the 
bharata-vakya, Avantl-varma is mentioned instead of Candra- 
gupta. See the discussions of Jacobi, WZKM, 1888, 212 ff.; 
Dhruva, WZKM, 1891, 25 ff.; Telang his own Introduction to 
his Edition; Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, 148 ff.; Rapson, ERE, IV, 
p 886. We know thus with certainty that he cannot be later 
than the 10th century A.D. as he is cited in the commentary 
of the Dala-rupaka, 


Murari 

Murtri is later than Bhavabhuti, as he cites from the 
Uttaracarita, as the verses 31 and 32 of the 6th Act of the 

UUaracarita are cited in the 6th and 7th Slokas of the 1st Act 

• 

of the Anargharaghava, Ratnikara (9th century A.D.) in his 
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Haravijaya refer to Murari.* Konow does not believe that 
RatnSkara referred to Murari but he believes that Mahkha’s 
Srikantha-carita (A.D. 1135) refers to MurSri. Konow thinks 
that Murari was earlier than RajaSekhara.^ The Daia-rupaka 
also refers to the Amrgha-rdghava (III. 21) in his II. 1. Keith 
further thinks that Jayadeva imitated the Prasanna-ragkava 
{cf> Jayadeva, 11.34 with the Prasanna-raghavaf VII.83). 
But no definiteness can be arrived at regarding Murari. 

Caturbhani 

vararminivaradattaff, iyamilakalj, iudrakaica catvarak i 

ete bhdnan vabhamj}. kd iaktih kdliddsasya li 

The above Verso—^which says that bhdna could only be 
written by Vararuci, TSvaradatta, Syamilaka and !§udraka, 
and that Kalidasa was incapable of writing any bhdm —occurs 
at the end of the Padma-prabkrtaka. 

It is difficult to say which Vararuci is here referred to. In 
the Mahdbhdsya we hear of a Vararuci (vdrarucdlf^ Hok&h^. 
According to the Kathdsaritsdgaray Vararuci was a co-pupil with 
Panini. Vyadi is said to have introduced him to his preceptor 
Upavarsa. According to the Avantisundarikathdsdra, Vararuci 
is said to have lived somewhere on the banks of the God&varl. 
He wrote on grammar, astrology and dharma-idstra and two 
Katyas called Kanthdbkaraj^a and Cdrumati. A verse from the 
Cdrumati is quoted in the Subhddtdvali and Bhoja-deva also 
in his Smgdra-prakdsa quotes a verse. 

After Vararuci we have Sudraka, the author of the Mfccha* 
katika and the Vatsardja-carita, It is said that Sadraka was a 
Brahmin attached to the court of SvSti, an Andhra-bhrtya king 
of Ujjayinl. When still young, he quarrelled with the king and 

* Bha}tjt*nStlia SvSmin, in Indian Antiguarjf, XLI» nnd Ldvi m lus Indian 
Tktatrty I* p. 277, contradicts it. 

* Indian Bfanm p. 8S. 

O.P. isa-96 
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his friends. His intimate friend Vandhudatta saved him from 
difficulties and he had also later in life given him a good turn, 
when a Bhiksu called Sanghilaka was prevented from his murder¬ 
ous attempt on him by Sudraka. The adventures of Sudraka as 
have been described in the Avantisundan-kathd by Dandin, have 
much resemblance with the heroes and the plot of the bhdna 
ascribed to l^udraka. The adventures of !§udraka are also found 
in the Sudraka-katha of Ramila and Somila, the Vikrdnta-sudraka 
and the ^udraka-carita by Panca4ikha. 

In this bhdna we have Devadatta as the heroine, her sister 
Vipula and the friend Sasa. These characters are referred to by 
Bana in his Kddambari. Kdmadatta^ a work referred to in this 
bham, was probably a prakarana written by l^udraka himself. 

ISvara-datta, author of the other bhdna, leaves nothing behind 
him by which we can infer his date. He is mentioned by Bhoja- 
deva in his ^rngdra-prakdsa and also by Hema-candra. We also 
6nd a verse in the Subhdsitdvali under the name of I§vara-sena 
and it is not improbable that Tsvara-datta and Ilvara-sena are the 
same persons. 

i§yamilaka was probably a native of Kashmir. He has been 
referred to by Ksemendra in his Aucitya-viedra and Abhinava-gupta 
quotes from the Pdda-td^itaka. It is not improbable that he 
may have lived between 800 A.D. and 900 A.D. 

The above four poets, l^udraka, Tsvara-datta, Vararuci 
and !§y^milaka, wrote respectively the four bhdnas, viz., Padma- 
prabhrtaka, Dhurtta'-vita^sanivdda, Ubhaydhhisdrika and Pdda^ 
tdditaka. All the four bhdnas consist of poems and prose. ‘ 

Bhatta-narayana 
• • • 

His work, BenUsanihdra is quoted by Vamana, Ananda- 
vardhana, Ruyyaka, Nami, Ksemendra, the Kdxya-prakdia and 
the Daia-rUpaka, It was published byj. Grill, Leipzig, 1871, 
and Avith the commentary of Jagaddhara, by K.. P* Parab and 
K. R. Modgavkar, Bombay, 1898, 2nd Edition, 1905, NSP. 
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A free translation ofit has been made by S. M, Tagore, Calcutta, 
1880. 


Bhavabhoti 

Bhavabhuti’s three dramas, the Mahavira-carita^ the Utiara- 
carita and the Mdlati-mddhava, are famous in Sanskrit literature. 
The first two arc based on the legend of Rama. The Mahdvtra- 
carita was published by F. H. Trithcn, London, 1848, with the 
commentary of Vfra-raghava, by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, S. Ranga> 
cariar and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, Bombay, 1901, NSP. 
See also the English Translation by Wilson; also, English Tran¬ 
slation by Pickford, 1871. 

The Uttara-cariia. has been published with the commentary 
of Vira-raghava by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and V, L. Sh. Panasikar, 
4th Edition, Bombay, 1911, NSP. English Translation by 
Wilson, Vol. I, p. 275 ff. and C. H. Tawncy, 2nd. Edition, 
Calcutta, 1874. French Translation by F. Neve, Brussels and 
Paris, 1880; Senart, JA, 1881, XVII, 562 ff. A scene of the 
4th Act has been translated by Oldenberg, LAI, p. 278 ff. The 
Mdlati-mddhava was published by R. G. Bhandarkar with the 
commentary of Jagaddhara, BSS, Bombay, 1876, 2nd Edition, 
1905; and also with the commentary of Tripurari and Jagad¬ 
dhara by M. R. Telang and W. Sh. Panasikar, Bombay, 1905, 
NSP; also English Translation by M. R. Kale, 1913; 
German Translation by Fritze, 1844; French Translation by 
G. Strehly with a preface by Bergaigne. 

Klein in his History of Dramas^ Vol. Ill, p. 51, describes 
Bhavabhuti as the Indian Shakespeare. 

Kumaradasa 

For general information regarding his poems, see J. d’Alwis, 
1870; Zachariae, Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 5, 1880, p. 52 and GGA, 1887, p. 95; Peterson. 
JBRAS., 17, 1889, 57 ff. and Subkd^ta~muktdvalii 24 ff.; 
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E. Leumann, WZKM, 7, 1893, 226 ff; F.. W. Thomas, JRAS, 
1901, 253 fF.; A. B. Keith, Ibid^ 578 ff. Janakiharam, edition 
of Ceylon, 1891; Cantos I-X, Bombay, 1907; Canto XVI, 
BSOS, IV, 285 ff. 

Riya-sekhara mentions him as an example of genius, 
though blind, in the sentence ya hbda-gramam ratha-sdrtham 
alankdra-tantra—yukti-margam anyadapi tathavidham adhihrda- 
yartt pratibhdsayati sd pratibhd i apratibhasya paddrtha-sdrthah 
parok^a iva \ pratibhdvataff, pmarapaiyatd*pi pratyaksa iva \ yato 
mdkdvirudrakumdraddsddayo jdtyandhdfy kavayaff, sruyante ii 
This proves that he must have flourished long before Raja-sekhara. 
Keith thinks that he knew the Kdsikd Vrtti (A.D. 650) and that 
Vamana (about A.D. 800) also refers to Kumaradasa, when he 
censures the use of khalu as the first word. Keith further thinks 
that he was earlier than Magha. See also O. .Walter, Uberein- 
stimmungen in Gedanken Vergleichen und Wendungen bei 
indischen Kunstdichterny Leipzig, 1905, 0. 18 ff. 

NIlakanTha Diksita 

He was not only the author of ^iva-lildrmva but also of 
Kali-vi^nmbana, Sabhd-ranjana-satakay Anyopadesa-satakoy ^dnti- 
vUdsay Vairdgya-iataka and Ananda-sdgara-stava. His major 
works are, besides l§iva4ildr^avay Gangdvatarariay Nala-caritra- 
ndtakay Kaiyyata^vydkfydna and ^iva-tattva-rahasya. He lived 
in the middle of the 16th century near Conjeevaram and was a 
grandson of the brother of Appaya Diksita. Contemporaneous to 
Appaya Diksita there was a number of well-reputed poets, such 
as (1) Ratna-kheta who wrote Siti-kantha-vijaya-kdvya and 
Bhdvanorpuru^ottama’-ndtakay (2) BhattojI Dlk§!ta, (3) Govinda 
Dfkfita. Ananda-r^ya Makhin*s father Nrsiniha-raya wrote 
Tripura-vijaya-campu and the nephew of Bhagavanta-r&ya was 
the author of Mukunda^vildsa-kavya and Rdghavdbhyudaya- 
ndtska, Ananda-raya Makhin wrote at least two gramas, Vidyd- 
parif^ya and Jivdnanda, in the 18th century* Gtovinda DIkiita, 
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father of Venkatesvara Makhin, who was the teacher of NHaka^tha 
Makhin, not only wrote a commentary on Kumarila*s philosophy 
but also a drama called Raghunatha-vilasa, He also wrote 
a work called Hanvairtsa-safa-carita^ a maha-kaoya of 23 cantos, 
on which Appaya Dfksita wrote a commentary. Venkatesvara 
Makhin’s teacher and elder brother Yajna-narayana Dfksita 
wrote at least 3 works, Raghmatha-bhupa^vijayai Raghunatha- 
vildsa-ndtaka and Sdhitya-ratndkara. The great scholars who 
were contemporaneous with Yajna-narayaria D'lksita, were Krsna* 
yajvan, Somanatha, Kumara-tatacaryya, author of the Pdrijdta- 
ndtaka, Raja-cudamani Dlksita and Bhaskara Diksita. Gokka> 
natha Makhin also was a contemporaty of Nllakaiitha Dfksita. 
The great poet Venkatesvara also lived at this time who wrote 
a mahd-kdvya called Rdmacandrodaya. Nilakantha Makhin’s 
younger brother. Atiratra-yajvan wrote Kum-kumudvati'-ndtaka, 
l§ri-cakra-kavi of this time wrote CAlra-ralndkara, Rukmint- 
parinaya^ Jdnakt-parinaya^ Gauri-parinaya and Draupadi-paritiaya. 
Nilaka^tha’s son Gfrvanendra wrote a hhdna called Srngdra-ko^a, 

MaHENDRAVIKRAMA-V ARMAN 

Mahendravikrama-varman, the son of the Pallava king 
Simhavisnuvarman was a contemporary of Harsa and was 
himself a king. His work Matta-vildsa has been published in 
the Trivendrum Series. The scene of the drama is Kilhci, 
where he ruled in the 7th century A.D. It is a prahasana and 
it comes from the South and shows the same technique as regards 
the prastdvand and sthdpand as we find in Bh^a. The Matta- 
vildsa is probably the earliest of the prahasanas that have come 
to us. The story is amusing and probably suggests a reflection 
on the character of the degenerate Buddhists and the Kapalikas. 

Venkatanatha 

Vefikatanatha was primarily a writer on Ramanuja’s system 
of philosophy. The details of bis philosophy and his works may 
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be found in Vol. Ill of the History of Indian Philosophy by the 
present editor. Bu t Venka tanatha was not only a philosopher bu t 
a writer of good poetry as well, as may be seen from many of the 
poems of the Tddavdbhyudaya, a work on the life of Kjjsna. He 
does not appear to be in any way a laborious writer but his diction 
is rather simple and charming and in many places he indulges in 
new forms of imagery. Thus for instance in Canto II of the 
Tddavdbhyudaya there is the following verse:— 


disastaddmmavamdhardndtfi 

sagairikaih pdradapankalepaih i 
cakdsire candramaso mayukhaih 

pancdyudhasyeva hraih pradiptaili ii 

c 

Ud AYASUNDARi-K ATH A 

(11th Century) 

Soddhala, a native of Guzerat, wrote a Campu called 
Udayasundari-kathd. He belonged to the Kayastha caste. He 
lost his father when a mere boy and was brought up by his 
maternal uncle Gahgadhara. He went to Sthanaka, the capital of 
Kahkana. There he flourished in the court of three royal brothers 
Cehitta-raja, Nagarjuna and Mummani-raja. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Vatsa-raja. The Udayasundari-kathd was written between 
1026 A.D. and 1050 A.D. The author compares himself to Bai^a 
and Valmiki and is quite proud of his achievement. The 
Udayasundari-kathd is based upon an original story. King 
Vatsa-raja, at whose suggestion the work was written, was a 
king of the Lata country (Southern Guzerat including Khandesh). 

Udayavarma-carita 
(11th Century) 

The Udayavarma-carita is a small work in vefise describing 
he glory of king UdayavarmI who was a Kerala king and lived 
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in the latter half of the 11th century. The author of the work 
is one called MadhavEcaryya. This Madhavacaryya could not 
be the same as Vidyaranya or the author of the Sarva-dariana- 
samgraha who lived in the 14th century. But there was a 
Madhava Pai^dita who is reputed to have written a commentary 
on the SamavedOy who was attached to king Udayavarma. 
His father Naraya^a was a contemporary of Skanda-svamI, who 
along with Narayana and Udgitha wrote a commentary on the 
^gveda. The work has been published in the T.S. series 
by K. SambaSiva Sastrl. There are also other conjectures about 
Udayavarman’s date but I prefer to accept the conclusion of the 
earned editor. 


Kumarapala-pratibodha 
(12lh Century) 

The author Somaprabhacarya is a well-known Jaina 
scholar who lived towards the end of the 12th century and wrote 
his work in 1195 A. D., only 11 years after King Kum^rapala 
had died. He was thus a contemporary of King Kum^rapala 
and his preceptor Hemacandra. He composed the work dwelling 
in the residence of the poet Siddhapala, son of the poet-king Sri 
Sripala, who was one of the best poets of Guzerat. SrIpSla’s son 
Siddhapala was also a poet and a friend of King Kum§rap§la. 
SomaprabhacSrya was the author also of Sumatinatha-caritra, 
Suktimuktavail and Sat&rtha-kdvya. The author’s aim, as usual 
with such other poets, was not writing a history, but to write 
a kdvya with special emphasis upon religion. We find here 
9 picture of Hemacandra and his relation with KumlirapSla 
who was converted into Jainism. Information about KumSlra- 
pala is also available from the three works of Jayasiipha Suri-r- 
Prabhdvaka-caritray Prabandha^cintamanif Kurndfapdla-cafitray 
and Caritrasundara’s Kumdrapdla-cariira and Jinama^^ana’s 
Kumdrapdla-prabandha. 
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We know that Kumarapala held his court at Anhilwara and 
he zealously preached the sanctity of animal life and had censors 
like ASoka’s for the preaching of dharma to the people. The 
Kumdrapdla-praiibodha is a sort of campu written in Prakrt 
prose and verse and is full of the principles of Jaina religion and 
contains many stories. 


Rupaka-satka 
(12th Century) 

We have a collection of six dramas by Vatsa-raja, the minister 
of Paramardi-deva, whose reign extended from 1163 to 1203 A.D. 
and the reign of his son Trailokya-deva extended till the end of 
the first half of the 13th century. Vatsa-raja lived between the 
second half of the 12 th century and the first half of the 13th century. 
Paramardi-deva was the immediate successor of Madana-varma 
who was defeated by Siddha-raja, kingofGuzerat. Both Madana- 
varma and Paramardi-deva lived a luxurious life according to the 
description of the Prabandha-cintamani. Paramardi was so much 
given to cruel pastimes that he killed a cook every day at the time 
when he served him and people called him Kopakllinala. Para¬ 
mardi was defeated by Prthv!-raja as recorded in a short inscrip¬ 
tion at Madanapura in 1183 A.D. He was later on defeated also 
by Kutubuddin Ibak in 1203 A.D. His son Trailokya-varmI, 
however, recovered the capital of Kalihjara. Paramardi was also 
a poet as we know by his composition of a long prasasti to Siva. 
But actually the composition was done by Vatsa-raja and an 
allusion to it is found in the Karpura-cariia. This Rupaka-satka 
was edited by Mr, C. D. Dalai, Baroda, 1918. It contains a 
vyayoga on the same subject as Bh&ravi’s Kirdtarjunlya^ and 
an xhdmrga called Rukmim-haram, a iima called Tripura-dahay 
a samavakara called Samudra-mathana and a bhana called 
Karpura-carita describing the revelry, gambling and love of a 
gambler with a courtesan and Hd^a-cu4amatiiy a*farcein one 
Act in which an dcdrya of the Bhagavata school is ridiculed. 
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A verse from Vatsa-r&ja is found quoted in Jalha^a’s Sskti- 
muktavali. The style is excellent and the plot well-executed. 


Partha-parakrama 

Mr. Dalai in his Introduction to Partha-parakrama states 
that the entire Sanskrit Dramatic Literature of India consists of 
about 600 works. He gives us a list of contributions from 
Guzerat as given below, which is not out of interest;— 

Bilhana’s Karm-sundari (already printed); Rimacandra’s 
Raghu-vildsa, Pfala-vildsa, Tadu-vildsa, Kaumudi-mitrdnanda 
(printed), Nirbhayabhma-vydyogaf Satyaharikandra, Vana- 
mdlikd-ndtikd, Mallikd-makaranda. Then we have Devacandra’s 
Candralekhdvikrtdana-ndtikd and Mdna-mudrd-bhanjana; 
YaSalcandra’s Mudrita-kumuda-candra (printed) and Rdjirmti- 
prabodha ; Ramabhadra’s Prabuddha-rauhineya, Subha ta’s 
DUtdngada (printed), Prahladana’s Pdrtha-pardkrama. Sonf- 
eSvara’s Ulldgka-rdghavay Narendra-prabha’s Kdkutstha-keliy 
Balacandra’s Karund-vajrdyudha (printed), VijayapSla’s Draupadi- 
svayatrivaray YaSahpala’s Moha-pardjayay Megha-prabha’s 
Dharmdbhyudayacchayd-ndtakay Vyasa-moksaditya’s Bhtma- 
pardkrama, Gahgadhara’s Gangaddsapratdpa-vildsa, Ravidisa’s 
Mithydjndnakhat^ana. 

We have also taken a more or less detailed note of a number 
of other Guijara works in other sections of these Editorial 
Notes. 

There were other dramas of this type, such as DhanaHjaya- 
mjaya of KahcanicSirya, Mirbhaya-bhma of Ramacandra, 
Kirdtdrjmiya of Vatsa-raja, Narakdsura-vijaya of Dharma- 
‘ pan^ita, Praca^^bhairava of SadaSiva, Saugandhikd-harapi of 
Vi^van^tha and Vinatdnandana of Govinda. 

Our author was the son of Yalodhavala. He was not only 
a poet but a great warrior. He is described by Sonieivara as 
having attained his celebrity as a Lord of Victory. He b .sdsb 
presented as being a great philanthropist in Surathatsam. of 
O.P. 150-97 
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SomeSvara. He founded a city called Prahladanapura, the 
modern P^lanpur, in Guzerat. 

Naranarayanananda 
(13th Century) 

• i _ . 

The poem Naranarayaridnanda is a kdvya in 16 cantos 
describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and the abduction 
of Subhadra by Arjuna. Vastupala the author, also called 
Vasantapala, who wrote the work in 1277 Samvat, was the 
minister of king VIradhavala of Dholka, and was celebrated for 
his tolerance and cosmopolitanism. He even built a mosque for 
the Mahomedans. His glories are not only sung in the Prahandha- 
cintdmani, and the Caturvimsati-prabandha but also in the 
'Kirti^kaumudt of Some§vara and the Sukria-sankirtana by 
Nrsirnha and also in the mahd-kavya Vasanta-vildsa by Balai- 
candra and in Jinaharsa’s Vastupdla-caritra. He was a minister, 
warrior, philanthropist, a builder of public places and temples, 
a patron of poets and himself a poet. He had established three 
great libraries. He encouraged the writing of great works and 
Kathd-ratna-sdgara of Bala*candra Suri and Alafikdra-mahodadhi 
of Narendra-prabha were composed at his patronage. He was 
very liberal in his gifts to the poets and patronised such writers 
,as SomeiSvara, Harihara, Arisimha, Damodara, Nanaka, Jaya- 
deva, Madana, Vikala, Ki^na-simha and l§ahkara-svaml. He 
was himself a great poet and his verses have been quoted in works 
of anthology, such as Sukti-muktdvali and iSdrngadhara-paddhati, 
Tht'wpTkNarandrdyandnanda is excellent in style and poetic 
fancy. 

’] Srinivasa- viLASA-CAMPu 

(r. 14th Centurv) , ' 

^nnwasa-vilasa-campU is a campU iii which BS^a’s alliter^ 
atlon and Mefa or punning have been imitated with^ vengeance. 
'U is, howcveiv a pleasant love-story of .a Southern king SrlnivSsa. 
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It was written by Venktadhvarin or Venkate§a. It is written ih 
two parts, a Purva-bhdga with 5 ucchvdsas and the Uttara-hkdgd 
with 5 uncchvdsas. The poet seems to have been a disciple of 
Vedanta-derika of the 14th century and iSrinivasa, a Southern 
Chief, was his patron. 

Nalabhyudaya 
(15th Century) 

It is a work by Vamana Bhattabaija, who is the author of 
^rngdra-bkii^am, Pdrvati-parimya and Veniabkupdla-caHta. 
He was also called Abhinava Bhattabaijia. At the commence¬ 
ment of his work the poet says that it has 

long been said that none but Bana could write charming prose— 
Vamana now will wipe away that bad name (bdna-kavmdrddanye 
kdndb khalu saras\i~gadya-saranisu iti jagati rudhamayaso vatsa- 
kulo vdmano ’ dhund mdrsti). 

Vemabhupala was the ruler of the Trilinga country during, 
the middle of the 15th century and he was himself well-versed 
in all arts and wrote a commentary on Amaru-iatakay called 
^rhgdra-dipikdy and Sangita-cinldmani. 

The Nalabhyudaya is a mahd-kdoya in 8 cantos and the 
style is lucid and clear. As a matter of fact, the style seems to 
be approaching Kalidasa in sweetness. The work has been pub** 
lished in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by MM. T. Ga^iapatl 
S^trf. 

Katha-kautuka 
(15th Century) 

The Kathd-kauiuka is based on the story of Yusuf-Zuleikh§ 
of the Persian poet JamI, written by the Kashmir poet &Ivara, 
who lived in the 15th century. This is one of the few successful 
adaptations of Persian tales into Sanskrit poetry. The work is 
written in easy Sanskrit poetry and divided info 15 chajjters 
called kautukas. The author seems to have been wdl*^^ii fit' 
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Persian and Arabic as he calls himself yavana-sastra- 
parangama. But he does not follow the text of Yusuf-Zuleikha 
in any faithful manner. 

Rastraupha-va^a-mahXkavya 
(16th Century) 

The Rastraudha-vaniia is a mahd-k&oya in 20 cantos. It is 
a historical poem containing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayuragiri, from the originator of the dynasty, Rastraudha, king 
of Kanauj, to the reign of Narayana Shah, ruler of Mayuragiri 
and patron of the author (1596 A.D.). Rudra-kavi wrote another 
work called Jahangtr-shah-carita in prose, at the order of Pratap 
Shah, son of Narayana Shah. Mayuragiri is in the Nasik 
district. The work is historically more faithful than other works 
of this nature. 


KamalinI-Kalahamsa 
(16th Century) 

Kamalim-kalahatrisa was written by Raja-cudamani, son of 
Srlniv^a Diksita and KamaksI Dev!, towards the end of the 16th 
century. Raja-cud&mani wrote a number of works of a philo¬ 
sophical type. But he also wrote Srngdra-sarvasva (a bhdfia), 
a supplementary work on Bhoja^campu, the Bhdrata-campU 
iSankardbfyudaya, Ratnakheta-vijaya, Manju-bhdsinif Kartisa^ 
vadhay Rukmini-parifuiyat Anandardghava-ndtaka and many 
other works. 


Acyutarayabhyudaya 
(By &ri R&janStha) 

(16th Century) 

Acyuta-rSlya was the son of Narasiipha who succeeded his 
brother to the throne in the year 1527-30 and ruled 
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from 1530 to 1542, as the Emperor of Vijayanagara. In the poem 
Atyutarayabhyudaya the poet describes the geneological history 
of King Acyuta-raya. There was once a king named Timma 
among the Tuluva dynasty of kings in Vijayanagara, who had 
a wife called Devak! and their son I^vara had a wife called 
Bukkamma. Their eldest son Narasiipha became the Emperor 
and captured the Fort of Manavadurga, but when the Nizam of 
the place submitted himself to him and begged his pardon he 
returned the fort to him and then took Seringapatam. He then 
overcame the Marawas and took hold of Madura and conquered 
Konetiraja and made Vijayanagara his capital. His three sons 
became kings one after another and Acyuta-raya was the youngest. 
His queen was Varadambal. Being informed that the Cola king 
had fled from his kingdom and sought refuge with the king of 
Chera, who had usurped the Pat^dya kingdom, Acyuta-rSya 
marched to Kalahasti and Visnukanci and finally went to 
Srlrangam. After this he sent one of his generals to punish the 
Chera king. A regular fight took place later on between the 
king of Travancorc and Acyuta-raya; Acyuta-raya became 
victorious. The Chera king took refuge with Prince Salaga-raja 
who gave the Pandya chief his former dominions. He then went 
to the Malaya mountain in the sea. This story is narrated in 
the first six cantos of this Kavya. 

The work Acyutaraydbhyudaya was published in the Srlvaigil- 
vil^a Press, Srlrangam, in 1907 and bears with it a commentary 
by Srikrsna Suri. 


Anandakanda-camp u 
(17th Century) 

This work is attributed to Mitra-mUra. He is the reputed 
author of the ViratnUrodaya, a work on Dharma-sSstra. He 
also wrote a commentary on Yajnavalkya Smi'd and also a mathe¬ 
matical work, both of which were called Viramiirodaya, But it 
appears that Mitra-mi^ra used to get many books written by btheir 
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scholars, to all of which the name Viramitrodaya is given. Thus 
in the commentary on Yajnavalkya Smrti it is said that the 
commentary was written by Sri Sadananda under the orders of 
Mitra-mi^ra< So also was the mathematical wdrk written by 
Rama-daivajha and called Viramitrodaya* So Dharmayya Diksita 
wrote a commentary on Advaitavidyd-tilaka under the suggestion 
of Mitra-mi^ra. 

> 

Mitra-misra’s patron, Raja Virasirpha-deva of Orchha, 
reigned from 1605 to 1627, and as Mr. Gopinath Kaviraja says, 
was probably identical with Birsing Deo who is said to have killed 
Abul Fazl. The Anandakanda-campu treats of the birth of the 
Divine Joy as l^rikrspa. The Editor, Pandit Nanda Kisore 
Sarman, says that the work was composed in 1632 A.D. It is 
divided into 8 ullasas or chapters. 

Narayaniya 

m 

This work by NSrayana Bhatta with the commentary 
Bhaktapriya, by Delamangala Varyya, has been published by 
K. Samba^iva Sastri in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series. Its 
essence has been culled from the Bhagavata-purdna by Narayana 
Bhattapada. It is one of the finest examples of the stotra 
literature and consists of 100 daiakas or decades. It is not 
only a stotra but also an excellent kdvya on account of its poetic 
merit. It is regarded in the Kerala country as reverentially as 
the Srimad-bhagavad-gitd, The author was born in the 
Mepputtur Illam in the village of Perumanam on the river Nila 
in North Malabar. His fame as a pbet grew very high and 
excellence of his works was recognised by all and he was 
entertained at the court of king Deva-narayana. He 
wrote the following works;—(1) Mrdyattiya, (2) Mdna- 
meyodaya, (3) 'A^tami-campukdvyay (4) Prakriyd-sarvasoaf (5) 
Dhdtu-kdoya, (6) Kaildsa-hila-var^na, {[7) Kamteydf^aka, (8) 
Ahalyd^Upa-mokfai (0) Ssrpa^hd-praldpdt (10) Rdma-katkd, 
(ll): DGta^vdkya-ptabdndka, (12) JlSfala;pam»cafita, (13) Nfga* 
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moksa-prabandha, (14) Rajasuya-prabandha, (15) Subhhdrd- 
haram^prabandha, (16) Svahd-sudhdkara^ (17) Sangita-ketu- 
irngara4ila-carita, 

Bharata-^carita 

Bharata-carita, a mahd-kdvya of 12 cantos, was written in 
different metres on the life of Bharata, son of Dusyanta, by 
Krsnakavi. It has been published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series by MM. T. Ganapati Sastri. Nothing can be made out 
regarding the identity or nativity of Krsnakavi, the author of this 
poem. 

Candraprabha-carita 

This work has been published in the Kavyamala Series, 
1902, Bombay, by MM. Pandit Durga Prasad and Mr. K. P. 
Parab. It was written by Viranandl, a pupil of Abhayanandl, who 
again was a pupil of Guna-nand!. The poem consists of 18 
cantos and contains many charming scenes and descriptions. 
The style is lucid and clear. 

Kavya-ratna 

The author of this work is Arhaddasa and it has been 
published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by K. Samvasiva 
Sastri. It deals with the life of Muni Suvrata, a Jaina TfrthaA- 
kara and it is also called Muni-suvvatd-kdvya, Muni Suvrata is 
said to have been a teacher of Mallinatha. It is difficult to say 
whether this Mallinatha is identical with the commentator 
Mallinatha. 


Bala-martanda-vijaya 

This is a drama in 5 Acts by Devaraja-kavi, published in 
the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, edited by K. SS^mbaSiva Sastri* 
According to tradition, the poet Deva-rSja belonged to a Brahmin 
family that migrated from Pattamadai in the Tinnevclly distiict 
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and settled at Asrama, a village near Suchindram in South 
Travancore. He was patronised by Prince Rama-varma, a 
nephew of His Highness Martanda-varma and became the chief 
of the pandits attached to the Palace. His father iSdadri was a 
Vedic scholar. King MSrtanda-varma ruled from 1729 to 1758. 
The drama deals with the conquests of King Martanda-varma and 
the dedication of his Empire to the deity Srfpadmanabha, reserv¬ 
ing to himself the position of Viceroy and servant of the deity 
and governing the country in his name. 

The dramatist tries to follow the style of Kalid^a and in 
this work one can sometimes trace expressions similar to those of 
Kalidasa. Sometimes he follows also the style of Vi^akhadatta’s 
MudrMksasa, Mlrtanda-varma has figured,largely in Malayalam 
literature also. 
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Amer, Joum. of Philology, 29*, 211* 

American Orient. Soc., 88 *, 421* 

A.M.G., 675 

Amir Shikar (Hammira), 478 
Amitagati, 404 

Ammal Acarya, Sec Vpadlcarya 
Amorous, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, Ixxxix, 28, 
38,137,193,250,384,491,572,581,592, 
594, 595, 596, 666 , 670, 693, 742, 746, 
747 

Amrtabhanu, 319 
AffzrtolaAart of Jagannitha, 383, 675 
Amrtamanthana, 687 
Amrtananda, 73* 

Anfiftananda Yegin, 566 
Amrtodaya, 486 
Amsterdam, 94, 510* 

Amusement, xxi, Ixxix, 20, 21, 351, 363, 627 
Anacdote or Anecdotal, 83, 427, 428 
Anafrgaharsa Matrargja, 300, 759 
AnaAgasena (courtesan), 497 
AnakgasenS-ht^nandi, 473 ,686 
Atuikgamti, 471,686 
AnaAgavg^a, lix 
AnaAgSpIda, 356 

Ananta (auAor of the Sshityakalpa^odlli), 
556 

AnantabhattAi 437 
Ananta, commentator, 370* 

Anantadgsa, 564 
Anantadeva, 468 
Anantadev&yani, 622* 

Ananta, King, 96,404, 409, 553, 554, 6 ft{ - 
Anantanfriftya^a, 341 4 ^ 

AnatanlrftyaAa (god), 477* 



Anantapai^^ita, 561* 

AnatScftrya, Ixxviii 

An&ntamni&, 438 

Ananvaya, 526,534,536 

Anargha rdghaoa, 449-53,462, 760, 761 

Anateomical, Ixviii 

Andnt India, 92*, 696* 

Anders Konow, 695* 

Anderson, 615 
Andhaka (demon), 319, 623 
Andhra, c, ci, evil, 212, 757 
Andhrabhrtyas, ci, 241, 757, 761 
AnekSrtha-satagraha, 707 
Anesaki. See M. Anesaki 
AAgada, 186, 502,464 

Ahhilvad, 343, 351 428.471,472* (Ahahilla- 
pataka), 603, 618 
AnhilwSra, cxii, 768 
Animal fable, 691 
Annals of Orient. Research, 132* 

AnnaUs de Masee Guimet, Z\*, 83* 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 629*, 753 
Annamalainagar, 381* 

Annamalai University SansWit Series, 381* 
Annavema, 627 
AnnaySrya, 439 , 

Anquetil Duperron, v 
Anthologia, Sanskritica, 497* 

Anthology, Anthological or Anthologist, xeix, 
4, 8, 9, 10*, 16, 17*, 40, 104, 119, 120, 
121*, 122, 157, 158*, 160, 162, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 170, 173, 177, 186, 197, 209*, 
242, 256*, 270,280*, 299*, 300*, 306,320, 
324, 364, 366, 377, 389, 394, 401, 411-17, 
435,454,461,477,611,621,665,686,708, 
770 

AntiehUs the Great, ciii 
Antigone, Izviii 
Antiquary, 659, 748 

Anubhava, 539, 561,584, 593,595, 596, 601 
Atfugaddra, 201*, 

AnumSna, 546, 552 
A. N. Upadhye, 343* 

Anuprasa, 526, 528*, 530, 534, 536, 537, 559, 
563, 579,584 
Anuratnatnatf4^ntt, 566 
Anuilsana-parvan (Mahabhirata), 195 
Anuftubh (metre), 2*, 14* 

Anuaya, 53/ 

Anoaya-UipRcS, 741* 

Atg^ttdesa-iaiaktt of MadhusOdana, 403, 
674; of Nilaka^tha Dlh^ita 403; 764; and 
of Vi jveivara, 403 
Anyokti-muktduali, 403 

Apabhraijrfa, viii, 139*, 194, 203, 314, 390*, 
394,395,427,430*, 508,510,526,537, 559 
Apah&ravamum, 221,281* 

Aptdmuli, 526, 530,536, 553 
Appayya Dlkjita, 332*, 3341 400, 439*, 564, 
565, 566,630, 661,674, 675, 764, 765 
AprastaU^alaiiua, 520, 526, 530, 534, 536, 
583 

Apsanues, 75*. 179, 190,334,693 
4%*, 733, See V. S. Apte, 
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Arabian Sea, cviii 
Archaism, 10, 15, 105, 343*, 721 
Archipelago (Malayan), cxi 
Architectural, xc, xci, cxi 
Archive fdr Anthropologic, 648 
ArdhamSgadhl, ix 
Ardhanariioarastotra, 382 
Arhaddasa, 620, 775 
Arhats, 82 

Ariel, 368*, 567*, 568*, See J, Ariel. 
ArikeSarin, 400, 435 
Arisijpha, 331*, 363, 678, 770 
Aristophanes, Iv 
Aristotle, 53*, 650, 737 
Arjuna, 167, 178, 190, 275, 332, 616, 678, 
721, 723, 770 
Arjunacarita, 686 

Arjunavarmadeva, 158*, 170*, 472,555*, 668 

Arkasvamin, 321 

Army, 626, 741, 755 

Ani^ttva~oariSuma, 626 

Ar^aoa oivarajia, 326* 

A. R. Ramanatha Ayar, 121* 

Artha Ixxv, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, 415, 549, 
559,563,764 
ArtkordipikS, 624* 

Arthakrama, 522 

Arthapati (in the Kadambari), 225 
Arthhapala, (stoiy of), 212, 232 
Artha-iastra, xiii, Iviii, lx, xcvii, cxxi4, 15, 
85, 86*, 105,522, 567, 643, 698, 701, 705, 
706, 719, 732, 733, 734, 736 
Artha-ilefa, 521 
Arthaifhgara, 714 

Arthdla^kdra, 539, 552, 556, 557, 559, 560, 
562,566,579, 585 
Arthdntaranyasa, 526, 530, 534, 536 
ArthopamS, 518, 519, 553 
Art of war and weapons, 26 
Arupagiri, 126*, 129* 

Arunagirinatha, 742 

Arya Aryan, or Aryans, v, xxi, Ixv, Ixvii, 
Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxxvii, cxxiv, 613,* 633 
Asafd vildsa, 566 
Asahga, evi 

Asia, Central, cxi, 22, 43, 72, 77, 79*, 244, 
705 

Asiatic Quarterly Review, 523,* 741* 

Asiatic Researenes, 624*, 660* 

/viatic Society of Bengal, 354*, 413* 
Asmakavs^a, 527 

Aioka, viii, cix, cx, cxxiv, 73, 82, 290, 355, 
356, 613, 768 
Afokadatta, 280* 

Aiokan edicto, 290,642 
Ajokan inscription, cx, exx, cxxiv 
Aiok5vad&na, evi, 81*, 82 
A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar, 338* 

Assam, 737 

A _T AAO 


26*, 


Afpaighiakathd, 614* 

Affddfygyi, 336,611*, See I^im 
Astrolo^, Astruiomr or Astronomical, 
492,553,632,652,730,732,753 ; 
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Asura Bina, 463 

Asura or Asuras, Ixxi, cxxiii, 50. See Demon 
AnUosh MtmorvU Volunu, 738* 

Aivaghofa, ix, xvi, xvriii, Ixxxviii, c, civ, cvi, 
4, 6, 9*. 10*. 13, 15, 18, 19*, 35, 43, 51, 
69-79, 80, 101, 118, 123*, 124, 128*, 156, 
164, 167, 200, 316, 345, 364, 378,* 479, 
520,613,655. 

Aivalalita (metre), 12, 184* 

Alvamedha, 735, 746 
A4vatth&man, 273,275, 724 
Asvavarman (king), cxi 
A. T. D.,641* 

Atilla, 736 
AtirStra-yajvan, 765 

Atiiayokti, li, 518, 526, 530, 534, 536,538, 
582, 583, 587 

Atharvavtdtt, xiii, Ixxv, 20,631 
Atithi (king), 746 
Atri, XXV 
A. Troycr, 660* 

Affhakatka, 695 

Atuitytt-viedra’carcd, 19*, 120, 166*, 186*, 

299*,531*, 542, 548,604, 755, 762 
Aucitya-vicdra^eintamani, 535* 

Aufrecht, 7*, 8*, 9, 158*, 162*, 166*, 170*, 
320*, 413*, 414*, 506*, 553, 554, 618*, 
620*, 621*. 665*, 708*, 740, 751 
Aupacchandasika (metre), 14*, 120*, 150, 
181* 

Aupajangham, xxv 
Aupak&yana, 521 
Au^abe, 701* 

Ausgewdhlte ErzMungen in MShdrasktii, 
612* 

Auiinari (queen), 139 
Auszug aus dm PaHeatantra, 89* 

Avac&ri, 741* 

Avad&na literature, 71,81-83, 321,405,613, 
759 

Avttdanas, cvi, 655 
AoaddnaJataka, cxv, 614, 654 
Avalon, 380*, 660* 

Avaloktt, 243* 

Avalokiteivara, 373, 412 
AvantikI (rili), 553 
Avantik& {in Svapnavdsava-daUd), 727 
Avantisundarl, 211*, 454 
Avantisundari-kathd, 211* 762 
Avmtisundarf-kathdsam, 211*, 761 
Avantivannan, Maukhari, 263; King of 
Kaihmir, cxvi, 263, 319, 320, 356, 536, 
544, 760 
AvantI, 110, 695 
Avastb&nukrti, 56, 631, 637 
Avatfira, 321*, 324 
Avatftra, poet, 335*, 382 
Aveeune ^fact dt's Uui, 666* 

Avimiroka, 101, 109*, 115-16, 141*, 244*, 
r09, 710, 715, 719, 720, 721, 726 
Avitath& (metre), 187* 

A. V. Kathvitt, 361* 

A. Von Sta<l&Holstein, 71* 

A. V. W.»l«ckson, 110*, 161*. 255*, 256*. 
652 Serjackmn. 


A. Weber, 48*, 52*, 140*, 427*, 498*, 650*, 
750*. Sec Weber. 

A. W. Ryder, 207, 239 
Ayodhya, lxiii,cviii,cxvii,69,131, 186, 292, 
342*, 359, 452, 504, 746 
Ayodhy&pras&d, 561* 

Abhira, cvii, 240*, 249*, 757 • 

Acarya, 768. 

Acikhyasdu-upttmd, 532* 

Adbyaraia, cxv, 16, 17 
/[digrantna, 390* 

Adi'kavi, 460 
Adinatha, temple of-363* 

Adf'parvan {Mahdhhdrata), 140 
/idi-Purdna, 374* 

Adijura, cxv, 272 
Aditya Suri, 623* 

Agamodaya Samiti Series 344* 

Ahavamalla, 351 
Akhao^alaka, lix 

Akhyana, Vedir, 3, 43*, 44, 85,87, 200*, 435 
Akhyayika, xviii, 11, 84, 88*, 200-05, 211*. 

864*,431*, 433, 526, 530, 532*, 539, 563 
Akhyayika and )^atha in Classical Sanskrit, 
202 * 

^sepa, 526, 530, 534, 536, 545, 553 
'^lambana, 593, 597 *■ 

Amnaya 645 

Anandadevayani Vallabha, 741 
Anandakanda-campH, 774 
^nadda-koia, 494 
Ananda-lahari, 380, 660 
"Ananda-latikd, 504 
^nanda-manddkini, 382, 664 
Anandaram Barua. 277*, 535 
'^nanda-rdghava~ndfaka, 772 
Anandaraya Makhin, 486, 764 
Anandaiarman, 561* 

Ananda-sdgara-stava, 383, 403*, 665 
AnandavardhanarS*, 25, 27*, 29*, 120*, 147, 
158,160,166*,168*,179*, 188,221,226*. 
271, 276, 299, 301, 335*, 382, 391*, 401. 
426* 455, 519,524, 538, 540-44,546, 568. 
571, 574, 578*, 583, 584, 587, 592, 606, 
608, 609, 615, 556, 661, 669, 685, 686, 
742*, 762 

'Attondtt-vrnddvana-eampu, 396*, 440 
Anandayaineivara, 555 
^ndkrihrdmdyttfftt, 417 
'^addkarmttt xvii 
Apadeva. 468 
Apastamha, xxv, 522 
Arabhafl (Vrtti) 63, 539 
Arupi. 726, 727 
Aru(fhjdtttka, 730* 

Arvars, cxviii 
Aryabhata, cx 
Aryadcva, 81* 

Aryaka, 757, 758 

Arya Sara, xviii, cvi, 8*, 15,80,614 
Ary5 (metre), 12, m, 196*, 199, 204, 243*, 
285*, 337, 338*, 339, 370, 371, 400, 402, 
404, 406,661 % 

-Artd-sapiUiiaH of Govardhana, 370-71, 
'659;.of VMvelvara, 371 
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'^yy£.tsri’Sragdhdra-sMni, 378 
llfttpha-oilssa, 364* 

X^idhara, Jaitia commentator, 539 
102*, 302 
;}//A, 526, 530, 563 
Xsrama (villajgc), 776 
Xirama, xxxii, 727 

^Itmabodka-tikd, 664:* 

Atmaram Sasti Vetal, 189* 
'^Ima-fafka, 380 
itmarama, 759 
Atreya BhaU^t 623 
Aireya Gotra, 438 
jiianti, 5x 
Xvu, 749 


B. A. Hirszbant, 407* 

Baclria, 650, 737 
Badarinatha, 340* 

Badu Caij(Jidasa, 391* 

BahuSrutika, 19, 69 
Baitai Paciii, 422* 

Baka-dcmon, 465 

Balabhadra, 740 \ ooi* 

Balabhadra (in DaSakumdro'cartta), 281* 
Baiadeva, 190, 344 
Baladeva Vidyabhujapa, 55b 
Balarama, 724 
Bali, 11,636, 725 

Bali-vandkana, 640 

Ballad, Ballad-play, 43*. 631, 647 
Ballala, 429 
Banamill Bhatta, 666 
Bandka, 575, 576, 581 

Bandhumati, ^477* 

Banerjee-Sastri, Ixxiv, See A. Banerjee- 
Sastri 

Bangalore, 300*, 417* 

Bankimad^a, 622* 

Banner festival, 50 
Bansikar, 741 
Bappabhattb 379 

K«t!io5*. 106*, 254-, 550«. 662. 710. 

BarSa,V*,'66**i20*,^9*. W,Ml*,271J, 

JS:-. 

484*, 489*, 490*, 768 

Barth, 688 .. nnn 

Battle, xiii, xiv, I**"'”* 

345,461,652,680,720, 724, 725, 747 

Bauddhtt-satp.gtttyalantkdra, 217 

Baudhayana, xiii, xxv 
Bagula,360,679,772 
Bdla-bhSnta, 331, 344,457, 547,61B 

Bdla-bodhini, 624*, 666* . 

Balacandra, author of Karuvd-vajrayudha, 

769, 770 

Balacandra, Acarya, 470 . ^ 

Bdb-«anta, 60, 101, ’ 

640,709,710,712,715,717,719,720 

Bdla-tikiUd, 730* 

Bgla-eUUlHwvUiani, 556 


Bdla-gopdla-stuti, 386* 

Bala kat^tla {Rdmdyavta), 331 
Balakfft^x, 756* 

Balakf^ria (Jagannitha’s father), 469 
Balamanorama Press, 102*, 277*. 302*, 
437*, 465* 

Bdla-mdrtaffda-vijaytt, 479, 775 
Bdla~rdmdya^a, Ixxxv, 55*, 280*, 450*, 
454,455-57,460, 506* 552, 642* 
Bala-sarasvat!, 472 
Bala-valmiki, 40 
Baladitya, cxiii 
Balikd-vadcitaka, 686 

Banabhatta or Bana, xix, xxi. Hi, Iviii, lx, 
ci, cxiii, cxiv, cxix, 5*, 16-18, 92, 93, 101, 
104, 107, 120*, 155, 158*, 166-168, 169*, 
170-172,178,191*,200,201,203,204,205, 
209,210,213,215-19,222-39, 241, 250*, 
253-55, 256*, 258*, 261, 271, 278-80, 298, 
299, 306, 324, 335, 340, 346, 349, 350*, 
352, 353, 357, 359, 378, 384*, 405, 419, 
429-33, 435, 436, 464*, 553, 576, 578*, 
618, 623, 659, 676, 685, 686, 688, 694, 
700, 708, 710,712, 713, 716, 722, 739, 754, 
755, 758, 759, 766, 770 771 
Bana, Vamana Bhatta, 299, 331, 433, 489, 
'627,771 

BSijeivara VidySlaipkara, 439* 

Bappa, 516 

Barhaspatya Artha^astra, 729 
BUrhut Stupa, 85* 

B. C. Majumdar, 183*, 218, 616 

Beast-fable, 4, 155, 204, 205 

Beatrice, 38 

Beau, Ivi 

Beef-eating, xxiv 

B. E, F. E. O., 702 

Beharilal Sircar, 748* 

Beilrdge, zttr UUeren Geschtchte dts Alaip- 
kdraidstta, 520*, 529* 

Beitrdge tur altin diseken, 53* 

Beilrdge zur Indischen Eroiik, 645* 

Beilrdge zur indischen Lexikographu, 730* 

Beilrdgt zur kunde der indoget*, 763 
Beilrdge zur sprack und volkerkunde 741* 

Beilrdge zur Texlkrilik von Kaliddsa s 
Meghaduta, 133* „ « „ .• 

Belloni Filippi, 192*, 621*,. See F. Bellom 

BeWaK\08*, 242*, 278*, 279*, 280*, 288*. 
529* 

Benares, civ, cxvii, 196*, 197, 198, MB*. 
331*, 344*, 371*. 374*. 435*, 439*, 455*, 
462*, 465*, 473*, 476*. 486*, 490*, 535*, 
625, 530,676, 741*, See Varanasi 
Benares Sanskrit Series, 561* 

Bendall, 189*. See C. Bendall 
Benfey,86*,70l*,702*.7(H* 

Beneal. xxv, xxxix, httn cxvi, 272, 3w*, 
fS, 339, 359,371,372*, 373*, 374*. 377. 
378,387, 389-91,392*, 397, m, 413,414, 
415, 424, 439*, 440, 450*, 468, 470, 485, 
499,560,631, 662,729 
Bengali, hiii, xeii, 

533,625, 704,706, 707,741*. 748 
Bengal Vaij^va, 333,440 ' " 
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Benisatfihdra, cxv, 762. See Venisa^ihira 
Ben John on, 147 
Benlutasubbiah, 620* 

Beokh, 752 
Berar, 278, 436* 

Bergaigne, 371*, 759, 763 
Berhampur, 397*, 468* 

Berlin, 44*, 45*, 52*, 77*, 86*, 87*, 89*, 90*, 
120*, 121*, 124*, 127*, 133*, 136*, 138*, 
161*, 209*, 218*, 300*, 367*, 469*, 520*, 
612*, 613*, 621*, 633*, 645*, 650*, 728*, 
730*, 747*, 752* 

Bern Heimer, 533* 

Berthold Miiller, 748* 

Besch, 694 
Besnagar, cii 
Beyrouth, 89* 

Bezz Beitr, 615,621* 

B. Faddegon, ^6* 

B. G. Yogi, 439* 

Bhadanta, 69, 165 
Bhagadatta, 623* 

Bhagadajjukiya, 255*, 488, 494-95 
Bkagavadbhttkti^rasayana, 664* 

Bhagavadbhalta, 561* 

Bhagavadd&sa, 666* 

BhagavadgUa, xvii, xlix, 535*, 673, 754 
Bhagavantar&ya. 764 
Bhagiratha, 334 

Bhagiratha (commentator), 533*, 621*-24* 
Rbxglratha Miira, 751* 

Bhaimarthi, xviii, 11, 200 
BhairavSnanda, 458 
Bhaktamdl (Hindi), Bfudcta-msld, 389* 
BhttktSmara-stotrB, 172, 379 
Bhakti,ciii, 70, 72, 375, 376, 379, 384, 385, 
389, 397,415,468, 482, 483, 511* 

BhakU-d&ta, 374* 

BhtJtUpriyS (commentary), 774 
BhaktUmsdmrta-sindku, 6M* 

Bhakti-iataka, 378 
Bhattata-kavi, 588*, 674 
Bhallata-iataka, 401,674 
Bhandarkar, 7*, 278*, 279*, 553*, 617*, 619*, 
620*, 686, 757* 

Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., 240*, 520*, 531* 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 360* 

BkaAgft 583 

BharadvBja, xxv, xcvi, 484 (Gotra) 

Bharata, xli, Ixxvi, Ixxviii, 14*, 15, 43, 50, 
51*, 52,53*, 54*, 63*, 66, 103, 120*, 198, 
250, 253*, 271*, 300*, 301*, 493, 506*, 
513, 518*, 521-24, 526, 527, 530*, 531*, 
550, 555, 556, 569, 574-76, 579, 592-94, 
596,630,634,642,646,653 

Bharata, BhBta, 51* 

Bharata-earUa, 630*, 775 
Bharata, (psiaratha’a son), 113 
.Bliarata, Dusyanta’s son, 630*, 775 
. RharAta-mBllika, 183*, 325* 

Bharatasena, 616*, 621*, 623*, 624*, 741*, 
751* 

Bhafataka-JoStri^ikS, 426 
Bharata-vftkya, 104,106,262,524«,^09 t . 


Bhartrhari, 8*, 10*, 16, 35, 155, 156, 159, 
161-65,166,183, 194,239,263*, 306,364, 
366,367*, 400, 401*, 402, 428, 479*, 516. 
605,615, 616,644, 669-75 
Bhartfhm-aineda, 161*, 479 
Bhartfhari aSstra, 671 
Bhartrhari, story, of, 428 * 

Bhartrmeplha or Meptha, 5*, 120, 321,460, 
685 

Bhatta-bhavantacudB, 686 
Bhatta Bhima, Bhauma or Bhaumaka, cxv, 
336, 616 

Bhaftagoplla (BhavabhOti’s grandfather), 
278* 

Bhatta-jayanta, 618 

Bhaita KumBra, same as KumaradSsa 
(q. V.), 185 

Bhatta Lollata, 593, 595-97,600, 602 
Bhatta Narayana, cxv, 156, 211*, 239, 270, 
271-77, 441, 444, 453, 762. See Vepi- 
Saijihara, 

Bhattanitha Svamin, 102*, 450*, 686, 710, 
761* 

BhattanByaka, 523, 524, 550,602,607, 608 
Bhattatauta, 523, 544, 548,600,602 
BhattBra, Haricardra, Ivii, cxv, 8*, 16-17, 
201,219,344,686, 754 
BhattendurBja, 302*, 464,535*, 544, 686 
Bhatti, cx, xvi, cxiv, cx'x, 156, 161*, 175, 
177, 183-86, 239, 305, 315, 316, 322, 334, 
336, 528, 529,615, 616 
Bkaffibodhini, 616* 

Bhattibhatta, 616 
Bkaffieandr^i, 616* 

BhattidBlaka, 78* 

BhattikStya or RaoaiSiavadha, 27*, 161*, 

183-85, 336, 337,614-16 
Bhattodbhata, 555 
BhattojI Dlkjita, 341*, 514, 565, 764 
Bhaumi-pmpqya, 465* 

Bhavabndti. xxi, li, cxiv, cxvi, cxix, cxxviii, 
cxxix, 5*, 8*, 9*, 37, 39, 60, 104, 153-56. 
170,219*, 235, 239, 244*,245,257*, 270, 
276*, 277-98, 299,300,303,415, 429,441, 
443,444,447,449-51,453,455*, 456,459. 
460, 464, 473, 474, 477*, 553, 663, 685, 
760, 763 

Bhavadatta, 334*, 345*, 397*, 403*, 404*, 
430*, 468*, 623*, 624* 

Bhavadeva Chatteiji, 340* 

Bhavanicharan Sarman, 481* 

BhavatanucfldS Bhatta, 471,686 
Bkmibnaftaka, 660 
Bhaveia (Kmadatta’s lather), 392* 
Bhaoisattadiha, 240*, 524*, 750* 

Bhavnagar, 343*, 362*, 363*, 374*, 471*, 
475*, 476*, 503*^ 

Bhayahara SMra, 172 
Bhiffdnaka, 592 

^373*, 385, 391, 437, 440, 

BhSgntaa-etamM' ^ Gidambara, of Rlti5* 
natfaa and of Rlmabhadra, 437 
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Bhigavata (school), Ixii, cii, 474, 492*, 768 
Bhigur&yaha, 269,459,461 
BhSmaha, xv, li, 17, 26*, 110, 133*, 174*, 
183*, 202, 203, 209*, 513, 516, 517, 519, 
520, 525-29, 530* 531-34, 537, 538, 539*, 
544,548,555,556,567-69,571-73,575-77, 
579, 581-84, 586, 587, 592, 615, 616, 681, 
685, 715, 718, 719 
BhSmaha-vivareaifa, 527 
Bkamini-vildsa, 371, 400, 565,665* 

Bhana, Ixxxii, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, 23, 62, 66, 
156, 197, 213, 239, 242,* 244*, 248-55, 
299, 465*. 474, 487-93,, 496, 654*, 761, 

762.765.768 772 
Bhanika, 468 
Bhinubhat^a, 629 
BhSnubhava-prSkSiini, 561* 

Bhanucandra, 218, 229* 

BhEnudatta, 396*, 561 
Bhanumat!, 479* 

Bhanumatl (queen of Duryodhana), 273 
Bharata {Epic), 11. See Mah&bhSrata 
Bh&rata-campii, 437, 772 
Bharata-candra, 658* 

Bharata-matyari, 554,617, 688, 692, 772 
Bharali (vrtti), 63, 539 ’ 

Bharavi, xix, Ivii, cx, 8*, 9*, 15, 23, 120*, 
156, 167, 173-7.5a 177,82, 187-94, 209*, 
223, 239, 305, 321, 325, 469, 473, 477*, 

578.621.622.768 

Bhasa, ix, xxix, lx, Ixiii, Ixxxi, Ixxxviii, cii, 
cxiii, cxvii, cxix, cxxv, 16, 101-17 (dra¬ 
mas ascribed to), 118,156,218*, 219,240, 
241, 242*, 254*, 255*, 272, 301*, 496*. 
504, 529*, 530*, 641, 651*, 654*, 655*, 
685, 695, 696, 708-10 712, 713, 717-22, 
756, 757-59, 765 

Bhasa and Authorship of the Trivandrum 
Phrfs, 102* 

Bhisa— a Study, 102 
Bhasa-studUn, 103*. 719*, 720* 

Bhasa's Prakrit, 105* 

Bhasa's Works, 102* 

(Bhuta-), 7, 94, 559 
Bhlsar^ava, 563 
Bhiiskara, 464, 556 
Bh&skaradatta, Mah&r3.ja, 262 
Bh&skara Dikiita, 765 
Bhaskaragupta, 20 
Bh&yya of Medh&tithi on Manu, 105 
Bhdfya on NytyasHtra, cxiv 
Bkifya of Patiilj^i, cxxi, 638-40. Sec 
Mtthibhifya 
Skdts, 635 

Bhiu Daji, 729*, 755 
Bhoott, 524*, 538,553, 561, 563 
Bhsimintamani, 668 
Bh&vadevI, 416, 764 
Bhgvakatva, 602 
BhSvand purusotfama 486* 

Bhdua prakdia, 299,494 
BhSoa proieah^, Ixv, Ixxxv*, 649 
Bhdoa prakSiOci, 686 
Bkdeasam, 528* 

BkSoo^smdki, 557 
Bhi^-htaka, 335*, 402,674 


Bhavasiipha, 403,679 . 
Bhivasvamin, 486* 
BhSoa-oilisa, 402,679 
Bhivicirya, 666* 
BkSvdrtha-eintdmatti, 556 
Bhioika, 526, 528*, 530, 534 
Bhdvodaya, 557 


Bhejjala, 686 
BhiksSlana, 333, 370,665 
Bhiksu,69,422*. 762 
Bkikfu^ra, 523 
B. Hirgel, 750* 

Bhita, 731* 

Bhiina,271*, 301*, 302 
Bhima (Pa 9 <^ava), 113, 178,191,273-75,299, 
337, 467, 724, 725 
Bhlmadeva, 301,472*, 686 
Bhimagupta (king), 538 
Bhimapardkrama, 769 
Bhimasena, 336*, 556, 759 
Bhimata, 301*, 686 
Bhl^ma, 167, 189, 193, 723 
BhJ|Tpamiira, 741 

Bhoja or Bhnjarija, cxvii, 16*, 119,* 168*, 
170*, 189*, 196, 201, 210*, 211*, 241*, 
271*, 299, 301*, 302*, 324. 332*, 3.50, 
417*, 424,428,429,430*,435*,437,438*, 
506, 533, 551, 552, 553, 556, 573, 574, 
617, 619*, 740, 745. 

Bhojacampu, 772 

Bhojadcva (jayadeva’s father), 389, 560, 665, 
761, 762 

Bhojakatva 602 • 

Bhoja~prabandha, 5*, 19, 189*, 429, 506, 
553* 728 
Bholanatha, 373* 

Bhramara-duttt, 374* 

Bhramara-vilttsiia (metre), 12 


Bhrgu, XXV 

Bhujahaprayata (metre), 121*, 380 
Bhujahgaickhara (in MukundSnanda), 490 
Bhuluya (in Noakhali), 499 
Bhuvanakoia, 455 

Bhunandbhyudaya, 121*, 321*, 523, 731 
BhQdeva Sukla, 486 
BhQmmf, 212 
Bkopajd’jdlpitam, 650* 
ah&a Bhatta, 229, 231 232 
ahflsapa, 207* 

3huta bha^. See Bha$a 
8. H. Wortham, 161* 

Bihhatsddbhula, 592 
Sibhifapa. 502 
8ibl. Buddh. 71*, 81* 

Bihliography of the Sanskrit Drama, 239*, 
646 

iibliotheca Indica Scries or Bib. Ind., 74*, 
83*,%*, 217*, 325*, 340*, 342*, 360*, 

aAA* eon* ecif* CAii 


Biblioiiuk Orientaliseher^, 422* 

BiharUal, 659 

BUhana, 350-53, 354, 357, 359, 360, 368, %9, 
471,553*, 657,658,769 
BUhad/i-eatUa, 657* 

BiUu^kdoya. 368 
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Bilhaifa-pai^Sitti-pratyuttara, 659* 
BilvamaAgala, 387,619. See Lil&Suka 
BilvamaAgala-stotra, 386* 

Biography or Biographical ixxxviii, 42, 83, 
93, 238, 333* 

Biology or Biological, xxii, Ixvii, cxix, 291 
Birbhum, 390, 560 
Birsing Deo, 774 

Birth of the War-God, a poem by K&liddsa, 
741* 

B.Jiilg, 422* 

Black Yaiurveda, 278 
B. Liebich, 124*, 728*, 738* 

Bloch, Th, 50*, 732 

Bloomfield, 29*, 211*, 341*,. SeeM. Bloom¬ 
field 

B. M. Barua, 612* 

Bodhayana, 225*, 494 
Bodhayana, Vrttikara, 495 
Bodkicarydvaldra. 81*, 675 
Bodhisatlva. 80, 81, 84, 259, 591*, 697 
Bodhisattva-jdlnka-dfmrmagap^i, 614 
Bodhisattva Jimutavahana, 759* 
BodhisaUvdvaddna-mdld, 81 
Bodleian Catalogue, 506* 

Bohlen, 162*, 369*, 657*, 7.52*. See P. Von 
Bohlen 

Bohtlingk, 10*, 54*, 256*, 645 669. See O. 

Bohtlingk. 

Bois-le-rai, 277 
Bokensen, 750* 

.Bollensen, F, 136*, 750* 

Bolling, 673 
Boltz, 706 

Bombay 17*. 89*, 9.5*, 96*, 119*, 121*, 122*, 
126*, 128*, 129*, 132*, 136*, 138*, 1.39*, 
149*, 158*, 161*, 168*, 169*, 178*, 183*, 
189*, 196*, 197*, 200*, 201*, 207*, 221*, 
226*,229*,239*,241*,256*,271*,277*, 
298*, 299*, 316*, 319*, 320*, 323*, 324*. 
32.5*, 331*,-37*, 340*,-45*, 353*, 354*. 
362*, 368*-71*, 374*, 379*, 380*, 383*, 
388*, 391*, 396*, 403*, 404*, 405*, 428*, 
429*, 430*, 435*-39*, 449*, 457*, 462*, 
464*, 467*-69*, 472*, 478*, 479*, 481*, 
485*, 486*, 490*, 496*, 502*, 506*, 533*, 
.550*, 612*, 621*, 622*, 624*, 744*, 755* 
756*, 759, 760, 762-64, 775 
Bombay Skt. Ser., 89*, 90*, 129*, 136*, 138*, 
161*, 183*, 226*, 229*, 239*, 262*, 277*, 
279*,349*, 350*, 361*, 362*, 413*, 414*, 
526, 561, .562 

Bombay University Journal. 390* 

Bonn, 102*, 127*, 132*, 140*, 158*, 277*, 
388*, 497*, 756* 

Bopadeva, 731 • 

Borneo, cxi 

Bower manuscripts, viii 
Brahmaedri, xxxii, 742 
Brahmadatta, 521 
Brahmaputra valley, 737 
Brahfnasutra, xxvii 
Bnhmdvaivarta Purd^, 391, 725 
1[rihma, 521, 741, 742 
Btahmdditya sUwa, 659 
Brajabhsi&, 704, 707 


Brajarija Diksita, 561* 

B. R. Arte, 457* 

Brahmaha (literature), vi, xvii, 3, 20, 87 
112,195,693 

Bresalau, 52*, 122*, 124*, 132*, 140*, 262*. 

656*, 740, 760 
Bfhadratha Mauryya, c 
Bfhaduddyota, 556 * 

Brhaspati, xxv, xevi, 623*, 733*, 741* 
Brhat-jdtakd, 730* 

Brhatkutka, cii, evi, 15, 16, 83 , 84, 89, 92- 
100,110,155,200,205,215,218,230,231, 
244*, 250*, 258, 265, 280, 404, 421, 527, 
612, 614, 687-92, 694-96, 698, 699, 700, 
719, 726, 758,759 

Bfhatkttthd-mafljari, 89*, 95*, 230*, 258*, 
265*, 325*, 421, 554, 688, 689, 690, 692, 
696, 698,699, 700, 705, 707, 759 
Bfhatkathd-Slokd-sari^raha, 96, 696 
Brhat-satiikitS, 730* 

Bfhatstofra-ratndkara, 380*, 660* 
Bfhat-subhadraka, 494 
Brief Weehsel zwiscken° 667* 

Brind&ban, 440*. Sec Vfndavana 
British, xcii, 315 
Broach, 478 
Brockhaus, 706 

BruchstUcke buddhistiither Dratnen, 77*, 
612*,613* 

BruchstOrke der KalpanSmatiditikS des 
Kumdraldta, 72* 

BruchstUcke indischer ScttuspieW* 469* 

Brussels, 763 
Bruxelles, 277* 

B. S. A., 750* 

BSGW 89*, 421*, 424*, 427*, 

BSOS, 11*, 48*, 66*, 102*, 105*, 185*, 202*. 
241*, 254*, 413*, 467*, 613*, 656*, 710*. 

764 

BSS, 614, 678, 743* 

Bstan-hayur, 71, 173* 

Buddha, xvi*, cv, evi, 19, 70, 73-75, 77, 
81-83, 162, 167, 173, 252, 258, 321, 322, 
325*, 345, 379, 384, 412, 527, 613, 617 
649, 692,693,697 
BuddhagayH, cviii, 730* 

Buddhaghosa, 345 

Buddhism, xix, Ixvi, civ, cv, cx, cxi, cxii, 
70, 71, 78, 85, 290, 321, 355, 482, 495, 
662*,671,673,685, 701 
Buddhist, vii, xviii, xevi, c, civ, cv, evi, 
(Stotras), cviii, cx, cxi, cxiii, cxvi, cxvii, 
6 , 15, 19, 50, 52*, 69. 72, 74, 75, 77, 79, 
83,119, 161,165, 166, 172, 195, 214,227, 
252, 254, 258, 260*, 281, 321, 326, 345 
(KSvyas), 346, 377, 378-79 (Stotras), 401, 
405,409, 412, 470,497,518, 526-28, 532* 
533,612,647 (Akhysnas), 655,1671, 75.5, 

765 

Buddhi, 613,655 
Buddhi-vinoda-kdtya, 122* 

Buddha ratijani, 560 

BudhasvSmin, 96,98-100, 421,692, 696 
Bahler. 5*, 9*, 17*, 89,92*, 96*, 320*, 322*, 
323*, 349*, 360*,1 b9*, 536* 539*, 553*. 
558*, 562*. 613*, 618*, €28, 657*, 659*, 
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677*. 691*, 698*, 702*, 703*, 732*, 738*, 
756*, 759*. Sec G. Bohler 
Hukka, 418 
llukkimma, 773 

Bulletin ie /’ Academie Imperiale, 613 
Bulletin de 1* E’colc®, 217* 

Biinyan, 481, 484 
Burdwan, 439*, 658* 

Burgess, 363 
Burglary, 211*, 213 
Burnell, 396*, 486* 

Burzoc, 88* 

Biith, 752* 


C 


Cahuan, or CahumSna or Cauh&na, 360, 363, 
454, 469,677 

Caitanya, cxviii, 333, 372*, 391, 397, 398, 
440, 468, 511* 

Cailnnya-candrdmfta, 397 
Caitanya-candrodaya, 78, 485 
Gaitanya*dasa, 386*, 388*, 391 *,'662* 
Caitanyaftahtt, 664* 

Cakkyar; 103,647 
Cakora, 757 
Cakoraksa, lix 
Ciakra-kavi, 331,630 
Cakrapani Diksila, 210 
Gakravartins (Jaina), 344 
Cakrardkikd, lix 
Cakr^yudha, cxvii 
Cakfurapidh&na (sport), 491* 

Caland, 510. See Caland 
Calcutta, evil, cxxiii, 13*, 17*, 52*, 73*, 74*, 
83*. 96*, 102*, 120*, 121*, 122*, 126*, 
132*, 136*, 140*, 158*, 159*, 161*, 171*, 
173*, 183*, 185*, 194*, 210*, 217*, 230*, 
240*, 246*, 248*, 249*, 256*, 271*, 277*, 
298*, 300*, 325*, 339*, 340*, 343*, 354*, 
359*, 367*, 368*, 372*, 373*, 375*, 378*, 
388*, 389*, 391*, 394*, 412*, 416*, 424*, 
428*, 429*, 439*, 440*, 449*, 455*, 469*, 
470*, 481*, 485*, 489*, 498*, 504*, 506*, 
529*,533*,539*,550*,552,560,566,611*, 
613*, 624*, 662*, 666*, 754*, 763 
Calcutta K&vya Saipgraha edition, 659* 
Calcutta Oriental Journal or C.O.J., 11*, 
415*, 611*, 660* 

Calcutta Oriental Series, 262* 

Calcutta Sanskrit College, 529* 

Calcutta University, x, 457* 

Calicut, 298 
Caliphs, xciv 
Chllet, 429* 

Calukya Soraadeva 341 

Camtttkdra, xliv, 600 

CamalkSn-candriki, 398 

Cambodia, 93*, 739 

Cambodian inscription, 93*, 688, 695 

Cambridge, 47*, 52*, 82*. 89*, 140*, 209*, 

^ 239*. 424*. 457* 

Cambridge Histin of India, 731 
Caanpa, king, W9 
Campaka, 354 

O.P. 


Campaka-heftM-kathdneJca, 427 
Campil, 211, 450 (in Gauda) 

Camphor Land, 98 

CampQ,xcix, 306,307, 326*, 331*, 333*, 341, 
343*, 362, 371, 376, 417, 419, 420. 430 
431, 433-40, 508, 563, 647, 700, 766. 768, 
770 

Canarese, 340*, 662* 

CaBc3laksi (metre), 13 
Candabhargava, 141* 

Candaka, lix 
Catfdakausika, 469-70 
Candanadilsa, 265, 267 
Catjdap&la, 299, 435* 

Candapala (king), 458, 755 
Capdasena, Iviii 

Candasena (King’s general), 477 
Cainidala, cix, 115, 171 
Capdcila Divakara, 171 
Ca^dclla, 481 

Candl or Candika, 167, 170, 171, 172*, 233, 
320,384 

Crmdtkuca-paflcdsikd, 381, 665 
Candi-iaiaka, rxiii, 168*, 169*, 170-71, 238, 
384*, 659, 755 
Candra, cxiii 
Candradatta, 389* 

Candradasa, cxiii 
Candradeva, cxvii 

Candra-dUta of Jambu, 373*; of Kr$<?candra 
Tark^laipkira, 374* , 

Candragomin, Ivii, evi, evii, cix, cx, cxiii, 
80*, 81*„ 119,656 

Candragupta (Maurya), evii, cviii, 196, 262, 
266, 268, 271; (Gupta) I and II, 18, 125, 
262, 263, 272, 477*. 731, 754. 760 
Candragupta (merchant’s son), 407 
Candraka or Candaka, cxiii, 119 


Candrakttltt (nillika), 564 
Candraketu, 289, 757 
Candralekba (queen), 351,352, 368* 
CandraUkhd-sakti-Billvatia-kdiya, 658* 
Cmdralekhd-vikridann-ndtikd, 769 
Candraraauli Dlkfita, 210 
Candramitra, 321 
Candraprabhd~carita, 775 
CandraSekhara, 506*, 563, 622* 
Candraditya (Kaiyata’s father), 538 
Candraditya, 477*, 532* 

Candrdloka, 462, 560, 565 

Candrdloka-dipikS, 560 

Candrdloka-niiUdhdrthtt-dipike, 560 

Candrdloka-prakdia, 560 

Candrapld^ i*t Kddambari, 230, 234,299 

Candrapida, king, 682 

Candravati, 466 

Ctmdrikd (Commentary), 533*, 540 
Candrika (metre), 181* 

Cape Comorin, evi 
Caraka, xciv 
Carakasa^itd, xviii, 754 
Caravan travel, 737 
CdHta-kSvyas, bocxviii, xeix, 614 
Cariyd-pima, 80 
Carlyle, Wiii 
C^natik, 61Q 
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Carpafo-paHjarikd, 380 
Carteliieri, 220*, 754 
Cartesian Co>ordinates, xc 
C. A. Rylands, 207* 

Ctxtalogtts Catalagorum, 620* 

CiUalogue, 502* (Eggeling’s); 658*, 660*-62* 
(HaraprasSda’s) 

Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, 473* 
Catalogue qf Manuscripts in Central Pro- 
vinees, 480* 

Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 504* 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, 170* 

Catuk-iataka, 81* 

Catuh-iataka-stotra, 79 
Caturanga*vihilra (sport), 491* 

Caturbham, 209, 242*, 243-55, 487, 489, 492, 
493, 761 

Caturbhuja 396, 668* (Miira) 
Catarhdrdoali~citrastava, 335* 
Canturvarga-cintdmatti, 425 
Caturoarga-samgraha, 406 
Caturoimiati-jinastuti or Caturvtthsiku of' 

Sobhana, 338, 379; of various poets, 379 
CaturoiriiiiUi-jindnanda-stuti of Meruvijaya- 
gaiji, 344* 

CaturoitpSati~jinendra-sariiksipla-earitdni, 620 
Catwrvirjiiiati-prabandha,nO 
Catwrtoiparyaya-kathd, 613* 

Qauda, or GIpotkaia family, 363, 368* 
Cauhan King Hammira, 478* 

Caulukya Kumarapala, 467, 484 
Caurapalli, 368* 

Caura-pttHcdiikd, 367, 553*, 567*, 658*, 659* 
Caurt-furata-paflediikd, 657 
Calukya or Caulukya, 341,351,362, 363,428, 
435,467,471,484, 502,677, 678 
C&lukya Arikciarin III, 435 
CSlukya Karupadeva, 471 
espakya, 162, 194, 195, 264*, 265*. 266-69, 
288, 673, 701, 705 
Cdsfokyakthd, 262 * 

Cdetafyanili, Cattakyaniti-darpat^a, Cd^akya- 
ntti-Idstra, Cdnakyaniti-iataka, Cdi^akya- 
iataka, Cdnakya-iloka, 196. See Laghu- 
c&pakya and V^ddha-cipakya 
C&pdupapdita, 325*, 326*, 624* 

Cd^ti, ix 

C&ritrasundara, 345, 362*, 374*, 767 
Ciritravardhana, 126*, 132*, 325*, 619*, 
622*,624* 

C&nicaryS, 406,675 

Cirudatta, 101, 107*, 108, 109, 240-42, 244*, 
245, 248, 252, 712 
Cftrumatl, 11*, 200, 761 


CinibSsinl (metre), 13 
Girv&ka, 272, 326, 482, 624 
Cirvika (demon), 273 
C. Bendall, 704*... 

C. Cappeller or Cappeller, 73*, 136*, 140*. 
176* 189*, 256*, 457*, 497*.99*, 535*, 
622* 756* 759* 

C. D. Dalai or’Dalal, 332*, 360*, 363*, 4?J*, 
466*, 478*,489*, 493, 768, 769 
Cedi, 189,450,47Q*, 481, 757 


Cehi(tar&ja 766 

Central Asia or Central Asian, evi, 613,655 
Central India, cxii, cxiii, 94* 

Celodnta, 374* 

C. E. Vaughan, 141* 

Ceylon or Ceylonese, cviii, cxL cxv, 132* 
169*, 185, 186*, 378,728 
C. Formichi, 73* 

Chandas, 7 
Chandawar, 626 
Chandidasa, 556 
Chandonusdsana, 563 
Ckandoratndoali, 331* 

Chandovicitli, 530* 

Ghandrakumar Bhattacharya, 506* 

Charles Wilkins, 706 

Charpentier, 240*, 245*, 263*, 612, 631*, Ser 
J. Charpentier 
Chariidev Sastri, 138* 

Chatterji (Kshetresh), 753 

Ghavillakara, 355 

Chdndogya Upanifad, 518, 522, 697 

Chaya na^aka, 48, .501, 503, 504. 507, 642. 

See Shadow-play 
Ckekdnuprdsa, 534, 557 
Chemnitz, 751* 

Chenab (river), cviii 
Chera, 773 
Gh^zy, 752* 

Chikago, 71*, 89* 207* 

China or Chinese, xxiii, civ, cv, evi, cxii, cxv, 
cxvi, cxviii 13,69*, 70-73, 79-82,255, 539, 
626,648,655, 737 
Chinda, chinda-praiasti, 326* 

Chintaharan Chakravarti, 134*, 372*, 373* 
Chintamapi (son of an oiBcial) 197 
Chittagong, cxxiii 
Chittaraja (of Konkapa), 432 
Chosroes AnushirwSn, 88* 

Chowkhamba .Skt. Scr„ 132*, 371*, 381*, 
435*,661* 

Chowringfhee, xxxix 
Christ, xlii, botxviii, ci, 387 
Christian, xviii, xxv, xlix, xxxiii, liv, Ixiii, 
Ixxxviii, ciii, cv, cxi, 4, 5, 6, 78, 92, 387 
520, 522, 523, 524*, 635, 737 
Ghryse, 737 

C. H. Tawney, 96*, 136*, 161*, 277*, 427*. 

428*, 763. See Tawney. 

Cidambara, 341 437,620 
Cdtits^dfpiki, 730* 

CikUsd-sdra. 730* 

Cikitsd-tattoai-oijfldna, 730* 

Cimmino, 759. See F. Cinunino 
Cintamapi Bhatfa, 425, 751* 

Cintamapi in Ku^imata, 676 
Cint&mapi (in Vdsavadattd), 220 
CintdmaifiTmantra, 626 
Cippafa Jayiplda, 319 
Citm,52r,557,563 

Citrabandha, 179*, 191, 318, 320, 322, 335* 
382,530,537,554,565,578* 
Citrabandka-rdmdjHttta, 33511^ 

Chitrabh&nu (PSpa’s fadier) 225 
Citrabk&rata, 465 
Citra-^omp^, 4399 
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Citra-kavya, 335*. Sec Citrabandha. 

Citral, 95 

Cittalckha (metre) 13, 14* 

Cilra mitnitrui, 564,565 

Citra-mima^d-khant^ana, 565 

Cilra-ratnakara, 765 

Citra yajita 505 

Citr&og&da, 521 

C. J. Ogden, 107*, 256 

C. kunhan Raja, 102*, 132*, 301* 

C. Lacote or Lac^te 756*, 759. See Lac^tc 
C. Lassen, 277, 497*, 666* 

Classical Poetry of India, 751* 

Classical Sanskrit Literature, x, 375* 
a. M. Ridding, 229*, 756* 

Cock-fight, 21 212,214, 419 
Coins, evii, cx 
CokkanStha Makhin, 765 
Cola,351, 352, 470*, 633,677, 773 
C^olebrooke, v 
Coleridge, 111* 

Collected Works 388*.89* 

Collins, 207*, See Mark Collins, 

Colombo, 133*, 169*, 185* 

Colonel Jacob, 132*, 526,533, 537*. See Jacob 
Columbia University, 550* 

Columbia University Indo-Iranian Sf’ries, 168* 
Columbia University Press,*217*, 256* 
Comedy, 39, 54, 65, 155, 138, 197, 199, 241 
(Greek), 245 (of Errors), 248 253, 
257, 259, 260, 261, 273, 294, 446, 456* 
(of Errors), 462-74,492,493,602, 641 
Comic, Ixxxvii, 39,62,65, 197, 198, 250,252, 
260 281 473 492 652* 

Compounds’, xxi! 15,’34, 149, 169, 182, 184, 
202* 206, 216, 221, 236, 238, 275, 284, 
285*, 445, 568,574,612,692, 700 
Comptes Rendus de VAcademic inscriptions, 

696* 

Conjeeveram (Kaftci), 254,438,487*, 764 
Connecticut, 421 * 

Cora or Caura, 368*, 369, 567, 568 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 17 
Court, xiii, xx, xxxix, Iv Iviii, Ixi, ciii. cix, 
ex, 5, 53, 121*, 168, 171, 186, 228, 255*, 
320, 334, 341, 342*. 350, 353, 364*, 470, 
498,502,558*,561,563,612,615,617,625, 
627, 645, 657, 667, 679, 680, 6 4, 731*, 
738, 747, 753, 754, 767, 768, 774 
Court-epic, 41 

Courtesan, xxxi, xxxviii, Ivi, Ivii, Ixi, Ixxi, 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxvi, 21, 78 98, 138, 197, 198, 
211, 214, 240, 244*. 251, 252, 302,404, 
410, 491, 492, 494, 495, 497, 498, 643, 
645, 768 

Court-language, ci 

Court life, Ix, Ixi, 136, 257, 279, 443, 458, 
461,462 

Court-poet, 370,676 
Court-theatre, 741 
Cowell. See E. B. Cowell 
G, R. Devadhar, 101*, 102*, 242* 

Q. R. Lanman, 457* 

C. R. Narsirtiha Sarmg, 159*, 165* 

Cromwell, Ixvii 
Criminal law, cix 


G. Sankararaja Sastri, 302* 

C. Sankararama Sastri, 207*, 277*. 437*. 

465* ’ 

G. Schutz, 751* 

C. S. Gulleri, 360* 

GUIS, 754 
Cukhala, 544 

Cult, ciii (Siva and VEsudeva), 166, 169 (of 
the Sun), 222,377,482 (Soma), 648 (Krjita 
and Saiva), 661 (Sakti), 677* (Snake) 
CUdamapi, 302 
CurtfikS, 755 
Carnf, 671 

C. W.Gurncr,69*,66I* 

C. Wilkins, 90* 

CyavEna, xxv 
Czech, 750* 


D 


Dacca, 33*, 386*, 468*, 741 
Dacca University Orient., 337*, 373*, 415*, 
498* 


Dacca University Studies, 29*, 386* 

Dadhica, 225 
Dadhyaftcas, 697 
Daivajua Surya, 342, 437 
Dah'ojUa-vallabhd, 730* 

Daivasuram, 11* 

Dak^a, 505 

Dakyinabharatl Series, 476* 

Daksitiamurti-stava, 386*, 663 , 

Dak^inapatha, 303, 321 
Daksinavartanatha, 132*, 656 
Dalai. See C. D. Dalai 
Damaruvallabha (commentator), 748* 
Damaruvallabha Sarman, 489* 

DamayantI, 326-29, 435,624 
Damayanti-katM or Nalttcampd, 435 
Damayanti-kdvya, 755 
Damoha, 675 

Dance or Dancing, xviii, Ivi, Iviii, lix, Ixxi, 
Ixxiv, Ixxvi, Ixxvii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, 20, 
44, 45, 50, 56, 62. 67, 213, 390*, 491, 
524*, 631,632,634,635,637,642-45,648, 
649,653,654.656,676,693, 725, 729, 749 
750* 

Dancing Girl, lix, Ixxiii, 198, 390*, 491, 500, 
654 


Dapd^ka (forest), 151, 153, 293 
Dandaka (metre), 285* 

Dan4aniti, xcvii, 527 

Dapdbi, XX. xxviii, cxiv, 17, 21*, 28*, 33*, 
M*, 94, 120*, 155, 174, 178*, 179*, 191, 
197, 200, 202, 203, 205-17, 222, 223, 237, 
241, 289, 321, 340*, 419, 429, 433, 434, 
475, 476, 477* 521,527-31, 537, 538, 545, 
548, 553, 569, 527-78, 582, 587, 590, 5^, 
593, 613, 615, 616, 663, 683, 686, 694, 
756, 757, 762 
Danish, 756* 

Dantivarman, 263 
Danton, 213 

Danturi (in Lafaka-mlaka)^ 437 
Daradas, 695 
Dardtc dialect, 94, 95 
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Darduka, 433 
Daridra-cSrudatta, 714, 719 
Darba-daltma, 407 
Daiaduffa-karmamSrga, 614* 

Daiahardy 649 

Dttia-kumdraearita, cxiv, 92*, 206-17,219*, 231, 
232*, 281*, 476, 530, 531, 747, 754, 
757 

Daiakuiala^karmapatha-nirdeia, 614* 

Das alte Indien, 752* 

Das ttltindische SekatUnspiel, 47* 

Daiapura, 18 

Dailaratha, xxx, 60, 114, 132, 186, 451, 456, 
477, 744,745,753 
Dateratha Sarma, 477* 

DaiarUpaka, 51, 66, 243*, 244*, 256*, 264*, 
265*, 272, 274*, 299*, 300, 301*, 302, 
369*, 449, 455*, 493, 506*, 634, 637,686, 
688,760-62 
Daia-iloki Stotra, 380 
DaiSvatara-carita, 321*, 324, 617, 692 
Das DaiarUpa ist 550* 

Das Datum des Candragomin's und Kali' 
dasa's 124*, 656* 

Dasgupta, 533* 

Das ind. Drama, 45*, 633*, 635*, 674, 710 
Das Kathdkaulukam des Srivara verglichen'*, 629* 
Das Leben des Buddha von AJvaghofa, 73* 

Das MahSbharata, 632* 

Das Patlealantra, 88*, 90* 

Das Ramayapa, 120*, 635* 

Das Sariputra Prakaratfa em Drama des 
Ahaghoftt, 76*, 613* 

Date of Kslid&stt, Tfu, 731* 

Oattaka, 477* 

Dattakaiasi, 252 
Dattaka-sarvSiraya, 189 
Dattila, 525* 

Daulatpur College Magazine, 731* 

D&hala, 350 
DSkfitifStyS, ix 
DSmaka-prahasana, 495 
D&malipta, 212 
DSmodara, 770 

D&modara (father of LilS^uka), 387 
DImodara (father of Sarhgadhara), 414 
D&modaragupta, 197-99,251, 255, 404-6, 410 
675 

DSmodara Mi^ra, 506, 621* 

DSna-keli-kaimudi, 468,664* 

DSna-stuti, 3 

DSra Sh^oh, v, 364*, 566 
Dityabibhdga, 733 
D&y£da, 734 
D. B. Diskalkar, 17* 

D. C. Bhattacharyya, 189* 

D. C. Sarcar, 12* 

De xvii, xx, xlvi, 524, 527, 538, 562, 622. 

662*, 669,689. See S. K. De 
Deccan, 88,210, 530,617, 689 
Deccan College Libraiy, 703 
Defect, 517,('568-72,574,582. See Dofos 
De Gramatids Praeritisis, 695 
De Kalidisae Cakwitali reeensionibus, 140* ' 
Deltffttma-kathasara, 629* 

DelSrSma-kathisWra, 629* 


De Legends van Jim&tavdhana^, 258* 

Delhi, cxvii, 360, 402, 627 
Demetrios, ciii 
Democracy, liv 

Demon, 11*, 65, 115, 139, 168, 170, 171, 212, 
273, 320, 357, 473, 746, 748-50 
Denarius. See Dinara . 

Der Auszug aus dem Patlealantra^, 89*, 700* 
Der Budhismus, 69* 

Der griechische Einfluss im indiseken Drama, 
52*, 650* 

Der Mimus, 650,651* 

Der Textus Ornalior der SukasapttUi, 425* 

Der XXV Gesang des Srfkantkaearitam°, 
627* 

DeSabhasa, 684 
Deialadcvi, 469 
Dejamahgala VSryya, 774 
Des Cat. Trivandrum Palace, 400* 

Descriptive Cat. Madras Govt. Orient. 

Library, 400*, 414*, 439* 

Descriptive Cat. of MSS. in the Jaina 
Bhandar, 201* 

Desdemona,, xlviii 
Deiopadeia, 4^-9 
DevabhOti, c 
Devacandra 769 
Devadatta (hetaera), 250, 762 
Devadasl, Ixxv 
Devadhara, 720* 

Devagiri, 342* 

Devakinandan Press, 440* 

72fi 

Devakl'(Timma’s wife), 773 
Devakumiraka, 416 
Devapattana, 503 
Devapala, 324*, 378 
Devaprabha Sdri, 332, 345 
Devarlja, 479,623* 

DevarSja-kavi, 775 
DevasenS, 250 

DevU'send (Commentary), 741* 

DevasOri, 476 
Devavijaya-gani, 338 
De Vid&foka in het indisehtoonel, 46* 
Devi-eandragupta, 271* 302,6^ 

Devi-caritrodaya, 338* 

Deol-mdi&deva, 687 
Devi-parimva, Ixxxv, 687 
Devihtaka, 27*, 335*, 382*, 656*, 661 
Devotional Poetry, 375 
D. Galanos, 618* 

Dhammapada, 673, 675 
Dhanadadeva, 370 
Dhanadeva, 476, 484 
Dhanafljaya, Ixxvi, 250, 550, 551, 619 
DhanaHjaya-nSma-mdld, 340* 

Dhananjaya, §rutak!rti Traividya, S40 
DhmaHjayihviJqya, 467, 769 (of Kiftcani- 
c&rya) 

Dhanap&Ia ((Digambara), author of Bhan- 
sattadtaha, 430* 

DhanapaUt (Svetambara), author of TUrAa- 
matliarS, 201, 229, 439| 431, 621, 688, 694 
Dhaneivara, 497 
Dhanika, 265*, 369* 550,686 
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Dhara^!, cvi 

Dhurasena, I, 11, III and IV, 616 
Dharmi, xxv, Ixxii, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
Ixxviii, Ixxix, lx, 290, 415, 644, 672, 680, 
687,696, 702*, 729, 768 

D!iarmid&$a Suri, 335* 

Dharmakaths, 201* 

Dharmakirti, cxiv, 71, 165, 217, 218, 528, 532 
Dharmanibha, 189 
Oharman&tha, Saint, 17* 

Dliarman^tha, (story of), 344 
DharmanilthatlrthaAkara, 623 
Dharmapa^dita, 769 
Dhamaparikfd, 676 
Oharmavacaspati, 533* 

Dhakki, ix 

£)harmaplila, cxvi, 324* 

Dharmariraa Sthavira, 185* 

DharmaStujihitd, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, i Ixxiii, 
xciii, xcvii 

Dharma-idslra, 86, 290,553, 735, 761, 773 
Dharma-sutra, xxv 
Dharma-vijaya, 486, 621* 

Dharmayya Dik^ita, 774 
Dharmdbhyudaya, 503, 642 * 

Dharmdbhyudaya-chdya-ndtttka, 769 
Dhama-Sam&bhyudaya, >7*, 344,437, 623 
Dharmika-suhQti, 614* 

Dhauli (inscription), 738* 

Dhavala candra, 90, 704 
Dhgra, 747 
Dharavarsa, 466 

Dhara, 158*, 168*,332*, 340*,349, 350,428- 
31,472 

Dh^rini (queen), 137, 139 
Dhdtu-kdvya, 336, 617 
Dhdtu-pdfka, 336 
Dhavaka, 255*, 758, 759 
Dhirendranath Mukherjee, 731* 

Dhiraidnta, Ixxxiii 
Dhirddjanikd, 741* 

Dhiresvara, 497 

Dhisai^a, 521 

Dholka, 332, 770 

Dhoyi, 373*, 374*, 390 

Dhytarastra, 273, 275, 721, 723, 724 

Dhrti, 613,655 

Dhruva, 753, 760. See H. H. Dhruva 
Dhruvadevi, 271* 

Dhu94hiri(ia, 262*, 760 
DkiLrta~carita, 494 
DhSrta-nartttka, 500 
Dkurtttr-samdgama, 488*, 497 
Dh&rta-oita-smpvdda, 24^50, 768 
Dhurtila, 525* 

• Dhvajamaha, 50 

Dkvmi, 517, 524*, 535, 539, 543, 545, 546, 
551, 564, 565, 583-85, 592, 604, 605-10 

Dhvanikara, 516, 536, 556, 568, 569, 581, 
584,605,606 

Dhecmt-kdrikd^ 581* 

DlmnigdM-ptdijikd, 623* 

Dhvaavqutari, 5* 729, 780 
Dhvomaiam-nighapfa, 730* 


Dhvanydloka, cxiv, cxv, 29*, 158*, 168*, 
188*, 221*, 226,271*, 299*, 391*, 539-42, 
545 565, 742 
Dhomydloka-loeMat 715 
Dialect, viii, be, 93,94, 95, 105* 444 
Dialogue, 44-7, 57,243, 505,509,510,631, 
632,639,640, 647,651,653,658 
Dialogue hymns, 43, 45, 85 
Dice, lix, 250,404 

Didactic, xc, xeix, cvi, 2 , 51, 194, 364, 367, 
372 , 398, 399, 406, 407, 410, 411, 425, 
427, 479, 483, 517,614,675, 696 
Didda, 356 

Die altindischen Todlen°, 633* 

Die alteste Rezension des Mahdndfaka, 506* 

Die Anekdoten Uber Kalidasa*, 728* 

Die At\fdnge, 46* 

Die Dkarmapxrikfd des Amitagati, 676* 

Die Griechen in Indien, 52* 

Du Heimgt des Puppentpiels, 47*, 652* 

Die Hofdtchier desa Laksmanasena, 340* 

‘Die in bOcher eingcteilte Erzahlungssamm- 
lung’, 88* 

Die indarsabhd desamanat°, 649* 

Die indiseke Balladendichlung, 632* 

Die indiseken Inschrifien und das Alter der°, 
5*, 17*, 611*, 612*, 732*, 738* 

Die indiseken WbrterbOc/ier, 617*, 619* 730 
Die Lehre des Udbhata°, 543* 

Die Litteratur des 'alien Indien, x, 20*, 25*, 
141*, 520*, 634* 

Die Poetic und Aesthetik der Inder°, 520* ^ 

Die Recensionen der Sakuntald, 52*, 140* * 

Die Rezensionen der Cakantald, 140* 

Die Sttubhikas ein beitrdg zur", 47*, 646 
Die Sonnmndfeste in Atlundien, 647 
Die Stropken d. Mddhavdnalakathd, 424* 

Die VajraiSei des Acvagkofa, 613* 

Die Vermulung von Liiders, 613* 

Die ZfU Ksliddsa, 124*, 728* 

Digambara, Jaina, ix, 340, 379*, 404, 422*, 
429,430, 432,435, 437, 476, 497, 619 
Digambara Jaina Granthabhandar, 379* 
Digambara Jatasura, 497 
Digambara Kumudacandra, 476 
Digvijaya of Raghu, The, l24* 

Dima, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 65, 474, 687, 

' 717, 724, 768 

Dinakara, 622* 

Dinara, 82. Sec Denarius. 

DinnSga, xix, cxiv, 124*, 464* 

Diplomat, 609 
Divlkara, 751* 

Divyavaddna, 52*, 82, 614, 695 
Dilipa, xxix, xxx, lx, 130, 744 
Dind^krandana-stoira, 663 
Di^tt, 530, 534, 536, 556, 569 
Dlpakartjii, cii 
DIpika commentary, 506* 

Dirgha-samdstt, 584 
D. L. Z., 652* 

D, M. Paranjapr, 759 

Doctrine, ix, 72-74, 81,321, 393,629,672, 
685, 693 (of rebirth), 754 
Doeumnts Saaserilia, 614* 

Do^baka (metre), 12 
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Dogma, liii, 25 
pombikS, 302 

bon A. de Silva DevarakkitaBatuvantudavr, 
169* 

Don Juan, 693 

Dosa, 517, 532, 536, 539, 559-62, 564, 571-75, 
'578, 579, 585, 586,604,625, See Defects 
Dos&dhik&rika, 521 

Drama, xxKvi, XKxviii, xlvi, xlvii, xlix, Ixiv, 
Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxix, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxix, xcviii, xcix, cxxi, 2, 4, 11, 16, 22, 
36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 62-68 (origin and 
characteristics), 76-78 (of Aiva-ghofa), 
lOl-Il (ascribed toBhssa), 118, 123, 125, 
126, 131-48 (of Kalidasa), 150, 151, 160, 
202, 213,229,239-48 (ofSudraka), 248-53 
(Caturbhani), 254-55 (of Mahcndra- 
vikrama), 255-62 (ofHar§a), 262-71 (of 
Bhatta Naraya^ia), 277-98 (of Bhava- 
bhati), 298-300 (of Yatovarman and 
others), 346, 362, 376, 441-511 (Later 
Decadent), 554,569,598,599,600 (related 
to rasa), 613 (of A^vaghosa), 623 (of Nil- 
akattlha Dikjita), 630-35, 638, 641-43 

(origin), 646-48 (European literature on 
it), 654-56 (Buddhistic dramas). 

Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Jfon-Euro- 
pean Races, 47* 

Dramaturgy, xviii, Ixxvi, 15, 26*, 52, 62, 103 
169 523 

Draupadi, 273-75,331 * 337,372,457,467,504 
Draupiifii-parifiaya, 765 
Draupadi-soayatfibard, 467, 769 
Dravidian or DrSvi^a, viii, xxii, ciii, 94*, 95, 
138*, 233,450 

D. R. Bhandarkar, 435*, 524*, 611*, 738* 

D. R, Bhandarkar Volume, 52* 

D. R. Iyengar, 487* 

D. R. Mankd, 51*, 56*, 65*, 66*, 122*, 
477*. See Mankad. 

Drotia, 273, 723, 725 
Dro^asiipha, 616 
Dfffdnta, 534 
Drffanta-kalikd-iatake, 402 
DT}fdnta~iataka, 674 
Drum plays, 107 

Drutavilambita (metre), 12, 120*, 121*, 159*, 
196*,285*,329* 

Dualism, xxvii 
Dugald Stewart, v 
Du|kj&sana, 273 
Dur&c&ra, 497 
Durboda^pada-bhatljikd, 751* 

Durgadasa Gakravartin, 505 
Durgaprasad, 96*, 189*, 197*, 319*, 322*, 
324*,33l*, 344*,353, 359*, 370*, 382*, 
405*, 413*, 435*,437*, 471*,479*, 486*, 
496*, 502*, 556 *,775 
Duiga, 213,338*, 391*. 499,623,626,752* 
Durg&pjaja, 497, 649* 

Diu^Sf^i^a, 691* 

381 

Dar^^kmye, 335*, 470* 

Durap^ava, 499 

Dunu&avardhana, 356 

Dut^a, xxxvi, 144,381,464,679, 748 


Durvinita, 92* 695 

Duryodhana, 113,273, 372, 504, 723-25 
Dufkaracitra-prakddBcd, 553* 

Dusyanta, lx, xlii, Ixiii, Ixxxii, 57, 292, 463, 
620,735, 748,749,775 
Dutch 225*, 666*, 756* 

Dula-ghttfotkttca, 709, 720, 721 . 

DOta-kSvyas, 372, 75, 663 
Duta-vdkya, 101, 109*, 112 
DutdAgada, 465*, 471*, 501-4, 507 
Dvaita forest, 178 

Doddaia-paRjarikd Stotra, 194, 380 See 

Mohamudgara 
DvarakS, 396 
Dvdtrittiial-putlalikd. 740* 

Dvi-satpdkdna kdoya, 340, 619 
Dvydiraya-kdiya, 678. See Kumdrapdla- 
carittt. 

Dya Dviveda, 676 

Dynastic History of Pforthem India, 618* 


E 

Early History of Beagal, 755* 

Early History of India, 760 

Early History of Vaifnava Faith'', 391*, 

398* 

Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. 

W. Thomas, 371* 

Eastern Bengal, 664, 737 
Eastern India, 656 

E. B. Cowell, cv, 69*, 73*, 82*, 138, 226*, 
See Cowell 

Edgerton, 5*, 86*-89*, 421*, 424*, See F. 

Edgerton 
Edict, 522, 613 
Edwin Arnold, 368*, 666* 

Een onb ekend Indish toaneel stuk, 510* 

Eggeling, 210*, 338*, 396*, 439*, 473*, 502, 
504,665*, 752* 

E. H. Burlingame, 29* 

E. H. Johnston. See Johnston 
E. Hultzsch. See Hultzsch 
Ein Beitrdg zur Geschichle des indischen 
Dramas, 646 

Ein BeUrdg zur Textkritik von KMddsd’s 
Meghadma, 133*, 752* 

Eirfluss, 242* 

E. J. Brill, 355* 

E. J. Rapson, 54*, 646, 731* 

Ekan&tha (commentator), 621* 

Ekdvali, 549, 561, 565, 580 
Ekottarika-stotra, 613* 

Elegy, 132 

Elephant-lore, 110, 240 
E. Lroman, 201*, 621*, 744*, 764 
Elizabeth, 651 

Elizabethan, 46, 55, 141*, 223 
Elizabeth Kreyenborg, 627 
E. Lovarini, 427* 

Ember Krisnamacharya, 360*, 414*, 431* 
Emil Pohl, 756* 

Emotion, xliii, xcii, 22,568-7% 572, 581, 589, 
590, 594-9^ 601 
Emperor of India Press, 380* 



Empirical, 64, 174 
E. Muir, 751* 

Ewyclop ^ Religion and Ethics, 361* 

En|;land, xci, 50 

Epic, Ixxv, Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, xcix, 1-4, 10*, 11, 
12, 20, 35. 41, 45, 50, 51, 52*, 53, 58, 72. 
85, 91, 100, 101, 112-16, 140, 156, 166, 
173*, 177, 178, 186, 190, 195, 196, 272 
273,275,290,295,327,328,331,340,358, 
381,384,386,398,402,404,437,462,505, 
507,618,623,626,629,630,634,646,696, 
702, 724, 725, 732, 740, 742*, 743 
Epic Mythology, 647 
Epigram, 329 
Epigrammatic, 91, 407 
Epigraphica Carnatica, 619* 

Epigraphical, 6, 193 

Epi. Ind. or Epigraphica Indiea or E, I., 
14*, 15*, 189*, 381*, 435*, 466*, 547*, 
550, 612*, 613*, 616, 618*, 630*, 662*, 
595*, 739*, 756* 

Epilogue, 658, 720. 

Episode, xxx, xxxvi, xxxviii, xlvii, lix, 1, Hi, 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxvii, 11,99, lij, 156, 178,238, 
244,287,299,331,337,390,415,437, 477, 
485, 496, 638, 697, 703, 724, 746, 748* 

K. R. E.,54*,646 • 

Erfurt, 666* 

Ernest Leroux, 196* 

E. Rocr, 325*, 624 

Erotic, Ixii, c, 9, 13, 15, 21,22, 38, 40, 62-65, 
67, 115, 156, 157, 159, 187, 190, 197, 198 
204, 206, 253, 265, 310, 328, 333, 345, 
364-67, 370-72 , 384, 386, 396, 399, 404, 
490-94, 652*, 658, 665,667, 669,690, 729 
Erotic Poetry, Ixiv, 22, 23, 156-66, 181, 193, 
206,213,220,234-35, 364-75 
E. Schalgintweit, 647 
Espionage, 418 

Essai sur Gunaifhya et la Bfkatkatkd, 92* 
97*, 99*, 612*, 689,691*, 694*, 696* 
Etawah, 626 
E. Tcza, 196* 

Ethical, 673, 702 
Eugene Monscur, 196* 

Emratides, ciii 
Eupheus, 223 

Euphonic combination, 569, 570 
Euripides, 141* 

Europe, v, Ixx, cxxv, 89, 214,651, 747 
European, v, Ixx, Ixxi, 24, 315, 317,609,646, 
650, 651, 666, 681, 688, 698, 704*, 710, 
712, 740,756* 

Evansville, 729* 

E. V. Vira Raghavacharya, 341*, 487* 

E. Wtndi8ch,650, 738* 

Excellence, ^8, 569,573, 574, 590, Sec Gma 
&qpiation, xlviii, 745 


FaWe, 28, 38, 42, 83-100, 195, 204, 205, 272, 
427, 437,697-99 
See Popular Fable 
fhuh Qutetu, 234 
Fa nien, cix 
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*‘2, 205, 350, 427, 

676-78,680 

Farce, 246, 254, 255*, 260. 474, 492*, 768 
Farcical plays, 254, 487-500 
Fateh Shah, 486 
F. Belloni Filippi, 121* 

F. Senary, 121* 

F. Bollensen, 136*. See Bollensen 
F. Cimmino, 523*, 759 
F. D. K. Bosch, 258*, 694* 

Feast, 649 

F. Edgerton. Sec Edgcrton 
Fccr, 82* 


Felix Neve, 277*, 763 
Fercnzc, 192* 

Fermicus Maternus, 732 
Fcrozc, King, 736 
Ferozepur, 649* 

Fertility rite, 45 

Festgttbe Harmann Jacobi, 102* 

Festgruss an BShltingk, 7M* 

Festschrift Ernst Windisch. 28*, 744* 

Festscrifi HilUbrandt, 741* 

Festscrft M. Winternitz, 391* 

Frstscrift Wackernagtl, 738* 

F. Cl. Peterson, 729* 

F. Haag, 136*, 750* 

F. Hall, 92*, 171*,201*,217*-19*, 522*, 550*, 
625*, 686, 695* 

F. H. Trithen, 763 

F. H. V. Dalberg, 666* • 

Fiction, 37, 214, 227, 228, 239, 254*, 346, 
720 


Fifty Verses on the Rules for serving a 
teacher, 614* 

Figure of speech, 567-69, 573, 575, 578, 579, 
585,615 


Fine art, 645 

Fire-ordcal, 292, 302, 303, 463 
F. Kiclhorn, 454*, 469*, 611* 

Sec Kielhorn 

F. Lacdtc, 92*, 96*, 107*, 612*, 694*, 695*, 
See Lacdtc 
Flanders, xci 

Fleet, 5, 17,92,656*, 695*, 704*, 730*, 739*. 

756*, 757 
F. Majer, 666* 

Folk-dancc, 648 
Folk-dialect, 651 
Folk-literature, 4, 156, 157 
Folk-lore, 49 

Folk-tale, 3,4, 11*, 42, 53, 84, 115, 138, (55, 
201, 205, 206, 214, 217, 232, 235,'282, 
291,419,422 

Fool, The, in Elixabethan drama, 46, 55 
Foucher, 617*, 654* 

Foundations of Indian Poetn, 656* 

Fourth Rtbofts, 345*, 404* 

France, fxix 

Frauenfeld, 136*, 138*, 750* 

Frazer, x 

French. 81, 136,207,239,240,371, 389,481, 
660*, 666*, 704*, 707*, 741*;747*, W 
763 


Ffiedrkb RQckert or F. ROckert, 666* 
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Fritzi*. See L. Fritze 
F. Rosen, 649* 

Funeral ceremony, 733 
Filnf Gesange des BhatfikSiya, 614 
Ftkhrer, 755* 

F. Weller, 73* 

F.’ W, Thomas, 5*, 8*, 17*, 26*. 71*, 78* 
79,80*,95*,104*,124*,218*.22G*,248*, 
412*, 764. See Thomas 


G 

Gadasiipha, 621* 

Gadya, 529, 530, 539, 563, 564 
Gttdya-cinldma^ii, 432, 754 
Gadya-kSvya, 754 

Gaekwad’s Orient Series or GOS, 8*, 54*, 
66*, 78*, 120*, 171*, 185*, 201*, 271*, 
299*, 324*, 332*, 344*, 360*, 362*,363*, 
414*, 431*, 463*, 465*, 466*, 473*. 478*, 
484*, 489*, 490*, 523, 546, 620*, 649, 
678*, 679 

G. A.Jacob,520*.533* 

Gajagati (metre), 12 

Gajapati Kusuma-Kanduka (sport), 491* 

Gajapati Narsimhadeva, 511* 

Gajapati Frataparudra, 485 
Galanos, 673*. See D. Galanos. 

Gambling, 26*, 211, 213, 246, 474, 485, 491, 
768 

Gapa~k3rika, 218* 

Gaijiapati, 367* 

Gattapati (commentator) 658*, 662*, 758 
GapapatilSl Jha, 630 

Gapapati SSstri, 529* 552, 627, 630, 658*, 
663, 664*, 708, 712, 718, 741*, 742*, 
See T. Ganapati Saslri 

Gandbarva, Ixiii, Ixxxiv, 179, 190, 234, 439, 
502 660,693, 749, 751 
Gandharva-veda 524* 

Gan^I, 71 

Ga^distolra-gdthuy 71, 167, 378*, 113*, 614* 
Gapr^a (commentator), 561*, 623* 

Gape^a (deity), 391* 

Gapeivara, 561 

GaAgi, 382*, 391*, 629,691* 

GaAgSd&sa PratSpadeva, 479* 
GaAgSddsa-pratdpa-vildsa, 479, 769 
GaAg&devI, 361,418, 663,679 
GaAgSdhara, 479,661* (fcavi), 766, 769 
GaAg&dv&ra, 88 
GoPgS'‘lohiifiy 383,665 
Gai^imbiki, 437 
Gang&nanda Maithila, 566 
GangSnith Jhi, Sir, 535* 

G&g&r&ma, 561* 

Gapgdffaktt, 664* , 

Gakgilttma, 740 
Gi^^-tarmgini, 687 
Ge/^vatttTtoftt, 334,629, 764 
GaiStes, Ixxii, ci, 164, 334, 561, 664, 665*, 
•.^689, 737 

Gs^ik&dhyakfa, 643* 

Gmiha-tat^i, Ixxxii 
Gardabhilas, evil 


Garuija, 1 IS, 259 

Gauqla,88, 169*, 171, 227, 228, 324, 326*, 
352, 409, 450, 472, 684, 755 
Gauda Abhinanda, 324,618, Sec Abhinanda 
Gaudavaha, 219, 278*, 279, 314, 350*, 623, 
676,708 , 

Gattda-vijaya, 687 

Gaudi Riti, 218*, 526, 530, 532*, 535, 537, 
568, 684 

Gaiui^orvMa-prajasti, 326*, 626 
Gtturava-dipani, 621* 

Gattrdnga-lilamfttt, 398 
GaurdAqasurakalpalaru, 664* 

Gaurishankar, 320*, 321* 

Gauri, 258,259 331* 

Gauri-pari^aya, 765 
Gauri, woman-poet, 416 
Gautama, xiii, xxv 
GautamI, ci, 145 

Gawronski, 613*. Sec A. Gawronski 
Gagi Bhalta, 560 

Gdndkarva (marriage), xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 
749 

GandhSra, 94, ciii, cv, 736, 739 
G^ga dynasty, 695 
GSrgya, xxv 
Gargya Gotra, 341 
G3.rgya (Grammarian), 518 
GStha, vii, 82 
Gdthd'sapt^alt, Sec Sattasa! 

G. B. Brahme, 256* 

G. Btthlcr, 209*. 326*, 349*, 350*,361*,611*, 
612*. See Biihicr 
G. G. O. Haas, 265*, 550* 

G. Courtillier, 389* 

G. dc Blonay, 378* 

G. Deveze, 481* 

Geographical Data of the Raghuvatpia and 
the Dttittkumdracarita, The, 208* 

Geography, 208, 209, 218*, 263*, 455, 729 
George, Forster, 747 

George Grierson, viii, Sec. G. Grierson 
Gerard dc Nerval, 756* 

German, cxxvi, 73*, 89*, 119*, 120*, 122*, 
138*, 178*, 189*, 197*, 239*, 262*,401*, 
407*,469*,481*,558*,614,622, 627, 656, 
666*. 677,706,741*. 744*. 747,750*, 
752*, 756*, 759, 760, 763 
Guddehte, 756 

Gesehiehte der Chinetisehen LitUredw, 648 
Gesehichte der Indisehen Litteratur x, 543*, 
708* 

Gesehiehte der jfapanisehen Litteratur, 648 
Gesehiehte der Sanskrit Pkilologie und Indis¬ 
ehen Altertumskunde, x, 738* 

Gesehichte des Buddhismus in Indian aus 
dem, 614*, 728* 

Gesehidite des dramas, 646,651*, 652* 

Geschieten wie sie die Pandits oon VBaifP, 
728* 

Geva-rQpaka, 67* 

G.G.A., 621*, 632, 635, 651*, 652*, 

657*, 700*. 702*, 708*. 750*, 763 
G. Grierson or Grierson, 9f*, 95*, 371*, 389*, 
422*, 510*, 646,659,695*,728* 
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Ghanaiyima, 277* 

G. Harihara Sastri, 178*, 209* 

Ghatakarpara, 5* 120, 156, 157 , 335, 337, 
338, 364, 730, 752*, 753* 
Ghaukarpttra-kaaya, 730 
Ghatotkaca, 724, 725 
Ghatikaiata SudarfanScarya, 487* 

Ghost, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 141*, 280*, 282 
G. Huth, 124*, 533*, 728*. See Huth 
G. I. L., 86*, 99*, 102*, 140*, 201*, 240* 
Gildemeister, 751*, 752* 

GionaU de la Socuta Asiatic Itabotta, 523 
Gtrnar, ci, cxii, cxxi 
Glrvapendra 765 
Glttt-digambara, 396* 

Gila-gaAgddhara, 396* 

GUa~gauiipati, 396* 

Gita-gauHia, 562 
Gita-girisa, 396* 

314, 371, 376, 388-96, 509, 
510, 560, 561,662,665-67 
Gitagovinda, Jayadeva poetae /«rf«ee*, 666* 

Gmgoviadtt-piathamdffapadi-vitflit 666* 
Gitagovinda-tiliikotlama, 666* 

Gita-rdghava, 396* 

Gita. See Bkagavadgitd 
Gitttvali, 396*, 397 
G. J. Agashc, 207*. Sec Agashc 
G. K. Nariman, 256 
G. K, Srigondekar, 465* 

Glanneaii, 650* 

G. M- Dur.sch, 120*, 232*, 752* 

G. M. Miller, 632* 

Gnomic poctary, 3,11,38,42,87,91,121,155, 
194-96,402,673 

Sdi’ S’ll*! 20, 65, 82, 98, 111, 128, 
166^ 171, 178, 193,’ 214,230,327,328, 
352, 438, 473, 515, 534*, 630, 649, 658, 
667,697 

Godavari, ci, 93, 473*, 606, 689, 761 
Goethe 143, 147 667, 747, 751 

Goethe’s Works, 667* 

Gokula, poet, 333 
Gokulanitha, 486 
Goldsmith, lix, 675 
Goldstttcker, 668 
Gommi, tale of, 212 
Gomukha, 100, 700 
GomOlrkd (tyme of Kitya), 530 
Gonanda, 355, 356 
Gondephares, ciii 
Gopal Narayan Co, 331*, 396 

G^ala Acarya. 561* 

GopMa Bhatta, 386*, 561* 

GopSleKompA, 396*, 440 
Gopaia(Commentator), 662, 666 
GopiUa kathg, 332* 

Gopaia-Kavi,660* 

GiMia keii-emdrikS, 444,467, 509-10 
G^aU, King, 481 
Gepdledili, 617 
Gopaluumda, 741* 

0,P. 150-100 


Gopendra, commentator, 535* 

Gopinath Kaviraj, 774 
Gopi. 338, 372*, 373*, 384, 391, 490, 510 
Gopinatha Cakravartin, 498-99 
Gopinatha (commentaror), 564,624* 
Gopinatha, Maharajadhiraja, 210 
Gorakranatha, 479 

Gotra, 225, 278,341,402, 438,449, 462,464, 
469*, 486, 733* 

Gottinginsche gelehrU Aazeigen, 133*, 
444*, 470*, 520*, 524* 

Gottingi^n, 336*, 340*, 371*, 380*, 520*. 

522*, 550*, 666* 

Goltimeer aachrichten, 189* 

Govardhana, 659, 668, 730 
Govardhana Acarya, 370-71, 390 
Govinda, the writer, lix, 622* 

Govinda, atithor of Vinatanandana, 769 
Govindaeandra of Kanauj, 496 
Govindabhatta, 467* 

Govindabirudiualt, 397,664* 

Govindadev Sastri, 455*, 462* 

Govinda, Dikjita, 764 
GovindaliUimila, 333, 3% 

Govinda Pisharodi, 711 
Govinda Sankar Bapat, 183 
Goaindaslolra, 663 
Govinda Thakkura, 556 

Govindttftaka, iBXi* 

Govt. Oriental Library, 374* 

Govt. Orient, MSS Library, 186*, 476* 

CL P. Quackenbos 121*, 168*, 169*, 170*, 
Sec Quackenbos 
Grace Abounding, 481 
Graeco-Buddhistie, 654 
Graeco-Roman, ciii, ev, 651 
Grahavarman, 227, 263, 

GrahSditya, lix . . ._ 

Grammar or 

r-mcin CXXIV, 7»9i lOa 11* l2| 26^j “Sf SDf 

107* *119, 161, 170, 180, 183, 187, 192, 
221 ^2* 278, 310, 336, 337*, 350. 361*, 
362 337,513,515, 517-19,521,530*, 539, 
545 554,560*. 585,604,611,615-17.656, 
678i 684,685, 729, 730 

Grammatik der Prakrtl-Sprachen, 243*, 444* 

695* 

Gray Thomas, 298 
Gray. See L.H. Gray 

Greta of India, The, 635 . 

Greece OT Greek, xxh, ’ 227 ’ 

41 43. 47, 49, 52, 53-6,62, 86*, M*, 227, 
202, 242,618,650-53,654*, 732, 736 
Greeks in Baetria and Mia, 52* 

Greifswald, 336* 

C^Ayaifitra, XXV 

S!R';NS4«ta,132-,e21*, 7W- 

See Nmidargikar 
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G. Strehly, 277*, 763 

Gujarat or Guzerat, cvii, cxxiv, 331,332,345, 
361-63, 432, 476, 478, 479, 484, 492, 510, 
650, 658*, 706, 766-70 
Gujarati New Press, 380* 

Gujarati painting, 390* 

Gtgrati Printing Press, 126*, 426.* 

Gumani, 402,674 

Gupa, 518, 526, 532*, 536, 546, 552, 554 
574-79, 581, 584, 585, 604, 505. See 
Excellence 

GupabhadracSrya, 344, 433, 436 
Gupacandra, 105*, 120*, 121*, 271*, 463 
Gupadoftt-bodha, 554 
Gupamati, exit 
Guparalnamahodadhi, 730 
Gupas&gara, 368* 

Gtipaup&linika, 521 

Gupidhya, Hi, Ixiv, Ixxix, Ixxxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
xc, cii, evi, cxv, 4, 15, 84, 89, 92-100, 
155, 205, 218, 265, 280, 404, 421, 612, 
654*, 684,686,687,689-96, 705, 719, 759 
GupSnanda, 775 
Gupibhuta vj/aflga, 538, 554, 609 
Gupfbhmta-iyafljand, xvii 
Gupta (dynasty), cx, cxi, cxii, cxvii, 5*, 17, 
118, 124, 225, 249, 263, 271*, 731*, 735, 
736, 738, 754 
Gurjara, cxii, 492, 769 
Gurkha, cxvi 
Guruveyoor, 382 

H 

Haberlandt, 622*, 756* 

Hacberlin, 120*, 121*, 161*, 169*, 194*, 

196*, 335*, 338*, 342*, 367*, 372*, 373*, 
380*, 381*, 388*, 401*, 568*, 657*, 660*. 
662*, 664*, 752* 

Haihaya, 504 
HaUuyendra-carita, 629 
Hal£yuddha, 336,617 
Haldyudha's Ktmraha^a, 339*, 617 
Hale Wartham, 256*, 706 
Haliodorus, Greek ambassador, cii 
Hall. See F. Hall 

Halle, 47*, 83*, 424*, 652*, 666*, 741* 

Hammira-kivya, 679 

Hammira (of Mewar), 363, 478*, 679, 

(Ar^r Shik&r), 478 

Heum^a-mada nuardana, 362*, 363*, 478 
Harnmtra^mahdkdjya, 363*, 478 
Hamstt'd^ of Rflpa GosvSmin, 372*, 373*, 

664*, 751 ; of Vehkapidtilika, 373*, 374* 
Haxpsaruta (metre), 12 
Hat/ua-sapdeia, 332*, 373*, 375* 
Haipsavijaya-gapi, 403* 

Handiqui, 327*, See K. K. Handiqui 
Huu^ Neckel, 741* 

£ es Skold, Dr. cxxiv, 424 
over 122* 

I Lindacb, 669 
303,451 

' HanOmat as author 505,506 
Hanfimat (fih{m.a*8 half brother), 46, 71 
Hara, 396 


Haraearila-dntdmapi, 323,628,629 
Haradatta, author of PadamaHjari, 528 
Haradatta Sarman, 413* 

Haradatta SOri 341,620 
Haragovinda Das, 465* 

Hara-keli, 469 
HaramikS, lix 

Haraprasad Sastri, 50*, 74*, 96*t 339*, 374*, 
378*, 391*, 470*, 612*, 618*, 647*, 660*, 
661*, 696*, 729*, 738* 

Harasirpha or Harisiipha, 497 
Haravijjaya, 167, 319-20, 382*, 450, 623, 
761 

Hara-vildsa, 455, 547 
Har Bilas Sarda, 360* 
Harekrfpa-mahdtnantrarlkanirilpapa, 664* 
Harckrishna Mukherjee, 388* 

Hari, also called Bh&nubhatta, 415, 629 
Hari (deity), 667 
Ilaribhadra, 344 
Haribhadra Suri, 363, 470 
Hari BhUskara, 415 
Haricandra (Jaina), 17*, 437,623 
Haricandra, Bhattara. See Bha^titra Hari¬ 
candra f 
Haricarapa Disa, 741 * 

Harichand Hirachand, 372* 

HarichSnd Sastri, 122''', 126*, 133*, 140* 
Harichand,520*,528, 529*, 558*, 657*, 752* 
Haridas Das, 398* 

Haridas Sankrit Scries, 741* 

Haridas Sastri, 185* 

Haridasa, 480* 

Haridasa (commentator), 751* 

Hariduta, 504 
Harigovinda, 390* 

Harihara, 372*, 404*, 429 
Harihara (author of Bharffhari-nirveda), 
161*, 479 

Hariharahhatta, 668 
Hariharadeva of Mithila, 510* 

Harihara Sastri, 418* 

Httrihara'Sabhdfita, 372*, 404*, 429 
HarihSraoali, 740 
Harikaptha, 622* 

Hari Kavi, 415 
Harike^pa Vy5sa, 553* 
HarinamSmrta’-Vydkarapa, 664* 

HarinStha, 533* 

Hariplpluta (metre), 12,77*, 159*, 196*, 285*, 
329* 

Hariraghungtha Bhl^avata, 660* 

Hariratna, 624* 

Hariiaipkara, 396* 

HariScandra, 469, 470 
Hariieandra-nftya, 510* 

Harisena, cvii, cx, xix, 18 
Harivaqifa, ci, 51, 52*, 101*, 440, 466, 635, 
653 

Harivaipsa Bhatpt, 561* 

HariDoptia-sirthearUa, 765 
Harmjaya, 761 
ifari-ai/dra, 332,617 
Harlot, 407 
Harman Weller, 669 
Harries, 729* 
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riarii, cxiii, cxv, 173*, 354, 356, 358, 363, 
402, 656, 674, 756, 765 
Harfaearita, cii, cxiii, Ix, 16, 84, 92*, 93, 
168*, 169, 173*. 201, 204, 218, 225-29, 
271*,-272, 341, 349, 350, 433, 456, 459, 
471, 576, 627, 708, 712*, 722*, 754, 757 
Hafsacarita-vSnrtlika, 558 
Httrs(dtfdaya, 624* 

Har^avardhana of Kanauj, 16, 17*, 18, 55*, 
105, 110, 111, 138, 156, 162, 168, 169, 
171-73, 189*, 198,209,226,227,237,239, 
249, 254-62, 270, 301* 
Har^a-vikramaditya, 525 
Harvard O.S. or H.O.S. or 80*, 89*, 140*, 
178*, 239*, 277*, 424*, 457*, 622*, 703, 
756* 

HastSmalaka, 380 
Hastimalla, 467* 

Hastings, 94* 

Hastipaka, 120* 

Hataera,46, 491,640 
Hatha-yoga, 479 
Hayagriva-vadha, 120,687 
Hala or Hala Sitavihana, ix, c, cii, 4, 5*, 
15, 16,93,94,155-57,159, 201, 241, 371, 
391*, 428, 659 
Hala Saptadali, cii 
HSlasya-milhSttnya, 334, 630 
Haralatd, 676 
HS.ravar$a Yuvaraja, 324* 

Harita, xxv 

Hasya-cudamani, Ixxxvii, 474, 492*, 494, 768 

Hasyar^ava, 498 

Hathi-gumpha, 612 

H. Bohatta, 648 

H. Brokhaus, 96*. 481* 

H.C. Kellner, 756* 

H.C. Raychautlhnry, Dr. 613*, 618* 

Hebrew, 629 
Hecuba, 141* 

Hegel, 580 

Hemrich Blatt, 89*, 90* 

Heinrich Uhle, 421* 

HelSlraja, 355,639, 644 
Heldcngedicht, 129 
Heledorus, cii 
Hellenic, vi 

Hemicandra, viii, 29*, 67*, 95*, 197, 241*, 
249,265*, 336,343-45,361,429,455,462*, 
464*, 465, 469, 484, 485, 525*, 527, 542, 
574,584,617,620,678,684,693-95, 750*, 
762, 767 


Hetnavijaya-gaiiti, 427 
HemSdfi, 425 
Herder, 747 
Herman Beckh, 133* 
Hermann Reich, 650 


Hermann Weller, 669 

Hermitage, xxxvi, xxxix, Ixxx, 40, 128, 143, 
144, 232, 451, 731*, 742, 744, 745, 749 
Hertel, 87*, 88, 89*, 90, 263*, 421*, 424*, 
426*,631,632,669,676*,694*,696*,699*, 
700,701*, 702,703,704*,705,707,708*, 


SeeJ. Hertel. 

Hertford. 138* 

Httu, 526, 530, 538,582,672 


H. Fauche, 207*, 741* 

H. Foucher, 666*, See Foucher 
H.H. Dhruva, 523*, 649*. See Dhruva. 

H. H. Wilson, 132,* 207*, 646, 651*. 756*, 
760 

Hi(Jimba. 725 

Hillebrandt, 48*, 122*, 124*, 132*. 149*, 
262*, 270*, 444*, 633, 635, 641, 642*, 
701*, 729*, 760. See A. Hillebrandt 
Himalaya, 38, 133, 153, 179, 190, 234, 332, 

4.4.7^Q 749 

Hindi,’371.’389,'467*, 621, 659, 680, 04*, 
707 

Hindu, vii, xxiii, xlix, lx, Ixi, Ixiii, Ixx}^, 
xc, xciii, cv, cx, cxi, cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, 
166, 364, 377-79, 400, 437, 631, 660,668, 
693, 733-35, 744, 746, 749, 750* 

Hindu Law of Partition Inhnitanet and 
Adoption, 240* 

Hindusthani, 704*, 707 
Hindu Theatre, 486* 

Hirananda Sastri, 102*, 107* 

Hiralal Hansaraj. 343*, 345*, 362*, 424*, 
427* 

Hiranyabahu (river Sona), 225 
Hiranyakeiin Dhdrmasulras, xxv 
Historical Writings, xi, Ixxx, 38, 42, 228, 
306,345-64,474-79,676-680, 755 
Historie de la Litteratur, 666* 

History of Dramas, 763 
History of Indian Literature or H. 1, L., 
14*, 69*, 71*, 74*, 79*, 82*, 124*, 172*, 
331*, 345*, 378*, 379*, 652*, 667, 691*, 
696 

History of Indian Literature, by Weber, x 
History of Indian Philosophy, 754, 766 
History nf Sanskrit Literature, or H. S, L., 
X, 2*,26*,77*, 86*,94*.201*, 209*,611*, 
666*, 691*, 697, 740* 

Hitopadeia, 90, 502*, 673, 700, 704, 706 
Hitopadela nach pfepalischen Handschrift, 
90* 

Hiuen-Tsang, cviii, 755 
Hinayana, vii 

H. Jacobi, 2*, 120*, 172*, 189, 343*, 379.*, 

530*, 7.50*, See Jacobi 
H. Kern. 80* 

H,.Krcyenborg, 122* 

H. 1.. 666* 

H. Laders, 47*. 72, 76*. 77*, 501*, 613*, 
646,655. See LOders 
H. M. VidyabhOjaija, 728* 

Hoangho, 737 
Hoefer, 752* 

Hocrnic, 218*, 539*, 728 
H. Ojha, 360* 

H. Oldenberg, 20*, 44*. 87*, 132*, 141*, 
165* 

Half dkhter des Ldcfmanasena, 371*, 388* 

Hoti Festivsl, 49, 649* 

Holland, xci 
Holtzmann, 730 
Homer, 127, 173* 

Hopkinf, 635*, 647 

Horse-sacriSce, cii, 46,241. See Aivamtdht 
H. R. Bhagavat, 380* 
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Hrdaya-darpa^a, 524,656 
Hrdaya-dm, 372*, 374* 

HTdayaAgama (commentary) ,521, 533* 
HrdaySbharat^a, 666* 

H. R. Diwakar, 611* 

Hrishikcsh Series, 391* 

H. R. Kapadia, 620* 

H. Sarma, 8* 

Huber, 72* 702* 

Hugli, 440 

Hultzsch, 132,* 133*, 183*, 189*, 300*, 381*, 
444*, 450*, 467*, 470*, 475*, 476*, 481*, 
503*, 565, 613*, 616, 656*, 661*, 662*, 
686, 704*, 751*, 759 
Hamburg, 759 

Humour, 197, 198, 211, 215, 222, 233, 244, 
253, 270, 295 

Hun or Huna, xxii, cxii, cxiii, cxv, exviii, 
227,263*,356,736,738,739,753 
Huska, 356 

Huth, 125*, Sec G. Huth 
H, V. Glasfcnapp, 666* 

Hymnology, 167, 377 


I 

lA or Indian Antiquaiy, 5*, 9*, 12*, 71*, 
79*, 92*, 102*, I6l*. 242*, 262*, 263*, 
286*, 340*, 363*, 450*, 465*, 470*,481*, 
520*, 524*, 529*, 530*, 533*, 547*,550*, 
562*, 611, 612*, 615, 618*, 622*, 646*, 
650*, 656*,686*,691*, 695*, 708*, 710, 
729*,-31*,738*.40*, 748*,756*, 760,761*, 
Ireland, 86* 

I.D. 641*, 761*, {Indian Drama) 

Idealistic or Idealism, Ixxx, cxxxvii, 57, 292*, 
598 

I. H. a 12*, 54*, 56*, 102*, 122*, 124*, 
134*, 167*,178*, 209*, 211*, 219*, 243*, 
263*, 372*, 373*. 402*, 437*. 548*, 477*, 
501*, 507*, 508*, 611*, 612*, 615*, 661*, 
691*, 713*,714*,753 
I. Ir. Series, 550* 
l.L. C. 651* 

Imagery, 152, 176, 192, 233, 369, 393, 492, 
519,721,766 
Image-worship, 722 
Im Lande der MymphSen, 669 
Incarnation, 93, 325, 437. See AvatSra. 

Ind. Culture, 11*, 12*, 326*, 341*, 438*, 
470*, 691* 

Ind. Erzahlcr, 207* 

India, v, vii, xxvii, xxxv, xl, Ixi, Ixvii, Ixx, 
Ixxi, Ixxiv, Ixxviii, Ixxix, Ixii, xcii, xciii, 
c, ciii-vii, cx,» cxi, exviii, cxix, exxv, 
cxxviii, 4-6,9,21,24,25,33,40,41,43-45, 
47-50, 52-55, 57, 59, 80. 86*, 90*, 94, 
122-25,129, 133,139*,141,191,193, 194, 
205, 211, 216, 228, 235, 252, 257*, 266, 
277, 281, 290, 302, 332, 333, 343*. 347, 
351*, 360*,369, 374*,377, 387, 389,403, 
; 410, 415, 437, 438, 489, 507, 510, 520, 

529*, 547, 649, 650, 653, 654, 665, 671, 

, 672.729.736,737.739,740.751,76^ 
Indian m wort und Bild°, 647 


Indian Literature, modern, reaction on Sans¬ 
krit, 314-15, 538-9, 511 
Indian Review, 417* 

Indian Song or Songs, The, 389* 

Indian studies in honour of Lanman, 209* 

Indian Theatre, 761* 

India Office Cat., 124*, 126*, 210* 335*, 338*, 
373^,396*, 421*, 424*,429* 438*, 479*, 
619*, 665*, 666*, 752* 

India office Library, 525* 

India office Ms. 210*, 502*, 504* 

India—what it can teach us, 171*, 539*, 612* 
Indians Litteratur und kultur, x 
Indische Alterthumskunde, 5* 

Indische Drama, 77*, 106*, 240*, 262*, 272* 
Indische Essays, 649* 

Indische Gedwhte 660*, 669, 752* 

Indische Leiheslyrik, 6^* 

Indischen Sprilchen, 669 
Ind, Litteratur geschiehte 650* 

Indo-Aryan, 94*, 95 
Indo-European, 44 
Indo-Germanic, v 

Indogerm Forschungen, 124*, 728*, 738* 
Indo-Parthian, ci, ciii 

Indra, 43, 49, 50, 130, 138, 140, 178, 190, 
334, 571, 631. 647, 723, 724, 744, 745, 
748, 750 

Indradhvaja, 647 
Indra-dhvaja-pujS, 49 
Indra III, 435, 570* 

Indrajit, 566 
Indramati, 745 
Indraprastha, 190 
Indrapura, 469 

Indravajra (metre), 12, 196*, 243 
IndrSni, 43, 631 
Indr&yudha, cxvi 

Ind. Streifen, 127*, 209*, 218*, 235*, 331*, 
617*,618*,621*, 741*, 754*. 756* 

Ind. Stredien, 52*, 166*. 172*, 192*, 210*. 

424*,708*,759 
IndudHta, 373* 

IndulekhS, 471,686 

Indumat! (princess), 130 

Indumati (Midhava Bhatta’s mother), 467 

Indumatl (Princess), 130 

IndurSia, 671 

Indus, ixxi, cxvi, cxvii, 736-39 
Ind. WorUriucher, 336*, 361* 
tnselbucheri, 666* 

Inscription, vii, viii, ix, xi, xvi, xviii, xxi, ci, 
cii, cxi, cxxiv, 4, 6, 14, 15, 17, 18, 79, 
93*, 118, 123, 173*. 178, 179*, 183, 189, 
207, 254, 343*, 346, 352, 355, 390, 400. 
435, 469, 481, 553*, 612, 616, 619, 630, 
654, 662, 684, 688, 704*, 732, 735, 736, 
738,739, 768 
Ionian, 54 
' Iran, v, Ixxii 
Iranian, 169 
Jranic, vt 

Irftvatl queen, 137* 

Irony, 145, 721 « 

Mam, cxvi 

Italian. 621,656, 750*, 756* 759, 760 
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italic, vi 
Italy, 631 

ftihSsa, xiv, xvii, xcix, vlix, Ixxix, 1,41, 
43*', 173* 

J. Tsing, cxi, 656,671-73,759, 760 
ihSmrga, Ixxxvii, 65, 473,687, 726, 768 
Ij&na, Iviii 

Ii2nadeva, 249*, 623* 

l^nadeva (LilSjuka's preceptor), 387 

livara, 773 

Hvaradatta, 156, 213, 249, 761, 762 
I4varakr$9a, cxiv 

Iso'ira-pralyahkijii&sHtra-mmariinif 662 
tivara-itttaka, 335*, 382 
l£varasena, 249*, 757, 762 
IharahhUandhi, 626 


J 


J. A., 69*. 70*, 72*. 79*, 81*, 93*, 95*. 
102*, 107*, 194*, 367*, 378*, 421*, 429*, 
550*, 655*, 657*, 660*, 674*-96*, 7.)2*, 
728,752*, 759, 763 

Jacobi, 13, 120*, 127*, 190*. 192*, 240*. 
263*, 319*, 322*,424*, 524*,529*, 533*, 
536,537*, 543, 548,650*,551, 558*, 612*, 
622*, 623*, 635, 650, 657*. 700*, 702*, 
708*, 730*, 732,760, See H. Jacobi 
Jackson, 18*, 55*, 173*, 256*, 651*, 728*, 
759*. See A.V.W. Jackson 
Jagaddhara, 217, 271*, 277*, 553*, 661, 663. 

689, 751*. 755*. 762, 763 
Jagaddhara Zadoo, 355* 

Jagadabharana, 364*. 566 
JagadLsvar^ 498 
Jaga^Q, 679 
jaga^u-carila, 679 
'aganmohan Tark&latpk&ra, 469* 
agann&tha, 469 
agann&tha Paficanana, 661 
^'agann&tha Pa^dita, 665,675 
Jagannatha, Tailaftga, 364, 371, 372, 383, 
400, 527, 555, 565, 572, 584, 604, 628, 
675 


Jagannatha (temple of) 450* 
yaganailka-imlabha, 396, 468, 511* 

"agatl (metre), 2*, 12 
aghana-capala (metre), 417 
aghana-capalS, womanpoet, 417 
ahigirdar, 720* 

ahlapa or Jalhapa, 7, 8*, 16, 185, 300, 360, 
410, 414, 417*, 473*, 542,677, 769 
Jaina, vii, ix, xcvii, cv, 7*, 17*, 50, 72, 89, 
122*, 166, 168, 172, 189*, 195, 201, 211, 
’ 214,325,326, 33 1,338,340,342-45(Maha- 
kavyas), 361-63 (Poems with Historical 
Themes), 364, 373-75, (DOta-kavyas), 
377, 379 (Stotras), 400, 404, 424, 426-29, 
430*, 431-33 (Ptose kavyas). 462*, 472, 
539, 559 (WrWrs), 612 (Aigas), 676 
(Ethics), 6:^, 679 (Author^, 694 (Story- 
M), 698 (Recensbp), 703, 742^, 751, 
767 (Writen\ 768 (Religion), 775 (Tlr- 
tha^wa) 


Jaina Atmanatda Granthamtla, 374*. 471*. 

475, 476*, 503* 

Jaina AtmEnanda Sabha, 362*. 363*. 467* 
Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, 362*. 424*. 427* 
Jaina Dharmapraiaraka Sabha, 343* 

Jaina Haricandra 17* 

Jaina Jayaiekhara, 742* 

Jaina MtghadAla, 751* 

Jaina-Nayacandra, 679 
Jaina Padminanda, 400 
Jaina Puppharyanta, 660* 

Jaina Raja-Sekhara, 7, 325-26 
Jalna-raja-taroAginli 677 
Jaina TIrthaAkara, 775 
Jaina YaSovijaya GranthamSlS. 476* 

Jainism, 172, 361, 482, 484, 485, 662*, 704, 


Jaipur, 403 
Jaitrasiiph.a, 363 
JaladharamSIa (metre), 181* 

Jalapa (Niigaraija’s father), 402 
Jaloddhatagati (metre), 181* 

Jalpa-kalpa4ald, 566 
Jambhaladatta, 421, 423 
JambQ, 373* 

Jami, 629 
Jammu cat, 229* 

Jamnagar, 343*. 362*. 424* 

.iamuna, cvii, 665*. 689 
Janaka. 288 

Janirdana (commentator of Meghaduta), 751* 
Janardana GosvSinin. 370 
Jan3rdana-scna. 337* * 

janendra. 751* 

JaAgamas, 492* 

lantuketu (in Latoka^nulaka), 497 
■jAOS. 29*. 46*, 55*, 86*, 89* 

107*. 140*, 161*. 165*. 168*, 242*. 45 
260*. 277*. 344*, 404*, 421*, 455*, 7* 
479*, 481*, 502*. 651*. 673, 710, 728* 
756*, 759 


Japal, cvi 

Japan, 648 

Japanese, cvi 

J, Ariel, 367*, Sec Ariel 

Jarjara'p(ij&, 49, 50 

ARS, 728* 

Jastthara-eariu, 436 

JASB, 69*, 80*, 263*, 373*, 381*, 389*, 
,390*, 413*, 524*. 612*. 618*, 647, 666*, 
696*. 728*. 751* 

Jatasixphanand!, 343 
JafSoabodkini, 624* 

] ava, cxi, 48, 86*, 648 
] avanese, 48 

^avanikk or JamanikS, 54* 

[ aya, 439 

Jayacandra of Kanauj, Iviii, 326,428 
‘ ayadeva, author of Candrdloka, 560 
' ayadeva, author of Gita-goomda (q.v.), 314, 
325*, 371, 373*, 388-90, 468, 509, 510*, 
561,659, 662,665,666, 761 
Jayade^, author of PratmimighaMi 369, 
389*, 462-63 

Jayadeva Pakfadhara, 462 
Jayadratha, 724 
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Jayadratha (author), 323,628,629 
Jayamangala, 183*, 528*, 616* 

Jayanta, xix 

Jayanta Bhatta (Abhinanda’s father), 324, 
555 

Jayanta Bhatfa, author of J^ySyamalljari, 
381* 

Jayantabhatt:a (commentator of Kdvya- 
prakSitt),555 
ayantacandra, 625 
ayanta-maiigalam, 494* 
ayantapurl, 340 
_ ayanta Sitpha, 478 
Jayanta-vijaya, 345 
Jayantl-k$ctra, 340* 

Jayaratha, 323*. 360, 557, 558, 628,629* 
^ayarama, 555, 556 
ayajarpkara, 278 
aysena, lix 

ayasimha of Gujarat, 345, 476 
ayasiiphaof Kashmir, 19, 323, 351, 354. 
553*, 628, 678 

Jayasiniha Suri, author of Hammira-mada- 
mardana, 362*, 478 

Jayasitpha Suri, author of Kumara-bSla- 
carita, 362*, 363*, 767 
Jayasirnhabhyudaya, 359* 

Jayaswal, 263*, 402*, 477*, 760. See K.P. 
Jayaswal 

ayatilaka Suri, 335* 
ayatirtha, cxviii 
ay4, 171 
ay&naka, 360* 

ayapida, Cippata of Kashmir, cxvi, 197, 319, 
536 

Jabali, 230, 231 
jahandra-saha-earita, 360*, 772 
J51uka,611* 

or Jamadagnya-vijaya, 

Jambavatl, 8 

Jambavttti-jaya or jambavali-vijayat xviii, 
7,611 

JSmi, Persian Poet, 771 

janaki-harafitt, cxv, 127*, 185-88. 621, 764 

Janttki-bari^aita, 331, 456*, 464, 630, 765 

Jahguhka, 168* 

jaAgulI, 475 

J&taka, xviii, 4, 72, 80, 81, 83, 5, 87, 133*, 
141*, 258, 369*,434,697, 702*, 731* 
jataktt’kalanidhi, 730* 
jataka-mala, cvii, 80-1. 614,655*, 700 
jataka-saraf 730* 
atukarpa, xxv 
atukarpl, 278 
atrfi,631, SeeYatrSi 
.B.A.R.S.,671*,676*,710 
. B. Chaudhuri, 373*, 375*, 416*, 417* 

. B. Modaka, 435*, 437* 

. B. .O. R. S, 72 , 470*, 477*, 494*, 510*, 
731* 738* 

J. B. r/a. S., 60*, 102*, 105*, 100*, 121*, 
161*, 166*, 189*, 218*, 278*, 320*, 326*, 
346*i531*, 542*, 562*. 611*, 612*, 615*, 
6l».21*, 744*, 755*, 763. 

J.B.TrS.,378* 


J. Bungess, 650* 

J. C. Ghosh, 470*, 660* 

J. Charpentier, 107*, 240*, 263*, 694*, 

See Charpentier 
J. d’Alwis, 621* 

Jena, 497*, 498*, 535* 

J. E. Seneviratne, 728 

J. F. Fleet 454* * 

^ ester, 257, 260*. See VidOsaka 

Jewellery, 173 

.J. Gildemeister. 132*, 158* 

J. Grill, 271*, 272*, 762. Sec Grill 
J. Grosset, 522* 

J. Haeberlin. See Haeberlin 
Jhalkikar, Ixiv. 

J. Hertel, 44*, 86*, 89*, 90*, 133*. 207*, 
404*, 426*, 427*, 657**. See Hertel 


J. Huizinga, 46* 

Jina, 172,214, 344,379 
, inabhadra Siiri, 741* 

. inadatta Siiri, 331 
Jinadasa, 657 
Jinahar^a, 770 
Jinakirti, 427 

Jinakirtis GeschichU von Pala and Gobala, 
427*, 629* 

Jinamapd^na, 362*, 767 
Jina PErivanatha, 172* 

Jinaprabha Suri, 172*, 379, 476 
Jinaraja 325*, 624* 

Jina Rfabha, 172 
Jinasena, 132*, 374* 

JinataroAgini, 629 

Jinavijaya, 428*. See Muni Jinavijaya 
Jinananda, 676 
Jinendrabuddhi, 189*, 528 
Jintaguptal, cxii * 

Jivananda or Jivananda Vidyasagar, 120*, 
121*, 161*, 169*, 194*, 196*, 217*, 298*, 
325*, 338*, 342*, 368*, 369*,373*, 380*, 
381*, 424*, 429*, 469*, 489*, 506*, 560 
JimOta, lix 

Jlmutavahana, story of, Ixxxiv, 19 60, 258- 
60, 759 

Jiva Glosv&min, 396*, 397,440,663* 

Jlvaipdhara, 344, 433,437 

Jivatudhara-eamp^, 344,437 

Jivaijidhartt-carita, 344 

JlvarEja, 561 

Jivananda, 486, 764 

J. J. Meyer, 157*, 207*, 617, 747 

J. Jolly or Jolly, 240*, 496*, 710 

J. L. Kein, 646 

J. M. Grandjean, 675 

J. M. Kennedy, 161* 

I . Murray Michell, 744* 
ninanidhi, 278 
nSnalrl, 474 

ngn&nanda Kal&dhara, 158*, 668 
nanendra Bhikau, 514 

. Nobel, 122*, 173*, 202*. 520*, 529*, 656*, 
752*. See Nobel 


J. N. Tarkaratna, 183* 
Jodhpur, 373* 

John Pickford, 277* 
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Johnson, 706 

Johnston, 9*, 13*, 14*. 69*, 70*-74*,76*-78*, 
122*. See E. H. Johnston 
Jonaraja, 322*, 354*, 359, 360, 415, 621*, 
627,629 
Jones, 393, 667 
JORM, 470* 

Journal of Indian History 122* 

Journal of Orient, ^search or JOR, 102*, 
119*, 271*, 300*, 302, 332*, 414*, 415* 
Journal of the Annamalai Unio., 137* 

Journal of the University of Bombay, 390*, 
752* 

Journal of Venkatehma Oriental Institute, 
487* 

JPASB, 50* 

[RAS, 8*, 17*, 29*. 47*.9*, 71*, 79*, 81*, 
88*, 89*, 92*, 95*, 102*, 104*, 105*, 107*, 
108*, 122*, 124*, 133*, 169*, 173*,183*, 
185*, 186*,189*,200*,201*, 218*,240*, 
243*, 245*, 248*,254*,263*,278*, 300*, 
322*, 338*. 360*, 371*, 378*, 401*, 413*, 
417*, 464*.490*, 504, 520*, 525*, 526, 
531*, 533, 537*, 539*, 540*, 550*, 552, 
616*, 619*, 621*, 630*-3?,*, 635*, 647, 
648, 656*, 657*, 659*, 662*, 674, 695*, 
701*, 704*, 708*, 710, 728, 729*, 731*, 
732*, 738*, 752*, 750*, 759, 760, 764 
Jfmbhaka weapon), 53* 

J. S. Hosing, 189* 

J. S, Speyer, 80*, 92*, 695*. Sec Speyer 
J. Thakakusu, 256*. Sec Takakusu 
J. Taylor, 481* 

J. hildumsaugabe, 667* 

Julius Caesar, 33* 

Junagad, cxii, .567 
Jujka, 356 
Jye;t;hakalaia, 350 
JyotirKvara Kavifckhara, 497 
JyotiroidSbkaratia, 5*, 730*, 740* 


K 

Kabul, civ, 736 
Kacchapesvara Dik$ita, 566 
Kadamba family, 619 
Kadphises I and II, civ 
Ka6rstan, 94 

Kahlaita or Kalhaijia, 119, 120*, 121*, 197, 
198, 241, 279, 299, 320, 321*, 322*, 349, 
353-59,360*, 382, 523, 536,675, 677,682 
Kaikeyl, 113, 114, 287, 456 
KailSsa, 322, 450,452 
Kttildsa-iailaoarijutna, 774 
KaiHki (ortti), 539 
Kaiyala, 538,637-39,644*, 656* 
'Krdyyaja-vyakhy&na, 764 
Kalakappa, 298 

Kalasa, king, cxvi, 96*, 553*, 692 
Kalatrapatm&, 491 
Kal&padipikS, 616* 

KalSrvU&stt, 407-8,675 
Kali, 327,410,658* 

KalikJUa-Vilmiki, 339 , 

Kali4uli, 494,687 

Kniilag wa Dmnag, Kaltid'wa Dima, 89* 


Kaliilga, exxi, 212, 473, 563 
KaliAga-send (courtesan), 98 
Kaliiiga-rSya, 400*, 414 
Kalivarjyas, xxiv 

Kati-vifambana, 403*, 410,675, 764 
Kaliyuga-parikatha, 613* 

Kalmuch, 422* 

Kalpan3-n-ari4itik5 or KalpandlatukrtikS, 72 
Kalpataru Press, 380 - 
KalydQa, 341, 351 
Kalydpa, an author, 396* 

KalySoamalla, 751* 

Kal^^a^mandira, 172*, 379 
Kayanuv-saugandhika, 467, 720 
Kalyapavarman, 477 

Kamalakara, author oi RatnamdlA (commen¬ 
tary), 666* 

Kamaldkara Bhatta, 535, 536, 666* 
Kamaldkara bhik^u, 218* 

Kamald-vilSsa, 551* 

/Camalini-kabhatftsa 472, 772 
Kampandya or Vlra-Kampana. 418 
Kaipsa, 11,49, 60, 115, 3.32, 336,636-39, 
640*, 644* 

Katfisa-vadhn, xviii, 437*, 468, 640, 772 
Kanabhakfa, 527 
Kanaka-jdnaku 465* 

Kanakalata Thakura, 741* 

Kanakaprabhd (metre), 13 

Kanauj, cxv-cxvii, 16, 326, 361, 496,676, 772 
Kandarpa-keli, 494 

Kandarpaketu, Prince, 219-21 • 

Kanduka-kr!^a, 491* 

Kandukavati, Princess of Damaliptd 212, 216 
Kane, 189*, 525*, 527, 530, 532, 533*, 536, 
538, 540*, 542,543*, ,550*, 552*, 556, 
.562*, .581, 611*, 615, 616*, 628,710, 753, 
See P. V. Kane 
K. A. Nilkantha Sastri, 470* 

Kapifka, civ, evi, cx. 13, 14*, 18, 70, 73, 80, 
81*, 356 
Kankapa 766 
Kanka, 218* 

Kahkilddhy&ya^vSrttiktt, 751* 

Kahkali, 405 

Kant, 580 

Ka^fhdbharai^, 761 

Kanticandra Mukophadhyay, 566 

Kapva, XXV, c, 40, 144, 145, 697, 747 

Kapilakupijala, 283 

Kapi-dHttt, 373, 374* 

Kapilarudra, 525* 

Kapilavastu, 75 
Kapiiijala family, 331 
Kapiii, cxvi 
Kapphipa, King, 321 
Kapphi^hyudetj/a, cxv, 320 
Karatala, 351 
KaraAja, 436* 

Karanja Jaina Scries, 436* 

Karklakcia, lix 
Karkota dynasty, 356 
Karkya, 325* 

Karlsruhe, 730* 

Karman, 81 

Karpa, 112-13,327,273,678, 722 
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Kariia-bhdra, 101, 109*, 112, 709, 720 
Kar^abhUfana, 566 
Kar^a, Ce^i king, 350 
Kari^adrva Trailokyamalia, 359, 471 
Kar^nparva {Mahdbh&rata), xiii 
Kar^a-sttndarl, 350,471-72, 769 
Karnatak Press, 439* 

Karfiinanda Prakdlini, 662* 

KarQ&Va> 343,470*, 497, 

Karniputra MQiadcva, 250, 407 
Karpafi Gotra, 402 
Karpaiika, 120* 

Knrpara-caritu, Ixxxvii, 474, 489, 492*, 768 
Karpum-maHjari, 454, 457-58, 547 
Karpuratilaka, King uf Kaiinga, 473 
Karima {rasa), 555, 592, 595 
Karupa-lakarf, 383,665* 

Karu^d-vttjrdyvdha, 363, 769 
Kashgar, civ, rxvi 
Kashi Skt. Ser., 189* 

Kashmir or Kashmirian civ, cv, cxiii, cxv, 
rxvi, 19, 72,88, 89, 90, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
119, 120, 121*, 173*, 197, 199, 230. 
249*, 255*, 263, 279, 280, 302, 316, 319- 
24, 326*, 336, 349, 350, 354-59, 369, 377, 
378, 381, 382, 401-11, 415, 421, 422, 423, 
471, 525*, 535, 544, 553*, 554, 618, 627- 
29, 656*, 659*, 674-75, 677, 682, 688-92 
698-99, 700*, 705, 706, 729*, 736, 762. 
771 

Kashmir Report, 92*, 320*, .322*, 389*, 554* 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, 408* 
Kathaka, 508*, 635,638 
Kttthambh&ti, commentary, 751* 

Khati, xvii, Ixxv, xcix, 84, 94, 200-5, 211*, 
222 , 419, 431, 433-34. 532*, 5.39, 563, 
635, 638, 653*, 688, 694, 698-99, 754, 
757 

Kathi and Akhy£yik& in Classical Sanskrit, 
The, 84* 

Kathi-kau(uka,3\6*, 629, 711 
KathA-koia, 427, 694 
Kathi-mukha, 705 
KathSnaka, 426 
Katkd-ratna^sigara, 770 
Kttthd-ratnAkara, 427 

KathS-sarit-sdsara, Ixiv. 29*, 89*, 92*, 96, 
138*,230^231, 258*, 421*, 642*,688-90, 
691*, 692,695-96, 698-99, 700*, 705, 707, 
722, 759, 761 
Kathd-trayi, 341 

Kathiawad, cviii, 332, 503,616 
Katmandu, 699 
Kaumudl-mahotsava, 257* 

Kaamudi-makobsaia, 476, 715, 758 
Kumudi-mitrananda, 450*, 475, 769 
Kauixjlinya Gotra, 462 
KamtaUioara dttulya, 119* 

Kauntndffaka, 774 
Kaurava, 178,273, 274 
Kasd^d, 171,686 
Kaulambi, cix, 689 
Kamik&yana Gotra, 469* 

K^iiisikl (Vrtti), 63,66* 

KautUya xiii, xcvi, xcvii, 15, 522, 567, 701, 
706,732-93, 735.36 


Kaufilya and Kdliddsa, 729* 

Kautsa, 745 
Kautuka-ratndknra, 499 
Kautuka-saroasva, 498-99 
Kavicandra, 751* 

KaBi-ka^Adbharaifa, 10*, 29*, 324*, 665*, 
554*,618* , 

KavikarpapQra, Param&nanda Sena, 78, 396* 
Kavimalla, 331 

Kaviputra, 16,101,685,712,757* 
Kavi-rahasya, 336, 521, 617 
Kaviraja, 18 (title), 33, 454, 459, 460, 
(title) 

Kavirija, author of Rdghavapdti^aufya, 340, 
619-21 

Kaviraja, commentator, 661 
Kavirdjamdrga, 531* 

Kavi-samaya, 26*, 28 
Kavi samaya-kallola, 566 
Kavitarkika, son of VSijlnatha, 499 
Kavitirkika-siipha Vcdintacirya, 439, Sec 
VedantScarya 

Kavivallabha Cakravarti, 622* 

Kavi vimaria, 713 
Kavindra-kanfhdhharaita, 335* 
Kttvindra-i>acana-samuccaya, 5*, 8, 16*, 19*, 
71*, 119*, 158*, 173*, 186*, 300*. 412, 
455*, 611*, 740* 

Kayyata, 48*. 382* 

Kadambari, 230, 232,234,299* 

Kadambari, cxiii, 84, 170,* 201, 204, 218, 
225, 227, 229-35, 238, 405, 430*, 431, 
436,474,618, 754-55,757,762 
Kddambari-kathd sdra, 324, 618 
Kadambas, 340 
Kdka-duta, 375* 

Kaka^ya, 467,479*, 562 
Kdkutstha-keli, 769 
Kdlacakra, 730* 

Kilacuri, 301, 450, 454, 504, 686 
KdlajHdna, 730 
Kalanjara, 301*, 473, 489 
Kalapriyanatha, 279 

Kalidasa, vii, be, xvii, xix, xx, ^i, xxix-xxixi, 
xxxv-xxxviii, li, Ivii, lx, Ixiii, Ixxx, xcvii, 
xcxiii, c,cii, cv, cviii, cx, cxvii, cxix, exxv- 
cxxvii, cxxxbc, 2, 5*, 8*, 9*, 16, 18, 
23, 25*, 35, 38, 39,40, 51, 55, 60, 69, 74, 
78, 101, 104, 105, 110, 118-54 (prede- 
cessors, date and works), 155, 156, 159, 
167,170,173,175,176,177,170,180, 181, 
185, 187, 188, 191, 194, 200, 201* 210*, 
219, 235, 239, 241, 245, 257, 260*, 261, 
263, 264, 270, 277, 279*, 280, 283, 285*, 
289, 294, 295, 297, 305, 306, 316, 317, 
321, 322, 325, 331, 337, 345, 372, 374*, 
375, 381, 429, 444, 464, 477*, 522, 525*, 
529*, 538, 553, 591, 618*, 620, 621, 641, 
654, 655, 657-58, 665*. 685, 695, 706, 
708, 710, 712, 716-18, 722, 729-32, 735, 
737-41, 743-44, 747-48, 750-54, 757*, 761, 
771 

Kdliddsa and Padme^dpa, 140* 

Kalidasa, audsor of &kAgdstava, 740* 

Kalidasa, audior of ^tirviddbhaneifa, 740* 
KtiidBM, authexr at Kigf4^>pndmiha, 740* 
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Kalidisa, 7 .n* 

K-ilidasa, author ofS'tidht-eandrtka, 7*0* 
Kalidasa, author of TripumsmdaristutikStya, 
740* 

Kilidasa et /’ Art psitiqut dr I’lnde, 126*, 
520*, 528, 548< 550*, 558, 657*, 740* 
ICalidasa-Ganaka, 740* 
middsa (Hillebrandt’s), 124*, 149*, 740* 
Kalidasa MMra, 740* 

Kalidasa Nandin, 740* 

Kaliddsi M'gh>idm,60\* 

Kdliddsa's Rrlighn and Philosophy, 729* 

Kdliddsa's Sikmtild and Its Soiree, 748* 
Kalifijara, 768 
Kaliprasada, 374* 

Kali, 368*. 473, 658*, 728 
Kdlipfijd, 649* 

Kdli-stotra, 740* . . 

/r«mn.lxxv, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxix, 128, 151,675, 742 
Kamadalta, 762 
Kamada commentary, 669 
Kamadeva, 340 
Kamadeva II, 619 
Kamadeva, Kadatnba, 340 . 

Kamadeva Trailokvamalla, 3j0*ai 
Kdmadhenu, 527, 529*, 5^5* 

Kamamanjari (courtesarj^, 21, 21i, /ol 
Kamandaka, 706 
Kamandaki, 281, 282, 284 
Kdtnandakiya Pfiti-ddsha, 91 
Kainaraja ,370 

Kamarupa, evil, 352, 364, 473 

Kama-Sastra, xxxi, Ixxv, xcix, 23, 281 , 290, 
291, 328, 385, 487, 623, 624, 747, See 
Vitsyayana 
fCdma-sfAgdra, 714* 

Kdrna-smra, xxxni, Ixii, Ixiv, 21, 40 j, 643, 
758 

KSmaviiapa Jataka, 133* 

Kambocha, 738 
KSmboja, 738-39 
Kimelvara, 469 
Kamyaka forest, 178 
Kaflcanamala, 257 

Kaflcanapalll, 485 

Kaficanacarya, 467 769 

Kaftci, cxiii, 254, 332, 384, 430, 40/ , ro , 
491, 568*, 658*. 679, 765 

Kaijdalayarya, 566 
Kantotpida (metre), 13 

S^’„M.”227.255,272,279, 299, 325, 350, 

K»?™to:281,282,,-t76.497,765 
Kdrikd of Bhartrhwi. . 

•Kdrikds (of Dhvanikara), 540-44 
Kirpattya.pafljikd,66** .. 

KarttiWa, x«ii, „ g-o 

Kartyavlryarjuna, 336,61b-t /, ozv 
Kartyayani, 115 , „„g* 

KdMki, cxiii, cxiv, 178*, 186*, 189 , 3 o , 
536,622, 764 
Kafilalumat^ Kavi, 566 
KasInaUia, 621* 
jCaApati Kaviraja, 490 

0,1*8150—101 


Kaiyapa, XXV 

Kaiyapa, a writer of alaf/ikara, 520, 521 
Kaiyapa Gotra, 278 
Katantra or Katantrika, cii, 93, 252 
Katya, XXV, 

Katyavema,136, 138*, 748*, 750 
Katyayana, vi, vii, 10*, 11, 93, 200, 514,519, 
535 (Gotra), 733* 

Katyayana Subrahmaoya, 566 
Katyaynika, lix , 

Kavya, Characteristics vii, vin, xi, xv, xvi, 
xvii, xviii, vxi, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, xxxii, 
XXXV, xxxviii, xl, xli, xlvi, xlix, li, hi, 
Ixii, Ixiv*, Ixxv, Ixxviii, Ixxix, Ixxx, 
xcix*, evi, exx ; Origin and Sources 1-18 ; 
Environment and characteristics 18-42,73, 
74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 84, 99, 117, 118, 
119 122*, 127*, Sataka and Stotra-kavya 
156-173 ; Mahakavya 173-94, 316-45 ; 
Prose 200-39, 429-33 ; 306, 307 ; Histori- 
cal 345-64 ; Erotic 364-75 ; Devotional, 
375-98; Didactic and Satiric 194-99, 398- 
411 ; Anthologies and Women Poets 411- 
18 ; Campu 433-40 ; Dehnition, constitu- 
ente and classification of Kd^ya M in 
Alarpkara Sastra ^26, 53o-37, 540 , 
544, 559, 562, 563, 572, 574-82, 584. 586, 
592*, 593. 609 ; Some earlier Kavyas6Il- 
13 ; Bhattikavya and other cognate Carita- 
kavyasOi?*, 621,623,625-26 ; Drama and 
Kavya 634, 649, 653 ; Khaoda Kavya or 
Lyric poetry 658,664,665,667, Historical 
Kavya 679*. 680. 687, 690 ; Paficatantra 
700, 701 ; Miscellaneous 730, 761, 767, 
770’, 773-74 
Kdoya-darpa^a, 556 
Kavyadhoani, 540* 

Kdwa~dipikd, 566 
Kdtya-keddpa, 368*, 372*, 373 
Kdiya-kedpalatd ,28,331 

Kdoyakarana, xviii 

Kavya-karafta-granma, m2 

Kdvya-keaituka, 544-45, 548, 599 

557 558*, 559. 563-66, 616*-2l*, 623*, 
626*, 629*, 656*.59*, 661*, 662*. 663*, 
665*:668.674 688 751.775 
Kdvya-mimdmsd, \9 , 28 , 29 , 78 , W5, 
271*. 381*. 454-55, 525*, 542*, 546-47, 

560.563- 64,685 
Kdiya-ndfakdlaqJcdra, 740 
Kdiya-nirfuiya, 550 

K^e^prak&^^ SJ 5 V77**S5 742*’ 

548.552.554.560.563- 65,577*, 625,742 , 

762 . 

Kibyaprakiia^d^pf^,^ 
KTUnO'pTttkdda-diptkd, 556 

fsgjjsjrsssT'w. ye, 

ggtr^^ak8sa~satitktta, of Ma^ikyaeaiwlt*, 
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K&vyaprakoia-tilaka, 556 
KdjyaprakSia-viveka, 556 
Kivyasatpgraha (Scries), 161*, 194*, 338*, 
342*. 367*, 368*, 372*, 373*, 659*, 661*, 
669*. 674 

KStyavicara, 520*, 524,533*, 602*, 604* 
Kivy&dmia, cxiv, 28*, 94. 203, 207-09, 222, 
236, 433, 477*, 521, 525*, 529,530*, 531, 
532*, 533,553, 564,577*, 688*, 715 
Kdiyidtttia (Commentary on Kavyabrakasa), 
336 

KSyidlaifikdra, (Bh&maha’s) 526, 527, 533 ; 
(Rudrat’s) 7,337*, 525*, 536 ; (Vamana’s) 
158*, 188*, 219*, 226*, 242*, 271*, 280*, 
646 

KSvySla^kdia-sarvasva, 558 
Kdvyalatftkdm-sutra, 535 
Kdvydlatfikdra-sutravfUi, 620*, 714 
Kdvydloka, Same as Dkvanydloka, See 
Dhvanydloka. 

Kdiydnuidsana, 29*, 67*, 249, 464*, 548, 
559, 693 (of Hemacandra) ; 563 (of 
Vagbhata) 

Kdiyetmdsa-satfiiraha (Scries), 437*, 468* 
Kayastha, 331, 408, 409,431, 468,675, 766 
K. B. Pathak, 132*, 619*, 620*, 671. Sec 
Pathak. 

K. Burkhard, 140* 

K. C. Chatterjec, 611*,616* 

K. C. Mehcndalc or Mehendale, 240, 243*, 
Kedarnath, 384*, 403*, 435*, 438*, 439*, 
485* 


Keith, X, xi, cxxiv-cxxvi, 10*, II*, 26*, 
43*, 47*, 50*, 52*, 53*, 77*, 86*, 92*, 
94*, 100, 102*, 105*, 123*-25*, 183*, 
185*, 192*, 201*, 209*, 218*, 240*, 
242*-43*, 278*, 299*, 301*, 401, 413*, 
497*, 508, 509, 616, 619, 631*, 632*, 
634-35, 637-42, 644, 654*, 666*, 673-75, 
676*, 696-97, 740*, 755-58, 760, 761, 
Sec A. B. Keith. 


Kekaya,94,95* 
Keliraivata, 687 


Kendubilva or Kenduli, 389, 390, 560, 665. 
Kerala, 103, 107, 121*, 336, 337, 343*, 369*. 
371, 381, 382, 465, 467, 468, 490, 494, 
617, 662*, 766, 774 
Keralika, lix. 

Kejava, .360 
Ke<ava Bhatla, 437, 566 
Kcfovamiira, 533*, 538, 564 
Keiava Narasiipha, 562 
Keiavaditya, 623* 

K.F.. 757* 

K. Florenz, 648 • 


K. G. A. Hoefer, 750* 

K. Glaser, 299* 

K. G. Sankar, 124*, 731* 

!<:. G. .S. Iyer, 612*, 662* 
Kha^^a-khti^^khddya, 326,625,626 
Khi^fipma-khaffda-khddya, Intrc^uction to 
the, 626* 

Kh&ndesh, 766 
Khl^vela, 612 

K. Dhruva, 262*, 263*, 623* 
KHosni-Anoshirwan, 7()1 


Kiel, 140*, 158*, 316*, 424*, 657* 
Kiclhom,5, 11*, 12*,89*, 178*, 189*, 466* 
480*, 481*. 528*. 611*, 613*, 622*, 630*, 
695, 698, 702, 707, 731*, 732*, Sec F. 
Kirlhorn 
Kilpauk, 400* 

Kihnara, 993 

Kirdldrjmiya, of Bharavi, 178^82, 187, 191, 
621-22, 768-69 ; of Vatsaraja, 473 
Ki^kindhyE, 725 
Ki^orika (poetess), 477* 

Kicaka, 337, 618 
Kicaka-vadha, 337, 339, 618 
Kirti-kaumudi, 362, 678, 770 
Kirti-lata, 391* 

Kirtimati, 477 

Kirtisena, Ytdava King, 477 
Kirtivarman, 481 

K. K. Handiqui, 325*, 624*, See Handiqui 
Klasse, 522* 

Kilcn, (J. L.) 646,651*, 763 
Klicncre Sanskrit-Texte, 72*, 77* 

K. L. Pisharoti, 662* 

K, L. V. Sastri, 325* 

K. Markandeya Sarma, 400* 

K. M. Banerji;381* 

K. M. Shembavnekar, 731* 

K. Narayanacharya,c487* 

K.N. Sane, 435*, 437* 

KohalEcarya, 525* 

Kokasambhava, 158*, 668 
Kolajtnbapura, 466 
Kolahalapura, 492 
Konamukha, 350 
Kondavidu, 299, 433 

Kongl PreussTurfan Expeditionen, 72*, 77* 
Konigsberg, 481*, 751*, 752 
Kohkapa, 432 

Koriow, 263*, 277*, 633, 641-42, 710, 750*, 
757-58, 760-61. See Sten Konow (q. v.). 
KopakaiEnala, 768 
Koppala, 343* 

Korea, evi 
Kosegarten, 705* 

Kotilihgapura, 490 
Kofi-viraka, 371 

K. P. Jayaswal, 262*, 477*, 612*. Sec 
Jayaswal 

K. P. Parab, 119*, 121*, 126*, 132*, 136*, 
140*, 169*. 178*, 226*, 229*, 239*, 256*. 
271*, 277*, 316*, 319*, 322*. 323*-25* 
331*, 332*, 334*, 336*, 337*, 340* 341*, 
345*, 370*, 371*. 397*, 403*, 405*, 430*, 
437*, 439*, 449*, 457*, 462*, 464*, 467*, 
468*, 471*, 479*, 486*, 489*, 490*, 496*, 
621*,656*,751*,759,762,763 
K. P. Trivedi, or Trivedi, 183*, 528*, 529*, 
530, 567-62,675 
Krakau. 124* 

Kramadiivara, 615 
K. REmavarmarida, 647 
Kressier. See Oscar Kressler 
Krishnaji Ganapat Press, 437* 

Krishna Sastri Gurjaran^ress, 469* 

Krishnath Nyayapanchanan, 256* 
Knyd-heirtaa-eindrikd, 730* 
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K. R. Modgarkar, 762 
K. Roy, 753 

K. R. Pisharoti, 102*, I37*, 381* 

Kri&ou (Gandharva), 439 
Kr^Siva, 52*. 523,635,637, 640 
Krjoa, 8, 40, 49, 50, 101, 112, 115, 167, 189, 
190, 193,273,275,332,333, 338,341,342, 
372*, 373*, 374, 382, 383, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 390, 391, 392, 393, 396, 397, 415, 
426, 437, 440, 466, 467, 468, 474, 485, 
487,490, 510,51J, 617,619,630,636,639, 
640, 644*. 647, 648, 659, 663, 664, 66G, 
667,678, 719, 725, 752, 766, 770, 772 
Krs^a, author Ekmata-carila^ 630*, 775 
Kfs^a, author of Sdhitya-taraAgifii, 566 
Knifa-bdta-cmila, 663 
Krifta-bhakli-candrikd, 468 
Kr?ria-bha{ta, 566, 740*, 752 
Krsria-bhdvandmTta, 333*, 398 
Krjpvcandra, 621,680 
Krsnacandra TarkilaipkSra, 374* 

Kr^nadatia, 480*, 666* 

Kr?nadatta, comnit“ntator, 392* 

Krjnadasa, commentator of MegadHta, 751* 
Krsnadaiia Kavirija, 333, 386 398,662*, 
‘755* 


Kr$na Dik;ita, 566 
KTstta-karfubtirta, 386-88,662 
KTfVo-kariidmrfa-makdrifava, 662*, 663* 
Kr^oakinta Tarkavaglla, 533* 

Kr$M, king of Dahala, 350 
KfiVO-kuiuhala-ndfaka, 661* 

Kfs^lild, 338 

Kffifolildinrta, same as Kriffa-karifdmita 
Kr^na-lilSluka. See Lilaiuka 
Kfftitilild-tatatlgini, 396 
Krtfliamacarya, 617*, 661, 691*, 729* 
Kr^iiamiira, 77, 448, 480-84, 487 
Kr^Oamitracirya, 741* 
KrfnanStha-paflcanana, 748* 

Kr^panatha S&rvahhauma BhattHcarya, 505 
Knnapati Sarman, 741* 

Kr^ua, poet, 369, 43 

Kr^parEja III, 336,616,617 

K^oa Rao Joglckar, 759 

Kr^^a, RE$trakuta king, 435 

K^a barman, same as K.r$i?a, poet, .566 

Ky$pa SErvabhauma, 373* 

Ki^asiipha, 770 
Tfr/pa'Stotra, 386* 

KrypasvEmi Aiyengcr, 695* 

KffifapaUabhd, 662* 

Krjpayajvan, 765 
Kysoa, YEdava king, 414 
Knna-yEtrE, 393, 510 
JCrf^dhnika-ktmmtidi, 333*, 397, 398*, 663 
Kf^^Enanda, 331, 626 
JTrRi^ndinf, Tippani, 556 
Kr^Uaka, Sr^thiputra, 252 
Krtpdrimvd, 301,686 
KcaharEta, ci 

K. Sambasiva Saatri, 479*, 7J^75 
Kaapatiuika (lexicographer), 5*, 729, 73 0 
Kfatra^ed^ibnaAi, 344,438* 

Kcatri^m, 6, M, 106*, 654 
K. Schdnfeld, 401*, 674 


I^cmaipkara Muni, 424 
KjemarSja, 381*, 382,659*, 661* 
K^emositpha, 751* 

Kjemendra, rvi 9, 19*, 29*, 89, 90. 96, 98. 
99, 119*, 120, 166*, 186*, 199, 230*, 249, 
265*. 280, 299*. 320, 321*, 324, 325, 336, 
355, 401*, 404-10, 421, 422*. 423, 461. 
465, 471, 531*. 535*. 542, 548. 552, 554, 
604 617, 618*, 621, 674-76, 688-92, 696*, 
698,699, 705, 755, 759, 762 
KjemiSvara, 448, 465*, 469-70 
Kshetrcsh Chattopadhyayj, 124*, 731 
KsUiyhvatnJdvali-ca>ita, 679 
Ksirasvamin, 302 
K. S. Rainnswami Sastri, 324* 

K. Si miva.acharya, 487* 

K. St. J. M. de Vreesc, 355* 

K. Th. Preuss. 648 

K. T. Telang, 161*, 262*, 299*, 326* 

Kubera, 225,467, 521 
Kuberadatta, 251 
KuramEra, 521 
Kiirha, cxv 

Ktthns ^tilscbrifl fui oogla Spiach, 756* 
Kiikkutakruda, 298 

KulasekhdiM of Kerala, Ixxviii, 121*, 337, 
338*, 381,465, 467*. 662 
Kulapaty.uika, 300 
Kumara, 127,659*, 664, 741 
Kumarabliat^a, same as KumEradEsa (q v.) 
185 


Kumaradatta, iix • 

Knmaradasa, exv, 19*, 127*, 156, 175, 177, 
185-88.239, 305,621,728,764 
KummnMsa and htt blace in Ski. Lit., 185* 


621* 

Kumaradevl, Lii chavi Princess, cvu 
Kuinaradhatusena, 183 
Kumdra«m’rdjiytt. 748* 

KiimSragupta, cx, 738 
KumSrajiva, 69*, 72 
Kumaralata xviii, 15, 72, 73*, 79, 82 
KuinEramavi, 186* 

KumErapEla of Anhilvad, 343, 361-62, 428, 
463*, 467, 484, 485, 503, 678, 767-68, 
Kumdrapdla-c.inla, of Hrmacandra 336, 

361-62,617, 767; of Jayasiipha Sfln 362*; 
of CErilrasundara 362*, 767 
Kumdrapdln-prtmandha, 767 
Kumdiapdla-pratibodka, 362*, 768 
Kumdrd-sambhava, xxi, xxxyii, jxxx, w, 
cxiv. 23, 105*, 123*, 125*, 126-28, 150, 
167? 187, 299, 383, 533, 706, 728*. 
738*, 740-43, 754 
KumEra (Somdvara’s father), 332 
KuraEra-svSmi, 557, 563,628 
KumEra-tEtEcErya, 765 
KumErila.xxv.4iv, 278*. 765 
Kumbha, 388*, 190*, 666* 

Kumbha, author at RasartOiu-kofa, 566 
Kumbhakarpa mahendra, 666* 
Kumbhakonam, 487* 

Kumbha-Nikumbha, 324 
KumudEnanda, 616* 

KumudikE, ttoty of, 244*, 

Kumudvad, 746 
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Kundadaat! (metre), 13 
Kundatndla 53*, 464 
Kund^rabandha, 740* 

Kup^na (in Mah£ra$tra) 450 
Kunnamkulam, 338* 

Kuntaka, 120*,249,300,301,302,369*. 401* 
542, 548-50, 775-76, 583, 584, 587-92 
Kuntala, 119*,298,368* 

Kuppusvami Sastri, 301*, 302*, 

Kurahgi, (story of), 477*, 715 
Kuravframa, 551 
Kuru, 112, 113,466 
Kurukfctra, 725 
Kiirzefre Textform 140* 


KuSa, 51, 635, 746 
Kuia Dynasty, 80 
KuJtt-kumudvati-naiaka, 765 
Kuialakavi, 730 ’ 

Ku^ana, ci, 5, 43, 80, 655, 736 
KuSilava, 51,635,645, 647, 650 
Kiisumadeva, 203 
Kusumalat&vellita, (metre) 14*, 
Kusumapura, 218, 251 
Kusuma-sikhara, 687 
JCusuma-Sekhara-vijaya, 687 
Kutila (metre), 181* 

KutUnt-mattt, xxxiii, 197, 198, 199, 251, 256, 
"407, 525, 675 
Kutubuddin Ibak, 768 
Kuvalayavati, 373* 

Kuvalaya (danring girl), 654 
Kuvaleyanattda, 557, 564, 565 
Kumtyaiva-carita, 564 
Kuvalaya4va (legend of), 471 
Kuvera, 749 
KOrma, 325* 

K, Viraraghava Tatacarya, 487* 

K. V. Krtshnamachariar or Krishnamarha- 
riar, 132*, 222* 


L 


Lachmidhar, 729* 

Lacotc, 89*, 92*, 94*, 95*, 96*, 97*, (F. 

Lacote) 99*, 110*, 201*, 689, 691, 692, 
696, 756*. See C. Lacote. 

Laghu~t&$akya, 196, 673. See C5i^akya 
luighu-dipikS, 207* 

Laghu-jataka 743* 

Lagh&stttva, 740*, 

Laghuddyota, 556 

Laharls, 6ve, {Amfta-, SudhS~, GaAgS^, 
ICarudJ., and Lakfmi)-, of JagannSma, 
383, 665 

Lahore, 8*, 138*, 320*, 325*, 355,417*, 467*. 
496*, 498* 

Lakjmopa,, 154, 292, 300*, 451*, 456*, 465 
Lakima^a 384, 665 

Lakfinaoabhatta, 437,666* 

Lakfmatjiabhatia Apkolakara, 415 
Lakgmapaguru, 545 
LakfmaQa^Ciikya, 499 
Lak^maij^a Pap^ita, 619* 

Laktmana 6a<itrf DrSvi^la, 626* 

Laktfiupasena ofBengal, 371, 373*, 390, 413 
428, 429, 751 


Lak^mapa SQri, 340*, 666* 

Lakjml, 383*/, 473 
Lak$mid&sa, 752 

Lakymldhara, 316, 414, 561*, 623 
Lakfmllahari, 383,665 

LaksmI (mother of Jagannatha TailaAga), 
371, 469 ’ 

Lakfmi (mother of Somesvara), *32 
Lakfmf (mother of Sriniv&sa Atir&tray&jin), 
486*. See §r1niv&sa AttrStray&jin. 
Lak^mlnatha Bhafta, 553 
Lakjhmlnatha Sarma, 623*, 

Lak^>min§rayana Nyayalaipk^ra, 707 
Lakftnlnivisa, 751* 

Lak^ml, woman poet, 416* 

Lttliia-madhttva, 468 
Lalita-ralnamSld, 471 
Lalita£uradeva, Ixxx 

IMita-vislara, 52*, 83, 345, 522, 614, 654, 
655 

Lalitiditya of Kashmir, 279 
Lalli Dikfita, 239*, 758 
/.a Meltica dtgli. Indi, 192 
Lancercau, 707 
Langles, 704*, 7/)7 

Lanka, 131, 183, 286, 463, 464, 502, 504 
Lapkavatara, rvi 
Lanman, 298* • 

La Rhelotique Siaskrite 520*, 522* 

L’ An poeiiqut de I'Inde, 122* 

Lassen, 5,. 388*, 393, 497*, 666*. 667, 688, 
704*. See C. Lassen. 

La suite des Indies dans les, 612*-I3*, 
Latakttr—melttkay 494, 496-97 
Latin, v, xi, xii, 12*, 122*, 126*, 129* 138* 
161*, 741*, 743, 

Laukika-ny^a-sarpgraha, 698 

Lava, 289, 635 

Lavapasiipha, 363 

L.'ivanaprasada, 428,678 

Law, xxiv, 26*, 72, 242*, 632, 734, 735 

Lasya, 50, 66* 

Lata, 432, 766 
Ldfanuprasa, 557 
Lafl {riti), 537 
L. B. Gandhi, 201* 

L. Gheikho, 89* 

L. D. Barnett, 102*, 185*, 254*, 467*, See 
Barnett 

L. de la Vallee Poussin, 72*, 79*, 613*, 614* 
Lear, King, xlviii, 447 
Leiden, 79*, 258*,355*. 614* 

Legal literature, Ixi, Ixiii, Ixxiii, xciii, xciv. 
Legend or Legendary, xxxiv, xxxv, xli, 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxv. xc, ciii, 3, 4*, 5, 22, 26*, 
28, 44, 49, 50, 55, 60, 65, 69, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 93, 94, 97, 98, 101, 
107*, 110, 111, 115, 116, 119, 124, 128, 
129, 130, 138, 140, 148, 150, 151, 161, 
168, 169, 172, 185, 189, 206, 210*, 219, 
226*. 240, 241, 244, 256, 257, 258, 272, 
289,290,324,342,343,344,356,357,368, 
376,378,387,389,402,406,438,439,442, 
624, 626, 627 629, 698* 640-42, 649*, 
658*, m, 680, 689, m, 695, 719, 
738* 
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Ltgend of JimSiavShana, The, 674*, 

Legends of the Punjab, 649* 

Leipzig, 44*, 45*, 77*, 89*, 90*, 96*. 103*, 
122*, 138*, 140*, 189*, 196*, 197*, 207*, 
20J*, 25S*, 262*,271*, 277*, 298*, 391*, 
401*, 404*, 421*, 422*, 424*, 426*, 427*, 
469*,472*,480*,498*.506,510,533*, 646, 
649*, 650, 674, 700*, 708*, 756*, 762. 
Leipzig Catalogue, 162*, 

/.« Mimon, 615 

Leo Von Mankowski, 89* 

Pancatantra ou les cing ruses, 704 
L:ia {alaipkdia). 526, 563 
Les fleurs de Rnttorique dans ITnde, 611* 

Less Litterabires de VInde, x, 136* 

Lesiiy, 719*. Sec V. Lesny 
Le Theatre Indien, 631,646 
Letto-Slavic, vi 

Leumann, 186*. See E, Leiimann 
Leuven, 225* 

L6vi,48*, 51*. 52*, 53*, 79*, 217*, 406*, 
421*,497*, 501*,504*,522,551,551,617*, 
631, 635*, 650* 654*, 655*, 695*, 696*, 
761. See L6vy 

Lexicography, lexicon, or lexicographer, 26*. 
107*, 170, 187, 192, 204, 310, 323*, 340*, 
337*, 430*, 539, .545, 617, 730, 740* 

L. Peer, 81*, 82* 

L, Fritze, 138*, 262*, 277*, 469*. 702-3, 704*, 
706, 750*, 751*, 756*, 760, 763. See 
Fritze 

I.. Heller or Heller, 336*, 617* 

L. H. Gray, 141*, 161*. 165*, 201*, 211*, 
217*, 218*, 219*, 220*, 223*. 230*, 232*, 
242*, 243*, 257*, 457*, 479*, .502. ,Sec- 
Gray 

Lirchavi, evii, 477 
Liebicl}, 656* 

Lindeneau, Dr., 654*, 710, 719*, 720*. See 
Maxa Lindeneau 

Ling&nuiasana, ascribed to Vararuci, 11* 

Lingua franca, ix 
Linguistic Survey, 94* 

Lit. d. alien Indien 87*, 165* 

Literary History of India, x 
Literaturblatl fUr orientalische Philohnie, 
657* 

Literature of the Soelambarns qf Gujarat, 
426* 

LilS-madhukarj, 490* 

LllSiuka or BilvamaAgala, 386-88, 389, 391, 
392,396,397,662,663 
Lildvati, 20, 342* 

Lobedanz, 750* 

Lecana (on DhmnySloka), cxv, 301*, 369*, 
527, 540, 541*, 542, 543*, 544, 545, 548, 

• 560,583 

Loeana-iydkhydna-kaumudi, 546 
Logic or logician, xxvii, 26, 165, 278, 326, 
462, 554 

Lohara, dynasty, 356 
Lofcanfttba, 331 

LokSnanda-ndfaka, exiil, 81*, 119, ^2*, 656 
Laktivam-iaUika, 378, 3M* 

Loko^-muktdoaU, 403 
Lolimbarija, 332,617 


Lollata, 523 

London, 4*, 119*, 126*, 129*. 140*, 161*. 
207*, 226*, 229*, 256*, 277*. 368*, 380* 
389*, 649*, 653*, 6%*, 741*, 744*, 75^ 
LopUmudri, 631 
L. Ostcr, 429* 

Louvain, 173* 

Love and Marriage in modern and aruient 
India, 747 

Love-drama, love-poetry or love-story. 136. 
156-57, 161, 201*, 244, 280, 302, 319 
364, 365, 367, 391 
L. R. Vaidya, 272*, 372*, 565 
L. Sarup, 101*, 467* 

Liiders, 11*, 48*, 76,* 77*. 504,612*, 613*, 
637, 642, 644*, 653*. 654*. See H. Laden 
LuptopamA, 518 

L. Von Schroeder, x, 44* 647, 648 
Lyly and his Eupheus, 223 
Lyric or lyrical, xxxviii, Ixxv, xeix, 2*, 3, 4, 
12, 13, 33, 38, 52, 57, 58, 132, 134, 135, 
139, 147 (Drama), 150, 157 (on Love), 
159, 181, 184*, 192, 194, 297. 302, 314, 
332, 366 (on Love), 387, 390, 393 (Drama) 
441, 442, 445, 510, 612, 629 (on Love), 
646, 656, 659,665,667 (on Love), 751 


M 


Mttcaultiffe, 666* 

Macbeth, 141* 

Macclonell, x, 635*, 657* * 

Madana, xxi, 742 
Madanadeva, king, 370 
Madana, king, 93 
Madanakirti, Diganibara, 429 
Madanainafijari, 280*, 497 
Madanamanjuka, 97, 98, 100 24-1* 
Madanapala of Bengal, 339 
Madana, poet, 338, 770; of Gau^a 472 
Madanapura, 768 
Madana-senik5 (courtesan), 251 
Madanavarman, king, 429, 768 
Madanabhirlma, king, 368* 658* 

Madan Mohan Tark^amkar, 210* 
Madayantiki, 281, 262, 284 
Maddlasd-campU, 435* 

Madhukara, iix 
Madhumali (commentary), 556 
MadhuravaoL poetess, 630 
MadhurS-tnjcya, 361, 418, 663 
Madhusudan Das, 440* 

MadhusOdana, commentator, 169* 
MadhusOdana Kaut, 408* 

MadhusOdana, redactor, 5(% 

Madhusadana Sarasvatl, 382, 660*, 664 
MadhusOdana Kavi, 674 
Madhyama, 101, 709, 720, 722 
Madvavat!, 280* 

Madras 185*. 186*, 207*, 211*, 246*, 271* 
277*, 298*. 300*, 301*, 302*, 320*. 332< 
333*, 338*, 345*, 380*, 396*, 414*, 415* 
417*, 429*. 432*, 437*, 476*, 494*, 329*, 
560, 561*, 660*, 753 

Madras Government Oriental Manutermt 
Library, 377* 
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Madura, 334, 361, 383, 400, 418, 679, 773 
Magadha, cxii, 568, 684, 727 
Migic, 26*, 28*. 46,85, 100, 115*, 138, 141*, 
179,205, 212, 213, 214, 220, 234, 260*, 
280*. 298, 303, 346, 419, 422, 463, 472, 
491,745 

Mihdhhiratn, vii, xiv, xvii, xxiii, xxix, 
xxxiii, xxxvii, xlix, Hi, Ixii, Ixxviii, 
Ixxic, IxKXvii*, xcvi*, xcviii, cxxix, 1, 
2, 4, 47, 60*, 101, 108, 112, 128*, 133*, 
140, Ifl*, 170, 173*, 177, 178, 189, 
195, 200*, 272, 299, 326, 327, 331, 332, 
337, 341, 356, 457, 465, 568, 608, 618, 
620-22, 624, 634, 635*, 642*, 653, 673, 
680, 681, 687-89, 673, 695, 697, 719, 720, 
722,739*.747, 748 
MahabharalU’mahjaTi, 325* 

Af rAaiAiiyi, viii, cxxi, 5*, 10, 48, 51, 350, 
512, 5I6, 519, 530*, 532*, 568, 611, 635, 
641,643,644,653,671,672,697, 738, 761 
Mahadfva (author), 464, 465 
Mahadcva, author of Rasodadhi, 561*, 629 
MahSldeva, commentator of Kadambarf, 
756* 

Mahideva, father of the author of CandrSloka, 
560 

MahEdcva, Jayadcva’s father, 389*, 462 
Mahftdcva VidySvagHa, 624* 

Mahikavi, 69, 278, 454 
Mah^kMa, 279 

Mahakavya, Ixxviii, 7, 73, 129, 156, 167; from 
fiharavi to M^gna 173-94, 305; Later 
316-45; 364, 366, 430, 539, 559, 563, 593, 
616, 620, 686, 765, 770, 772. See K5vya 
Mahiik^atrapa, 14 
Mahamitra, 251 

Mahanitaktt, 444, 449*, 465*, 501, 502*, 503, 
504, 505-10 
Mahipadma, 655 
Mah£p&tra, 331 
MahSraja-ka^ika-lekki, 80,614* 

MahUr&stra or Maratha, 415, 439*, 450, 547, 
629,684 

MahSrastri or Marathi, ix, x, cxx, 243*, 261*, 
270*, 424,684, 705, 707 
Mahasattva Candradasa, 656 
Mahasahghika, 69, 685 
Mahasena Pradyota, 111 
Mahaiveta, 230, 231,233, 235 
Maha-ummaga Jataka, 369* 

MahSoagga, 75, 77 
Mdidvastu, 83,614 
Mahavadin, 69 
MahSmbh&fa, cv 
MahdoidyS, 648* 

Mahavira, ix, 612 

MahSHrorearita, 277, 278*, 280*, 289*. 285- 
88, 297*, 449, 452, 502, 763 
Mahavrata cereimny, 45, 46, 533*j 635*, 640 
Mahayana, civ, cvi, cxi, cxii, cxvi, 70*, 71, 
72, 79,82, 377, 379 

MalUfySiM^hihmgu^avdeamCUhiistrtt, 614* 
Mahdfi/UMraddhotpSdtt-idsiTtt, 71 
MakSy3He‘SlitrdUMSra, cv . 

Mahayantrika, 498 
Mahendrapaia, cxvii, 454,455, 547* 


Mahendravikrama, cxiii, 239, 254, 494, 765 
Mahendraditya, 753 
Mahejvara, 535*, 555 
Mahe^vara Nayalaipkara, 556 
Maheivara Pagcanana, 623* 
MahejvarapaQdl^* 658 
Mahiiapattana, 368*, 658*, 660*, 661* 
Mahilaropya, 88 

Mahima Bhatta, 524, 530*, 542, 550-52, 555, 
698 

Mahima-sizphagarii, 751* 

Mahimnah-siotrafikd, 664* 

Mahifttmardini,- 659 
Mahipaia, 345 

Mahipaia Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanyakubja 
or Mahodaya, 454, 455, 470 
Mahipsla-carita, 345 
Mahipaia II of Bengal, 339,470 
Mahipaia, King, 547* 

Mahodaya, 454, See Mahipaia Bhuvanaika- 
maiia 

Maithila or Maithili, 121*, 392, 426, 486, 
497 511 

Maithilf-ktUydm, 497* 

Maitreya, 246*' 

Majumdar, 755* 

Makaranda, 220, 281,-85 
Malabar, ciii, cxi, 338*, 476, 647, 752*, 774 
MaladhSrin Devaprabha SOri, 332 
Malaya bill, 373*, 773 
Malayaketu, 263*, 266-68 
Malay Archipelago, cvi 
Malayavati, 259 
MalayavShana, King, 432 
Malayalam, 104, 105, 108, 185*, 371, 704*, 
776 

Malayalam Journal, 102* 

Malay Magic, 648 
Mallarija, 566 
Mallacarya, 331 
Malle^varam, 417* 

Mallika, daughter of Vidyadhaj-a King, 298 
MallikS-makaranda, 475,686, 769 
MallikS-maruta, 289,474,686 
MaHinatha,, 122, 126, 129*, 132*, 178*, 183*, 
189,325*, 558*,561,562,614,622*.623*, 
624*, 656, 657, 741, 742*, 743, 751*, 775 
Malva, 729* 

Mammaia, xx, zl, liii, Ixiv, 169*, 179* 197, 
255*, 325*, 401*, 439*, 516, 531*, 534*, 
538,552,555-57, 562, 570-79, 596, 600, 
625, 675, 742*, 758 
Manali^kara Matham, 711 
Maptjlaleivara Bhaila, 467 
Mandara, Mount, 319 
Mandasor, 18, 123, 183, 616, 732*, 752* 
Mandakini, female magician, 298 
Mandakrfota (metre), 9*, 12, i21*, 132, 150, 
151, 159*, 184*, 196*, 285*, 329, 372, 
382 

Mandaraka, lix 

Maitdim-naiktntmtb-wap^, 431, 566 
Mandarii^ 231 
Mandodari, 303,502 * 

M. Aneiaki,70*,71* 

MaAg^, 525* 
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Mahgala-ilokB, 7II, 720 
MangalSffaka, 740*, 752* 

Man^alodaya Press, 129* 

Manickchand Jain, 706-7 
Mat^idipa-mahSkdrutfila-eltvapailcu-slotra, 

614* 

Mapiguptaka, 491* 

Manikacandra Digambara GranthamSla, 467* 
Ma^ikafnika, Princess, 212 
XfapikarBtlkdffaka, 661* 

Mapir&ma, 122* 

MapitEra, Town, 226 
Mafiijarl (dancing girl), 198, 676 
MaAjari (metre), 12 
MaKju-bkSfi^i, 772* 

Manjubhagipl (metre), 13, 285 
Mankad, 67*. See D. R. Mankad 
Mankha or MaAkhaka, 19, 120* 322-23, 350*, 
360, 382*, 449, 557, 558, 627, 628, 761 
AtaAkha-kofa, 323* 

Mankowski, 218*, 691*, 700*, 755 
Manmatha, Mankhaka’s grandfather, 322 
Manmatha-mohana, 469* 

Manoduta, of VrajanStha 327, 374*, 752; 

of VijnudSsa 372*, 374*, 752 
Monohara Sarma, 622 
Monomohan Chakravarti, 389*, 413* 
Manorama, 301* 

Manoramd, 565 (of Bhattnji Oik^ila); 751* 
(of Kavicandra) 

Monorama-kuca-mnrdnna, 565 
Monoraraa-valsaiaja, 301*, 686 
Manorathagupta, 544 
Mohoralha, poet, 540*, 543, 544, 686* 
Manthara, 287, 303, 451,465 
AfanOfl, xxiv 
Mantragupta, 212,213 
Manu, xiii, xxv, xxvi, xxix, xxxvi, cx, 72, 
105, 705, 719, 733, 734 
Marawa, 773 
Marici, ascetic 211 
Mark Collins, 248*. 209* 

Marly, liv 
Marmaprakdia, 565 

Marriage, xiii, Ixxii, 22, 97, 168, 187, 252, 
259, 280*, 281, 283, 285, 286, 290, 291, 
292,302, 327,331,332, 333, 341,351,454, 
458, 471,497,633 
Marwar, 647 
Marx, xciv 
M. A. Stein, 353* 

Mata {olatpkara), 538, 563 
MataAga, 525* 

Match-maker, 272,281* 

Materialun zur kenninis des apabhraifih, 
750* 

. Meteriaux pour servir & I’historic de la 
diessc Buddbic^ue T&rl, 378* 
Matburaprasad Misra, 196* 

Mathura, cii, 49, 81*, 93, 350, 3‘’3*, 659* 
Mathuridlsa, Kayastha, 468 
Matkurd-mahimd, 664* 

Mathuranatba Sukla, 564,624* 

Mathurd-oijw, 679 
MatieitragUt, 613* 

Mtd^pvrd^, 138* 750 


MattaraayOra (metre), 181* 

Matla-vildia cxiii, 104*, 254-55, 487, 494, 
765 

Maudgallyana (Kumlradasa’s father), 185 
Maudgalya, xxv, 449 
Maudgalylyana, 77*, 655 
Maukhari, 227. 263 

Maurya, Iviii, Ixi, Ixxiv Ixxvii, xciv, xcv, 
c, cxvii, 262, 265*, 266, 268, 722, 734, 
735 

Max Lindenau, 53*, 103*, 708* 

Max Miiller, xxvii, 4-6. 171*, 539*, 612*, 630, 
671, 704*,706,751*. 

Maypole ceremony, 50 
MayQkha, xxvi 

Mayura, 121*. 155, 158*, 166, 167, 168, 169*, 
170, 171, 172, 239, 378, 538 
Mayura-ettraka, 730* 

Mayuragiri, 361,679, 772 
Mayuraka lix, 168* 

Afayii rdf taka, 168,659 
Madhava, 336 

Madhava, author of Bhdnubhdva-prakdsini, 
561* 

Madhava, author of Uddhava-dwta, 752 
Madhava, author of Vira-bhdnudaya, 379 
Madhava Dhatta, piobabic name of Kaviraja, 
340,620 

Madhava Rhatla, 467 

Madhava Bhatfa, Vi4vanatha Bhaita’s father, 
473* 

Mddhava-cnmpu, 439* 

Madhava, commentator, 622* * 

Madhava Afarya. commenlal(;r of Paidiaia 
Smfli, xcviii, 662*, 762 

Madhava in Mdlatimddhaea 281*83, 285, 
288 

Madhava Papijlita, 767 
Madhava, .^akalyamalla’s father, 331 
Madhava §arman, 373* 

Mddhavdnala-kathd, 424* 

Mddhuri, 666* 

Mddburya, xv, 522, 526, .528, 563, 572, 573, 
575, 576*, .578, 592 
Madhyamika, 71 
Mdeadhi {bhdfd), 537, 553, 568 
Magadh! (Prakrit), ix, 270*, 276*, 684 
Magha, xvi, cxiv, 23, 155, 156, 173, 174, 175, 
177, 179, 188-94, 223, 239, 305, 306, 315, 
316,319,321,325,334,344,429,528,538, 
553, 578*, 621-23, 656*, 704*, 706, 764 
Mdehaialtva-samuccaya, 623* 

Maharastn (Prakrit), 13,243*, 261*, 270*.See 
Mahara^tr! 

Mahi$mati, 450 
Mdlati, commentary, 751* 

Malatl, courtesan, 197, 676 
Malatl in Mdlati-mddhava, 281*83,285 
Mdtaii-mddkaoa, 53*, 219*, 244*, 277, 278, 
280*85, 287, 297*, 298, 452, 474*75, 553*, 
588*,763 
Malatl (metre), 12 

Malava or Malwa, cviii, cxii, 227, 539, 626 
736, 755 

Maiavarudra, 525*, 531* 

Malavikft, xxxi, 137,636 
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Mdlavikdjfnimitra, xxxi, xxxvi, c, 16, 53*. 

136-38,143,257,260*, 288,638,641, 708, 
712,740, 750, 759 
Mila (metre), 12 

MaJinI (metre), 14*, 77*, 159*, 173, 196*. 
285*, 373 

Malayabhara (metre), 285* 

Malyavat, 286-88,449, 451, 456 
Mdnameyodaya, 774 
Mana-mudfd-bhahjantt, 769 
Manatuiiga, 172,379 
Manavadurga, 773 
Manavikrama, 298* 

Mdnaviya Dhamaiasha. See Manu 
Manahka, 338, 666* 

Ma^ikkavachahara, ciii 
Manikyacandra, 525*, 547-49, 558, 564 
Ma^ikya Suri, 343 
Ma^ikya-vallikd, 687 
Mara, 19, 20, 73, 74, 345, 655 
Mdrijjana, 533* 

Marica, xxxvi 
Mdriea-vaflcita, 687 
Markaii^cya, Kavliuira, 684 
Markan^cya (Prakrit Grammar), 95* 
Martaij^avarman, king, 479*, 776 
Marula, woman poet, 417* 

Maruta, Kuntala prince, 298 
Mataiiga-Divakara, 171 
Matraraja, 686 

Matreeta, xvii, cv, 15, 79-80, 613,614* 
Ma^citra, 80 

Matrgupta, 5*, 119, 120, 523*, 525* 

Matfsena, Iviii 
Mdyd-pufpaka, 301,686 
Mayuraja, 298, 300,686 
M. Bloomfield, 28*, 212*, 250*, 254. Sec 
Bloomfield 

M. B, Emeneau, 404*, 421* 

M. B. Srinivasa Iyengar, 662* 

M. Chakravarty, 666*, 738* 

M. Dillon, 299* 

Medhatithi, xrvii, xrviii, 105, 719 
Medhavin, cxiv, 520, 525, 527, 532* 
Medhavirudra, 525* 685 
Medini, 721* 

Megasthencs, xcv 

MegkadiUa, xxxvii, rii, cxxvi, 40, 120, 123, 
124*, 125*, 131,132-34,150,151,156,157, 
364, 372, 374*, 396, 528, 553*, 656, 657, 
695, 728*, 729, 750, 752 
MeghadiUa'sama^d^hkha, 374* 
Megha-ditirthtt-muktavali, 751* 

Meghad&ldvaeuri, 751* 

Megha-latd, 751* 

Meghaprabhacarya, 503, 642, 769 
Meghavari^, cviii 
Meghavijaya, 375*, 703 
Mckhala, 459 

Mffanges Uvi, 92,694* 756* 

Melodrama or melodramatic, 55, 111, 115, 

116,139,141,259*,260,282,284,301,393, 
395,510 

Memoaves de 1* Academic imp. des Sciences de 
^^^l^tersburg, 629* 

Men^a, xxxi, 748 


Menakd-nahufa, 687 

Mentha or Bharlrmci^tlia, Ivii, cxvi, 120, 685 
Me^iharlja, 685 
Mepputtura Illam, 774 
Merchant of Venice, 33* 

Mcru, Mount, 452, 

Merutunga, 189* 428, 340*, 7^1* 
Mcruvijaya-gapi, 344*, 

Metaphor, 2, 34, 35, 39, 123, 151, 169*, 191, 
195, 233, 329 

Metre, exxv, cxxxi, 2, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 26*. 42, 52, 71, 75, 77, 83, 94. 95, 
107*, 120, 121, 125*, 131, 132, 134, 150. 
151, 158*, 159, 165*, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
171,172,173,174,180,181,184*,187,190, 
192,194,195,196,201,202,203,204,211*, 
219*. 225, 226, 243, 255*,261*,270,276, 
385*. 308, 317, 320, 323, 327, 329, 333*, 
387,359, 363,366, 368,378,380, 390,394, 
397, 510, 524*, 659, 660 
Metres of Bharlfhari, The, 165* 

Mesopotamia, civ 
McAvar, 363 
Mexican, 648 
Meyer, 209*, , 

M. Garcin de Tassy, 666 
M. Ghosh or Manomohan Ghosh, 12*, 444*, 
454*, 457* 

M. Habcrlandt, 700*. Sec Habcrlandt 
Mihirakula, cxii, cxiii, 356 
Milan, 760 

Mildred C. Tawncy, 47*. Sec Tawney 
Milindapailko, 254* 

Milton, 173, 298* 

Minandcr, c, cii, ciii 

Minor Poems of Nllakai^tha Dik$ita, 403* 

Minor Works of SahkardeSrya, 661*, 

Miracle, 81, 114, 172, 229, 321, 346, 357 
Mirzapore, 1%*, 

Miira {alatpkara), 652 
MiSra {Kdiya), 539, 563 
Mildkiam, xxxiv, xxvi, 553 733* 

Mithila, 186, 389, 392*, 396*, 403, 426*, 451, 
462, 479*, 497. See Maithila 
Mithradatc.<t, cii 
Mithydjndna-kha^na, 769 
Mitragupta, 212 
Mitramura, 773, 774 

Mitra (R. L.), 374*. Sec Rajcndralal Mitra 
Mitrananda, 475 

Mitteilmgen der Anthropology, Ges in Wien, 
648 

MlmaipsI, xxiii, 276, 516 
Mli^akfi, 383 

M. Krisbnamacharicr, 375* 

MIeccha, cxxii, 2622, 263*, 266, 478 
M. L. Ettinghausen, 173* 

MM. Sastri, 522, 523*, 524*. See Kara- 
prasad Sastri. 

M. N. Dutta, 539* 

Modem Remw, 373*, 618* 

Modem Vemaadar Lit, Hindustan, 

389*. 422* 

Modha family, 484 'm 

Moha-mudgara, 194,380 
Mohana-d5sa, 506* 
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Moha-par^aj>a, 362*, 484, 769 
Monastery, cviii, 228,656 
Monatsberickte dtr akademie der IVissensehqf- 
ten zu Berlin 732*, 750* 

Monatsber. d. kgl. preuss Aknd zu Berlin, 13B* 
Monicr Williams, 138*, 140* 

Monk, cvii,cix, 75, 78,81*, 211,214,254,321, 
343, 345, 404, 497 
Monody, 132, 157 

Monologue Play, 10*, 66, 156, 248, 250, 631 
Moral or morality, xlviii, I, Ixxv, Ixxxix, 
Ixxx, xci, xcvii, 214, 609, See Didactic 
Morgensticrne, 107*, 108*, 109 
Morika, woman poet, 417* 

Mount Abu, 374*, 466* 

Mfcchakntika, xxxiii, xivii, Ixiv, Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxvi, 53*, 58,60, 78, 100, 107, 108, 109*, 
209*, 211*, 213,239-48,252,253,264,269, 
270*, 291, 443, 479, 530*, 641, 716, 727, 
756, 757, 758, 761 
Mfdafign, 643 
Mrdahga-visuiaka, 252 
Mfgaraja-laktiman, title of Bhavia Nar&yana, 
272 ■ 


Mfgavati~caritra, 345 , 

MrgSnkadatta, 98 
MfgdAka-lekhd, 473 
Mrg3nkavati, 459 " 

M. R. Kale, 207*, 741*, 763 
M. R. Kavi, 211*, 248*, 464*, 476* 

M. R. Majumdar, 390* 

M. R. Telang, 138*, 277*, 298*, 371*. 388*. 

666 *, 763, See Telang 
M. Schuyler 40*, 46, 239*, 277*, 646. See 
Schuyler 

M. S. Levi, 688. Sec Levi and S, Levi 
M. T. Narasimha Aiyanger, 403*, 531*, 537*, 
552* 630 728* 729* 

Mudrd-rkfosa, xlvii, cxv, 53*, 58, 110, 162*, 
243*, 262, 264-71, 443, 474, 476, 760, 776 
Mudritn-kumudacandra, 476, 769 
Mugdha-bodhini, 660 
Mugdha~medhdkara, 566 
MugdkopadeJa, ilO, 67^ 

Muhammadan or Muslim or Moslem, Ixxii, 
xcii, cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, 315, 447, 478, 625, 
665*, 679, 680 

Muhammad Shah 11. 479*, 629 
MuhArta-grantha 730* 

Mutkd-earita, 440 
Mukt&phala-ketu, story of, 98 
Mukt&pl^a, cxvii, 618 
Muktd^i of Narasiipha Sflri, 533* 

Muktdvali of RimanStha, 751* 

Muktigarbha, 521 

Mukulabhatta, 188*, 535, 536, 540*, 541* 

* Mukunda Bha((a, 624* 

Mukmda-mdld, 381, 662 
Mukuttda-rnuktdvali, 397, 663*, 664* 
Mukunda-aildsa^k&iya, 764 
Mukunddnanda, 490, 492* 

Miikufa-US4ii«ko, cxiii, 299, 755 
Mulachandra Tulsidas Televala, 396 
MuIU JSml Nur-ud-din, 316* 

Mummunirftja, of Konfcuota, 432 
Manehen, 4^15,427*, 744*, 756* 


p.P. 150—102 


Mu^ipxka {Upanifad), xvii 
Muni Caturvijaya, 471*. 484* 

Munich, 240*, 633 
Muni Jinavijaya, 467* 

Muni Pu^yavijaya, 475*, 476*, 503* 
Munisuvrata, 478 
MutdsuvratttJkdym, 775 
Munisuvrata-kdtyaratna, 620 
MurU'a of Dhara, 340*, 428, 430, 550, 553*, 
See VSkpatiraja Mu^a 
Mural idhara, 740* 

Murari, 448-53, 455, 457, 459, 462, 463. 
760, 761 

Murshidabad, 397*, 468*, 662* 

Music, Ivi, Iviii, Ixxvii, xci, xciv, cviii, 
cxxviii, 20-22, 44, 56, 58*, 62,67, 76, 110, 
246, 598. 599,600,631,634, 635,635,643, 
645, 649, 729. Sec Song. 

Muka-kavi, 384, 661 
Mukarbhaka Sanikara, 384* 

Muladcva, Karniputra, 250, 407 
Mdla-kdrikd, 541 
MQlaraja, 678 
MOlasarvastivadins, 695 
Mysore, cxxiv, 159, 374*, 380* 

Mysterium und Mimus in Rgveda, 44*, 631*, 
647, 648 

Mystery Play, 44, 46, 631 
Myth or mythical xxxv, xxxviii, cxxviii, 128, 
150, 170, 179, 180,235,241,324, 357,406, 
,547, 680, 732, 758 

Mythology, v, lii, Ixii, cv, 128, 166, 701 

N 


Jdttchrichten d GSttingischen Gesstlseht^, 
300* 710 

Ji’achrichten von der Kgl, Gesellscfufft der 
‘'Wissensehttften, 520*, 522* 

NagoVIramapa, 252 
Nahapana, ci 

f{jifadka~carita, cxvii, 30, 325-30, 624, 625, 
626,629, 

Kaiiadha-prakdltt, 624* 

Pfaifadhdnanda, 465* 

^aifadkiya-prakdia, 624* 

Pfakfotra, xiv 

Nala 326-29, 331, 337, 341, 435, 620, 623* 
624,626, 746 
y/ala-bhi^mipdla-rdpaka, 623 
Pfaia-camp^t 299, 435,694* 

Nala-earita, 465*, 623, 764 
jfala-ramdyata, 547 
Mtla-varfuma'kdvya, 623 
Ntdavikrema, Ixxxv, 687 
^eda-vildsa, 462*, 465, 469, 769 
Pfalayani-earita, 774 
J^ala-yddinia-r3ghava-pdp4dviyn, 623 
Naldbhywlaya, 331, 627, 771 
Pfoldnandn, 623 
Nalla Dlkfita, 490 

Mlodaya, 121, 337, 338*, 620-23, 740* 

Nami sadhu, 11*, 525*, 531*, 532*, 

Nanda, 74, 75, 156, 264*, 265*. 266, $68 
Nanda, Buddha’s half-barother, 613 
Nandaiala, 668 
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Nandana, 281 
Nandana (metre), 184* 

Nandargikar, 5*, 123*. (G. R.), 124*, 185*, 
729*, 751* 

Nandavantl, 302 
Nandignoia-vijaya, 511* 

Nandtkesvara, 521, 524* 

Nandimili, 687 
Nstndisv&mi, 521 


^afijaidja-jnJobhiifafui, 490* 

Narahari, commentator, 325*, 621*. 624* 
741* 


Narahari, poet, 370 
Narahari Sarasvatitirtha, 556 
NarakasuTtt'mjaya, 769 
NaranSraya^^anda, 332,678, 770 
Narasitphadeva, Gajapati, 511* 

Narasiipha, king of Utpala, 561 
Jfarasi^ha-manifa, 556 
Narasitpha, of Vijayanagara, 497* 
Narasiipha, Sena, 755* 

Naraaiipha Suri, 533* 

Narasiipha Thakkura, 556 
Narav&hanadatta, 97-100, 693, 694, 700 
Nardataka (metre), 285* 

Narendraprabha, 769, 770 
Narendravardhana, 300 
Nariman, 18* 

NarkQtaka (metre), 184* 

Jiama-mSld, 408, 409-10 
Nasik, 15,612, 772 

Nata, 51*, 52*, 633-35,637,639-44,647,648, 


Jfafa-s^ra, 52*, 523, 635, 640 
Native Opinion Press, 380* 
dfaukd, 561*, 

Nauaari, 435 

Navadvipa or Nadia, xxiv, 373*, 485 
Nava KSlidSsa, 740 
NavamSlikS, Princess of Sravasti, 212 
/favaratna-mdld, 740* 

Navas&hasahka, 553* 

J^ava-sdhasddka-carita, 168, 349-50, 676 

Navasdkasdiika-carUa-camt&, 326* 

Naw&b Asaf Kh&n, 364* 

Nayacandra SGri, 363 
Nabhadasa, 389* 

NGgabhata, cxvii, 

Nagfadevi, 350 

Nagaraka, 20, 21, 22, 24, 24 62, 246 
Nagariya, 335*. 403, 674 
Nagasena, 254* 


Ndgdnanda, Ixxxiv, cxiii,- 19, 53*, 60, 173, 
189*, 255, 256, 258-60,656, 674, 720, 759 
Nagarjuna, cVi, cxyiii, 80*, 81*, 

Nagarjuna, king, 432, 766 
Nageiabhata, 565, 637-39, 758 
Nagojibhatta, 556, 561*, 

MnmidgdniUdsana, 731 
Nanaka, 770 
Napdillagopa, 481* 

Nandi, M, 104*, 109*, 649, 709, 711, 718 
Nandi Bharata, 524* 

MndUloka, 713 
Nanyadeva, 277* 

Narada, 116, 190,721,750 - - 


Nara^aipsa hymns, 3 

Narayana, author of Hitopadeia, 90. 701*. 

706 r . , , 

Narayapa, auhtor of Yrtta-ratnakara, 527 
Narayapabhatta, 382,617, 687, 748*, 774 
Narayapa, commentator, 126*. 129*. 277* 
325*, 624, 741*, 755* 

Nlrayaha, commentator olRgvdda, 767 
Narayapa (deity), 664 
Narayana Dikgita, 630,674 
Narayapa, father of the poet Kf/pa, 369 
Narayana, poet, Iviii, 336, 368*, 371 
Narayapa, Ravideva’s father, 620 
Narayapa Saha, 361, 679, 772 
Narayanatirtha, 3% 

Narayapa Vidyavinoda, 616* 

Narayapa, Visvanatha’s great grand-father, 
563 

Ndrdyaoiya (Stotra), 371, 382, 664 
Nataka, Ixxvii, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxv 
Ixxxviii, 64, 65, 67, 139*, 258, 299, 301, 
302, 457, 462, 505, 506* (Maha-), 507*, 
562, 633, 635*, 645, 648, 653*, 655, 686, 
709, 711, 714,. 715. See Drama. 
Ndpaka-cartdrikd, 664* 

Mfaka4akfSttf!ia-iatna-koia, 299*, 300*, 715, 


Pfdfaka-mimdipsd, 558 
Ndfa-vdta-prakasana, 496 
Natika", 67, 256, 457, 462, 471-72, 473, 484, 
686. 726. See Drama. 


Ndtya-darpatf,a, Ixxvii, 66* 105*, 120*, 121*, 
244*, 271*, 299*, 300*, 301, 302, 450* 
463,468,471,475,648,649,686, 715, 716, 


Ndpya pradipa, 525* 

Nd}ya Sdstra^ ix, x, Ixxv-lxxviii, xeix, cxiv, 
51*, 52, 53*, 56, 250, 521, 518, 522-24, 
525, 530*, 532,* 539*, 550, 575, 582, 
596, 630,642, 645,650*,731 
Ndfyasdtra, idi, 512, 548, 652, 650 
Nafya-veda-vivrti, 525* 

N. B. Godabole. 140*, 178*, 207*, 272, 759 
N. B. Parvanikar, 126* 

N. B. Utgikar, 279* 

N. Chakravarty, 751* 

Nema Bhgrgava, 631 
Nemaditya, 435* 

Ntmi’d^ta, 374* 

Ncmi-kumara, 563 
Neminatha, 345, 374 
Mmi-nirpdpd, 345, 559 
Nemba^u 561* 

Nepal Ms., 389* 

Nepal or Nepalese, cviii, cxvi, 73*, 90, 93, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 412, 421, 510*, 688, 689, 692, 
696,699,700,706 
^epdla-mdhdtmya, 93,688 
Nebudda, c 

Newari, 321, 704*, 707 

New Attic (Greek) Comedy, 53, 242 

New Haven, 88, 421 

JVw lad. AiOipuin, 324*, 326* 

New York, 239*. 2W*, 2l6*, 646, 754* 

N. G. Banerji, 339* 

N. G. G. W., 262*, 469*, 686, 732*, 760 
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N. G. Mazumdar, 729 
N. G. W. G.,6U 
N. I. A., 371* 

}/ibandhas, xxvi, cxviii 
J^idarianS (ala^kdra), 526, 530, 536* 
^idana-kttthS, 67* 

Nigha^tUf 518, 730* 

Nila (river) in North Malabar, 774 
Nilfeantha Janardan Kirtane, 363* 
Nimbavati, 281* 

^indopamS, 532* 

Nipalas, vii 

Pfirbkaya-bkima, 465, 769 
Nirbhaya Narcntlra, 547* 

NirmalSta, 189 
Pfir^ya-sindku xxvi 
Pfirukla, cxxiv, 518 
^irvdpo-fafktt, 380 
Nishikanta Chatterjee, 649* 

Nilyasvarup firahmacari, 325*, 440* 

Niyoga, Ixiii 
Nizam, 773 

Nilakanfha, author of Mayukha, xx, xxvi 
Nilkapiha (Bhatta Gopala’s father), 278 
Nilkaniha (Commentator of. Mahdbhdrata) 
47* 

Nilakntha Oik$ita, 334, 383, 403, 410, 438, 
457*, 464*, 465, 467} 623, 629, 630* ,665, 
674, 675 

Nilkai^tha Makhin, 765 

Pfilkanfha'vijqya-campii, 334*, 437-38, 464* 

Mlomata-purdifa, 355 

JVih', 195, Ixxv, xcix, 704*, 705 

Niti-dvi^afHkdy 400 

JVili kalpaiani, 404 

Nili mahjari, 676 

JVili-piadipa, 121 

Niti-ralna, 11* 

Mti-iiilaka, (of Bhartfhari) 161, 162, 163, 
164,194,263*,401*,670,674; ofDhaiiada- 
deva and others, 370 
Nili'Sdra, 121 

Niti-i§3stra, 86, 623, 697, 698, 701 
Nitivarinan, 337 
Mttivdkydmrta, xcvii 
N. K. Bhattacharya, 326* 

N. L. Dey, 738* 

N. Mironow, 676* 

N. M. Pcnzcr, 96*. See Penzer (q.v.) 

Nobels, 615 

North Africa, 705 

PfoUs sur les Inda^scythes, 614* 

Notices, 374* 

Notices, of R. L. Mitra, 480* 

NTgomokfa prabandha, 775 
Nfpdoali, 355 
’ Npiiipha, 325* 

Nfsiipha Bhalpi, 551 

NjsiiiOia-campk, of Daivajiia Sflrya 437; of 
Keiavabnalfa 437; of Satpkarsat^a 437 
Nfsitpha of Bh3radvija Gotra, 486 
Nfsiipha, poet, 490* 

Ntsitpha-riya, 764 
Nisiipha Sarm&, 623* 

Nfsiipha, Seya Kmat 468 
Nftii^ui-mjdpti, 687 


Nrtya-prakSra, 67* 

N. S., 664* 

N. S. P, or Nirnay Sagar Press, 89*, 95*. 
96*, 119*, 121*, 122*, 126*, 132*, 138* 
140*, 158*, 161*, 168*, 178*, 183*, 188* 
189*, 197*, 207*, 221*, 226*,229*, 239*, 
241*, 249*, 256*, 271*, 277*, 298*, 299*, 
316*, 319*, 323*, 324*, 325*, 331*, 332*, 
334*, 336*, 337*, 340*, 341*, 342*, 345*, 
360*, 363*, 368*, 369*, 370*, 371*, 374*, 
379*, 380*, 383*, 384*, 391*, 401*, 403*, 
404*, 405*, 415*, 429*, 430*, 435*, 437*, 
438*, 449*, 457*, 462*, 464*, 467*, 468*, 
469*, 471*, 479*, 481*, 485*, 486, 489*, 
496*, 502*, 533 , 560, 614, 622*,. 624*, 
656*, 666*, 742, 759, 762, 763 

N. S. Panse, 462* 

Nun, Buddhist, lix, 281. Sec ParivrSjikS 
Ndtdnatari, 561 * 

Nyaya, 406 515, 624, 697 [Laukika), 698 
(Laukika) , 

Nyjy^bindu, 532* 

Nyiya iSstra 719 
Nylyosutra, cxiv 
NyayavScaspati Rudra, 679 
Nyjyo-ritodha, 715 

O 

Oak Mr. 529* 

O. Bohtlingk, 533, 756*, 759. See Bdhtlingk 
Observations ad Kdliddsae Mdlavikdgni- 

mitiam, 136*, 750* 

O.G.,649*,653*,755*,759 

Ocean of Story, 88*, 95*, 96*, 422*, 691* 

O.C. V.,650* 

Odryadcva Vadibhasiqiha, 344, 432 
Odiya,32i* 

Oedipus, 447 
Oesterly, 422* 

O. F. Tullberg, 750* 

Ogden, 18*. 173*, 256* (G.J. Ogden). 

Ojas, XV, 275, 526, 563, 573, 574, 576, 578, 
579 

O.J. M. S.,279* 

O. Kresslor, 673. Sec Oscar Kressler 
Oldenberg, x, 25, 200*, 524*, 632, 634, 763, 
See H. Oldenberg « 

OmkaijVha, 8* 

One-act Play, 112, 464, 466, 467, 473, 474, 
487, 500, 504 
One-cliatactcr Play, 112 
Orienulia, 470*. See Sir AstUosk jfuhihe 
Cotnsfi. Vol. 

Orient imd Occident, 744* 

Origin and Development of Bengali Lmgsiage, 
394* 

Origin of the Vidfijaka, The, 46* 

Orissa, 389,468,485, 511*, 563 
Oriyft, 563 

Omatior Text, 89, 90, 420, 422. See Textus 
Ornatior 

Oscar Kressler, 196*, 673 
Ostasiat Zeitschfift., 650* 

Osten. Monatssekriji ffkr den Onent, 646, 
653*, 657* 
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Ottoztein, Dr., 712 
Oufadha-prmoga, 730* 

Outlines the History qf AlamkSra Lilera- 
ture, 520* 

O. Walter, 744*, 764. See Walter 
Oxford, 11*, 73,666* 

Oxford University Press, 74*, 80*. 101*, 
277* 

Oxus Valley, 730 


P 

Pada, 559 

Pada-bhdvarthtt-candrika, 666 * 

Pada-candrikd, 207* 

Pada~dipika, 207* 

Pttdadoia, 552 
Pada-dyotinf, 666 * 

Pada-mahjuri, 528 
Padavakydithtt-paRjika, 624* 

Pud&nka-diila, 373*, 752 
Padarlha-dipika, 741* 

Paddrthasartham, 764 
Padavali, 575, 576, 630 
Padma, 620 
Padmacandra, 476 

Padmagupta, 168*, 349-50, 353, 357, 676 
Padma-inihira, 355 
Padma, minister, 344 
Padmanandibhattaraka, 619* 

PadmanUbha, 403* 

PadmanSibhapuram, 711 
Padmap&da, 663 

Padma-piabhrtaka, 248, 249, 250, 761 
Padmapura, 278 

PadmapufUna, 138*, 140, 747, 748* 
Padmasambbava (sage), cxvi 
PadmSnanda, 331*, 344, 400, 620 
Padinananda, Jaina, 4O0 
Padm&vatl, (Jayadeva’s wife), 389, 390*, 
666 

Padm^vat! (mother tif the poet Soddbala)> 
431 

Padm&vttli-parit^ya, 687 

Padmavati (Udayana’s love-lady), 98,300,714 

Padm&vatl, woman-poet, 416 

Pttdya, 529, 539, 563 

Ptidya-cU^dtt.arfi, 345 

Padu-kudambari, 324* 

Pa^a-racana, 415, 416 

Padya-veni, 415 

PaaydmTta-taraAninf, 415 

Padydvall, 8*, 324*, 397, 415, 663*, 664*, 

Pagan, 662* 

Pahlavi, 87, 88 

Pahlavi, version of the PaRcatantra, 87, 88 
Painting, xci, cxi, 57, 649 
PaiiSca, 691*, 693 

Pai^&cl (Prakrit), ix evi, 93, 94, 95, 537, 685, 
695 


Paltblnasi, xxv 
Psmhatikft (metre), 194 
PaJace (library of Travanrore, 711 
PiM^o^aphic, 655 
®hat, 325* 

'Paliyam Manuscript Library', 494* 
Pallava, cxiii, 254, 709, 765 


Palmer Boyd, 256*, 759 
PampS-rSmdyana, 619 
PaRcabdna-oijaya, 490 

PaRcaTdtra,m\, 109, 112, 113, 272, 709, 
710*, 720, 721 
PaRcardtra-ndfttka, 709 
PaAcaritrins, xeix 
PdRcaiali, 384,661 * 

PaRctt-sdyaka, 498 
PaRca-siddhdntikd, 730* 

Paficaiikha, 241*, 762 
PaRctt'Stttvi, 660* 

PaRcatantra, 15, 83, 84, 85, 86-92, 95, 98, 
155, 200, 204, 207, 224, 231, 263*, 400, 
419, 420, 425, 614, 670, 673, 691*, 694*, 
696, 699, 700, 701-07 
PaRcatantra Reconstructed, The, 88* 

Paftcavatl, 289, 293, 450 
PaRcdkhydna, 89, 704 
PaRcdknydnaktt, 703 
PaRcdkhyanoddhdra, 703 
Pagranina, 743*, 

Paridit, 126*, 324*, 331*, 382*, 440*, 455*, 
457*, 462*, 487*, 617*, 618*, 664*, 741*, 
742*, 751* 

Pai^diln-pida-vifarada, 499 
Panegyrics, xiv, xeix, cx, 3, 14, 18, 79, 167, 
170, 190, 193, 238, 326*, 346, 362, 363, 
377, 383 
Papis, 631 

Panjab Univ. Orient. Publication Series, 73*, 
320* 

Pannalal Choudhuri, 379* 

Pantomime or Pantomimic, 67, 634, 638, 639 
642 

P. Anujan Achan, 494* 

Papal, xciv 

Parab, 95*, 168*, 299*. See K. P. Parab 
Paramardideva, 473, 768 
Paramdditya-stotra, 659 
Param&nanda Cakravartti, 556 
Param&nanda-d^a-sena KavikarpapOra, 333 
398, 440, 485 

Paramara (dynasty), 349, 428, 431, 472 
Paramara Sindhurija, 349 
ParamArtha, cxii 

Paramdrtha-bodhi-citta-bhdvdnukramtt-varpa- 
satftgraka, 614* 

ParamSrtkasandarbha, 664* 

Paramdtma-prakd^a, 139* 

Parameia-stotrdmlf, 662 
Paramejvara Iyer, 663* 

Parameivar&c&rya, 546 

Paraiurama, 287, 288, 325, 451, 456, 723 
ParatriqtJikd-oivaratjui, 544 
Paravanikar, 126* 

ParSkramabihu, King, 378 
Paraiara, xcviii, 521,705 
Parikardltmkdra, 555 
Parikathd, 757* 

Parimala, same as Padmi^pta (q.v.) 

Pe^irfima (aUaiikSra). 557, 562 
Paris, 83*, 92*, 126*, 26|P, 371*, 378*. 389*. 
429*, 481*, 522*, 6| l*-I3*, 631, 635*, 646, 
666*, 694*, 696, 751*, 756*. 75$ 
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ParUiffa-parvan, 265*, 343 
Parivrijika, xxxi, 252, 282, 301, 638 
Pariortti (ala^dra), 526, 530, 534, 536 
Parpadatta, cxii 
Parody, xxxii 

Paronomasia, 33,34, 221, 222,223, 236,334, 
See Sfeto and Pun 
Parthian, ci, 5 
ParufavfUi, 534 

ParyyayoktttialaiiASra), 526, 534, 545, 583 
PaspaiShnikttf cxxi, 568*. See MahdbhSsya 
Patanjali, vi, vii, viii, xviii, xix, xx, Iviii, cii, 
oviii, cxxi, cxxii, ocxiii, cxxiv, 5*, 6*, 10, 
II. 13, 19, 48, 49, 52, 54, 186*, 200, 513, 
516,521,522,568,576,611,612,635,640, 
643, 644*, 653, 671, 738, 754. See 
Mahahhasya 
PStaka, 109*, 721, 722 

Pathak, 132*, 133*, 161*, 189*. 340*, .528*, 
531*, 620, 656*, 751*, See K. B. Pathak 
Pathak Commemoration Volume, 454*, 5()6* 
Pathological, 602, 603 

Pathos, 39, 114, 131, 135, H6, 151. 261, 292, 
296, 452, 461,470 
Patna, Ixi, Ixxiv * 

Patralekha, 230, 234 
Pattamadai, 775 ^ 

Paulastya, 93 

Paul Elmer More, 703 

Pavana-duta, of Dhoyi, 373*, 374*, 751; of 
Vadicandra Suri, 373* 

Pavolini, 523* See P. E. Pavolini 
PayodhUmanthana, 686 
PSda-ta^itnka, 248, 249, 251, 253, 762 
Pddukd-sahusra, 332*, 384* 
Pdiya~lacchi-n5ma-mald, 430* 
Pdla-ftopdla-kathanaka, 427 
Palaka, 97, 244*, 245*, 758 
PSlanpur, 770 
Pilas of Bengal, 470* 

Pali, cx, 80, 321, 345, 434, 612 
P&Ii'j^takas, xviii, 80. SecjStaka 
Pdflcastttvi, 660* 

PaflcEla, 568,658*, 684 
Pdncdli (riti), 535, 537, 553, 563, 565, 568, 
573, 578,684 


Pa^dava, 113, 178, 337, 340, 457, 619, 723-25 

Pd^avd~carittt, 332 

Pdtfifovdbhyudaya, 504 

Pd^4^dnandd, 301,686 

Pat^K^u, 337 

Papaya kingdom, 773 

Pa^i^ya Rajasiipha I, 106* 

Pa^^ya-Ter-Maran-Rajaiitjjha, 106* 

Panini, vi, xvi, xviii, Ivii, c, cviii, cxxi, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 52*, 93, 178*, 252, 336, 513, 
514,516,518,519,520,523,527,567,585, 
611,617,634,636,638,639,640,642,644, 
645,653,671,685, 734* 

Paoini, Poet, 611,653* 

Papinian, cxxii, cxxiii 
Pdntha-dm, 373* 

PspabuMtt eBmmttbuddhi’kathSna^, 427 
mpayallaya Sari, 386*, 662* 

Papadtop, 500 

niamitai (perfections of a Bodhuattva), 80 


Pirttmitd-semdsa, 614 
Pdrij^a-hara^, 340*, 510-11 
PiriJ^a-hi»afta-camp&, 437 
Pdrijdta-mahjari, 4/2 
Pariva, 70 
Parivanatha, 374 
Pdrloandtha-carita, 343*, 619 
Pdrsvdbhyudaya, 132*, 374*, 656, 657 
Pdrtha-kathd, 621* 

Partita, King, cxvi 
Pdrtha-pardkrama, 466, 769 
Panhapura, 342 
Pdilhtt-vijaya, 686 

Parvati, xxxi. xxxvii, Ixxx, 341, 396, 630, 
741,742 

Pdrvati-paritfttya, cxiii, 298, 469, 627, 686, 
755, 771 

Parvati-nkmi^iya, 341 
Pa^lupata, 254 

Paiupata, son of Kubera, 225 
Pataliputra, Iviii, cvi, cvii, cviii, cix, 220, 
263*, 477 

Pdtdla-vijaya,, 7, 611 
Payaguncji, 756 

P. Bohlcn, 161*, 367. Sec Bohlen 
P. d’ Alheiin, 277* 

P. de Lacy Johnstone, 744* 

P. D. Gune, 107* 

P. E. Foucaux 83*, 138* 

Pchlevi, 698, 701, 702, 705 
Penance, xxxii, Ixxx, 626 
Penzer, 29*, 9!)*, 422*. 691*. Sec N, M. 
Pcnzer 

P. E. Pavolini, 141*, 710. See Pavolini 
Perikles, 22 

Periplus of the Kiytfiroean Sea, 737 
Persia, 736, 737 

Persian, v, Ixxii, fit, 89*, 316*, 629,696*, 
707, 771, 772 
Perubhafia, 565 
Perumanam, 774 
Perumais, Vais^ava, 662* 

Peshawar, ciii, civ, 736 
Pe.ssimisnt, Ixxxi, 19,36 
P. Goldschmidt, 119* 

Phallic rites, 50 
Phidias, Ixviii 
Philolog. — Histor., 522* 

Philology, V 

Philosophical or Philosophy, Vj xxii, xxiii, 
xxvi, xxvii, xlvii, xlviii, Ixvi, Ixxii, Ixxv, 
Ixxxii, xc, xci, xciv, cxvii, cxviii, exx, 
26*,42,71,8l*, 157*, 161, 164, 167, 195, 
.328, 332, 347, 357, 375, 377, 380, 382, 
385, 483, 494, 516, 544, 545, 580, 590, 
604,605,625,671,675,683,698, 742,765 
Phonetical, cxxiv 
P. Horn, 629 

Phraseology, 32, 35, 181, 184, 192, 412, 605, 
720, 721 

Phunkalamilra, 497 
Pickford, 763 
Pilgrim's Progress, 481 
Pi^&ka-nandin, 339 
Pifigala, Ivii, cviii, 12, 611 
Pilftcas, 693 
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Plschel, viii, 9*. 17*, 47*, 52*. 95*, 121*, 
138*, 140*, 243*, 298*, 340*,371*,389* 
393, 394, 413*, 444*, 470, 503*, 524*, 
537, 558, 620*, 632, 642, 650,652*, 653*, 
666*,674,686,695,708*,750*,751*. See 
R. Pischel 

Pisharoti, 381*, 662*, 664*, 710, 712, 713, 
714*. Sec K. R. Pisharoti 
Pi^ita{alaipkSrtt), 538 
PitEmbara, 486, 666* 

Pifhaniarda, 645 
PiyUfa-lahati, 665 
PlyOsavarsM, 462 
P. K. Code, 122*, 149*, 415*, 

Plasscy, 747 
Plato, Iv, 486*, 629* 

Platonic, 165* 

Pliny, 737 
Pluralism, xxvii, Ixx 
Pluta (accent), cxxii 
Plutarch, xxxiv 
P, L. Vaidya,36l*,436* 

Poems of Mayura, 121* 

Poetics, xvi, 15, 22 , 29, 37, 52 , 62, 63, 160, 
309, 323, 366, 521, 529, 536, 585, 610, 
618, 667, 742*. See Alatpkara 
Poetics (referring to Sanskrit Poetics), 615 
Poetics of Aristotle, 650* 

Poetik, 646 

Poetry, xvi, xv, xvi, xx, xxviii,xli, Ixii, Ixvi, 
exxv, cxxix, 4, 11, 12, 13, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
39, 58, 121, 134, 149, 151-53, 156, 157, 
ll50, 165,167, 176,177, 182, 184, 185, 188, 
192 194,232, 235, 246,250,260,292, 306, 
314, 315, 318, 348, 359, 364-67, 369, 375, 
376,385,394,398,399,404,418,419,453, 
460,461,481,542,546,548,549,550, 551, 
554, 568, 572, 577, 578-81, 583-86, 590, 
599, 604, 606, 621*, 629*, 656, 729, 751* 
Political, liv, Ixxv, xcii, ciii, cxvii, cxix, 24*, 
74, 91, 111, 174, 245, 264, 265, 266, 332, 
339, 354,363,447,477, 478,680,683 
Political History of Ancient India, 736 
Politics or Polity, xevi, cxvi, cxvi, 26*, 265,357, 
622,698,701, 705,729 
Poona, 101*, 123*, 132*, 140*, 149*, 185*, 
240*, 242*, 256*, 262*, 272*, 279*, 360*, 
361*, 380*, 408*, 435*, 473*, 462,468, 
529*, 660*, 703 
Poptdar Ballad, The, 632* 

Pornography, 675 

P, Peterson or Peterson 8*, 9*, 10*, 90, 
U9*.21*.l62* 166*, 172*, 207*, 218,229*, 
230*, 235*, 278*, 320*, 345*, 611*, 620, 
621,686,704, 708* 

P. P. S. Sastrl, 335*, 341*, 361*, 417*, 437*, 
740*, 742, 756*, 768 

Prabmdha^eintimttjLi, 19, 189*, 428, 751*, 767, 
770 

Pribandha^koJa, 7*, 326,428 
Prabhajkara Sastri Veturi, 494* 

(commentary), 556 
PraU^kara, 396*, 741*, 756 
Prat^&kara-vardhana, 227, 233 
' Prid>hihalwi<ttrite, 767 
FKbh&vati, 466, 564 


Prabhudesd, 417 

Prabodha-eandrodwa, ixxxviii, 77, 480-84, 
486*, 487* 

PrabodhSnanda, 369*, 397 
Prabuddha-rauhitftya, 476, 769 
Praca^d^bhairava, 769 
Pracaif4‘S'pan4ava, same as. Bdla-bhUrata 
(q. V.), 547 
Praca^d^'sepha, 499 
Pracetiyana, 521 
Pradipaka 622* 

Pradyota, 110, 726, 758 
Pradyumna, 466 
Pradyumnabhyudaya, 466 
Pragmatic, cxviii, cxxvii, 598 
Praharapakalika (metre), 184* 

Prahar^ipl (metre), 12, 14*, 181*, 190 
Prakasana, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, 
62,66, 244*, 254, 255, 411, 474, 487, 488, 
493-500,687, 765 
PrakelikS, 530, 578*, 

Prahlada, 437 

Prabladanadcva, Yuvaraja, 466, 769, 770 
Prajapati, xxv 
Prajapati-nandin, 339 
Prajnakara-misra, 121* 

Prakarofia, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxv-lxxxvii,65, 
67, 76, 121*, 244*, 298, 301, 302, 474, 
475, 476, 650,686, 726, 727 
Prakarapika, 67* 

Prakaiavar$a, 621* 

Prakaiendra, 404 

Prakrit, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xvii, xviii, lix, 

. ci, cii, exx, exxi, cxxiv, 3, 4, 5, II*, 15, 
17*, 41, 46, 49, 67, 77, 87*, 92 , 94, 95, 
96, 105, 107, 119, 139, 155, 156, 157, 161* 
172*, 201,219,242*,243,253,255*, 261*, 
262*, 270, 276, 279, 283*,285*,314, 322, 
350*, 361,362,425,427,428,430*,444-45, 
458, 461, 489, 503, 537, 612, 683, 684, 
688,691*, 695,703, 719,721,730,750* 
Prakritism, 15, 82 
Prakriya-sarvasva, 774 
Pramada (metre), 13 
Pram&^ns, 553 
Pramatittvidya, xeix 
Pramitak$ara (metre), 12, 13, 181* 

Prarocana, 50.5 
Praiatfisopamd, 157* 167,532* 

Praianna-rSghaa, 146, 369, 389*, 426-63, 464 
502, 7^ 

Pralasti, viii, Ixxx, Ixxxviii, xeix, evi, 
6, 14, 17, 18, 345, 520,646,692, 739, 768 
Pra^ti-rahtSoidi, 564 

PrasOda, xv, 149, 526, 563, 573, 574, 576 
Prasenajit, 321 

PrastAvana,104,590,604,605,624,664,675, 
683,698, 711, 742, 754, 765, 772 
Praina-candrtkd, 730* 

Prasth&na-Huda, 664* 

Prat&pa Narasiipha, 562 
Pratiparudra-deva, 562 
Frat&parudra, Gtyapati, 485 
PTeiU^afuita~kttlydtka, Alo ^ 

PratAparudra, KAkaflya 467, 470*, 531* 
PratApanidra ofWaniii)gaI,467, 479* 
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PrMparudra-yasobhUfOfjut, 479*, 526, 529*. 

561, 562, 565 
PratSpa Siha, 360, 772 
PratiiM-ca^afiya, 271*, 301*, 301-2 
Pratiharenduraja, 527, 530*, 533, 535, 536, 
538, 541*, 542, 543*, 545,584,585 
Pratijfiakara, Misra, 623* 

PratijM-nSfaka, 709, 710*, 517, 720,. 721 
PratijMyttugmdhar5ya^,\0\, 108, 109, 110, 
11.5, 116-17, 265, 301*, 302*, 714, 719, 757 
Praliloma (marriage), xiii 
Fralima-ndfakJ, 60, 101, 109*, 113, 114, 708*, 
709, 719, 720, 726 
PratimSniruddhu, 301, 686 
Piatimokfa-sUtrapaddhati, 614 
Pralimukha-sandhi, Ixxxii 
Prati^thana, ci, 93, 94, 95 
Prativast&pamd, 526, 536 
Pralyobhijfld school, 544, 545 
Pravarapura, 350 
Pravarascna, cxv, 16, 119 
Pravartaka, 263*, 264* 

Prayaga, 88, .301, 350, 4.50 
Praydgabhyudaya, 686 
Prayogtt-pdrijdla, xxvi ^ 

Prdcetasn-hdddhakalpa, 719 
Prdcyd (Prakrta), ix 
Prajyabhatta, 354, 359, 677 
Pr^ta-prakdia 11*, 683, 730 
Prdkfta-mpdvatdra, 656* 

Prakfla~vivfti, 748* 

PrananSrayaija, 364 
Prdt^dbhara^a, 364, 675 
Pralimokfa-sntra-paddhati, 614 
Prdtiidkhyas viii 

Pre-caitanya Vai^navi.sm in Bengal in 
Feslschrifl M. )Vinfermtz, 391* 

P. Regnaud, 520*. See Regnaud 
Prekfdrtakas, 464, 645 

Prcmacandra Tarkavggisa, 325*, 340*, 449, 
624* 

Prcmadbara, 621 
Premendusdgara, 664* 

Prelakdrya, 733* 

Preyas {alajpkdra), 526, 534, 536, 557 
Prmtz, Dr., 107*, 710. Sec W. Printz 
Privy Council, xiii 
Priyadarjiki, 301* 

Priyadariikd, Ixxxvi, cxiii, 18* 55*, 110*, 
173*,255,256-58,260,261,383,691*, 693, 
713, 758, 759 
PriyaipvadS, 748 
Priyaftgu, 11 
Pritikuta, '225< 

Prttisandarbka, 664* 

Problem of the Mahdndtak^, 501 
Proceedings and Transactions of the All 
India Oriental Conference, 753 
Proceedings of the Fifth Orient. Conf, 127* 
Proceedings of the First Orient. Conf, 107*, 
149* 

Proceedings of the Second Orient, Corf,, 126* 
338 

Proceedings if the Tenth Alt India Orient. 

Conference, 338*, 497* 

Proddyota Bnatfa, 560 


Prose, Ixv, cxvi, cxix, 6, 14, 17, 18, 34, 37, 
38. 42, 44, 45, 49, 55, 57, 80, 82, 83, 
87, 94, 118, 155, 171, 200-39, 429-32 
(Prose K5vya); 261, 276, 296, 303, 
418-20 (Later Prose Literature); 420-29 
(Prose Tale): 433-34 (Prose in Campfl); 
569, 612, 618*, 622, 627, 632, 634, 640, 
647, 655, 676 (Romance); 678, 680, 694, 
700, 721, 751,752, 754, 768, 771 
Prosody, 12, 188, 310, 331*, 439* 
Pflkakpadatua 573 
Pfthu, 262 
Prthvidhara, 758 
Pflhvl (metre), 196* 

Prthviraja, 360, 628, 677, 768 
Prthvirdja-vijaya, 360. 628,677 
Przyluski, 81* 

Psychological or Psychology, 22, 32, 139, 244, 
294, 365,376 , 385, 388, 594, 602 
PulakeSin II, 178 
Piilastya 521 

Piilinda or Pulindlira, 229*, 431 
Pun, xxi, 33, 148, 169*, 171, 172, 182. 191, 
206,210,222, 236, 328,3.34,335,3.37, 3.39, 
341, 360, 370, .382, 431, 4.35, .587, See 
Paronomasia and ole^a 
Pmarukla-vaddbhdsa, 534, 556, 563 
Pundarlka, 230, 746 
Pupdarikak^a, 616* 

Puudravardhaiia, 339 
Punishment, xevi, 660 

Punjab, ciii, civ, eviii, cxvii, h'lO, 650, 6.56 
Punyaketu, 484 * 

Pmiyayaias, 70 

Puppet-play, 47,642,652*, 653* 

Puragupta, exii 
Pura^jana-carita, 480* 

Pura^jana-ndfaka, 480* 

Purana or Puranie, vii, xiii, xxvi, xxxiv, 
XXXV, xli, xiii, Ixxiii, Ixxix, Ixxxviii, xeix, 
evii, 83, 93, 101, 115, 128, 132*, 137*, 
138*, 140*, 166, 169, 170, 195, 322, 325, 
331, 332, .342, 346, 377*, 378, 381, 384, 
385, 402, 437, 462, 466, 469, 508*, 539, 
624, 647, 680, 687 
Puri, 331, 450*, 48.5, 511* 

Purohita, xcv 

Purusakdra, grammatical commentary, 663 
Purufa-parikfd, 426 
Puru^ottama Sarasvatl, 664 
Puruvana, 336 

Purfiravi, 85, 138, 139, 151, 283, 385, 463, 
464, 631, 632 • ' 

Pusalker, 721, 727*. See A. D. Pusalker 
Puskara, 88 
Pufpabdrfa-vildsa, 740* 

Pu$pabhati, 227 

Pu^padanta, 381, 436,619*, 660 
Pufpa-diifitaka (or ^bhifitaka), 301, 302, 

686 

Puypamata, 563 
Pugpasena, 432,623* 

PufpitIgrS (metre), 14*, 120*, 150, 181*, 
196* 

Puiyamitra, lx, ci, ^ii, exit, cxvii, 568, 735, 
736 
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Pur^abhadra, 89, 425, 698, 701, 703, 704, 
706 

PQrnacandra D«“, 380* 

Purpakalasagaoi, 678* 

Puri^a'Sarasvatl, 132* 

PQroavarman, cxi 
Pilrva{alatitk&ra), 563 
Pdrva-rahga, 50, 54*, 649 

P. V. Kane, 173*, 229*, 520*. 521*, 523*, 
524*, 525*, 529*, 531, 564, 566. Sec Kane 
P. Von Bohlen, 367*. Sre Bohlen 
P. V. Ramanujasvatni, 258* 

P. W.Jacob, 207* 

Q 

Q. uak«:nbos, 168*, 170*, 172*, 659*. See G. P. 

Qiiakrnbo!*. 

QuaHerly Jour, of Andhra Research Soc., 
476* 

Qjiecn DiddS, cxvi. See DiddS 

R 

Rabi, 556 

Rabindranalli, xx, xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxix, xcii, 
134 

Race, xxii, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxix, xc 
Racine, liv 

Raghu.xxx, Ixi, 130, 132, 150*, 185*, 737, 
748, 743-45, 749 

Raghukara (=^K5lidasa), 8*, 129* 
Raghunandana, xxiv, cxviii 
Raghtmatha-hhiipatiya, 561 
Raghundlha-bhupa-oijaya, 765 
Raghundlha-bhdpaltya, 566 
Raghunatha-dSsa, 397, 440 
RaghunStha, father of VehkatSldhvarin, 438 
Raghun&tha, King of Tanjore, 630 
RaghunStha NSyaka, 333, 361, 417, 472 
RaghunStha RSiya of Nadia, 373 
Raghundtha'vildsa, 765 
RaghundlhdbhyHdaya, 361,417, 679* 

Raghupati, 741* 

Raghuoatfisa, xxx, xxxvii, Ixxxi, cv, 5* 8* 
30, 74*, 122*, 123*, 125*, 126, 129, 132, 
150, 151, 167, 185*, 187, 263*. 289, 452, 
729*, 732, 736, 738*, 739, 740, 743, 744, 
747, 748 

Raghu-vildsa, 464,686, 769 
Raghuofracarita, 630* 

Rai Pithora, 625 

Rajendralala Mitra. See R, L. Mitra, 

Rajkot, 17* 

Rajputana, 403 
Rakrila-gomin, xy, 526. 527 
Ramabatar Sarnia, 102*, 413 
Ramachandra Dinanath, 428* 

Ramalal Kanjilal, 355* 

Ramapraaad Chanda, 612*, 618*. Seft R; P. 

Chanda 
Rtttnd, 560 
RanddevI, 560 
Raiiwhft, 675 

Ramcharan Cbakravarti, 439 
Rapaccho^a, 630 

R. Anantakrishna Saatri^ 332* 


Ra^Sditya, 356 
RaAga, 639, 640 
Rahjanitha, 138*, 298* 

Ranga-plfha and RaAga-jilr^ia, 54 
Rangasv%min, 561* 

Rangacarya, 490 

RangaeSrya, SSstri, ReddI, 529*, 531*, 710 
R. A. Niel, 82* * 

Rantivarman, 263 

Rapson, 756*, 760, See E. J. Rapson 
Rasa or Rasika, viii, xxx, Ixiv, 22, 24, 25, 
37, 56, 64, 385, 517, 524*, 537, 546-48, 
550, 5.52 , 554, 559, 561, 562, ,564, 565 
569, 572, 574-77, 583-85, 591-95, 601-5, 
608,609, 655* 

Rasabehari, Saipkhyatirtha, 440* 
Rasa-candrikd, 748* 

Rasadhmni, 545 
Rasadipikd, 676 
Rasa-gaAgddhara, 527, 565 
Rasakadamba-kallolinl, 666* 

Rasakdrikd, 556 
Rasa-maAj‘iri, 561,666* 

Rasa-madjaii-prakdia, 561 
Rasamafljm-stknJtttdtparydrlha, 561* 
Rasamadjjrt-v^dia, 561* 

Rasamahjarydmoda, 561* 

Rasani^patti, 594 
Rasa-prakdsa, 439*, 566 
Rasr.ralna-dipikd, 566 
Rasaratnakoftt, 566 
Rasa-sadana, 490 
Rasa-iastra, 392 
Rasa-larangini, 539, 553*, 561 
Rasavat (alamkdra), 526, 530, 534, 546, 557, 
592, 593 
Rasa-vilttsa, 486* 

Rosdbhdsa, xxxv, Ixiv, Ixv, 546 
Rasddhikdrikd, 521 

Rasdrffava-sudhdkara, 474, 494, 525*, 562* 
Rasiktt-maratia, 679 
Rttsika-priyd, 566 

Rasikapriyd, commentary of Gita-govinda, 
666 * 

Rasika-raAjana, of Ramacandra, 342, 370; of 
SrlnivSsScSrya, 490 

Raskitt-reAJani of Gopila Bhatla and Vc^I- 
datta,561* 

RasUca-sadjivant 568 
Rasodadki, 561* 

Rasodgara, 597* 

Rat/uAdm, xiii, xiv 
Ratha-yStrS, festival, 511* 

Rathoddhatd (metre), 120*, 150*, 196*, 329* 

Rathorc dynasty, cxvii 

Rati, xxi, 131, 150*, 742 

Rttti-kallolinU 487 

Rati-maamatha, 469 

RatnadarpapOt 553 

Ratnadhara, 663 

Ratnakheja DIkgita, 465*, 764 

Retnakhffa-mjWf 772 

Rtttnakofa, 740*. 

Ratnam Aiyar. See T.adR.. Ratnam Aiyar 
Ratnamapdanagapi, 

Rxdmmi&d, 666* 
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Ratnapai][i, 5a7 
Ratnlharai^a, 527 

Ratnakara, 9*, 167, 263*. 319-20, 321, 335*, 
382, 450*, 455, 538, 686, 760, 761 
Ratndptttui, 557, 562 

RtUnivali Ixxxi, Ixxxvi, cxiii, 53*, 162, 173, 
198, 255, 256-58, 260-62, 272, 274*, 383, 
443, 458, 472,693, 713, 758, 759 
Ratnavall, 281* 

Ratnrjvara, 553 
Raudra {rasa'\, 592 
Ravicandra, 157*, 158*, 668, 669 
Ravidcva or Ravi, 121*, 337, 620, 624* 
Ravidcva, Vasudcva’s father, 621 
Ravinartaka, 262* 

Ravi-sOnu, 687 

Ravivarman of Kerala, 466, 559 
R5tlha, 368*, 752 

Radha, 40, 333, 374, 383, 390, 391, 392, 396, 
415,426*,440,485,666,667 
Rldhakr^i^a, rommcntator, 658* 

Radharaman Press, 397*, 468*, 662* 
Rddhd-vipralambhn, 686 
Rigas, 390 

Rlghava, 340 ^ 

Raghavabhatla, commentator of Sakmiald, 
140*, 525*, 531*, 478* 

Rdghava-naifadhiya, 341, >619, 620 
Rdghava-pd^dava-yddaviya, 341,620 
Rdghava-pdndaviya of Dhanatijaya, 340, 619; 

of Kaviraja, 340, 619; 

Rdghavtt-vildsa, 564 
RdghavdbhyudBya, 461, 686 
Raghavendra, 381* 

Rahula Bha(ta. 525* 

Rajacu^amani Dlk^ita, 333,437*,472,765, 772 
Rajadeva of Kashmir, 323*, 628 
Rdjadhama, xcvii 
Rajagfha, 727 
Rajakup^a, 622* 

Rdiamapdola, 643* 

Rijamati, 374* 

Rdja-mdrla^a, 553 
Rajamitra, 527 
RdjamfgdAka, 553 
Rajamukuta, 611* 

Rajanatha, 361*, 437 

Rdjaniti samuecaya, 673 

Rajapradasti, 630 

Rajapur! (Kashmir^ 360, 677 

R^adekhara, His Life and Writings, 454* 

Raja^ekhara, quoted by Jahla^a* 7, 9*, 10*, 

16, 168*, 171, 208*, 300,417* 

Rajajekhara Sflri, Jaina, 326, 428, 429 
Rilajekhara the dramatist, 7*, 19, 26, 28*, 
29*, 78*, 94*, 120*, 138, 185, 271*, 280, 

• 300,301*. 314,381*, 401*, 417*, 444,448, 
450,453-61, 462,463,470, 471,521,525*, 
530*, 538, 542, 544, 546, 547*, 553, 560, 
642*, 713, 716, 757, 761, 764 
RijasthinI, 680 
Rdjaslkdni^khgydls, 624* 

Rdjas^ya, c 

RdiasUya-prabandha 775 

Rdja-taradgm‘, 119, 279*, 353-59,525*, 535*, 
544, 628,677,682,692,757 

O. P,I50~IP3 


Rljaviliana, 211 
Raja Jayacand, cxvii, 625 
Rajanaka Ananda, 555, 556, 624* 

Rajanaka Bhafta Ahiadaka 629* 

Rajanaka Jayadratha, 628 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha, 556, 621*, 663* 
Rajanaka Ratnikara, 337*, 623. See Ratni- 
kara 

Rajanaka Ruyyaka, 765 
Rijanaka-tilaka, 558 
Rdjdvali, 554 
Rdjdvali'patdkd, 359, 677 
Raja Vlrasiiphadeva, 774 
Rajendra Cola, 470* 

Rdjendra-kartfapdta, .363, 674 
Rdjimati-prabodlia, 769 
Rqjndm pratibodha, 664* 

Rajyadesi, 226 
Ra)vapala, cxvii 
Rajyaiiri, 227, 263 
Rajyavardhana, 227, 75.5 
Rdkdgama-sttdhs, 560 
Raksasa, Ixxi, Ixxxiv, 465, 693 
Rdkfasa-kaiya, 121, 122*, 720 
Rakpasa nr Raksasa Paq^ita, 122, 266-69, 286 
Rama, xlix, Ixxix, rxxvii, 40, 114, 130, 131, 
154, 183, 186, 187, 286, 288 , 289, 292, 
293. 300, 303, 325, 338, 339, 341, 342, 
348, 350, 360, 374, 396, 451, 456, 463-65, 
502, .504, 506, 595, 598, 599, 600, 611, 
618, 619, 630*, 647, 649*, 664, 665, 763 
Kama, a dramatist, 469* 

Rdma-bdtfa-siat<a, 383*, 665 * 

Raraabhadra, 769 
Raraabhadra, commentator, 740* 

Ramabhadra Diksita, 383, 456, 465, 489, 665 
Ramabhadra, Jaiha, 476 
Ramabhadriimba, 361, 417, 679* 

Ramabhatta, 396* 

Ramacandra, author of GopdlaWdt 617 
Ramacandra, author of Ndtya-darpa^, 
105*, 120*, 121*, 271*, 450, 462, 463-64. 
465, 468, 469, 471, 473*, 475 
Ramacandra Budhendra, 161*, 277*, 437* 
Ramacandra CiraBjiva Bha^tarlrya, 439 
Ramacandra, commentator, 616* 

Ramacandra Kavibharatl, 378 
Ramacandra, King, xxx 
Ramacandra, poet, 342,370 
Ramacandra Se^a, 624* 

Ramacandra Tailanga, 332* 

Ramacandra Vacaspati, 616* 
Rdmttcandra-yadohh&ftt^a, 566 
Ramacandrodaya, 338, 765 
Ramacaraoa Tarkavagl.4a, 564 
Rdma-cariia of Abhinanda, 201, 324, 618; of 
Samdhvakara, Nahdin, 339, 359 , 

Rdma 383*, 665 

Ramadatta, 666 
Ramadisa, 119* 

RlmadEsa Dfk^ita, 481* 

Ramadeva, commentator, 755* 

Ramadeva Vyasa, 504 
Ramagiri, 133, 751 
Ramagovinda, 740* 

Rdmaketkd, 774 
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RSma, KavUvara, Ixxx 
RSmakfi^a, 468, 510 
RSmokfiffa-kama, 664 
Rdma-kffiM-viloma-kivytt 342 
R&mamaya Sartni, 758 
Rimanatha, 751 

RSma of Devagiri, 342; of Kerala, 121* 
Ramapila carita, 618 
R&mapSla, king, 339, 359,618 
R&maprasada, 658* 

Ramai^i, 624* 

RSmarudra, 158*, 668 
Ramasttu, 740* 

Rama TarkavagUa, 658* 

RamataraQa, 6 d6* , 

Rima UpadhySya, 751* 

Ramavarman, Maharaja of Travancore, 752* 
Ramavarman Vaflci, 468 
Ramavarma, Prince, 776 
RSmavijaya-mahskavya, 630 
RSma-vttmakSr^va, 338 

RdmSokyudaya, Ixxxv, 299, 504 (of Rama- 
deva Vylsa), 685 (of YaSovarman) 
Ramadevi, 389 
Ramanandanatha, 158* 

Ramananda Raya, 396, 468, 511* 

Ramanuja, cxviii, 487, 495,661, 768 
R&mSffaprdsa, 383* 

Ramavatara Pan<Jeya, 710, 712 
RSmSyauM, vii, xiv, xvii, xxix, xxx, xxxiii, 
xlix li, lii, Ixii, Ixxxviii, xcviii, cxxvii, 
cxxix, 1,2,51,60,69, 101,113, 114,128*, 
131, 133, 150*, 173*, 177, 183, 277, 289, 
300,303,324,331,339,341,450,455,465* 
487, 505, 507, 568, 617, 620, 634, 635, 
641,653,680,687,688,693,695, 720, 725, 
726, 739, 744, 746 
RimSyam-campHi, 437, 438* 

RdmSyapa-katid-sSra, 417 
Rdmdya^-manjari, 325*, 617, 688 
RUrndyapasdra, 630 
Rameivara, 497 
Ramila, 16, 201,241,757 
Ramilaka, 16* 

Rasa-llla, 391, 397,648 
Rdsdmfta, 664 

Rastrakyta, 336, 435, 470*, 617 
Ra^iraudha king, 361, 679, 772 
Rdffraudha-vatflij, 360,679, 772 
RavaiCia, Ixxix, cxxvii, cxxviii, 64, 131, 186, 
286, 303, 336, 381, 451, 452, 456, 457, 
461,463,464,502,617 
Rdvapd-vadha or Bhaffi-kdvya (q.v.), 183-85, 
186 

Rdcwifa-vadha or Setubmdha (prakrit), 119 
Rdoemtirjuniya, cxv, 376, 616 
Rtyapura, 504 

Rayamukuta, 7, 8*, 9, 10*, 241*, 621*, 
757* 

R. C. Majumdar. 339*, 612* 

R. C. Temple, 649* 

R. D. Banerji,470*,612* 

R: D. Karmakar, 126*, 741* 

Realism or Realistic, Ixvi, xci, cxxvii, cxxviii, 
24, 61, 153, 215, 230, 292, 404, 406, 419, 


Recitation 636, 649,652, 653 
Record of Buddhist Religion, A, 256* 

Reddi, 299, 433 . 

Reden und Aufs&tze, 651*, 669 
Regimonti, 136* 

Regnaud, 524*. See P. Regnaud. 

Reich, 650, 651, 652. See Hermann Reich 
Religion or religious, vii, pii,.xxix, Ivi, Ixv, 
Ixvi, Ixxi, Ixxii, Ixxiv, Ixxix, Ixxxiii, 
Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, xc. xciii, cxix, 6, 26* 

45*, 48, 50, 70, 76, 166, 167*, 208, 228, 
265, 291, 354, 370, 374, 376-80, 382*. 
386, 388, 389, 392, 393, 395, 396, 400, 

428, 436, 440, 468, 496, 510, 564, 628, 

631, 640, 641, 643, 645, 648, 649, 650, 

652, 653, 659, 666*, 667, 668, 669, 673, 

677*, 767 

Renaissance of Sanskrit, xvii, 5, 612*, 735 
Report, (of Buhler) 628*; (of R. G. Bhandar- 
kar) 7*, 121*,336*,340*, 402*, 414*, 686; 
(of Peterson) 686; (of Sesagiri^astri) 396*; 
Report of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss., 320* 

Reva, 505 

Reo. De la Linguistique et de Pkilologie, 
481* 

Revue Arekilogiaqtfi, 650* 

Rewa, 679 

R. G. Basak, 243*, 839* 

R. G. Bhandarkar, 10*, 121*, 189*, 336*, 
346*, 396*, 402*, 414*, 611*, 612*, 763 
R. Gottschall, 646 

Rgveda, vi, Ixxiii, 43, 44, 45, 85, 138, 240. 

■ 518,631,632, 634,673,697, 767 

Rgveda~jafddyaffa-vikTti-vivttrat!ia,66‘i:* 

Rhetoric or rhetorician, xxviii, cxix, 26*, 27, 
29,31,32,76,104,105,111,116,122,127*, 
147, 148, 153, 160, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
174,177, 180,183,188,191, 192, 193, 196, 
202. 204, 207, 208, 209*, 213, 221, 223, 

224* 233, 236, 270, 272, 275, 277, 278, 

305, 312, 319, 322, 327, 328, 330, 334, 

376, 377, 379, 397, 462. See Alatfikdra and 
Poetics. 

Rhyme, 334* 

Rhythm, 207 

Richard Schmidt. See R. Schmidt 


Ridgeway, 47 

Ritual, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, evi, 49, 633 
Ritual drama, 44, 45, 46, 633 
Rili, 218*, 536, 539, 546, 554, 564, 567, 
574-76, 578, 579, 580, 582, 584 
Rltinirffaya, 521 
RIti school, 574, 580, 581 
R. Lena, 138*, 750* 

R. L. Mitra or Rajendralala Mitra, 83*, 127* 
480*, 485*, 501*, 539*. See Mitra 
R. L. Turner, 105* 

R. Narasiipha, 529* 

R. Narasiqihacara, 695* 

Rohasena, 242* 

Rdhifii-mrgdidca, 475,686-87 
Roma Chaudhuri, 416* ,, 


Romahaiya^a, xiii 

Ramance or Romantic, xxxi, xxxii, xxxvi, 
11*, 21*, 22, 37, 38,41»*42.58, 71,84,94, 
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147, 155, 200, 201*, 202, 205, 206, 208, 
209, 210, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218 

219, 228, 232, 234, 235, 236, 237, 241, 

247, 253, 256, 260, 261, 265, 277, 284 

315, 324, 327, 330, 346, 352, 357, 419, 

432,471,678,694,700 
Romdvali-Jataka, 370 
Romeo and Juliet, 282 


Rumc or Roman, xrv, civ, 50, 59, 82. 158*. 

299*, 469*, 737 
Roth, 645 
Roy, Prof., 753 
Roychaudhuri, 736 


Rozinik Oryentalistyczny*, 738 
R. P. Chanda, 326* 

R. Pischel, 47*, .520*, 524*, 646. 750*. See 
Pischcl 


R. P. Oliver, 239* 

R. Ramamurthi, 271*, 302* 

Rsabha, 620 
Rfttbha'deva-carita, 563 
kfahka-paflcddikS, 430* 

R. Sarma, 8* 

R, Schmidt, 298*, 299*. 316*. 319*, 404*. 

407*, 425*, 469*, 747. See Schmidt 
R. Simon, 158* 

R. S. 0.,729* 

R. T. H. Griffith, 741*, 744* 

Rlu-satphdra, cxxvii, 40, 122-23, 740, 752 
Rucaka, 558 

Rucipati Upadliyiya, 449* 

Kucira (metre), 13, 14* 

Riickert, cxxvi, 666*. See F. or Friedrich 
Riickert, 

RUckerl-Nttchlese, 666* 

Ruddy, 710 
Rudrabhafta, 157* 

Rudradamana, xvi, xviii, ci, cii, 14, 18, 531*, 
567, 613, 654. 

Rudramadeva, 158* 

Rudra Ny&yavScaspati, 374*, 402*, 403 
Rudra, poet, 360,431 679, 772 

Rudra, scholar, Ivii 
Rudrasena, cix 
Rudrasiipha, I, 106* 

Rudrafa, xxviii, cxv, 7, 26*, 174, 179*, 204, 
337*, 525*, 531*, 537, 538, 553, 555, 556, 
581,585, 587, 593 
Rukmioi, 331*, 333, 341 
Rukmini-haratftt, 468, 473, 768 
Rukmi(il~kalyatfa, 333 
Rukmiqi of the Modha family, 484 
Rukmi^-parijittya, 468, 765, 772 
Russian, 756* 

Ruthnorton, 29* 

Ruyyaka, 322, 323, 360*, 527, 557, 558, 584, 
611*, 615,628,675. 

Rupa, Ivii, 685 
RApadeva, 666* 

RQpa GosvSmin, 372, 373*, 392, 396*, 397, 
414,415,440,468,663, 751 
R&I»ka, Ixxvi, 51*, 64;, 67, 711 
RQpaka (almjikdra), 518, 520, 526, 530, 534, 
563,569,583. 

Rllupaka-niiilpapiya, 521 
Mpakthfi^ka, 473-74,489 


ROpanStha UpadhySya, 630 
RQpittika in BjhatkTathS, 244* 

Rupopama, 518 

R. V. Krishnamachariar, 217*, 298*. 433* 
R, W. Frazer, 755*. Sec Frazer 


^abda, 547, 559, 571,57.5, 578, 581,582, 591*, 
764 

SabdaSUfa, 521, 534* 

SabdSUaflkaia, 531*, 537, 539, 552-54, 556. 
^ 557, 559, 578, 579, 585, 587, 729 
Sabdarlha~vftti, 342* 

Sabdopama, 553 
Sabhd-ittiljanj, 403, 675 
Sachinanclan Goswami, 333* 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 80* 

Sacrifice or Sacrificial lix, lx, Ixi, Ixviii, Ixx, 
Ixxv, cxxii, cxxiii, 568, 631, 721. 722. 
725, 745. 

Sadacara, xxxvi 
Sadananda, 621 
Sada^iva, 769 

Sadukthkarnamrta, 8, 10*, 16*, 17*, 122* 
256*, 324*, 389*, 390, 401, 413, 611*, 674 
Sahabuddin Ghori, 539 
Sahadeva, 536 
Sahajiya, 391*, 392* 

Sahasrak^a, 521 

Sohokti (ttlaipkdra), 534, 536 

Sahrdaya, 24, 540*, 541*, 542, 543*, 606 ’ 

Sahj'dayalild, 551,675 

Sahfdayananda, 338, 626 

Saildlin, 635 

Saiiendranatli Mitra, 368* 

Sailiifa, 633, 650 
Sttirajp^rikd, 494, 687 

Saiva or Saivism, xeix, ciii, cx, cxi, 93, 161, 
252*, 254, 319, 321, 323*, 324, 333, 354, 
377, 381. 382, 409, 426, 439, 492*, 503, 
629, 671,673 

.Saka or Scythian, cii, ciii, evii, cviii, cxviii, 
4*, 5, 6, 54, 271*, 654, 731 
Saka Satrap, ci, cix, cx 
Sakaladasa, 269 

Sakara, 54, 57, 242*, 246, 248,257, 758 

Sakhavardhana, 527 

Sakti, Ixxi, 534, 536, 660,668, 724 

Saktibhadra, 102*, 301*, 302 

Saktism, 172 

Saktisvamin, 618 

Saktivega, 98 

Sakuni, 113 

Sakuntall, xxxi, xxxviii, Ivii, Ixiii, bexx, 
Ixxxii, Ixxxv, 128, 140, 143, 145, 247 
SakuntaU, Ixxxii, 525*, 531*, 731*, 747, 748, 
749,753. See Abhijktmtt’ittkmtalam, 
SakutUah-raha^a, 748* 

SakuntalopSU^na, 748* 

Salagaraja, Prince, 773 
Salya, 723, 724,773 
Sama, 505 

Samat^asi (or Vytti^Srihit-kdmmdJ)^ 561* 
Samantabhadra, 379 
Samarabhafa, 198 
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Samarapu^gava Dlk^ita, 438 
Samasy&'pQra^a, a type of Kavya, 338, 374 
Samasyi-pHrei^a poem of JinadSsa, 657 
Samavttkdra, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvil, 65, 473, 
474, 475,768 
Samavaya, 579, 580 
Samaya-mdlfkd, 405 
Samaya-vidyd, xcix 
Samddhi, 573, 574 

Samdhita {ala^kara), 526, 530, 534, 536, 
557 

Samdsokti (ala^kdra), 526, 530, 534, 536, 
545, 553, 583 

Samasiva Sastri, 375*, 414*, 659* 

Sambat era, 125*, 531*, 553* 
iSambhaji, 415, 629 
^ttifibkttli-mata, 676 
§ambhu, 363, 402 
Sambhur^a-catHa, 415*, 629 
Sambhuraja, Same as Sambhaji 
Sambuka, xxx, 746 
Saipdhilaka, 252 

Sanidhyakara Nandin, 339, 350, 618, 619 
SatpghadasikS, 252 
Satpgita-eintdmttiii, 627, 771 
SatpgUa~gangdd/iara, 490* 

Saifigiltt-mddhava, 396* 

Sarpgita-n^taka, 468, 511* 

Stttfigraha of Vyad> on Pai^ini, 685 
Samgr^mapala, 360 
Satitkalpa-sdryodaya, 332, 486*, 487 
Stttfikara (alaipkdra), 534 
Saipkara, commentator, 226*, 755* 

§aipkara, dramatist, 490 

Saipkara or Samkaracarya, xix, xxvii, cxviii, 
194, 377, 380, 384, 558*, 562*, 566, 580, 
616*, 660, 661, 663, 665*, 668, 669, 675, 
748 

Samkara Mi.4ra, 388*, 390*, 666* 
Saipkaravarman, 401, 674 
^aifiketa, 515, 555 
Satfikirjjui, 530 

Sttiflkfepa idiirakosdra-satfigrahn, 664* 
Sa^ftpiniftUf 664* 

Saijikfiptasdta, 615 
Sammitlyas, 685 

Sarftskfta Bkdfd 0 Sat/tskrla Sdhitya-Vifnyaka 
Piastdva, 625* 

Sa/riiffti {alat/ikdra), 536 

Samu(irabandha, commentator, 557, 558,628 

Samudradatta, 302 

Samudragupta, xix, cvii, cviii, cix, cxiii, cxiv, 
18,263,268* 

Sttmudra-manthana^ Ixxxiv, 473, 479*, 768*, 
Samudr&nanda, 545 
Saipv£da-s0kta, 43* 

Saipvada-Akhyana, 3, 43* 

Sttg»vrti-boMi~ciUtt-bMvBnopeuleitt‘ViiTpa-samgrtthtt, 

■ 614* 

Samyae buddha^lakfa^-stotra, 613* 
Sang>Mlva-kttumudi, 427 
San&tana, 664 
Sandtam^gobdla-kSow, 416 
Sanfttana sairmA, 751* 

Sanchi,73l*. See S&ftcl 
Sandtka {elagikdftt), 536 


Smdhi-vaigrahika-mohdpdtra, 564 
Sahghilaka, 762 

SaA^ta-ketu-irngdra-lild-carila, 775 
Satijimnly 751* 

Sahkara Misra, MM, 666* 

Sankara saiithitd, 742* 

Sankaribhyudaya, 772 * 

SankarEcSrya, Gau^iya, 661* 

Sankar, P. Pandit, 653* 

Sankha, xxv 
Sankhadhara, 496,629 
Sanku,5 

SaAkuka or Amatya Sankuka, 121*, 302, 321*, 
349, 523, 535*,552, 686, 729, 730 
Sanskrit College, 624 
Sanskrit Chreslo/natkie, 256*, 759 
Sanskrit Drama, The, or S. D. 11*. 43, 48*, 
49*, 50*, 52*, 125*,632*,635*,654*,757* 
Sanskrit Lesibuch, 621*, 660* 

Sanskrit Poetesses, 416*, 417* 

Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, The, 168*, 659*, 

Sec Poems of Mayura 

Sanskrit Poetics, 7*, 11*, 26*. 29*, 119*, 121*, 
183*, 309*, 322*, 323*, 331*, 333*.35*, 
361*, 370*.72*, 381*, 396*, 403*, 404*, 
439*, 454*, 455*, 462*, 479*, 519*, 520*, 
523*, 524*, 527*, 529*, 531*, 533*, 549*. 
551*, 552*, 553*, 558*, 562*, 566 
Sanskrit SShitya Parijat, 372*, 504* 

Santpoort, 666* 

Santrak^ita, cxvi 
Saptaiati, c, 688 
Sarabha (metre), 14* 

Sarabhoj of Tanjore, 486 
Sarama, 43, 631 
Sarasvati, Ivi, 327, 645 
Sarasvati-Bhavana Studies, 326* 
Sarasvati’kanfhamatjii, 533*, 757* 
Sarasvatf-kanfhabharana, 17*, 211*, 241*, 
435*, 551-53 

Sarasvali-kaifphdbhara^a-marjjand, 553* 
Sarasotttt’-katpphdbharatfa-pikd, 553* 
Sarasvatitlrtha, 555 
Sarasvati’Stotra, 752* 

Sarasvativilisa Series, 343*, 344* 

Sarva, a name of Buddha, 527 
Sarvacarita ndpaka- cxiii, 755 
Sarvadariano'satfigrahj, 767 
Sarvajiiamitra, 378 
Sarvavarman, ci, cii, 93 
Sarvttiddyd-siddkd^-var^umB, 664* 
Sarv5naada-nSga, 337*, 618* 

Sarv&nanda, Vandyaghatlya, 413 
SarodAga-suttdari, 666* 

Saroarthasiddhi, 74, 264*, 266 
Sarv5stivada, cv 
SarvSstiv&din, 70, 73 
Saia, 250 

Saiadhara, 340*, 619* 

Sasandeha {elmpkSra), 526, 534 
SaliAka, 755 
SaiikaU, 659* 

SdHUkha, 392^ 

Sa$iprabh{L, 349 
l^ivadanA ^metre), 13 
Saasanian, ci, cvii 
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^afc^aj, of Amaru, Ixxxix, 155-62; of BSna 
’ 172,378 ; of Bharti'hari 
16, 35, 155, 156, 161-65, 194, 367*, 401*; 
of Mayura, 155,156*, 166,170, 171, 172, 
Ixiv, Ixxix, xcix, 157, 
161. 162, 166, 364, 367-72, 399, 400, 
646,659, 669,671, 672,673 
SatapaAcaitttka-ndmastotra, 614 * 
^tapafUditttka-sMra, 79,613* 

Salapatha Brahm^a, 138*, 518, 632 
SataSloka-gita, 661 
Satailoki, 675 
.iatdrthakdvya, 767 

Satire or Satiric poem and play, 85. 137* 
194, 197-99, 214, 215, 246, 250, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 306, 404-11, 419, 438, 484, 492, 
493,496 
Satpadi, 661 

Satru-pardjaya-svara-Idstra-sdra, 740* 

Sat^aka, 6/, 458* 

Sattasal, Saptaiafi of Hala, 15, 155, 156, 
157,391,659 
Sa^ritfiianmata, xxv 
Sattva, xlix 

Satya-hariicandra, 469, 769 • 

Satyam, 681* 

Satyatapah-kalhodaya, 338* 

Saubhika, 11, 48,636,637,640,642 
Sauddhodani, 564 
Saugandhikdkara^a, 467, 769 
Saumilla or Somila, 16, 101,201, 241, 685, 
757 

Saunaka, xxv, 43*, 611* 

Saundnranunda, c, 6*, 70*, 73, 74-76, 361, 
613,731 

Saundaiya-lahari, 660, 661* 

Sauraseni (Prakrit), rxx,49,243*, 261*. 270*, 
276*, 537 


Saura^lra, 251 
Saurlndra M. Tagore, 271* 

Sauri-kathodiyia, 338*, 621 
Sautrantika, 72, 73 
Savara, xix, xx 
Sddhana-paddhati, 664* 

Sigaradatta, 302 
Sdgara-kaumudi, 494,689 
S&garikS, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, 257 
SahaaSAka, 17*, 757* 

SdhasdAka-campu, 626 
SahajI of Tanjore, 486 
Sahabuddin, 626, See Sahabuddin Ghori 
S'<ttiVya-dantepa,517,521*, 523*, 524*. 525*, 
542,550*, 552*, 557*,562*,563,564,566, 
615,662*, 687 
Sdhityadarpvfa-loama, 564 
^dkuyadarpmi/a-prabhd, 564 
Sdhi^adar^lfa-tippant, 564 
SdhUyada^a^-vtvrti, 564 
Sdhifya-kalpdvali, 566 
Sdhitya-kaunuutt, 555, 556 
Sdhifya-mfin/^d, 558 
SdlufyihnMkttra, 765 
Sdhm-sanmva, 535* 

Sihitya $SrA, 566 
Sdhifyasudhi, 561* 

566 


Sakalyamalla, 331 
Sakambhari, 469, 476 
Sakya-bhiksu. 252 
Salaturiya, 527 
Sdlibhadra^earilj, 344 
Sllinatha, 666 
Salinl (metre), 12, 77*, 196* 

Salivahana, ci, 17*, 201* 

Sdlivdhann-kathd, 424* 

Samaraja Oik^ita, 370, 486, 500 
Samanta Vilasraradatta, 262 
Sdmaitda 45, 240, 632, 767 
Sdmdnya, 518 
Samba, legend of, 169 
Sdmbtt'pafkdiikd, 382,659 
Sdmbopa-putdi^af 659* 

S,4m, Iranian story of, 169 
Siiplchya, xix, Ixvi, 72, 278, 729, 742, 
754 

Sdmkhytt-kdrikd, exiv 
Sdmya {alatukdra), 538 
Sdmnda-govinda, 666 * 

Saiici, cvi, 635. See Sanchi 
Sapdiiya, 525* 

Sd^dilya-sSlra-tikd, 664* 

Santanava, 519 

Santideva, 81*, 675 

Santi-parvan (Mahdbhdraia) , xvii*, 195 

Sdnti-fataka, 401 

Sdnti-vildsa, 403, 674 

Sarabodhini, 556 

Sdradd-candrikn, 292 , 

Sdraddgamn, 560 
f^arada (script), 196, 396 
SSradatanava, Ixv, Ixxxv*, 299, 302*, 494, 
506*, 687 

Sdradd-tUaka (Bh&na), 490, 491, 492* 
§aradvata, xxxix, lx, 225 
Sdradvati-putra-prakartt^, same as jSari- 
pulra-prakttra^, 655 
SaraAga-raAgadd, 662* 

Sdra-samucraya, 354* 

Sarasvatabhadra, 252 
Sdrdvnli, 730* 

Sdrdvali, commentary, 741* 

SiirdQlavikrfdita (metre), 9,12,14*, 77*, 121*, 
158*, 159*, 168, 170*, 184*, 196* 243*, 
261*, 270*, 276*. 285*, 326*, 373, 382. 
383,400*, 403*, 410, 456, 461, 462* 
Sariputra, 655 

Sdriputm-prakarapa, Ixxxviii, 73, 76-79, 

655 

S&rngadeva, 390* 

SarAgadhara, 16, 414, 532* 

SdrAgadhara-paddhttti, 8*, 333*, 414, 417*. 

4%*, 535*, 740* 

SSrAgarava, xxxix, lx, 145 
SirAgarava, author, 551 
Sirvabhauma BhadScSrya, 663 
S&rvabhauma-nigara, 252 
SdstrttsidJ0i3nttt~Usa-f(kS, 664* 
l&isvau, commentator of Meghudila, 
751* 

SStakarpi, cii 

SStavihana, ci, cii. See lUla Sttavif? 
hana • ■ 
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I^StStapa, XXV 
Sattvati (Vrtti), 63, 539 
Saya](^a, Ixxiii 
S.B.A., 646,652*, 655* 

S. B. A. W., 47*, 52* 

S. Bay A., 666* 

Scherbatskoi, 629* 

Schmidt, 89*, 623*, 645 
Schdnbcrg, 618* 

Schroeder, 393,650, 651,667 
Schulthess, 89* 

Schyler, 277* 

S. C. Law, 262* 

Sculpture, 625, 654 
S, G. Vidyabhushan, 80*, 378*,-79* 
Scythians, xxii. See Saka 
S. D. Gajendragadkar, 741* 

Sea voyage, xxiv 
Sekhara, xx 

Selections from Inscriptions, 17* 

Select Specimens, 262*, 277*, 646 
Select Works of Sar/ikaracSrya, 380* 
660* ’ 


Semetic, Ixvii 
Senart, 685, See E. Senart 
Senas (of Bengal), 390 
Seneca, 141* 

ScriAgapatam, 773 
Serge d’ Oldenberg, 81* 

Sega, 521 

Se^a Cintama^i, 468 
Sesa^ri Sastri, 320*, 396* 

^ja Kr$na, 437, 461 
Seyaratnakara, 667* 
Sesavire&vara, 565 
Se^adri Iyer, 371* 

Setubandhtt, cxv. See Ravaoa-vadha 
Sevya-sevakopadeia, 406,675 
Sexology, Ixxv 
S. G. Kanhere, 661* 

S. Goldschmidt, 119* 


Shadow-play, 47, 48, 49, 501, 503, 504, 505, 
637,642,653*. See Chaya-nStaka 
Shahabuddin Ghori, 360. See Sahabuddin 
Ghori 


Shah Jahan, 315, 364*, 372, 566 
Shah, Muhammad, 629 
Shahpur I, cvii 

Shakespeare, xxxiv, XXXV, xlviii, 33, 
147, 148, 154,244,248, 444, W1 
Shemvanekar, Prof. 753, 754 
Shepherd's Calender, 123 
Siddapur Edicts, exxi 
Siddhacandra, 229* 
Siddhacandragail^i, 756* 

Siddha, poet, 189*, 259 
Siddharaja, 768 

Siddhasena Divakara, lix, 172*, 379 
Siddhdnto'tattveivindu, 6M* 
Siddharth^, 269 
Siddhi Narasiipha, 510* 

Siddhipr^ Stotra, 338 
Siddhopind, 518 
Setelin, 79* 

SiA,9% 

Sikh^ijbkka, lix 


141*, 


Sikharipl (metre), 9, 14*, 77*, 159*, 196*, 
, 270*, 276*, 285*, 329, 372, 380, 383, 660 
Sik^a, 513 
Stkfa-dttittktt, 664* 

Sik^pada, 254* 

SikfS-sattmeaya, 695 
SikfSfttfka, 663 * 

Silahara (dynasty), 351 
Silabhaitarika, woman poet, 416, 417* 

Sila ditya, 255, 428, 759 
Sild-duta, 374* 

Silalin, 52*, 523,635, 640 
Sihlatia, 401, 402,674 
Sikh Religion, The, 666* 

SiiphabhOpala, 525* 

Simpalese, 621 See Sinhalese 
Siiphavarman, 254 
Siiphavi$ 9 uvarman, 765 
Sirphdsana-dvdtritjiiikd, 11*, 424 
Simile, 2, 14, 15, 24*, 34, 35, 39, 151, 169*, 
171, 193, 196,221, 223, 236, 270, 329, 519 
Simon, 158*. See R. Simon 
Simplicitor Text, 89, 80. See Textus 

Simhlicior „ 

Sin, Ixxxix, 665* 

Sindhu, 404 

Sindhuraja (Paramara)*, 349 
Sinhalese, 133*, 185, 186, 752. See 

Simpalese 

Sihghabhupala, 331,490*. See Simhabhupala 
Singing, Ivi, Ixxxiii, xviii. Sec Song 
Siri Palitta, 201*, 431 
Siri Pulumayi, 15 

Siitt-hilaifi^i of Caritra-vardhana and 
Vyasavatsa, 741* 

Siiupala, King of Cedis, 189 
Sihpala-vadha, 167, 188*, 189-94, 263*, 622, 
623,656* 

Sifya~hitaifitjti, 751* 
lSig>a~lekha, 80*, 81* 

Sitavenga, 54* 
iSitikimfha-vijayakdiya, 764 
Sitzungsberichte d BerliAer Akad, 76*, 349*, 
Siva, xxxi, xxxii, Ixxi, Ixxx, xc, ciii, cv, cvii, 
cxiii, 50, 93, 128,162, 167, 171, 179, 241, 
258*, 278,319-21,333,338*, 341,352,391, 
393, 623, 627, 629, 630, 647, 648, 660-63, 
665,728,741,742 

Sivadatta, 95*, 119*, 189*, 240*, 249*, 299*, 
316*, 323*, 325*, 331*, 332*, 336*, 337*, 
430*, 345*, 757 
SivadSsa, 421, 423,424,665 
SiodUdr^ava, 334, 630, 764 
Sivtttndiimnah-siotra, 381, 660 
Sivaniraya^a-dasa, 511* 

Sivaprasad Bhattacharjee, 127*, 219, 508*, 
661* 

Sivapuri, 248* 

Sivtt-raha^, 742*, 743 
Sivarfana,256*,465*, 756*, 759* 

Sivarama Tripathin, 217* 

Sivarihnananoa drtha, 396L 
Siea-sakH-siddhi, 326*, 626 
Sivasiip^ oS I^thila, 426* 

Sivasvtmin, cxv, 120*, Z20~22 ,685 
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Sivaji, 629 

^ivdparsdha-ksamdpa^a-stotra, 380 
Sivodaya, 338* 

SIta, xlix, Ixxviii, cxxviii, 40, 114, 131, 185*, 
187, 247, 286-89, 292-3, 300, 303, 324, 
331, 374, 396, 429, 451, 456-57, 463-65, 
504, 595, 598,647,731, 735,736, 738, 746, 
749 


Sita, poetess, 429 

SItarama, Kaviivara, 126*, 127*, 741* 
Skandagupta, cxii, 179, 233 
Skanda-purdfia, 334, 630, 757 
S. K. Bclvalkcr, 107*, 277* 

S. K. Chatterjee, 394*, 497* 

S. K. De, xi, xii, 7*, 8*, 26*, 29*, 48*, 84*, 
119*,-21*, 159*, 165*, 178*, 183*, 185*, 
202*. 208*, 209*,217*, 241*, 246*, 248*, 
271, 286*, 299*, 300*, 309*, 322*, 323*, 
324*, 326*, 331*, 335*, 337*, 361*, 363*, 
370*,371* 381*,391*.396*,398*,403*, 

404*, 413*. 415*. 435*,439*, 454*, 455*, 
462*, 464*,505*,507*,519*, 520*, 523*, 
524*, 529*, 531*, 533*, 548*, 549*, 551*, 
552*, 553*, 558*, 562*, 566*, 611, 615*, 
618,619, 656*, 663*,666*, See De 
S. K. Ramananda Sastri, 248*^ 

S. Kiippusvami, 298* 

S. Lefmann, 83* 

Sleja, 33*,218*, 221, *334, 335, 337, 339, 
340*, 341, 342, 359, 526, 530, 534*, 536, 
563, 574, 756*. See Paronomasia and 
Pun. 

^>lesa-kav7a, 335, 337-42 
S. Levi, 1, 44*, 70*, 79*. 92*, 93*, 95*, 
101*,612*,614*, 666*, See Levi 
Sloka (metre), xxi, Ixiv, 2, 9, 12, 79, 93, 94 
96, 120, 121*, 131, 150, 167, 184*, 195, 
196, 243*,270*, 275*, 285*, 316*, 323, 
324, 327, 329*, 336*, 344, 359, 402, 403, 
404, 405, 406, 423, 424 
Sloka-saijigraha, 692 
Slohi'V&rttiktt, 12 
Smarta Pafleopasaka, 391* 

Smith, eix*, 612, 613, 755* See V.A. Smith 
S. M. Paranjpc, 256* 

Smriti, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxvi, xxviii, xxix, 
xxxi, xxxii, xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxix, xl, xlvii, 
Ixii, xciii, xcv, xeix, cxviii, 290, 391, 
693, See Dharmaidstra 


Snake-charm, Snake-doctor, 168, 212, 475, 
491, Scejahgulika 
S. N. Tadpatrikar, 659* 

Sobhana, 338,379 
So<J<iIhala, 324*, 431-32, 455*, 766 
vinodana, 614* 

Solecism, 8*. 107, 209, 343*, 721 
Solomon, 387 
'Soma, lix, 278, 559, 631 
Somadatta, Prince, 78, 210* 

Somadeva, 89, 90, 96. 98, 99t 230*, 231. 241, 
244*, 280, 4J^1, 422*, 423, 455, 688-92,, 
6^4, 696 

Smndeva, C&lukya, 341 
Somadeva, dramatist, 469, 479* 

Somadeva Sflri, 343*, 432*, 435-36 
Somagiri, 387 


Soman&tha, 765 
Somap&Ia, 360, 677 
Somapdla-vildsa, 360, 410*, 677 
Somaprabha, 432* 

SomaprabhScSrya, Jaina, .342, 362*, 370,675, 
767 


SomSnanda, 381, 66! 

Somcivara, 332, 350*, 362,466* 

Someivara, commentator, 547-49, 555, 556 

Someilvaradeva, 678 

SomeSvara II, 351, 677 

Somesvara of Kalyl^a, 341, 769, 770 

Somila, Sec Saumilla 

Sung, Iviii, lix, 20, 44, 45, 47, 51, 62, 67, 
139*, 387, 510, 749, Sec Music 
Sophocles, Ixviii 
Spandapradipikd, 662 

South or Southern India, civ, 400*, 403*, 437, 
438, 467, 489, 653*, 720 
Southern (juzerat, 766 
Southern Paficatantra, 89 
South Travancore, 776 
Sovani, Prof., .520*, 540*. .543* 

Spenser, 230, 234, 484 
Speyer, 82*. 99*, 265*. See J. S. Speyer 
Sphofa, theory, 520, 527, 605, 608 
Sports, Ivi, 20, 491 

S. P. Pandit or Pandit 125*, 129*, 132*, 
136*, 138*,278*, 279*, 361* 

Spring festival, 645 
Sraddhotpddttsiitra, cv 

SragdharS, (metre), 9, 13, 71, 77*, 159*, 
165*, 168, 169, 170, 184*, 196*, 261*. 
270*, 276*. 285*, 329, 378, 380, 403*, 
456,461,659 
.^ramapa, 422* 

S. Rahgaeariar, 763 
Srauli, 519 
Sravyn, xlvi 

Sravasti, 201*, 212, 321 
S. R. Dharapidhara, 741* 

SrigoPol Basu Mnllik Lectures on Veaanta 
Philosophy, 380* 

Sribhutiraja, 535* 

.Srieaitanya, 662,663, Sec Cailanya 
Srldatta, 340*, 624* 

Siiddma carita, 486, 500 
Sridevi, 340 

Sridhara, author of Kdvyaprakdla-otvektt, 
556 


§rldharad&sa, 390, 401, 413 
Sddhara Press, 418* 

.Sridhara Sarasvatl, 664 
Sridharasena, 528,615 
Sridharasvamin, 615*, 660* 

Srlgadita, 467 

Sriharsa, Iviii, cxvi, 325-30, 351, 429, 553, 

6257626,627,629,666,681, 758 
Sribirapap^ita, 325,625 
Srikaptha Bhaifa, 6ol . ^ . 

^rfkaptha-earita, 19, 322-23, 350*, 382*, 449,. 

557,558,627,628,761 
^riki^f^stavtt, 558 _ 

Srikaptha, title of BhavabhQti, 278,298 
Srik&nta-miira, 666* 

§rlk(ppa, 774. Sec Kf^a. 
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Srikffrta-kirlana, 391* 

Srlkrv^a Suri, 773 

^rimad-bhagavad-giti, 11 A, Sec Gild 

inm'idbkd^avrUa, 385, 620. See Bhagagata 

Srim&malladcvi, 625 

Srinagara, cv 

^rin&tha, 624* 

Srliivaia Atiritrayayin, 486* 

Srinivasa Dik^ita, 772 
Srinivasa, king, 770, 771 
$rinivdm-vildsi‘Cainpd,,AW*, 748*, 770 
SrinivasScarya, 490 
Srlpadmanibha, 776 
Sripadalipta. Srr Siri Palitta 
Sripulamayi Vajisthapiitra, ci 
Srirangam, 140, 217*, 219*, 298*. 332*. 334*, 
380*, 403*, 433*, 487*, 535*, 657, 662*, 
754, 773 

Srirampore College Library, 413*, 424* 

Sri Rajanatha, 772 
SrI'sadSnanda, 774 
Srisaipkuka, 602 
Srish Ch. Chakravarti, 741* 

SrKripala, 767 

Srivara, 119, 120*,316*,354*,359, 415, 629, 
677, 771 

Srivanivilasa Press, 217*, 256*, 298*, 331*, 
332*, 334*, 361*, 380*, 403*, 433*. 487*, 
773 

Srivanivilasa Series, 535*, 662* 
jSrivijaya-prahsti, 326* 

^rngara, 357, 553,555*, 592, 595, 672 
SfAghra-bkdfat^t 299, 489, 491*, 627, 771 
Sffigara, brother ofMaiikhaka, 322 
Sfhgdra-dipika, 627, 771 
Sfngdrtt-jtidna~m>i^nya, 675 
Srhgaragupta, 755* 

Srngdrd-kalikd-triiati, 370 
^ngdra koia, 765 
Srngara-maHjari, 490*, 566 
Syfigira, minister of Raj uleva, 628 
SrAgdra-prakdin, 16*. 201, 241*, 271*, 299, 
301*, 553, 761, /62 
SfHgdta-rasa-maiidtntt, 392*, 396 
SrAndra-saptasatikn, 659 
Sfhgdra-sarvasva, 490, 491*, 772 
Sfiigdra-htaka, of Bhartyhari, 161, 162*63, 
163-65; of Dhanad^rva, JanSrdana, 
and Narahari, 370, 669, 670, 740, 752* 
Srng&ra-^ckhara, 220 
^Agdrasdra, 740* 

SfAgdra'tilaka, of Ramabhadra, 465*, 489; 
of Rudra Bhatta, 157*, 298*, 537, 558*, 
740* 

^Agara-vaudgya-tara^ini, 342, 370*, 675 

^i^dra-vdfikn (or vApikd), 473* 
or^jffiramrta-IaAarf, 487* 

SrMdiodhtt, 740* 

Srutakirti Traividya, 340, 619 
SriitSaagara Suri, 435* 

Srutinupdlinit 521 
Sndit xeix 
SrutiTofljmi, 666 * 

S. Sriluntha Sastri, 263* 

Stage, 107, 116, 135, 3*, 254*, 278, 647, 
722. See Theatre 


Statuary art, xc 
Slambhittt-rambhaka, 687 
Stavamdld, 397, 663, 664* 

Slavdvali, 397 

Sten Konow, 1, 43, 77, 94*, 106*, 136*, 140*, 
239*, 240*, 242*, 262*, 272*, 277* 298*. 
301*, 504,612*. SccKomw 
S tenzler, 132*. See A. F. Stenzicr 

Sthavya-vicdra-prakarania, 326*, 626 

Sthavira school, cviii, 685 
Sthavirdoali, 343 
Sthanaka, 766 
SthanHvara, 226, 255 

SthUnaka or Sthapana, 47, 104, 653*, 709, 
711,716,718. See Sutradhira 
Sthd^ibhdva, 539, 561 
Sthiramati, cxii 
Sthdldpatti, 614* 

Sticu, 594, 596, 710 

Stimmn indischfr Lebensklugheit, 196* 

Stotra, Ixxv, xeix, evi, 79, 150*, 166-73, 194, 
306, 314, 332*, 333*, 338, 375-98, 430* 
664, 668*,774 

Stotra Samgraha, Jaina, 379* 

Stotrdvali, 381 
Strassburg, 243* 

Stripnrva (Mahdbhdrata), xvii 
Stttdien Sum 10, Buck d<!s Bhatfikdvya, 615 
Studies about the Kathdsarit sdgara, 691*, 
700* 

Slttdies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Lit., 69* 
Studies on Sanskrit Lit., 159* 

Sluli’kusumdnjaU, 661, 663 
Stuttgart, 20*, 189*, 520*, 524* 

Stuti-sarfigraha, 379* 

Stupa, cv 

Style, 224, 228-29, 232, 236, 239, 261, 269, 

270, 287, 394, 402 , 418, 420, 423, 426. 

427, 517, 522, 530, 531*, 5.35, 537, 547, 

571, 672, 684, 692, 709, 719, 723, 744, 

769, 770. See RiH 
Suali, 627* 

Subandhu, cxiv 5*, 8*, 16, 33,'92, 120, 155 
191, 200, 201, 203, 205, 213, 216, 217-25, 
227,232,236,253,330,335, 340,429,435, 
439*, 520, 688, 694, 755 
SubarpanShha, 521 
SubhadrS, 332, 403*, 770 
Subhadrd'dhamftjaya, 465 
Subhadrd'hara^, 467 
Sttbhttdrd-hara^prabandha, 115 
Subhadrd-pari^ya, 504 
Subhafa, 502. See DiUdAgada 
Subkdfita-hdrdvali, 415 
Subhdfita-nioi, 403,674 
Subhdfita-ralna-kara^^ka-kathd, 614 
Subhdfiia-rattta-sandoha, 401,676 
SMdfita-retndvali, 611* 

SubkdfUat, 673 

St^hifUthtrilaH (lUtMrtfhari), I6I* 

Subhdfitdtnlt, of Srivara, 415; of Vallabha- 
deva, cxiii, 8*, 10*, 16, 119, 120*, 121*, 
122*, 171, 173*, 320*, 333*, 389*, 400*, 
402, 413,414, 415, 533», 538, 621*, 661*, 
755,761 
Siibodhd, 741* 
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Subodhini, 616*, 621 
Suciv&qia, lix. 

Sudariana, 723 
SttdHriana-iataka, 674 
Sud£na, same as VUvantara, 656* 
iSuddhieandrUcS, 740* 

Sudkdla/tari, 383,665, 675 
Sudhdkalastt, 687 
Sudkdsagara, 556 
Sudf^li, lix 

Sugata-pttileatriratna-stotray 613* 

Sughaiadatta, 629 
Sugriva, cxxvii 
Sugrivakelana, 687 
Suhma country, 212 
Suhrllekha, 80*, 81* 

Suja-uddaulah, 439 
Suka, 359*, 677 
SukanS.sa, 232,234 
Sidiasandeia, 752 
Suka-saptati, 420, 425-26 
Sukh5kara, 756* 

Sukra, xcviii 
Sukrta-kirti-kallolini, 363 
Sukrla-satnkirtana, 363, 678 
Sukthankar,60*, 102*,105*,106*,107*,108*, 
242* 

Sulak$aQa, 745 
Sum^gala-stotra, 368* 

SummoltarS, xviii, 11, 200 
Sumanta, xxv 
Sumati, lix 
Sumatindlha~carita, 767 
Sumati~vijaya, 751* 

Sumatra, cxi, 389*, 426, 475 
Sumila, lix 
Sumitri, 560 
Sunal^scpa, 85, 112, 632 
Sunand&, 251, 252 
Sundara, 368, 369, 658*, 659* 

Sundaraka, Kaurava messenger, 273 
Sundaranltha (Siva), 334, 383 
Sundarami^ra, 525* 

Sundara-pS^^ya, 400 
Sundararlja, 468 

Sundar! (metre), 14*, 75, 120*, 156. Sec 
Viyogini 

Sttttdari-iataktt, 370 
Suftga, c, ciii, 750 
Sun-worship 172 
SuparfiSdhydya, 631, 632 
SupaAddeia-parikttdUly 614 
Supernatural, Ixix, Ixxxvii 
Suprabhadeva, 189 
Suprabha (or Suprabhsta) stotra, 173 
Surapala, 218* 

Surata-ma/Sjari, 97 
Suratha, 332 

SurathotsoMy 332, 350*, 362, 466*, 678, 769 

Sur&nanda, 459 

SusaAgata, Ixxxii 

Susarman, KS^va king, c 

Sussala of Kashmir, 3M, 358 

Suvadani (metre), 14*, 77* 

Suvarj^&kjl, 613* 

Suvrata, 355 


Suvrtta-lileJca, 9, 120*, 249*, 336*, 617*, 621 
Suyodhana, 179 
Suzanne Karpales, 378* 

Suzuki, 71*. Sec T. Suzuki 
SQdraka, xxix, xxxviii, Ivii, Ixiv, cx, cxix, 
cxxv, 22, 57, 108, 109*, 156, 213, 239-48, 
249, 264, 270, 295, 302, 756, 757-58, 
761-62 

Sudraka-earila, 762 

iSudraktt-kathS, o(P&Hcaiikha,y 241*; of 
^ Somila, 16, 201, 241, 757*, 762 
Sudraka-vadhoy 241*, 757* 


Sukti’miditdvali of Jahla^a, 7, 8*, 10*, 120*, 
168*,171,185,300,322*,324*,333*,389*, 
414, 417*, 455*, 473*, 755, 767, 769, 770 
Sukti-ratna-hSra, 400*, 414 
Suktiv3sa-kumSra, 686 
SOra, Atya, 80-81 
Surasena, 568 
SQri, poet, 685 
Surpa^akha, 287, 30.3 
Surpatfokka-pralspay 77i 
Suryadcva, 664 

Suryamati, Princess of Jalandhara, % 
Suryaprabha, 98 
Siirya-prakSia, 352 
Silrya-Iataka, 168-70 
Sutroy xxvii, cv, 535, 563 
Sutradhara, 47, 103, 104*, 510, 641, 647, 
651, 653*. SeeSthapaka 
SiUtSlariikara, cv, evi, 72, 613, 655 
SulTdlatfikara-idstray 614* , 

Svttbhduokti (datpkdra), 526, 530, 534, 538, 
586-87, 590 
SvaPnn~da(dnttna, 301* 

Svapna-ndtaka or Svapna-edsavodattd, 101, 
105, i08, 109, 111, 116, 117, 136, 260*, 
300, 529*, 531,641,695, 696, 719 


SvJrast/idnay 530 

Svayambara, xr, 130, 286, 327, 351, 353, 
451,457,504 
Svayamulprtkfita-lild, 397 
SvSgata (metre), 181*, 190*. 329*, 462* 
Svdhd-sudkdkara, 371, 775 
Svati, Andhra-bhrtya king, 761 
S. Venkataramaii, 660* 

Sv'ctambara Jaina, 361, 425, 430, 476, 537 
iSveldSvatara, xvii 
S. W.A.,299* 

Swang, 510 
Sweet Valley, 94 
SySmala, 552 
Sydmala~dttji4tika, 752* 

<5yamalika, 156, 213, 249, 761, 762 / . 

Sylvain Levi, 240*, 646. See S. Levi 
Levi. ‘ 

.Symbolism, 233 

Syriac version of PaftcatantfOy 89 ' - 


T 


T. A. Gopinath Rao, 343*, 41B 
Tagore, xxvii. See Rabindranath 
Tagore Law Lectures, 240,* 

Tmlaka, 553* 

TailaA^, 371, 372*. 383, 565, 617,.627 : 


O.P. 150—104 
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Tailapa, king, 351 
Taine, liv 

Taittirlya S&khk (Yajurveda), 278 
Takakusu, 71*, 656*. See J. Takakusu, 256* 
Tale, 38, 42, 53, 72, 80, 81, 82, 83-100, 110, 
112, 116, 155, 172, 195, 198, 200, 205, 
206, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 220, 227, 
, 230, 231, 234, 235, 261, 344, 420-29. 

TaUs from Sanskrit Dramatists, 246* 

Tamil, Ixxviii, 92* 680,698*, 704, 705 
Tanasukhram Manasukhram Tripathi, 197* 
Tangyur, 752 

Tanjorc, 333, 334, 343*, 344*, 361, 417, 464, 
465*, 472, 486, 533*, 557 630, 668, 679* 
Tanjore Catalogue, 335*, 338*, 341*, 396*, 
417*, 437* 

Tantra, viii, Ixxv, 88, 166, 377*, 379, 458, 
702, 707 

TantrSkhy&na, 704 

Tantrdkhydyikd, xiv, 15, 84, 88, 89, 90, 162*, 
200,263*, 614,694*,698-707 
TantrSloktt, 12 
Tantrdloka-vioektt, 558 
Tantrik, cxv, 377, 379, 459, 661 
Tanvi (metre), 13 

Tapas or Tapasya, xxxvi, xxxvii, 741, 742 
Tapati, 466 

Tapatt-satpvaratia, 465, 720 
Tarala, poet, 454 
Tarala commentary, 561 
TaraAgadatta, 302,686 
TarqAgalola, 201* 

TaraAgavttH, 201,431, 754 
Tarutiia Vicaspati, 531*, 532*, 533*, 577* 
Tatsama fPrakyta), cxxiv 
TaUoa-bodhini, 514 
Tattva dipani, 755* 

TattvadipikS, 751* 

Tattva-gufwdaritt, 439 
Taitva-kaumudi, 623*, 755* 

Tattvoktikofa, 552 
T. Aufrecht, 12*, 

Taup^ikoki Vi^punkga, 251 

Tavmey, 29*, 230*, 430*, 760. See C. H. 

Tawney 
Taxila, 72 
Talas, 390 
Tamralipti, cvii 
TamraparpI, 450 
Tapd^va, 50, 319 
Tapdavika, lix 

Tspasa-ootserSja carita, 300,686, 759 
Tarakoddharapa, Ixxxiv, 687 
Tara, Buddhist deity, 378 
Taracandra, 730 ’ 

Taranatha, 613,614*, 685, 728* 

Tarapida, 234 

Tdra-iadAka, 369 

Tara, wife of VldySnareia, 373* 

Tataka,451,456 

Tgtparya-dfpUd, 751* 

T. B. Panabokke, 133* 

Technieal Sciences, xi 

Telang, 161*, 539*, 565, 760. See K. T. 

Telang and M. R. Telang 
Telegu, 341*, 707, 754* 


Tclcngana, 562 
Terminal Essays, 691* 

Terracotta, Ixi, 731* 

Teufel, 695 
Teutonic, vi 

Textus Ornatior, 425*, 703. See Ornatior Text 
Textus Simplicior, 425*. 702, 703, 706, Sec 
Simplicior Text 

T. Ganapati Sastri, 101, 102*, 109*, 126*, 
178*, 254*, 256*, 331*, 334*. 382*, 386*, 
465*,466*, 548*, 550* 

TTtakkar Lectures, 753 
Thaneswar, 16 


Thana, modern name of Sthanaka, 432 
Th. Bloch, 54*, 650*,750* 

Theater der Hindus, 646 

Theatre, 54, 56, 67, 651, 741*. See Drama 
and Stage. 

Thedtre indien, 11*, 92*, 101* 

Theft, 190, 250, 254, 485; (art of) 211 
Theism, xxvii 
Theocracy, xciv 
Theodore Paviein, 429* 

Theological or Theology, cv, 166, 385, 392, 
440 483, 485, 486 
Therigatkas, 612 
Thinae, 737 

T. H. Kuppusvami SAtry, 472* 

Thomas, 8*, 108*, 158*, 166*, 170*, 173*, 
186*, 249, 454*, 611*, 613*, 618*, 621, 
710,754. SceF. W. Thomas 
Thomas Gray, 298* 

Ph. Pavie, 728* 

Three Reports, 121*. 402*, 465*, 620* 

Thyesles, 141* 

Th. Zachariac, 349*, 361*. See Zachariac 
Tiberius, Roman Emperor, civ 
Tibet or Tibetan, evi, cxvi, 13, 71, 73, 79, 80, 
119, 132*, 166*, 422*, 533*, 614*, 656, 
673, 685, 752 
Tien-shan Mountains, 737 
Tilaka 555 

Tilaka-manjan, 201, 229*, 430-31, 688 
Time and Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, 651* 
Timma, 773 
Tinncvelly, 468*, 775 
Tirumala Niyaka, 334 
Tirumalimba, 361*, 417, 438 
Tithis, xiv 
Tika-sarvasoa, 715 
T. Narasimghyengar, 529* 

Todar Mall, 277*, 278*, 280*, 286*. 468* 
Tomematsu, 72* 

ToramSpa, 356, 736 
Tofaka, 687 
Totaka (metre), 12 
Tragedy, 141* 

Tragedy or tragic, xxi, xxxii, xxxvi, xlix, 36, 
39,49,59-61. 104,112,113,128, 138, 139, 
140, 142, 154, 244, 246, 248, 259, 260, 
267,283,294,446-47,602,717,746,747 
Trailokyadeva, 768 
Trailofyehsmdarf-kathd, 43 L 754 
TrailokyavarmS, 768 
TVajan, Roman Emperor, civ 
Travancore, 468,479, 708, 717, 773, 776 
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T, R. Cintamani, 119*, 361*, 437* 
Treasury, xcv 

6^T., 

Tribhuvanacandra, 533* 

Tribhuvanap&la, commentator, 169* 
Tribhuvanpala, king, 502 
Trichur, 129*, 248* 

7Vi</ati(fa-mfi/a, 72* 

Trigarta, 113 
TrikSfiia-iefa, 525*, 702 
Trilinga country, 771 
Trilocana, 686 
Trimaladeva, 473 
Tripitaka, cv 

Tripura, 322, 323,474,627 
Tripura-dahana, 121*. 338*, 621, 687 
Tripura^dahtt, Ixxxiv, 474,687, 768 
Tripura-mardana, 687 
Tripura-sundan-stuUkavya, 740* 
Tripuravne^a~campu, 764 
TripurSri, 277*, 763 
Tripuri, 455 
TriratnadSsa, 614* 

Triratntt-stotra, 613* , 

Tri^arapatatabhlma, 533* 
TrifOffi-hldka-purufa-carita, 3 43 
Trijtubh-Jagati (metrcjP, 2*, 12, 150 
Trithen, 277* 

Trivandrum, 16,60*, 101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
109*, 112, 178*, 418*, 477*. 479*, 545, 
620,627,679* 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries or TSS., 254*, 
256*, 331*, 334*, 375*, 382*, 386*, 413* 
465*, 466*, 479*, 548*, 550*, 551, 552, 
558*, 620*, 627*, 630*, 659*, 662*, 663*, 
717, 721, 722, 759, 765,767,771, 774, 775 
Trivarga, Ixxv, Ixxxvi, Ixxxiv, cxvii 
Trivedi, 526, 528, 530*, 531*, 561, 562, 615, 
See K. P. Trivedi 
Trivikramabhatta, 435, 694 
Trivikaramasena, Same as Vikramasena 
(q.v.) 

Trojan Wrr, 654* 

Trojaka, 67, 139*, 687, 750* 

T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, 277*, 286*, 298*, 763 
Trcibner, 161*, 368*, 389* 

Trumpp, 666* 

Ts’in Chi Hwangti, 737 
T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, 344*, 432*, 437*, 
465* 

T. Suauki, 70*, 71* 

Tucci, 729* 

Tukh&rian, 655 
Tulasi-dsia, 373* 

.Tulasl plant 373 
Tuluva dynasty, 773 
TulynogitS (idamkSra), 530, 534, 536 
Tuiliina of Kashmir, 119 
Turfan, cxv, 655 
Turks, cxv, cxvi cxviii 
Turkistan, evi 
Tunifka, ^ 

Tvaritaj^ti (metre), 12 

Sanskrit Drama, 51*, 60*, 64* 
tff Tragie Drama, 141* 


U 



Vber Begriff und Wesen Dtr poetischen Figu- 
ren in der indisehen Paetik, 520*. 701*. 

^^*I,t.,i^^..^^tiiiyaiastra und Vtrwandtts, 

/UI I 7u(/ 

Uber das Leben des Jaina-MBnthes H«ma- 
candra, 361* 

Vber das KavasShasSAkaearita, 349* 

Vber das Verhaltnis zwisehen COrudaUa 
und Mreckakafiktt, 107* 

Vber das Zritalter, 96* 

Vber den grichischen Ursprung des indis- 
chen Tierkreises, 730* 

Vber die Anfdnge des indisehen Drams, 44*. 
.. 633*, 646 ' 

Uber die Jaina Recensionen des Pageatantra, 
89* 

Vber die VajraHUi, 71* 

jjber einen sOdlichen textus amplior des 
Paficatantra, 89 

Vbereinstimmungen in Gedanken Verglei- 
chen und Wendungen bei indisehen JCun- 
stdichten, 764 

(/ber K^cmendra’s Darpadalana, 407* 
tlber-sctzung und Anmerkungen, 700*, 701* 
Ubhayanydstt (alatpkSra), 563 
Ubhaydbhisdrikd, 11*, 248, 249, 251, 762 
Uccala of Kashmir, 354, 356, 358 , 

Ucchala, king, 628 
Udakavatl, 749 

Udayana, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, 97, 100, 110, 111, 
201*, 271*, 300, 345, 471, 477*, 693,695, 
714, 720,727 


Udayana Kadai or Perungadai, 696* 
Udayana-kathd, cii _ 

Udayana Vatsar^a, 726 
UdayanScarya, 624*, 666* 

Udayaprabha SQri, 363 
Udayasundarl-kttthS, 324*, 431-432, 455*, 
766 

Udayavarma, 766, 767 

Udayikara (father of Utpaladeva), 661 

Uddra-raghava, 331 

UddratS or Uddrtva (gupa), 574, 575, 576* 
Uddlttt, 534, 538 
Uddtta-kul^aTtt, 687 
Uddtttt-rdghava, 300,686 
Udbhata, xxviii, cxiv, 519, 523, 527, 526, 
531, 534, 537, 569, 573, 581, 583, 584, 
585, 593,606, 615 
UdbhafdlatpkSra, 67 \ 

Uddap^in or Uddap4*n£tha, 298,474,686 ' 
Uddhava, 190, 373 
Uddhava-diUa, 373*, 664*, 752 
Uddhttva-saijideia, 3/3* 

Uddtpana, vibb£va, 593, 597 
Udgat£ (metre), 14*, 181* 

Udambara, surname of BhavabhAti, 278 
Ud^^a-parvan {MMbhdnda}, 112, 195, 

Uddyota, 637, 715 
Uddyotakara, 217,218,751* 
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Udgitha, 767 
Ugrasena, 726 

Ujjayinl, Ivii, cviii, cix, 4*, 93, 94, 95*, 125, 
230, 232, 233, 234, 245*, 250, 251, 279, 
373*, 450, 654, 688, 689, 731, 732, 757, 
758, 761 

UUvaladatta, 127*, 455 
l/Svalanilamapi, 664* 

UlUlgha-r&ehavtt, 769 
Ullekha (alaiitkSra), 562 
Um&, 128 
Umidevi, 486 
Uni&patidhara, 390 
UmSpati UpSdhy5ya, 510 
Umbek5c5rya, 278* 

Up&di, viii 
Uvddi-sUtra, 127* 

Une T6 trade on dramc, hymne roman ct 
po6me, 207* 

United Provinces, Ixxviii 
University of Dacca, xii 
University of Madras, 679* 

University of N&land&, cxii 
University Press, 101* 

Univ. Studies, 124* 

UnmaUa-kumara-carita, 427 
UnmUtta-raghttva, 464 
Unmatt&vanti, King, cxvi 
Unmdda-v&sttvadattS, 301*, 302* 

U. N, Upadhye, 139 
Upadeia-iataka, 674 
Upa^eiSmrto, 664* 

Upagupta, 655 
Upaharavarman, 212 

Upajati (metre), 9, 14*, 77*,120*, 121*, 184*, 
243*, 247, 285*, 329* 

Upmanyu, 521 

Upamd, xvi, 149*, 518-20, 525-27, 531*, 532* 
534,536,538,569,576,579. See Simile 
UpamSrthtt, 519 
Upamd-rUpako, 534 
Upamita, 518 

Upanisad, v, vi, xvii, xviii, xxvii, Ixviii, Ixxv, 
20, 85, 278, 482, 673,697, 754 
Uparupaka, 51*, 64,66,67,687 
Upasthitapracupita (metre), 14* 

Upavar^a, Ivii, cviii, 761 
Upendravajr& (metre), 12 
Upper Valley of the Indus, cxvii 
U. S. A. 239* 


UsabhadSta's inscription, 654 
Usanas, xxv 
Uuthya, 521 
Utkala, 561. See Orissa 
UtkalikttoSlittrl, 664* 

Utpaladeva, 381,661 
Utpala, King, 356 

Utprekfd, 520,525,526, 530, 534, 536 
tltprekfavallabka, 333,370 
UtprekfSnaytM, 534, 536 
Ut^ft&Aklt,lxxxij,65,66, 724 
Uttammiha in Meghadd^ 751 
UtPara-tmJbfa, 344,433,436.437 
VttartHrima^arittt, xlix, cxiv, 53*, 55*, 60, 
277, 278*, 280*. 284, 285*, 287, 288-95, 
297*, 449*, 452, 464, 760*, 763 


UUarSla^Sra, 565 
Urjasvi, 526, 534 

UrubhaAga,60, 101, 109*, 112, 640, 717, 
720,721,724 

Urvasi, Ixxx, 43, 60, 85, 139, 631, 632, 749, 
750 

U^as, Ixxiii, 3 • 


V 


Vacana-malika, 666* 

Vaidarbha M5rga, 208, 572 

Vaidarbhi (riti) 526, 553, 563, 572, 573. 

.576-78, 613, 729* 

Vaidarbhi-vSsudeva, 468 
Vaidya BhSnu Papdita, 414* 

VaidyanStha (commentator), 730, 756* 
VaidyanStha-praiasti, 416* 

VaikhSnasa, xxv 
VmkhSnasa-smarta-sutTa, xiii 
Vaimalya-vidhayini, 533* 

Vainoaaka, 521 

Vairagya‘iataka, of Bhartfhari, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 194, 670, 672, 675; of Dhanadadeva, 
Janardana ''and others, 370, 764 (of 
Nilaka^tha Dik^ita) 

VaiSampayana, 230 
Vaifamyoddkdnni, 622 *'' 

VaiSesika, xix, 72,624 

VaiSika Upacara or VaiSiki Kala, 198, 643* 
Vaisnava or Vaisnavisra, vii, xxiii, Ixii, Ixxi, 
cix, cxi, cxvii, 252*, 333, 372*, 374, 375, 
377,381,385,389,391,392,413,414,415, 
439, 440, 489, 492*, 564, 662*, 667, 679, 
754 

Vaift]tava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
485*. See Early History of Vaif^ava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal. 

Vaipjava PerumEl, 662* 

Vailvadevl (metre), 1%*, 243* 

Vaitallya (metre), 14*, 150, 181*, 196*, 329* 
Vajradatta, 378, 384* 

Vajrasdef, cv, 71,613* 
VajrtjydnarnulttPtttti-stafigraha, 614* 

V^raghona, lix 

Vttkrokti, li, 33*, 518,526, 536,537, 549, 563, 
575,579, 581-84,586,587,606,620 
Vakrokti-jioittt, 120*, 369*, 548, 552, 556, See 
Kuntaka 

Vidcrokti-pancdiOcd, 335*, 382*, 623 
Vaktra (metre), 12, 159*, 201,202, 203 
Vakulavithi, Ixmv, 687 
Valabhl, 183, 528,615, 616 
Vallabha, brother of ROpa GosvSmI, 664 
Vallabha, commentator, 695, 751* 
Vallabhadcva, 8*, 132*, 189, 382*, 402, 413, 
414, 415, 421, 623*, 656, 657, 661*, 674, 
See Sttil^tdpaH 

VallabbSc&rya or VaHabhScftrl sect, 392, 396 
Vaman Islampurkar, 349* 

VaiptamatM, 396* 

Vaxniapatrapatita (metre), 181* 
Vaxniasthavua (metre)^ 9,12,14*, 77*, 121*, 
159*, 196*, 329* 

Vaii^fvadana, 325*, 624* 

Vmmdld, 771, 789 
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VanamalikS-nSfikS, 769 

Vana-parvan {MakabhSrata), 178, 467* 

VanavSsi, known as Jayantl-ksetra. 340* 

Vandhudatta, 762 

Varadarija, 468 

Varadicirya, 487,489,490 

Varadimbal, 773 

VaradSmbikS-pari^ena, 361*, 417, 438 
Vararuci, xviii, Iviii, cviii, 5*, 10,93,95*. 156, 
195, 200, 248, 368,* 369, 424, 520, 527, 
611,621,683,685,729,730,750*,761,762 
Varanai-vSkya-kSvya, 730 
Varatantu, 745 
Var&ha (incarnation), 325* 

Var&hamihira, 5*, 697, 729, 730 
Vardka^purS^, 659* 

VttTdhga-carita, 342-43 
VardhamUna, 241, 757 
VardhamSna (Burdwan), 439* 

Varendra Research Society, 339 
Varmala or Varmalftta (king), 189 
Var\tamdld'SMra, 383,665 
VaTtfandrha-varifana, 79*, 614* 

Varjidirama, xxii, xxxi, 1, xevi, 729 
Var^a, Ivii , 

Varuna, 475 
Vasantaka, 257 
VasantapEla, 770 • 

Vasantardjya, 656* 

VasantasenS, Ixiv, 60, 100, 246, 247, 758, 770 
Vasantasend (drama translated from Mfccha- 
kafikd), 756* 

Vasantalilaka (Bh3na), 486 
Vasantatilaka (metre), 9*, 12, 13, 14*, 77*, 
120*, 121*, 159*, 172*, 196*, 243*,270*, 
276*, 285*, 320*, 329*, 368, 369, 372, 
383*, 461, 462*, 660,663 
Vasanta-vUdsa, 363, 679, 770 
Vasantotsava, 257* 

VaiUtha, xxv, lx, 130, 289, 744 
Vaiiffha (DkarmasiUra), xiii 
V. A. Smith, 481* 

Vastupala, 332, 362-64, 428, 478,678, 770 

Vaslupdla-carita, 678, 770 

Vasubandhu, xix, evi, cviii, cxiv, 73* 

Vasudeva, 190 

Vasudeva, Minister, c 

VasunSga, 301, 686 

Vttfakal^d, 730* 

Vateivaradatta, SSmanta, 262 

Vatsa, ancestor of V&ts5yana-gotra, 225 _ 

Vatsabhatti, cx, 18, 123, 183, 615, 616, 732, 
736 

Vatsa, commentator, 741* 

Vatsardjj-earita, 761 

Vatsarija in Pratijfld-yaugaiulhardy<^fe, 7M 
• Vatsaraja of Kilafljara, Ixxxiv, 473, 489, 
492*, 494, 768, 769 
Vatsar&ja of LSpi, 432,443 
Vatsda, Story of, 527 
Vatudtsa, 413 
VavUla Press, 494* 

VavUla Raman^|acharya, 489* 

Vicaspati, 626' 

VAcaapati-govinda, 751 
>^l^ala>gotra, 438 


Vadicandra Suri, 373*, 751* 

Vftdijahghala, 533* 

Vadiraja SQri, 343,436,619 
Vddya, 643*, 645 

Vagbhata, author of Alaipkarjtilaktt, 687 

Vagbhata, author of Kdt^nuidsana, 563, 584 

Vagbhala, author of Nttni'nirvd^, 345, 593 

Vagbhata, author of VSgbhafdhafikira, 559 

VdgbkaMaipkdra, 559, 564,684 

Vaghclaraja VIrahhanu, 679 

Vaghela, 362,678 

Vahlika, evil 

Vajacandra, 560 

Vajapeya (SacriBce), 278 

VakataJea (dynasty), 119* 

VdkovSkya, xlix 

Vakpati or Vakpatiraja, cxvi, 201, 219, 279, 
280, 285*, 299, 350, 623, 644, 676, 685 
Vakpatiraja MuAja, 349*, 430. See Muaja 
Vdkya-padiya, 161, 516, 520, 605, 616, 639, 
671-73 

Valin, 287, 288, 300*, 451, 452 _ * 

Valmiki, xvi, xvii, xxx, Ixxxviii, cxxvii, 
cxxviii, 120*, 130, 131, 289, 303, 381, 
599, 665*, 688, 732, 745, 766. See 
Ramdyatfa 

Vamana, xxviii, cxiv, cvx, 8*, 26*, 158, 174, 
186*, 188, 203, 219, 226*, 242, 271, 280, 
519, 527, 528,631*, 535-38, 563, 569, 571, 
573, 574, 575-82, 584, 585, 587, 590, 593, 
606, 620*, 621, 646, 669, 714, 742*, 743, 
756, 762, 764. See Kd^dlaijdtdra-t^trtt, 
Vamanabhaita Bapa, cxiii, 627, 686, 771, 
See Bapa Vamanabhaita 
VdnapTostha, 745 
Vanma^^ana-gu^a-dHta, 375* 

Viraruca KSvya, 10, 611* 

VarapasI, 88, 350,450. See Benares 
Vdrtd-idsira, Ixxv, xevi 
VdrttS {alaipkdra), 526 

Varttika or Vartlika-kara, 10*, 11*, 12, 200, 


519 

Vd$and,t 596, 597 
Vdsantikd, 473* 

Vasanti, 289, 293 
Vdsanti-pajd, 641*, 649* 

Vasavadatta, 111, 112, 219, 265, 300, 301 
Vdsavadattd, xviii, Ixiii, cxiv, 11, 16, ffi*, 
171*, 200, 217-25, 227, 625*, 688, 689, 
695*, 714, 726, 727, 754, 755 

Vasifka (king), evi ; 

Vasisthiputra, Sripulumayi, ci 
vasudeva Cayani, 496 
vasudeva, commentator, 457* 

Vasudeva, DhanaBjaya’s father, 340 
vasudeva I (Kmg), evii, cx 
Vasudeva (King), Ivii, 757* 
vasudeva (Krjpa),ciii, 114 
vasudeva, poet, 121*, 336, 337, 338*, 617, 
621,637,638,687 
K5nld^JW-p^^«^336,617 
Vatsya, 525* 

Vatsyayana, xix, exhr, 15, 21/22, 198, 4!^ 
491,645. See JWna-tfWra ' 
Vatyayana-^otra, 225 

-‘■--"-fl, xiv ."'V 
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V&yu*vik&ra, Iviii 
V. Barrucand, 756* 

V. D. Cadre, 256*, 759 
Veda or Vedic, v, vi, vii, viii, xvi, xvii, xxiii, 
xxiy, xxvi, xxxi, xxxv, lx, Ixv, Ixx, Ixxi, 
Ixxii, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxviii, Ixxix, xc, xcvi, 
cxxi, cxxii, cxxviii, 2*, 3, 4, 7, 12,26*, 44, 
45, 46, 85, 87, 156, 166, 200*, 278, 415, 
438, 630, 631, 633-35, 641, 647, 653, 697, 
733, 749, 776 
Veda-kavi, 486 
Vedtt^sdra-Hva-stuti, 380 
Vedastufikd, 664* 

Veda-ved&nt&-mandira, 417* 

Ved&Aga, Ixxv 

Ved&nta, Ixvi, 161, 326, 376, 379, 380, 483, 
625 729 

Ved&ntadeiika, 439, 771 
Ved3ntakdpa~Latiki, 664 
Veddnta-y&trtt, cxiv, 487* 

Veddnta-vilSsa, 487 
^ VedSntScaiya'mjaya, 439 
Ved&ranya, 338* 

Vediclndtx,m* 

Vedisehe Mythologie, 647 
Vegavati (metre), 12 
Vegetation ritual, 640 

Verna or VemabhapSla, 157*, 158*, 299,433, 
627, 668, 771 

VemabhApsla-carita, 361*, 433,627, 771 
Ve^Idatta, 415, 561 
Vetti-siuphsra, 271. 272-77,443 
VeAlcafa, cxviii 

VaAkajadejika or Venkalangtha, 332, 373*, 
384*, 487, 765, 766 
Venkafa I of Vijayanagara, 341, 565 
VeAkatarSja, 437 
VeAkatgc&rya, 674 
VeAkaiscirya Sastrl, 560, 561* 
VeAkaiSdhvarin, 341,438,439*, 771 
VeAkateSa, 338, 771 

VeAkaieia, father of SamarapuAgava DIk$ita, 
438 

VeAkafelvara, 335* 

VeAkaieivara Makhin, 765 
VeAkafelvara Press, 439*, 506* 

Versailles, liv 
Vm, 643* 

Versailles, liv 

VerhatM. des V oHental islen Congress, 127*, 
192*, 702* 

Verhandlmgen der 42, Versammlung detdscht 
PhiMogen**, 702* 

Vessantara, cxiii 
Vessantara-jdaka, 656 
VetWabhatta, 5*, 121, 195,729, 731 
Vetala-panemmidL 98,212,231,421-23,694,757 
V. Golonbew, 650* 

V, G. PradbaAa,.615 
V. Henry, x, 136*, 262* 

Vibhafft commentary on Abbidharma, 70 
VibdiM scholar Pftiiva, 70 
Kf«Uc^l$98,S95,596,60l 
VibMomi, 526, 5U,m 
VU^dH^adraka, 757* 

VUekiiH, 563 


Vieitra (ala^Sm), 562 
Vicitrd (rfti), 591 
Victor Hugo, liv 
Victorian, 213 

Vidagdha and Vidvat, 26, 27* 
Vidttgdha-mSdhttoa, 468,664* 
Vidagdhtt-mukha-maif^nna, 335* * 

Vidarbha, 210*,213, 278, 568,729* 
Viddha-MabkafljikS, 454,457, 459, 472 
Videha, 561 
Vidhi-vilasita, 687 
Vidija, cviii, 241, 757 

VidQjaka, 46, 54, 55, 77, 78, 115, 137, 244*, 
260, 458, 459, 461, 488, 495, 496, 498, 
640,641,645,651,652, 655 
Vivad-vinoda-kSuya, 122*, 740* 
Vidvan-moda-taraAgid, 439 
Vidyi, daughter of the king of Kashmir, 657, 
658 

Vidyacakravartt!, 558* 

Vidyadhara, 97, 98, 249, 749 
Vidyadhara, author of EkSvali, 561 
Vidyadhara, commentator, 325*, 326 
VidySdhara JStaka, 258 
Vidyadharamallft, 459 
Vidyadhara of Karpafi Ootra, 402 
Vidy^kaja Misra, 621 
Vidy&mEdhava, 341 ‘ 

VidyamStra, 672 
Vidya-narcia, 373* 

Vidyanatha, 479, 562 
Vidyanatha Payagu^d^i 560 
Vidyanivasa, 679 
VidyS-Pari^aya, 486, 764 
Vidyapati, 391, 392,426 
Vidyapati (title), 320, 351 
Vidya-prakSia-eikitsS, 730* 

Viayarat>ya, 464*, 767 
Vidyaranya Yogin, 624* 

Vidylsagara, commentator of BhaffikSvya, 616* 
Vidyd’sundara, 368*, 658 
Vidyatarangitil Press, 341* 

Vidyavatl, woman poet, 416* 

Vidyullata, 657 

Vidyavinoda, commentator of BhaffikSiya, 616* 
Vidyunmala (metre), 12, 13, 243* 

Vienna, 756 
Vigrahapala, 619* 

Viharilal, 371 
Vihita {ttlatidt&ra), 563 
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Vimaria, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, 274 
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Virldhagupta, 269 
Virata, 337, 466 

Virata-parvan (MahSbkdrala), 113, 381 
Virodha (aloipkdra), 526 
Virodhalll>a$a, 221 
ViruiadhySya, 697 
Viriipak$a, 560 

Vilaladeva of Gujarat, 331, 332, 362, 618 
Viialadeva Vigr^araja of Sakambharl, 469 
Vifama-pada-vftU, 756* 

Viiakhadatta, cxv, 156, 239, 262-71, 295, 
302*, 760, 776 
Vijakhadeva, 686, 760 
. Viitfokti (ala^tkSra), 526, 530 
Vision, 720* 

Vimu, xxv, Ixxi, cxi, 49, 112, 114, 115, 187, 
384, 391*, 483, 630, 667, 703, 708, 709, 
728 

Viff^udasa, 372*, 752 

Viyou, Dhanai^jaya's father, 550 

Vift^hamMara Pitrg^ 637,642,649 

Vif^ Dh. s., xiii 

Vi^udvifas, 344 

Vij^ugupta, 701*, 705 
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Vi;Qunaga, 251 
Vi^ou-nariyat^a, 661 
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Vif(tti-PurS(ta, xiii, 138*, 522, 524*, 629, 648 

Vifttuiarman, 88, 701*. 705 

VHruta, story of, 210, 213 

Vilvabandhu, 498 

Viinagimiddaria CampQ, 341, 438-39 

Viivakarma, 630 

Viiva(kosa), 722* 

Vi^valaka, 251 

VHvanltba, author of MfgdAkakkhd, 473 
VUvanatha, author of Saugandhikdharaffa, 
467, 769 

ViHvanatha, author of Sahitya-darpaiifa 28*, 
66*, 179*, 334*, 470*, 493*, 506*, 516, 
653,604,685 
Vi^vanktha-bhatta, 473* 

Vi^vanatha Chakravartin, 33*, 398, 440* 
Viivanatha (commentator), 619, 751* 
Visvanatha Tarkapaficanana, 679 
ViSvamitra, xxxi, 144, 451, 456*, 465, 470, 
748 

Visvanatara, 656 

Viilvavarla, Mankhaka's father, 322 
Vi^vavasu, Gandharva, 439 
Vi^veivara, 335*, 752* 

Viiivcivara, bhatta, 666* 

VKvpSvara, author of Rdkigamas^ra, 560 
Visveivara, author of Romivali-iakJta, 370, 
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Visve^vara, author of VyaAgdriha-kaamudf, 
561* 

Visvesvara Sarasvati, 664 
Vi^velvarScarya, 624* 

Vita, 54,57,66,250,251,252,253*, 260,409, 
474,488, 490,493,645, 758 
Vithala Sastri, 126* 

Vitthala-dikjita, 666* 

ViiihalcSvara, 392*, 396 
Viyogini (metre), 14*, 150*, See Sundarl 
Vivokfilama-para-v&ya-dhvani, 609, VivfH, 
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Vizagapatam, 560 
Vina, Iv, 301*, 643 
Vr^a-visavadatta, 301* 

Virabhan&daya-kdtiya, 679 
Vlracandra, 440* 

Vira earita, cxiv, 424* 

Viradeva, lix 

Viradhavala, 332, 362,428, 478,678, 770 
Vira era, 465*, 476* 

Virtt-kamapttrSyit<mla,%\, ilQ, 679 

yiramUrodaya, 773, 774 

Viranandl, 775 

^raniga or Dhlranlga, 464 

Wanarayaoa, 433 

ViranOrtyana-earita, 754 

Vira (rasa), 592 

VIraraghava, 277*, 763 

Vlraruora. See Ftataparudra 

Wasena, 18 . . . 

Vlrasiipha, 468, 568*, 658* ■' - ; 

VlrasiiphtMeva, Raja, 777 

Vlravarman, lix 
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